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If  the 


REVIEW 


Is  mentioned  when  answering 
an  advertisement  in  its  columns 
a  favor  is  conferred  upon  both 
the  publisher  and  the  advertis- 
er. It  helps  the  former  by  rais- 
ing his  journal  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  advertiser,  and  it  en- 
ables the  latter  to  decide  as  to 
which  advertising  mediums  are 
most  profitable.  If  you  would 
help  the  Review,  be  sure  and 
say  "  I  saw  your  advertisement 
in  the  Review,"  when  writing 
to    advertisers. 


ORDER 


ERRbY. 


There  are  indications  that  the 
demand  for  supplies  will  be  very 
large  tliis  season,  and  everyone 
should  order  as  early  as  possible. 
We  have  large  facilities  for  man- 
ufacturing all  kinds  of  Bee- 
Keepers'  Siih])lies,  and 
will  serve  our  customers  a.s 
quickly  as  ])osshk-. 

Falcon  sections  are  the  finest 
made.  1S99  catalogue  ready 
Feb.  1st.  Copy  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bee- Keeper  (  20  pages  1 
sent  free,     .\ddress 

W.  T.  Falconer  A^f§.  60., 

J.\MESTO\VN,    X.   V. 


Page  &  Uyon, 


Mfg.   Co. 

fieua  Liondon,  Wis. 


Nearness  to  pine  and  bass- 
wood  forests,  the  possession  of 
a  saw  -  mill  and  factory  fully 
equiped  with  the  best  of  ma 
chiuer}-,  and  years  of  expe- 
rience, all  combine  to  en- 
able this  firm  to  furnish  the 
best  goods  at  lowest  prices. 
Send  for  circular,  and  see  the 
prices  on  a  full  line  of  supplies. 


^^^$^^^^^ 


Ho  Fish-Bone 

Is  a])parcnt  in  comb  hone}'  when 
the  Van  Deusen,  flat  -  bottom 
fotmdation  is  u.sed.  This  style 
of  foundation  allows  the  making 
of  a  more  uniform  article,  hav- 
ing a  rvvr  ////;/  ba.se,  with  the 
sur]ilus  wax  in  the  side  -  walls, 
where  it  can  be  utilized  by  the 
bees.  Then  the  bees,  in  chang- 
ing the  l)ase  of  the  cells  to  the 
natural  shape,  work  over  the 
wa.K  to  a  certain  extent;  and  the 
result  is  a  comb  that  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  that  built 
wholly  by  the  bees.  Being  so 
thin,  one  pound  will  fill  a  large 
number  of  .sections. 

All  the  Trouble  of  wiring 
brood  frames  can  be  avoided  by 
using  the   Van    Deusen    wired. 

Send   for   circular;  price   list, 
and  samples  of  foundation. 
U.    VAN    PEUSEN, 

SvKoir  Brook,  N.  V. 
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Next  season  will  depend  largely 
upon  how  your  bees  come 
through  the  winter.  Many  bee- 
keepers believe  that  after  bees 
are  put  into  winter  quarters 
nothing  more  can  be  done  for 
their  wellfare  until  spring  has 
come.  All  who  believe  thus, 
and  all  who  believe  that  care  is 
needed,  biit  are  a  little  uncer- 
tain as  to  what  that  care  should 
be,  ought  to  buy  the  book  Ad- 
vanced -  Bee  'Culture,  and 
read  the  chapter  entitled  "  Care 
of  Bees  in  Winter."  Remem- 
ber, too,  that  the  book  contains 
31  other  chapters. 

Price  of  the  book,  50  cts.  ;  the 
Review  one  year  and  the  book 
for  only  I1.25. 

W.  Z.   HUTCHINSON, 

Flint,   Michigan. 


Listen  !  Take 

my    advice 

and  buy  your 

bee    supplies  j 

of    August 

Weiss;  he  has 

tons  and  tons  of  the  very  finest 


ever  made;  and  he  sells  it  at 
prices  that  de/y  competition! 
Working  wax  into  foundation  a 
specialty.  Wax  wanted  at  26 
cents  cash,  or  28  cents  in  trade, 
delivered  here.  Millions  o  f 
Sections — polished  on  both 
sides.  Satisfaction  giiaranteed 
on  a  full  line  of  Supplies- 
Send  for  catalogue  and  be  your 
own  judge.  A  UG.  WJiSISS, 
Hortonville,  Wisconsin. 


i% 
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This  is  the  original  one  -  piece 
section-man  who  furnishes  one- 
piece  sections  as  follows  :  — 

500  sections,  I1.50;  1,000  for 
I2.50;  3,000  for  1^6.75;  5,000  for 
|io.oo;  10,000  for  |i 7.50. 

No.  2  sections  are  not  made 
to  order,  but  when  in  stock  are 
sold  at  1 1. 50  per  M. 

/.  FORNCROOK, 

Watertown,  Wisconsin. 


W 


Losses  are  not  always  the  result 
of  the  same  cause.  They  may 
come  from  starvation;  from  poor 
food;  from  improper  prepara- 
tions; from  imperfect  protection; 
from  a  cold,  wet,  or  possibly,  a 
poorly  ventilated  cellar,  etc., 
etc.  Successful  wintering  comes 
from  a  proper  combination  of 
different  conditions.  For  clear, 
concise,  compresensive  conclu- 
sions u])on  these  all-important 
points,  consult  "Adv.^xced  Bee 
Culture."  Five  of  its  thirty- 
two  chapters  treat  as  many  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  wintering 
problem. 

Price  of  the  book,  50  cts.;  the 
Review  one  year  and  the  book 
lor  ^i. 25.  Stamps  taken,  either 
U.  S.  or  Canadian. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON. 

Flint,  Mich. 
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Violin  for  Sale. 


1  mil  ailvertisinp  for  tlio  well  kin>wu  iiuiiin- 
riictiin  IS  i.f  inusical  instruments,  Jiio.  1'". 
StrattoiiA  Sou,  of  Now  York,  and  taking;  my 
pay  ill  musical  uicrrhandise.  I  liavo  now  on 
liainl  a  lino  violin  onttii  coneistiti^r  of  violin, 
bow  and  oaso.  Tlio  vitdin  is  a  "  Straduiavius.  '' 
lU'il,  Fitnicii  tinisli,  IhkIi  polish,  and  real  ebony 
iriinniiiiKs,  prici- j;14.1K».  Tlic  bow  is  of  the  tin- 
est  snakowooil,  ebony  froj;,  lined,  inlaid  (  pearl 
lined  ihit  1  pearl  lined  slide,  Gernian  silver 
shield,  ebony  screw  head,  (ierman  silver  ferules, 
and  peaildotin  I  he  end.  price  $2.50  The  case 
is  wood  with  curved  to|).  varnished,  full-lined, 
with  pockets,  ainl  fiiriiislii>d  with  brass  hooks, 
and  handles  and  lock,  price  $:•)  ."jO.  This  makes 
the  entire  outiit  worth  an  even$i()0O.  It  is  i-x- 
actlyibe  same  kiutl  of  .an  outfit  that  luy  dautrh- 
ter  has  been  usintr  the  pas!  ,\ ear  with  the  best  of 
sati-f.tctioii  to  herself  .md  t"achors.  Her  violin 
has  a  mor.-  powerlnl.  rich  tone  than  some  in- 
Btiiimenls  here  that  cost  seviral  times  as  nnicli. 
1  wish  to  sell  diisou  lit.  ai'd  wouhl  accept  one- 
half  nice,  whitf  exiracle  I  Imney  in  payment,  tin- 
balance  ca<li.  It  wdl  be  sent  on  a  five  (lays' 
trial,  and  if  not  entir.-ly  satisfiictory  can  be  re 
turned  and  the  purchase  money  will  bo  refunded. 

W.  Z.  lIUrCHlNSON.  Flint,  Mich. 


G.  M*  LONG,  Cedar  Mines,  lown,  m;inu- 
factuii-r  of  and  dealer  in  .\piarian  Supplns. 
Send  for  circular.  l-i'G-U 

Please  mention  the  Reoiettt. 


I  am  advertising  for  B.  l'\  Stratton  & 
Son,  music  dealers  of  New  York,  and 
taking  my  pay  in 

MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 

I  have  already  bought  and  paid  for  in 
this  way  a  guitar  and  violin  for  my  girls, 
a  flute  for  myself,  and  one  or  two  guitars 
for  some  of  my  subscribers.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  buying  an  in.strument  of  any 
kind,  I  should  be  glad  to  send  you  one  on 
trial.  If  interested,  write  me  for  des- 
criptive circular  and  price  list,  saying 
what  kind  of  an  instrument  you  are 
thinking  of  getting. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 


PUEENS 


any  price 
and  bees. 


Reared  from  imported  moth- 
ers, warranted  pureh'  mated, 
75  cents  each.  Breeders, 
t  25  each.  No  better  stock  to  be  had  at 
Send  for  catalogue  of  queens 
DEANES  &  MINER;  Ronda,  N.  C. 


R)lake  Youp  Own  Hives. 


JSee  -  Heepers 

Will  save  iiKiiicy  by 
usinj,'-  our  Foot  Pow- 
er Saw  in  iDaking- 
their  hivos,  sections 
and  boxe-. 

Machines  on  trial. 
Send  for    Catalog-ue. 

W.F.«JKO.  BARNES  CO., 

:m   Kiiby  St.. 

Kockford,     Ills. 

I  6  97  I2t 
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WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 


Working  wax  into  foundation,  for  cash,  s 
specialty.  Hives,  Sections,  and  a  full  line  of 
Supplies.  The  bef-t  of  ever.vthins.  Write  for 
Catalog,  with  pries,  and  samples  of  Founda- 
tion and  Sections.  Beeswax  always  wanted  for 
cash  or  trade. 


GUS.  DITTMER, 


10-97-1 2t 


Augusta,  Wis 

The  A.LRcol  Co;s  (lOOfs. 


Holy  \-m  cHmcE  m-\  Golden 
Land  1  QUEENS.  Italian 

i8qq  i 

^-^     do 


Send  your  address  on  a 
postal    card   for  my    1S99         r\ 
(^ueen  circular  and  "price-     T\/  \/  \ 
'1st.     Parties  wanting  two     XOv/vJ 
dozen    or    more    qvieeus.  -^  ^ 

write   NOW.     Satisfac- 
tion  g^uaranteed   to  each     and   every   customer. 


3.98-12t 


R.  JONES.     ^ 

Milano,  Texas. 


WHOLESALE 
AND   j<J5TAIL. 


Without  Stopping 

the  machine  to  reverse  the  combs  is  the 
wav  you  can  work  with  the  Williams 
Antomatic 

Honey  Extractor. 

Such  an  extractor  will  save  you  time  and 
annoyance  and  it  does  not  cost  much 
more  than  an  ordinary  machine.  Send 
for  descriptive  price  list. 

Read  what  the  famous  bee-keeper,  N. 
E.  France,  says: 

Platteville,  Wis..  July  5.  1897. 
Dear  Sirs:  To  day  I  extracted  2.781)  lbs  of 
honey  with  your  .\atoniatic  Honey  Extractor  in 
51^  hours  and  couM  have  done  the  same  this 
afternoon  but  let  the  buys  go  to  the  city  'o  play 
a  game  of  base  ball.  Have  extracted  27.13.i  Ibe. 
BO  far  with  good  proppefts  for  as  much  more. 
My  bo<  8  and  State  MT'^rk  keep  me  ver.\  bupy. 
Hope  to  see  you  before  very  long-  will  write  you 
later.         Yours  truly.  N.  E  France, 

State  Inspector  of  .Vpiaries. 

Platteville,  Wisconsin. 

We  can  also  furnish  choice  queens, 
either  golden  or  leather  colored  Italian, 
at  75  cents  each,  or  two  for  $1.40. 

Van  Allen  &  Williams,    | 

6-98- tf.  Barmxim,  Wis.  i 


For  r  i  p  p  i  u  j> . 
cross  -  cutting 
mitering,      rabbet- 
ing, giooving,  jjain- 
ing,    boring,   sen, 11- 
sawing,  edge  mold-   -    • 
ing,    beading    etc.  -^^^ 
Full  Hue  of  foot  and 
hand      power    ma- 
chinery.    Send  for  catalogue  \. 

Seneca  Falls  Mfg.  Co. 
48  Water  .St. ,  Seneca 


Free 


i-99-tf 


A  beautiful  present 
with  ever}'  order.  The 
cheapest  place  in  ]Mich. 
to  bu\-  supplies.  Send 
for  e.xplanatorv  price- 
list.  W.  D.  SOPER, 
Box 565  Jackson,  Mich. 


Tiid  No- Drip  Shipping  Cases 

Are  what  you  need  in  marketing  your 
honey.  They  are  clean,  neat  and  conven- 
ient, and  a  great  help  in  making  sales. 

Root's   goods  at   Root's  prices.     Cash 
paid  for  wax.     We  want  your  trade. 

M.  H.  Hunt,  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 


Farm  Bee -Keeping 

Is  one  of  the  leading  depart- 
ments in  the  Modern  Parm- 
er and  Busy  Bee,  the  best 
Farm  and  Bee  paper  in  exis- 
tence. Write  for  sample  cop}- 
and  for  chibbing  rates  with 
any  paper  3'ou  want. 

E.  Taylor  Abbott, 

St.  Joe., Mo. 

Speci.\l  Offer — The  price  of  the  Modern 
Farmer  and  the  Busy  Bee  is  Ji.oo,  but  I  will.elub 
it  with  the  Review  for  only  Si -60. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON',  Flint,  Mich. 
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A    MONTHLY  JOURNAL 

Devoted  to  tlqe   Interests  of   Hor^eLj    Producers. 

$L00    A   YEAR. 

w.  z,  HDTCHiNSON,  Editor  and  Proprietor, 


VOL,  XJ^-     FLINT.    MICHIGAN,    JANUARY  10.   1899,       NO    I, 


SECTION  HONEY  BOXES. 


A  few  Particulars  Regarding  their  Manufac- 
ture. 

\V.  Z.    HUTCHINSON. 


"(".real  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow." 


M 


SECTION 
honey  box— a 
thill  slip  of  bass- 
wood,  notched  at 
the  ends,  havinij 
three  j^rooves  cut 
across  its  surface, 
A.        ,•  .  and   insets    along 

^^^Wft  ^^^^^  its  edges — what  a 
^^^B^M^^^^^^  simple  thing:  and 
^m^     ^H^m  the  man  who 

tries  his  hand  at 
their  manufacture  will  find  occasion  to  use 
a  "mighty  deal  of  nice  consideration"  be- 
fore he  succeeds  in  turning  out  a  first 
class  article. 

I'll  tell  you  how  I  know.  While  tak- 
•ng  a  trip  last  summer  through  Northern 
Michigan  I  called  upon  my  friend  Wm. 
1',  iniber  of  Mt.  Tleasant.  I  knew  that  he 
h.id  a  planing  mill  and  did  something  in 
the  way  of  making  bee  keeping  supplies, 
but  I  was  not  prepared  I'j  find  him    mak- 


ing sections  upon  so  large  a  scale.  His 
planing  mill  has  been  practically  turned 
into  a  section  factory.  Mr.  Bamber  is  an 
excellent  mechanic  and  machinist,  hav- 
ing a  lathe  and  iron-working  tool  ;  in 
fact,  he  made  with  his  own  hands  nearly 
every  machine  in  his  factory.  He  has 
gradually  worked  into  the  section  busi- 
ness; in  fact,  he  told  me  that  had  he,  at 
the  outset,  realized  the  difficulties  to 
be  overcome  he  doubts  if  he  should  have 
ever  gone  into  the  business.  I  stayed 
with  him  nearly  half  a  day,  and  he  ex- 
plained to  me  some  of  the  nice  points  to 
be  considered  in  the  making  of  sections. 
First  of  all  comes  the  timber.  Large, 
old  trees  will  not  answer.  The  wood  is 
too  dark.  Young,  thrifty  trees  must  be 
selected  in  order  to  secure  white  wood. 
Then  it  must  be  cut  in  the  winter  when 
the  timber  is  frozen.  Not  only  must  it 
be  cut  then,  but  it  must  be  sawed 
then,  before  it  thaws,  and  the  lum- 
ber piled  up.  The  coming  of  spring 
must  find  the  little,  short  planks  all  piled 
up,  but  not  too  closely,  or  there  will  be 
mildew.  If  the  timber  is  cut  or  sawed 
into  lumber  when  not  frozen,  the  color 
will  not  be  white,  but  of  a  dark  cream 
color.  For  making  sections,  the  timber 
is  not  cut  into  lonu  logs  and  taken  to  a 
regular  saw  mill,  but  is  cut  up   into  short 


Ti- 
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lenj^ths,  called  bolts.  These  bolts 
are  twice  or  three  times  (  1  believe  the 
former)  the  length  of  a  section.  With  a 
minature  saw-mill  these  bolts  are  sawed 
into  planks  a  little  thicker  than  the  width 
of  a  section.  They  are  sawed  thick 
enough  so  that  after  being  sea.soned  they 
may  be  planed  on  both  sides  and  yet  be 
as  thick  as  a  section  is  wide. 

The  first  step  in  making  these  planks 
into  sections  is  that  of  planing  them  on 
both  sides.  The  next  is  to  cut  them  up 
into  lengths  exactly  as  long  as  a  section. 
Following  this  comes  the  cutting  of  the 
notches  or  dovetails  in  the  ends.  Next 
the  insets  are  cut  in  the  sides.  Thus  far, 
the  wood  has  been  kept  in  solid  pieces; 
now  these  pieces  are  laid  upon  their  sides, 
and  sections  sawed  off  their  edges.  Rut 
they  are  not  quite  complete,  as  they  must 
be  run  through  a  sander  in  which  they 
are  sand  papered  on  both  sides;  and  then 
grooves  •  cut  where  they  are  to  be  bent. 
The  sander,  or,  at  least,  the  one  used  b}' 
Mr.  Bamber,  is  simply  a  double-surfacer 
planer  in  which  the  knives  are  removed 
and  rolls  covered  with  sand  paper  put  in 
their  places.  Ves,  and  I  must  qualify 
this  statement  a  little.  These  rolls  must 
be  made  to  vibrate;  that  is,  have  an  end 
movement.  Each  roll  must  move  slowl)-, 
and  slightly  endwise,  and  back  again, 
keeping  up  this  motion  continually.  Un- 
less there  is  this  vibratory  movement  the 
sand  paper  cuts  little  groves  or  scratches 
in  the  surface  of  the  sections.  The  pro- 
cess of  sand  papering  or  polishing  the 
sections  not  only  improves  the  appear- 
ance, but  reduces  them  to  a  uniform 
thickness. 

1^'or  the  lighter  work  of  section  making, 
Mr.  Bamber  employs  girls.  One  ot  them 
feeds  the  sections  to  the  sander,  another 
takes  them  away,  feeds  them  to  the 
groover,  and  sorts  and  packs  them  as 
they  come  out.  It  is  astonishing  to  note 
the  proficiency  to  which  the  eye  may  be 
brought  in  quickly  detecting  imperfec- 
tions in  sections.  To  illustrate  this,  Mr. 
Bamber  very  slyly  picked  up  from  tlie 
floor  a  section    having   one    of  the   little 


tongues  at  the  end  broken  off,  and,  un- 
seen by  the  sorter,  introduced  it  among 
the  unsorted  sections.  We  then  watched 
to  see  if  it  would  be  detected.  With 
what  seemed  to  us  not  even  a  glance, 
it  was  again  thrown  upon  the  floor. 

There  are  eight  diff'erent  machines 
through  which  the  wood  must  go  before 
it  comes  out  a  perfect  section;  and  there 
must  be  no  mistake,  not  even  of  the  64th 
of  an  inch  (in  some  of  these  operations) 
or  the  section  is  spoiled.  There  must  be 
constant  and  careful  watching,  as  a  slight 
mistake,  unless  quickly  discovered  and 
corrected,  runs  on  and  on,  and  there  is  a 
loss  not  only  of  the  work  done  by  that 
particular  machine,  but  of  the  timber  and 
of  all  the  work  that  has  been  pre- 
viously done.  The  making  of  finst 
class  sections  is  more  of  a  trade  than 
some  of  the  manufacturers  imagined  when 
they  began  their  manufacture. 

Mr.  Bamber  also  makes  other  bee-sup- 
plies; the  little  house  seen  at  the  left  of 
the  factory  (  see  frontispiece  )  is  devoted 
to  the  making  of  foundation;  and  I  take 
pleasure  in  saying  that  Mr.  Bamber  is 
blessed  with  a  wife  that  is  able  to  super- 
intend the  work  of  the  girls  who  make 
the  foundation. 

By  the  way,  this  little  house  is  where 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bamber  set  up  their  hou.se- 
hold  gods  when,  hand  in  hand,  they  start- 
ed out  on  their  journey  of  married  life. 
Now  they  live  in  a  ''mansion  bold,"  (of 
brick)  in  the  suburbs. 

Flint,  Mich.  Dec.  20,  189S. 

RENDERING  BEESWAX. 


Large  Ouanities  are  Lost  by  the  Solar,  Steam 

or  Boiling  Process — How  the  Loss  may 

lie  Avoided. 


I.  \V.  BECKWITH. 


¥HICN  the  comb  is  new,  and  especially 
when   it   contains   honey,    and    the 
weather  is  hot,  there  is  probably  no  bett 
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method  of  renderiiij;  it  into  wax  than  by 
the  use  of  the  solar  extractor;  but,  with 
the  conditions  reversed,  the  solar  is  "no 
j^ood."  In  my  experience  with  old  black 
comb,  I  get  little  or  no  wax  in  this 
way;  it  being  nearly  all  left  in  the 
residue,  which,  on  getting  cold,  is  as  solid 
and  hard  as  a  lump  of  wax.  One  writer, 
I  think  it  is  J.  1'.  H.  Brown,  of  Geor- 
gia, says  he  thinks  it  is  no  loss  to  have 
this  wax  left  in  the  refuse,  because  it 
makes  such  good  fuel.  It  seems  to  me 
that  wax  at  25  cents  a  pound  is  rather  ex- 
pensive fuel;  be- 
sides, the  waste  ' 
will  bum  just  as 
well  without  the 
wax;  anil,  as  that 
from  the  solar  ex- 
tractor is  nearly 
lialf  wax;  I  pro- 
pose to  tell  the 
readers  of  the 
Review  how  to 
save  it. 

P'or  a  press  I 
take  two  pieces 
of  2 -inch  plank 
ten  inches  wide, 
and  three  feet  or 
more  in  length, 
and  cut  them  in- 
to the  shape 
shown  in  the  ac- 
companying en- 
graving. In  the 
lower  plank,  near 

the  wide  end,  I  make  a  hole  two  by 
three  inches  in  size,  and  across  it  string 
six  or  eight  wires  fastening  them  with 
nails  or  staples.  Now  lay  one  plank  on 
the  other,  with  some  slicks  between  to 
hold  them  about  V  of  an  inch  apart,  and 
hinge  them  together  with  a  pair  of  six- 
inch,  strap  hinges;  bending  the  hinges  to 
fit.  Tack  a  6-inch  piece  of  cloth  around 
the  wide  end  of  the  upjjer  piece,  letting 
it  extend  up  as  far  as  the  narrow  portion. 
This  is  to  catch  the  wax  that  otherwise 
might  fly  out  and  soil  cl(jthing,  furniture 
etc.     This  cloth  is  not  shown   in  the    pic- 


ture, as  it  interfered  with  a  clear  view  of 
the  press.  Get  a  tub — one  ten  inches 
deep  cut  from  the  end  of  a  barrel  will 
answer — fasten  a  Ijar  across  it  three  inch- 
es from  the  top  and  six  inches  from  one 
side.  Put  the  lower  end  of  the  press  on 
this  bar  and  the  other  end  on  some  ob- 
ject that  will  raise  it  oiT  the  edge  of  the 
tub.  Throw  the  upper  handle  back 
against  the  wall  or  some  other  object. 
Soak  the  tub,  and  have  a  little  water  in 
it.  Warm  the  press  just  before  using 
by  pouring  hot  water  on  the  inside 
faces.  Make  a 
1  strainer  -  holder 
of  a  piece  of  No. 
6  wire  fastened 
to  the  tul)  so 
that  the  top  ends 
will  be  about  six 
inches  apart  and 
eight  inches 
above  the  top  of 
the  tub.  Make 
a  sack  -  strainer 
nine  inches  wide 
and  sixteen  in- 
ches deep,  of 
some  strong  stuff 
— I  use  a  piece  of 

?|p\!^^K  seamless  grain 
VA^^B  sack. 
fA^^^^  The  method  of 
^^.Ir***  operation  is  as 
;«*!^V»-  follows:  Put  a 
boiler  containing 
a  pail  of  water  on 
the  kitchen  stove;  and  when  it  boils  make 
the  fire  as  hot  as  you  well  can;  then  stir 
in  comb  as  fast  as  it  will  melt,  but  not 
much  faster,  continuing  to  do  this  for 
about  fifteen  minutes.  Let  it  stand,  stir- 
ring often,  and  wlien  it  boils  freel}'  set  it 
by  the  side  of  the  tub  next  to  the  strainer 
holder.  Hang  the  strainer  on  the  hold- 
er, hold  it  open  with  the  left  hand, 
and  fill  }4  to  )4  full.  The  more  liquid 
wax  it  contains  the  greater  the  quantity 
that  can  be  put  in.  There  is  not  much 
gained,  however,  by  putting  in  a  large 
quantity,  while  it  increases  the  danger  of 
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bursting  the  sack.  Lay  the  strainer 
on  the  press  with  the  bottom  end  next- 
to  the  hinges,  fold  the  top  end  back  on 
the  filled  part,  then  bring  down 
the  handle  and  put  your  weight  on 
it  if  you  are  not  very  heavy.  As 
soon  as  the  wax  is  nearly  done  run- 
ning, dip  your  fingures  in  cold  water, 
throw  back  the  handle,  lift  the  edge  of 
the  strainer  which  is  toward  you,  fold  it 
back  on  itself,  and  bring  down  the  handle 
again.  Throw  back  again,  turn  the 
strainer  %  round,  fold  back  and  press 
again;  each  time  making  the  fold  as  even 
in  the  center  as  you  can.  Yon  will  now 
have  a  cheese  about  four  or  five  inches 
square,  perhaps  an  inch  thick,  and  in 
four  equal  layers. 

If  you  have  done  your  work  well  you 
will  now  have  i/o  wax  in  the  residue; 
which  will  shake  out  almost  like  dry 
meal;  while  the  strainer  will  be  entirely 
free  from  wax  except  at  the  edges.  If 
you  have  cooked  it  too  Long  the  cocoons 
wnll  have  become  so  viscid  that  when  you 
bring  pressure  to  bear  they  will  stick  to 
the  strainer  like  a  mass  of  glue  and  you 
can  get  nothing  from  it.  I  think  the 
greatest  reason  why  rendering  wax  by 
boiling  is  not  more  popular  is  that  it  is 
generally  cooked  too  long;  so,  keep  the  fire 
hot,  and  cook  only  a  short  time.  If  the 
contents  of  the  boiler  are  likely  to  become 
too  cold  while  you  are  straining,  put  it 
back  on  the  stove  while  you  press;  but 
you  should  not  be  more  than  two  min- 
utes filling  and  pressing  a  strainer  full. 

Don't  put  the  hinges  too  near  the  cor- 
ners, since  the  pressure  is  mostly  near 
the  middle,  or  you  will  be  liable  to  .split 
the  plank. 

Don't  put  much  heavy  comb  in  the 
boiler  at  one  time,  and  leave  it  without 
stirring,  or  it  will  be  liable  to  burn  and 
so  color  the  wax. 

Don't  put  any  lumps  of  wax  in  the 
boiler  after  any  comb  is  in;  as  the  lump 
will  be  so  long  melting  that  the  cocoons 
will  be  liable  to  cook  too  long. 

Save  all  the  residuum  from  the  solar  ex- 
tractor, and,  at   the   end  of   the   season. 


chop  it  very  fine,  boil  it  and  then  run  it 
througli  the  press.  The  blackest  comb 
will  make  almost  as  light  colored  wax  as 
will  the  lightest  combs,  if  it  is  not  cooked 
too  long. 

Dr.  Miller,  in  reply  to  the  question 
■'How  can  I  keep  the  wax  from  sticking 
to  a  wooden  mold?"  replied,  "Wet 
the  mold."  I  will  inform  the  doctor 
that  no  amount  of  wetting  or  soaking 
will  keep  the  wax  from  sticking  if  the 
wax  is  put  into  the  mold  verv  hot  and 
then  cooled  slowly;  as  the  hot  wax  will 
drive  all  the  moisture  from  the  surface  of 
the  woodj  leaving  it  dry,  and  then  the 
wax  will  stick. 

The  doctor  has  also  told  us  to  cool  the 
caking  wax  in  any  vessel  very  slowly  to 
prevent  its  cracking  near  the  edges. 
When  convenient  I  set  the  the  vessel  of 
caking  wax  into  ice- water,  and  if  it  shows 
a  tendency  to  crack,  as  it  seldom  does,  I 
run  a  thin  knife  blade  between  the  wax 
and  the  tin.  cutting  no  deeper  than  Yz 
inch,  and  have  no  more  trouble. 

L.\XDER,  Wyo.   Dec.  9,  1898. 

SEPARATORS. 

The  Hyde-Scholl  Plan  or  Making    Separators 
That  allow  free  Communication. 


H.  H.   HYDE  &  \..  .SCROLL. 


T^E  wish  to  introduce  to  our  fellow 
i^^  bee  keepers  a  separator  gotten  up 
bv  ourselves.  In  fact,  there  are  really 
two  separators.  The  one  shown  at  the 
left  is  for  use  in  the  old  style  of  supers. 
It  is  made  as  follows:  .^n  ordinary  separa- 
tor, is  divided  into  four  divisions;  each 
division  has  four  slots;  thus  making  six- 
teen slots  to  each  separator;  each  slot  be- 
ing three  inches  long  by  3-I6  wide.  Be- 
tween these  divisions,  just  opposite  of 
where  the  two  edges  of  the  sections  come 
together,  is  an  upright  slot  three  inches 
long  by  V%  wide.      These    separators   are 
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to  be  used  in  the  old  style  of  supers  in 
connection  with  the  open  all  around,  or 
open  on  four  sides,  sections.  With  this 
arranj^enient  we  get  the  advantage  of  free 
comniunication  throughout  the  super 
from  row  to  row  and  from  section  to  sec- 
lion  in  each  row;  also  from  diagonally 
opposite. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  arrangement 
gives  a  great  deal  freer  communication 
than  the  plain  section  and  fence  separa- 
tor; which  give  communication  only  from 
row  to  row;  while  the  only  cost  will  be 
for  separators,  as  sections  have  to  be 
bought  any  way,  and  the  new  sections 
can  be  gradually  introduced  if  it  is  desir- 
able to  use  the  old  ones  already  on  hand. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  separators.  The 
section  holders  are,  of  course,  all  right 
with  this  super.  There  will  be  but  little 
jiropolis,  and  that  only  where  the  cor- 
ners of  the  sections  touch  the  separators; 
aud  in  crating  the  honey,  these  corners 
can  be  easily  split  off,  leaving  the  sec- 
tions of  the  plain  style.  There  will,  of 
course,  be  less  pop  holes  in  these  sections 
when  finished,  than  with  the  fence  sep- 
arators; because  there  are  no  cleats  on 
the  separators  opjjosite  the  edges  of  sec- 
tions, as  there  are  with    fence   separators. 

With  these  separators  there  are  no 
glue-traps  to  clean. 

For  those  who  wish  to  take  better  ad- 
vantage of  the  plain  section,  we  have  a 
separator  made  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  one  just  described.  It  is  shown  at 
the  right  in  the  cut.  (  The  one  shown  is 
for  the  Ideal  super,  but  when  made  for 
4 '4  section  it  would,  of  course,  be  the 
same  in  principle).  In  place  of  the  pro- 
jections on  the  corners  of  the  sections, 
little  pieces  are  glued  on  the  top  edge  of 
the  separator.  These  pieces  are  i  inch 
by  a  little  over  '3  of  an  inch  thick.  They 
are  saw-kerfed  in  the  center  to  the  depth 
of  -^4  of  an  inch,  and  slip  over  the  upper 
edge  of  separator,  leaving  1-6  of  an  incli 
on  each  side.  These  pieces  project  '4 
inch  above  the  top  of  the  separators,  ami 
the  top  of  the  sections  come  up  even  with 
the  top  of  the  pieces.     The  pieces  on    the 


bottom  edge  of  the  separator  are  i  >2  inch 
long  and  saw-kerfed  back  ^4  inch  and 
slip  on  the  lower  edge  of  separators.  The 
bottom  of  pieces  come  even  with  bottom 
side  of  the  slats,  which  leaves  ^  passage 
way  under  the  edge  of  separator. 

The  end  cleats  on  the.se  separators 
are  the  same  as  those  used  on  fence  separa- 
tors. Six  separators  .are  u.sed  in  each 
super,  with  a  follower  at  one  side;  one 
has  little  pieces  1-6  of  an  inch  thick  glu- 
ed on  to  correspond  with  the  pieces  on 
the  separators.  The  other  side  of  the 
follower  is  smooth  and  a  wedge  is  used 
behind  it. 


THE  HVDK  SCHOI.1^  SEP.\RATORS. 

In  the  cut  the  super  is  shown  above 
the  separators,  sitting  on  edge,  with  the 
bottom  towards  the  front. 

With  this  arrangement  there  is  secured 
the  advantage  of  the  plain  sections  and 
freer  communication  from  brood  nest  to 
bottom  of  super. 

We  hope  bee  keepers  will  give  these 
arrangements  careful  consideration  be- 
fore buying  new  goods.      Remember   .w 


lo 
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are  not  selling  them,  but  they  can  he  ob- 
tained from  any  of  the  manufacturers.  If 
you  desire  information,  you  can  address 
either  of  us  as  follows:  H.  H.  Hyde, 
Hutto,  Tex.,  or  L.  SchoU,  Hunter,  Tex. 
Oct.  T2,  1S9S. 


AN  ENTRANCE  CLOSER. 


An  Arrangement  that  Enables  one  to  Close  the 
Hive  with  a  Simple  Twist  of  the  Wrist. 

L.    KREUTZINGER. 


EDITOR  Review,  Dear  Sir,  responding 
to  your   request   to  contribute  some 
article  to  the  Review,  while  renewing  my 
subscription,  I   beg   leave   to   state   that, 
although  no  writer,  I  think  I  have    found 
a  subject  which  will  nieet3'our  approv- 
al.    As  you  do  not  care  so  much  for  the 
form  it  is  put  in,  as  for  the  idea,  I  .shall 
with  pleasure  meet  your  request.     It  is 
the   idea^    then,    which   causes  me  to 
write,  and,  owing  to  its  orginality,  it  may, 
perhaps,  deserve  a  small  space  in  the  col- 
umns  of  your  journal. 

Nearly  every  bee-keeper,  especially 
those  who  own  a  large  apiary,  or  several 
of  them,  experience  the  troublesome  prep- 
aration for  transporting  their  hives  dur- 
ing spring  and  fall,  while  getting  them 
out  of  the  cellar,  repositorj^  or  yard,  to 
and  from  the  out-apiaries  or  yards.  We 
all  know  the  difficulty  in  getting  in  shape 
the  bee-entrances,  for  which  purpose  we 
have  to  be  prepared  with  wire-cloth  cut 
to  the  size  of  the  entrance,  nails,  hammer, 
etc.,  not  speaking  of  the  disturbance  to 
the  bees  arising  from  the  noise  and  jar 
of  tacking  on  the  cloth.  We  all  know 
that  this  expense  and  labor  is  to  be  re- 
peated as  often  as  we  have  bees  to  move, 
and  that  such  material  is  rendered  useless 
after  once  used. 

To  avoid  all  this  difficulty,  labor  and 
expense,  once  for  all,  I  wish  to  submit  to 
you  and  the  readers   of    the    Review,  for 


criticism  and  trial,  a  design  of  a  so-named 
"fi^xtension  Closer  for  Bee-entrances," 
of  which  a  cut  and  sample  follow  here- 
with. This  "Entrance  Closer"  is  made 
of  perforated  zinc  in  two  parts  sliding 
against  each  other  so  as  to  be  of  use  for 
any  kind  of  entrance,  whether  narrow  or 
high,  short  or  long;  whether  for  8,  9,  or 
lo-frame,  or  the  old  box  hives.  To  attach 
it  to  the  hive  requires  almost  no  explana- 
tion is  needed,  as  this  is  very  simple  and 
easy.  After  the  rear  cranks  or  slats  of 
the  "Closer"  are  slid  into  the  bee-entrance, 
turn  the  two  cranks  upright,  then  screw 
by  hand  both  the  screws  tight  against  the 
hive,  and  the  entrance  is  securely  closed 
— with  plent}'  of  air  and  ventilation  to 
the  bees.  No  tool  of  any  kind  is  neces- 
sary, as  all  the  operation  can  be  done 
with  the  hand  alone.  There  is  no  ham- 
mering, nor  wasting  of  any  material,  as 
this  Closer  can  be  used    for    many    years. 


KREUTZINGER'.S  entrance  CU)SKR. 

With  this  "Extension-Closer"  not  less 
than  .sixty  hives  can  be  closed  up  per 
hour;  and,  considering  its  durability  and 
.saving  of  time,  labor  and  material,  an  ex- 
pense of  twenty  cents  per  closer  appears 
very  reasonable  and  fair. 

Chicago,  111.,  Jan.  7,  1899. 

[Accompanying  the  foregoing  was  a 
private  letter  asking  me  to  give  my  opin- 
ion, impartially,  of  the  entrance  closer. 
It  is  certainly  a  handy  and  effective  ar- 
rangement for  closing  the  entrance  of  a 
hive,  and  to  the  man  who  moves  bees 
about  a  great  deal  very  early  in  the  spring 
or  very  late  in  the  fall  it  might  be  useful. 
In  hot  weather  more  ventilation  is  need- 
ed than  what  can  be  given  by  the  way  of 
the  entrance.  The  whole  top  of  the  hive, 
and  sometimes  the  bottom,  and  a  space 
above  and  below  the  frames,  as  well,  are 
needed.  In  such  cases,  a  simple  strip  of 
wood  tacked  over  the  entrance  answers 
every  purpose ;  in  fact,  that  is  the   way    I 
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usually  close  the  entrance,  as  I  seldom 
have  occasion  to  move  Ijees  at  a  time 
when  the  entrance  alone  will  aflFonl  suffi- 
cient ventilation.  In  some  cases  the  en- 
trance might  he  large  encmgh  to  furnish 
sufficient  air  if  the  bees  would  keep  away 
from  it;  hut  the}'  crowd  against  it  so 
closely  as  to  practically  close  it.  With  a 
large  .surf.ice  of  wire  cloth  is  the  only 
way  that  bees  can  be  given  sufficient  ven 
tilatiou  when  moved  in  warm  weather. — 
Ed.  J 


\  T.ALK  AROIT  HIVES. 

\     \eternn    Describes   the     Broo(l-Chninl)ers. 

Covers,  and  even  the  Hox-Hives  that 

he  Prefers;  and  gives  Reasons. 


C.  DAVENPORT. 

I  H.AVKbeen  engaged  to  write  a  series 
i  of  articles  for  the  Review,  giving  the 
main  details  of  the  methods  which  I 
j)ractice  iif  producing  that  matchless 
sweet — comb  honey.  While  I  appreciate 
the  honor  of  being  asked  to  contribute  to 
a  journal  holding  the  place  occupied  by 
the  Review,  I  have,  upon  giving  the 
matter  mature  consideration,  some  re,gret 
that  I  entered  into  such  an  agreement. 
This  feeling  arises  from  a  doubt  of  my 
ability  to  write  any  thing  that  will  be  of 
much  value  to  the  advanced  class  of  bee- 
keepers who,  I  believe,  largely  compose 
the  readers  of  the  Review.  To  be  sure, 
I  have,  for  manv  years,  produced  comb 
honey  by  the  ton  each  season;  last  year 
having  a  trifle  over  4,OfX)  pounds,  it  be- 
ing the  smallest  crop  I  ever  had  since  be- 
ing engaged  in  the  pursuit  in  a  large  way, 
but  I  feel  that  my  success  is  largely  due 
to  a  good  locality  and  hard  work  rather 
than  to  any  special  ability  on  my  part. 
But,  as  I  have  learned  much  about  bees 
from  the  writings  of  others,  I  am  willing, 
in  turn,  to  write  any  tiling  that  may  he 
of   benefit   to   others.      These     "others" 


will,  I  fear,  I>e  l)eginners;  or,  at  most, 
tho.se  who  have  been  in  the  bu.siness  but 
a  short  time;  therefore,  in  this  first  arti- 
cle, it  will,  perhaps,  not  be  out  of  place 
to  say  .something  about  hives. 

IIi\-esare  a  very  important  factor  in 
our  pursuit;  and,  with  a  first  class  modern 
hive,  I  believe  that  a  skillful  apiarist,  one 
who  thoroughly  understands  his  locality 
in  respect  totlie  time  and  duration  of  its 
honey  flows,  can,  as  a  rule,  secure  at 
least  //i/rr  finirs  the  amount  of  surplus 
than  he  could  with  old  fashioned  do.k 
hives.  \\'ith  a  modern  hive  the  apiarist 
not  only  has  control  of  the  brood  cham- 
ber, but  the  improved  surplus  arrange- 
ments, especially  the  tiering  up  feature, 
by  which  we  can  give  the  right  amount 
of  room  as  needed,  enables  bees  to  store 
larger  quantities  of  honey.  Often,  in  this 
locality,  at  least,  when  honey  is  coming 
in  freely,  the  weather,  especially  at  night, 
i.-'  so  cool  that,  with  a  large  amount  of 
.surplus  room  given  at  one  time,  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  the  bees  to  keep  up  the 
necessary  degree  of  heat  for  comb  build- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  in  hot  weather, 
our  present  surplus  arrangements  give  so 
much  better  ventilation  that  the  bees  are 
able  to  continue  their  work  at  times  when 
thev  would  l)e  forced  from  the  old  style 
of  surplus  arrangelnents  on  account  of 
tlie  heat. 

The  best  size  of  hive  is  a  subject  that 
was  much  discussed  .some  time  ago;  and, 
to  some  extent,  the  discussion  is  kept  up 
right  along,  for,  like  a  well  known  ghost, 
it  seems  to  be  a  subject  that  "will  not 
down."  I  believe  that  the  majorit}'  of 
the  large,  practical  bee-keepers  of  the 
Northern  States  prefer  a  small,  or  medium 
sized  hive  for  the  production  of  comb 
honey.  Aside  from  the  size,  there  are  a 
number  of  kinds  or  styles  in  use;  all  of 
which,  no  doubt,  have  both  good  and  bad 
points.  I  never  used  many  double-walled 
hives;  as  my  experience  in  the  out-door 
wintering  of  bees  convinced  me  that,  for 
;ny  locality,  it  is  .safer  and  cheaper  to  win- 
ter them  under  ground.  As  to  protect- 
ing  colonies  in   chaff,    or  double-walled 
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hives,  after  they  are  set  out  in  the  spring, 
the  (UfiFerence  with  nie  in  favor  of  colo- 
nies so  treated  was  so  slight  that  I  was 
unable  to  detect  it,  hence  I  use  nothing 
but  single-walled  hives.  I  envy  those, 
however,  who  use  them  and  make  a  suc- 
cess in  wintering  bees  on  their  summer 
stands;  for  the  hardest  and' most  disagree- 
able work  about  out-yards  is  the  hauling 
of  colonies  back  and  forth.  If  one  is  run- 
ning a  number  of  out-yards  it  is  not 
practical,  for  many  reasons,  to  have  a 
suitable  wintering-cellar  for  each  yard. 

The  hive  I  have  most  largely  in  use, 
and  the  one  I  prefer  as  a  single-story 
.brood-hive,  is  a  plain  eight-frame  hive 
made  on  the  same  principle  as  the  dove- 
tailed hive.  Of  course,  dovetailed  cor- 
ners add  nothing  to  the  convenience  or 
utility  of  a  hive;  still,  I  consider  the  dove- 
tailed or  lock-corner  joint  the  strongest 
and  most  durable  joint  possible  to  be 
made  for  a  hive;  and  my  locality,  subject 
to  profuse  dews  at  night,  hot  sunshine 
and  drying  winds  in  the  day  time,  is  a 
good  place  to  test  the  hive  joint  question, 
e.specially  it  the  hives  set  right  out  in  the 
sun  unprotected  as  most  of  mine  do  the 
greater  part  of  the  season. 

In  my  opinion  any  one  who  follows  our 
pursuit  in  a  large  way  for  the  profit  to  be 
derived  from  it,  will  ultimately  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  wants  a  single- 
walled  hive  without  porticos  or  beveled 
joints.  One  feature  that  I  would  not  like 
to  dispense  with  is  to  have  the  brood - 
chambers  so  made  that  they  can  be  readi- 
ly tiered  up. 

I  consider  any  covering  above  the 
brood  frames  and  sections,  except  a  flat 
board  cover,  as  entirely  unnecessary,  ex- 
cept under  some  conditions  when  it  pays 
to  use  a  shade-board. 

I  want  thick  top  bars  for  brood-frames, 
and  no  honey-boards.  With  thick  top- 
bars  hone)'-boards  are  unnecessar}-.  I 
know  there  are  able  men  in  our  ranks 
who  prefer  to  use  honey-boards;  but  how 
or  why  the}'  can  if  they  have  given  thick 
top  bars  a  fair  trial  is  something  I  can 
not  understand. 


I  consider  the  money  well  invested, 
and  the  time  it  takes  well  spent,  to  have 
hives  and  supers  painted.  However  it 
may  be  with  others,  with  me  an  unpaint- 
ed  hiye  made  out  of  ordinary  lumber  is 
not  in  use  more  than  seven  or  eight  years 
before  the  corners  gape,  the  wood  checks 
and  begins  to  decay,  so  that,  as  a  whole, 
I  find  it  pays  to  paint.  For  reasons  that 
I  will  not  take  space  to  explain,  I  will  ad- 
mit that  my  locality  is  undoubtedly  a  very 
hard  one  on  hives;  still,  I  own  some 
painted  ones  that  have  been  used  by  my- 
self and  others  for  about  twenty  years, 
and  they  are  in  good  condition  yet.  As 
for  bees  doing  better  in  unpainted  hives,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  observe  any- 
thing in  their  favor  in  this  respect;  al- 
though I  have  used  both  painted  and  un- 
painted hives  ever  since  I  have  kept  bees. 

The  cover  is  an  important  part  of  a 
hive.  I  like  a  cover  that  is  flat  on  both 
sides;  and  the  best  one  of  this  kind  I  have 
found  is  made  of  two  boards,  either 
matched,  or  with  a  tin  joint  held  in  place 
by  a  saw-kerf  in  the  upper  edge  of  each 
board.  With  two  boards  I  find  them  less 
inclined  to  warp  or  check  than  when 
made  from  one  wide  board.  Then  there 
is  the  Higginsville  cover;  a  number  of 
which  I  have  in  use.  This  cover  is  flat 
on  the  under  side,  but  partly  gabled  on 
top;  made  so  by  the  outer  edges  of  the  two 
boards  of  which  it  is  composed  being  bev- 
eled or  thinned  down  to  about  half  the 
thickness  they  are  in  the  center.  This  I 
consider  a  poor  cover;  for,  aside  from  the 
fact  that,  here  in  this  countr}-,  bees  should 
be  protected  in  the  spring  and  fall  by  a  cov- 
er the  whole  of  which  is  at  least  J/s  of  an 
inch  thick,  with  me  this  cover  warps  and 
twists  badly.  Sometimes  these  thin  edges 
warp  up  in  the  center  when  the  ends  are 
held  true  b\-  the  cleats.  It  is  no  more 
than  fair,  however,  for  me  to  say  that 
mine  is  not  the  improved  cover,  of  this 
style,  as  made  during  the  last  year  or 
more.  Another  thing  that  I  do  not  like 
aVjout  covers  of  this  kind  is  that  it  is  more 
difficult  to  tier  hives  up  with  them  in  use. 
It  is  true  that  hives  with  this  cover  can  be 
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tiered  up  if  the  hollom  hoards  have 
cleats  at  the  extreme  ends,  both  front  and 
rear,  although  each  hive  must  be  placed 
very  accurately;  but,  when  tiering  up 
hives  six  or  seven  high  in  the  cellar,  if 
the  bottom  boards  are  left  on,  it  is  much 
easier  to  do  so  if  they  have  flat  covers, 
and  bottom  boards  with  cleats  back  an 
inch  or  so  from  each  end.  Such  a  board 
gives  a  much  better  chance  to  handle  a 
hive  with  a  loose  bottom,  not  only  iji 
tiering  up  but  at  any  time  they  have  to  be 
moved.  Sometimes  it  is  very  convenient 
in  the  yard  to  set,  and  leave  for  a  short 
lime,  hive  bodies  or  supers  containing 
honey  upon  top  of  other  hives,  and  if 
placed  on  2iflat  cover,  and  covered  up, 
the  contents  are  safe  from  robbers.  As 
to  the  advantage  of  a  gable  cover  in  shed- 
ding rain,  it  is  very  slight;  for  a  hive  in  a 
yard  should  always  have  the  rear  end  a 
trifle  higher  to  prevent  rain  and  snow 
from  running  or  beating  in  at  the  entrance, 
and  this  makes  it  an  easy  matter  for  wa- 
ter to  run  off  a  flat  cover.  I  believe  that 
a  flat  cover  made  of  matched  pieces  about 
two  inches  wide  would  be  superior,  so  far 
as  warping  is  concerned,  to  any  cover 
now  made.  I  have  a  number  made  out  of 
matched  pieces  about  four  inches  wide, 
which  have  proved  very  satisfactory. 
Such  a  cover,  if  well  painted,  and  then 
covered  with  zinc,  would,  last  indefinite- 
ly. 

Before  closing  my  remarks  about  hives 
I  would  like  to  say  a  few  .vords  about 
divsible  brood-chamber  hives;  for  these 
hives,  when  righly  and  accurately  made, 
are,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  prac- 
tical hives  made  for  the  production  of 
either  comb  or  extracted  honey.  .\  few 
years  ago  I  had  atout  60  of  these  hives  in 
use,  and,  although  they  were  simply 
half-depth  bodies  cont.iining  ordinary 
shallow  extracting  frames.  I  was  well 
pleased  with  the  results;  and  it  was  easy 
for  me  to  see  and  understand  how  better 
results  could  be  more  easily  obtained 
from  hives  of  this  charai  ler  when  proper- 
ly made — like  the  Heddon.  Of  course, 
the  use  of  these  hives  entails  a  different 
management  in  many  respects  from    that 


of  single-story  hives.  I  have  none  of 
these  hives  in  use  at  present,  as,  two  years 
ago,  I  sold  the  out-yard  in  which  they 
were.  At  one  time  I  was  strongly  inclin- 
ed to  gradually  change  and  use  this  style 
of  hive  exclusively,  but  I  finally  decided 
against  them.  One  reason  for  this  decis- 
ion was  on  account  of  their  cost.  If  a 
man  makes  his  own  hives  it  is,  aside  from 
the  cove-  and  floor,  as  much  or  moie 
work  to  make  one  of  these  as  it  is  to  make 
two  single-story  hives. 

I  am,  however,  at  present,  using  a  num- 
ber of  divisible  brood  chamber  box-hives. 
These  are  very  cheaply  and  easily  made, 
and,  for  some  purposes,  or,  perhaps  I 
should  say,  wnA^v  some  conditions  ,1  con- 
sider them  superior  to  frame  hives;  and, 
as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  these 
hives  in  the  future,  I  will  briefly  describe 
how  they  are  made.  Their  length  and 
width  is  the  same  as  the  eight-frame 
hives;  so  that  they  can  be  used  with  them 
and  with  eight-frame  hive-supers  in  any 
combination  of  tiering  up  that  may  be  de- 
sired. The  bottom  boards  to  these  are 
also  made  with  strips  on  the  sides  and 
back  end,  which  gives  an  entrance,  in 
front  without  cutting  the  hive.  The  top- 
bars  are  made  of  lath  nailed  in  so  as  to  leave 
a  bee-space  above  them.  No  foundation 
is  ever  fastened  to  these  top  bars,  the  bees 
being  allowed  to  build  comb  to  suit  them- 
selves. ,\s  there  are  no  bottom  bars,  I  ex- 
pected, when  two  or  more  were  used  as  a 
brood-nest,  that  the  combs  in  the  upper 
ones  would  be  fastened  to  the  top  bars  of 
the  one  below,  but  I  have  never,  as  yet, 
found  one  fastened  enough  in  this  way  to 
break  the  comb  loose  from  the  top  bar 
when  separating  them.  I  have  them  of 
various  de])ths,  but  .six  or  seven  inches 
is  about  right  for  the  use  that  I  make  of 
them. 

Now,  "suspend  judgment"  as  to  the 
value  of  these  hives  until  I  de.scribe,  later, 
lunv  they  are  used,  and  if  any  have  fol- 
lowed me  this  far,  no  doubt  they  will  be 
jjleased  to  know  that  this,  for  the  present, 
at  least,  concludes  what  I  have  to  say 
ubout  hives. 

Southern,  Minn.  Dec  3.  1898. 
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GETTING  USED  TO  CRITICISM. 


Do    Open    Separators    Really   have    any     In- 
fluence   upon  the  Filling  of  Sections? 


E.    A.  DAGGITT. 


DEING  one  of 
■^  those  whose 
writings  were 
first  criticised  in 
the  Review's 
Department  of 
Criticism,  I  had 
intended  before 
this  to  i^ive  my 
opinion  of  tlie 
department,  but 
have  failed  to  do 
so,  owing  to  absence  from  home,  and 
other  things.  At  first  the  new  depart- 
ment seemed  to  stir  up  so  much  strife 
that  I  did  not  hold  a  high  opinion  of  it; 
but  after  it  had  continued  a  while,  and  I 
became  better  acquainted  with  it,  and  I 
had  read  the  critic's  defense  of  his  criti- 
cismS,  my  opinion  of  it  changed;  and  I 
now  consider  it  a  valuable  feature  of  the 
Review;  and  hope  it  will  be  continued. 
Mr.  Taylor  I  have  held  in  high  estimation 
as  a  bee-keeper  and  as  an  apicultural 
writer,  and  I  would  like  to  see  him  have 
a  proper  latitude  in  his  new  field  of  labor. 
After  the  department  becomes  better  un- 
derstood, all  opposition  to  it  will  undoubt- 
edly cease.  It  is  not  always  pleasant  to 
have  one's  errors  in  composition  pointed 
out  in  a  public  journal,  especially  in  the 
one  in  which  they  are  committed;  still,  it 
may  be  best  to  do  so.  I  would  be  g'ad 
to  see  our  apicultural  journals  brought  to 
a  high  literary  standard  if  it  can  be  done 
without  losing  some  of  the  best  apicul- 
tural thoughts.  If  we  can  attain  the  for- 
mer without  sacrificing  the  latter,  right 
and  well;  but,  if  not,  we  would  better 
lower  the  literary  standard. 

There  are  those  who  have  good  ideas 
but  do  not  have  facility  in  expressing 
them.  These  should  not  be  deterred 
from  writing  if  thev  can  write  reasonably 


well;  in  fact,  there  ought  to  be  some  way 
to  get  such  ideas  for  our  journals  even  if 
the  editors  have  to  re-write  the  articles 
containing  them.  Then,  too,  there  are. 
no  doubt,  those  in  the  ranks  of  apicultur- 
al writers  who,  like  myself,  are  sometimes 
absent  minded.  Such  are  very  likely  to 
make  mistakes,  and  fail  to  see  them  un- 
til too  late  Such  need  forbearance  on 
the  part  of  the  critics.  The  writer  of  this 
has,  besides,  to  suffer  from  the  strange 
fatality  of  the  compositor  making  mis- 
takes in  putting  his  writings  into  type. 
I  seldom  have  an  article  published  that 
does  not  contain  at  least  one  mistake  of 
the  type-setter.  Then,  again,  we  ma}- 
sometimes  get  a  little  careless  or  indiffer- 
ent when  writing  our  articles,  and  if  we 
make  mistakes  and  they  are  pointed  out 
we  may  not  like  it.  Strange  beings  we 
are.  Mr.  Taylor  will  have  to  do  the  best 
he  can  with  us,  making  due  allowance  of 
course,  for  our  infirmities. 

One  thing  in  the  new  Department  of 
Criticism  had  a  particular  interest  to  me, 
because  it  was  an  old  idea  of  mine.  I  re- 
fer to  the  plan  of  putting  combs  above 
the  brood  nest  in  the  spring  so  as  to  en- 
courage brood  rearing  by  supplying  any 
deficiency  in  stores  and  by  affording  a 
place  to  store  honey  taken  from  the 
brood  nest  to  make  room  for  the  laying 
of  the  queen.  I  conceived  the  idea  in 
this  way:  About  ten  years  ago  I  had  sev- 
eral hives  of  bees  packed  in  chaff  in  a  re- 
ceptacle for  the  purpose,  and  they  had 
built  up  strong  early  in  the  spring.  When 
the  fruit  bloom  came  I  gave  each  colony 
a  super  of  partly  finished  sections.  When 
the  sea.son  of  fruit  bloom  ended  it  seemed 
as  if  the  bees  had  stored  quite  a  little  sur- 
plus of  fruit  bloom  honey,  but  when  the 
sections  were  removed  from  the  hives 
and  examined  I  found  the  honey  to  be  in 
part  buckwheat  honey.  As  there  was  no 
buckwheat  bloom  at  this  time  of  year, 
the  bees  must  have  carried  this  kind  of 
honey  u]i  from  the  brood  nest  to  make 
room  for  brooil  rearing. 

From  this  experience  I  developed  a 
system  of  building  up  colonies  by  putting 
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sliallow  frames  above  the  brood  nest  for 
tlie  double  purposes  mentioned  and  to 
encouraj^e  tbe  bees  to  occupy  space  above 
ibe  brooil  nest  before  tbe  main  honey  sea- 
son opens,  and  not  below  it,  as  some  have 
wronglv  adviseil.  The  hives  should  be 
warmly  packed  when  this  system  is  used, 
or  failure  may  result.  At  some  future 
time,  and  after  some  future  apicultural 
experiments,  I  hope  to  fully  describe  the 
system,  but  will  do  so  in  connection  with 
a  system  of  management  of  bees  during 
the  spring  and  summer,  of  which  it  is  a 
part.  Probably  others  have  made  use  of 
the  same  principle  in  building  up  colo- 
nies. If  -SO,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  their  opinion  of  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  not  learning 
as  much  about  "fences"  and  other  per- 
forated or  open  separators  as  we  should, 
considering  the  advantages  claimed  for 
them  befoils  the  last  honey  season  open- 
ed. I  fear  they  are  not  going  to  be  the 
panacea  for  that  ill  of  bee-keeping  that 
tliey  were  claimed  to  cure.  I  never  look- 
ed favorably  on  such  separators.  The 
whole  matter  seemed  to  me  like  this:  If 
separators  with  openings  through  them 
were  better  than  closed  separators,  then 
wire  cloth  separators  would  be  still  better, 
for  they  would  give  freer  communication 
between  the  combs,  and  no  separator  at 
all  would  be  best  of  all,  for  there  would 
then  be  no  obstructions  between  the 
combs.  Now,  wire  cloth  separators  were 
one  of  the  features  of  the  Betsinger  supers 
introduced  by  ¥ .  A.  Salisbury  in  his  cat- 
alogue for  1 .887.  Besides  this  feature, 
these  supers  were  made  to  take  tall  plain 
sections  3  9-16  by  4  5.S  inches.  I  have  se- 
cured comb  honey  both  with  and  with- 
out separators,  but  I  have  never  noticed 
that  the  comb  was  any  better  attached  to 
the  wood  of  the  sections  when  secured 
one  way  or  the  other.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  if  closed  separators  discourage  the 
bees  from  properly  altin  hing  the  combs 
Itj  the  sections,  that  the  less  of  them  we 
have  the  better;  and  if  we  have  none  at 
.ill,  still  better. 

The  filling  out  of  the  sections  next  to 
the  wood  in  sections  where  open    separa- 


tors have  been  used  is  due,  I  think,  to 
other  causes  than  the  open  character  of 
the  separators.  It  seems  to  me  that  clos- 
ed separators  would  be  best  when  only 
starters  are  used  in  the  sections,  for  they 
would  aid  in  taking  away  the  empty  ap- 
pearance of  the  supers,  and  they  would 
help  the  bees  to  keep  up  the  necessary 
warmth  for  comb  building;  in  fact,  I  am 
convinced  that  bees  would  build  comb 
better  if  supers  were  divided  into  narrow 
cavities  by  thin  partitions,  and  the  cavi- 
ties were  open  only  at  the  bottom;  provid- 
ed, only  starters  are  used  in  the  cavities. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  will  be  able  to 
arrive  at  the  truth  of  these  things  in  the 
near  future. 
White  Hoitse  Sta.,  N.  Y.  Nov.  19,  1898. 


Department  of 

riticism 


R.  I,.    TAYI^OR. 


Blame  where  you  must,  be  candid  where  you  can, 
.\nd  be  each  critic  the  Good-natured  Man. 

GOLDSMITH. 


TRUSTS  AND  COMBINES  NOT  WHOLLY  UN- 
MIXED EVILS. 
In  the  Review,  page  362,  Doolittle, 
after  settling  old  scores  with  me,  proceeds 
to  point  out  the  ridiculous  character  of 
the  loud  claims  that  have  been  made  in 
regard  to  the  "facing"  of  comb  honey- 
having  done  more  to  lower  the  price  of  the 
same  than  have  all  other  evils.  Moreover, 
he  has  his  own  ideas  as  to  the  causes  that 
have  lowered  the  price  of  honey  to  such 
a  degree  as  he  claims  as  to  "rob  bee- 
keepers." Aslgalherhis  view,  itis  that 
luiuey  is  not  too  low,  strictly  speaking, 
but  too  low  com])aratively.  In  other 
words,  the  price  of  honey  has  taken  its 
natural  course  downwards  while  the 
price  of  many  of  the  necessities  of  life 
have    been    preveuteil    from   taking   that 
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natural  course  by  the  power  of  monopo- 
lies. After  eloquently  giving  an  apt  il- 
lustration of  what  a  monopoly  is,  he  cites 
as  instances  the  Glass  Trust,  the  Nail 
Trust,  the  Oil  Trust,  the  Match  Trust, 
the  Screw  Trust,  the  Sugar  trust  and 
others;  and  mentions  the  enormous  capi- 
talization of  these  companies.  He  takes 
a  vastly ,  popular  view  of  the  matter;  so 
popular  that  he  did  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  offer  any  evidence  that  Trusts  in  gen- 
eral, or  any  one  of  them  in  particular,  is 
a  monopoly.  He  relied,  as  he  safely 
might,  upon  the  crowd  holding  up  both 
hands  in  his  support.  Perhaps  this  view 
of  Trusts  is  popular  because  it  furnishes 
people  a  scape-goat  that  is  at  hand  all 
the  year  around.  However,  though  it  is 
a  tempting  thing,  it  is  a  pernicious  thing 
to  get  into  the  habit  of  charging  one's 
circumstances  and  failures  to  some  one 
else.  So  it  may  be  worth  while  to  call 
attention  to  what  I  think  is  a  fact,  that 
Trusts  are  not  properly  chargeable  with 
any  of  the  ills  of  bee-keepers. 

A  monopoly  is  the  exclusive  possession 
of  anything,  as  a  commodity  or  market. 
There  may  be  a  Trust  that  has  some  such 
exclusive  possession,  but  I  do  not  know 
of  one.  In  some  cases  competition  may 
be  smothered  to  some  extent,  but  it  is 
open  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Trusts 
generally  are  monopolies  in  the  sense  that 
the  A.  I.  Root  Company  is  a  monopolj'. 
Competition  is  open,  alike  in  both  cases, 
but  in  each  case  competition  is  difficult. 
Why  i*  Ch  iefly  beca  use  the  i  odi  modi  ties  are 
in  each  case  sold  at  such  a  low  price. 
Doolittle  relates  that  in  '74  he  sold  his 
honey  at  28)2  cents;  say,  two  and  a  half 
times  what  it  would  bring  now.  I  judge 
the  prices  of  necessaries,  on  the  average, 
have  been  reduced  at  least  in  a  like  pro- 
portion. Nails  are  i^  cents,  or  less,  a 
pound;  good  illuminating  oil,  at  this  dis- 
tance from  its  source,  8  or  9  cents  a  gallon ; 
and  matches  almost  nothing,  notwith- 
standing the  Trusts.  At  all  events,  I 
am  surprised  that  the  price  of  honey  has 
not  been  reduced  more  than  it  has  been. 
Look  at  its   history   for   the  last   twenty 


five  years.  It  has  been  a  time  of  expan- 
sion; I  may  say  of  forced  expansion. 
Manufactories  of  supplies  have  sprang 
up;  numerous  apicultural  journals  have 
been  started;  and  many  works  on  bee- 
keeping published.  As  was  natural,  the 
people  financially  interested  in  these 
things  were  anxious  to  increase  their 
clientelage,  and  so  preached  the  doctrine 
that  nectar  was  going  to  waste  ever}^- 
where  in  our  blessed  country;  that  it 
ought  to  be  saved,  and  that  the  country 
ought  to  be  stocked  with  bees  to  save  it; 
that,  in  fact,  almost  every  body  in  the 
country  ought  to  keep  a  few  colonies  of 
bees,  for  their  product  was  clear  gain. 
Conventions  were  instituted,  and,  won- 
derful to  tell,  all  bee-keepers,  from  the 
goodness  of  their  hearts  or  the  simplicity 
of  their  heads,  turned  in  joyfully  to  in- 
crease competition  in  their  owi  business. 
Of  course,  the  nail  maker  was  not  hur- 
rahing for  more  competitors;  neither  was 
the  maker  of  bee-supplies,  nor  the  api- 
cultural publisher.  "The  profits  on  sup- 
plies were  very  close,  and  it  would  be 
nothing  less  than  suicidal  to  attempt  to 
publish  a  new  bee  journal."  Then,  hon- 
ey is  in  no  sense  a  necessity,  '•'here  has 
never  been  an  urgent  demand  for  it. 
Under  such  an  increased  production  the 
onl}'  wonder  is  that  the  price  is  s^  high 
as  it  is. 

Then,  bee-keepers  labor  under  another 
great  disadvantage.  Their  conventions 
and  Unions,  as  compared  with  Trusts  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  nmnufactured 
articles,  afford  them  no  advantage  in 
economy  of  production.  It  is  this  point 
of  economy  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion that  makes  companies  with  great 
aggregations  of  wealth.  Trusts,  if  you 
will,  are  nece.ssary  in  this  age.  We 
nuist  have  the  cheapest  possible  distribu- 
tion. We  cannot  flourish  without  them; 
and  can  get  them  only  through  enor- 
mously strong  companies.  The  fact  that 
Trusts  so  operate  as  sometimes  to  drive 
weaker  companies  out  of  business,  incon- 
testibly  attests  the  fact  that  they  are  put- 
ting goods  upon  the   market   at   a   lower 
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price.  I  hear  no  complaint  against  the 
larLce  department  stores  in  the  city;  yet 
their  effect  is  the  same  as  that  of  Trusts; 
thi)ngh,  perhaps,  not  to  the  same  bene- 
ficial degree.  They  drive  weaker  com- 
panies to  the  wall  sometimes,  but  they 
lower  prices.  Now  I  have  said  nothing 
in  favor  of  monopolies.  Some  of  the 
Trusts  in  which  we  are  most  interested  I 
know  are  not  tnonopolies.  The  oil  Trust 
has  at  least  one  vigorous  competitor  in 
this  State;  and  only  the  other  day  Arbuck- 
ler  Bros.,  sugar  refiners,  reduced  the 
price  of  sugar  3-16  of  a  cent,  and  sell  di- 
rect to  retailers. 

Doolittle  says  "it  now  comes  out  that 
the  full  cost  of  the  best  refined  granula- 
ted sugar  is  only  aU  cents  a  pound."  If 
he  means  in  this  country,  it  is  incredible; 
■•"•'  «he  laws  of  trade  are  such  that  it  is 
impossible  tiii.*  H  is  a  fact.  But  what  a 
sad  blow  it  would  be  to  us  honey  produ- 
cers if  it  should  prove  to  be  true;  and  in 
some  way  it  should  come  to  be  sold  for 
what  it  is  worth.  For  our  financial  good, 
it  is  much  too  cheap  already. 

"No  man  can  get  ;f  1,000,000  without  a 
similar  monopoly,"  says  Doolittle,  refer- 
ring to  his  illustration.  Unlike  Doolittle, 
I  have  no  curses  for  the  millionaire;  and 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  truth  in  his 
statement.  I  saw  it  stated  recently  that 
there  were  forty -four  millionaires  in  this 
State.  I  don't  believe  one  of  them  got 
any  considera])le  amount  of  his  wealth 
by  any  sort  of  monopoly.  This  illustrates 
the  traits  of  men  who  become  millionaires: 
(reneral  .\lger,  many  years  ago,  came  to 
this  town  from  Pontiac,  nearly  forty 
miles  away,  and  back  again,  a-foot,  be- 
cause he  could  make  better  time  than  the 
stage  coach  and  save  53-Oo  fare.  Close 
management  and  energy  did  it.  I  do 
not  envy  them  on  account  of  their  wealth, 
nor  the  little  additional  comfort  they  get 
out  of  it.  I  don't  believe  it  would  be  safe 
fur  me  to  be  possesse<l  of  |i,0f)0,ooo;  and 
most  of  us  have  probably  all  that  is  good 
for  us.  Let  those  who  can  bear  wealth 
have  it.  Neither  our  State  nor  country 
coulil  well   spare  them. 


SUGGESTED  CH.\NGES  IN  SHIPPING  CASES 
M.WNOT  BE  RE.\I.  IMPROVEMENTS. 
Mr.    Aspinwall     in     Review,    360,   rec- 
ommends a  Shipping  case,  with  some  new 
features,  for  its  ''simplicity  of   construc- 
tion and  beauty  of  finish,"  as  well  as   be- 
cause the  lack   of   the  "np-drip"    feature 
further  lessens  the  cost."     I  can  see  that 
putting   the   covers   and   bottoins   inside 
the  sides  and  ends  might  add   something 
to  the  beauty  of   finish,  and    that  laying 
aside  the  no-drip  feature  would  lessen  the 
cost  a  little,  but   that   there  is   any   sum 
total  of  advantages  I  fail  to   discover.     It 
seems   to   me  certain     that   glass  which 
must  rely  upon  the  first  section  to  hold  it 
in  must  sometimes  find  room  to  work  in 
and  slide  down.     Then,  judging  from  the 
Vjottoms  and  covers  I  have   seen,  which 
are  furnished  by  the  makers  of   supplies, 
considerable  more  care  nmst  be  exercised 
to   make   them   sufficiently   exact   to   be 
used  in  the  proposed  case;  this  would  add 
something  to  the  expense.      Again,    the 
putting  together  of  such  a  case,  especially 
the  nailing  in  of   the   bottom ,  could    not 
be  done  so  rapidly   and    would   require  a 
fairly  good  mechanic  to  do  it  well;  all   of 
which  deserves  consideration.     As  to  the 
no-drip  feature,  I  question  the  wisdom   of 
dispensing  with  it.     Some   sections  could 
be  shipped  with  it  that  could  not  be  safe- 
ly shipped  without,  and   a   more   careful 
person  would  be  required  to  pack   honey 
without  it  than  with  it. 

\VH.\T  INDUCES  BEES  TO  REAR  BROOD 
FREELY. 
In  Review,  366,  Hasty  quotes  Aikin  as 
saying  "that  it  seems  to  be  an  undisputed 
fact  that  bees  will  not  rear  brood  freely 
unless  they  have  on  hand  plenty  of  stores 
to  back  them,"  and  he  then  goes  on  to 
sav:  "I  guess  X\\aVs  about  so,  although 
hard  on  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  stim- 
ulative feeding."  He  further  says  it  is 
"not  (luite  (//ziWj'Atrue."  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  kernel  of  the  nut  is  that  under 
otherwise  proper  circumstances  they  will 
rear  brocxl  freely  either  if  they  have 
plenty  of  stores  or  a  presently  bright  pros- 
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pect  of  a  good  supply  coming.  A  few 
(lays  of  steady  feeding,  or  a  few  days  of 
steady  gathering  from  flowers,  furnishes 
the  prospect.  They  are,  like  spendthrifts 
with  easily  gotten  wealth,  prodigal  of 
honey  just  brought  in,  though  they  have 
not  a  pound  of  stores  in  the  hive;  while 
they  are  very  careful  of  stores  on  hand; 
especially  if  scant,  unless  more  are  com- 
ing in.  These  facts  furnish  what  ground 
there  is  for  stimulative  feeding  to  stand 
on. 

RKVIEW  H.\S  A  FAUI,TY  INDEX. 

There  is  nothing  more  valuable  about  a 
book  or  a  journal,  which  is  to  be  preserv- 
ed for  future  reference,  than  a  good  index. 
Without  close  examination  I  presume  the 
index  to  the  last  volume  of  the  Review  is 
full  and  complete  with  the  exception  of 
the  part  relating  to  the  December  num- 
ber. That  by  some  mischance  appears  to 
be  so  defective  as  to  be  of  little  value. 

THE  DISADVANTAGES   OF    I^ARGE    HIVES. 

It  will  be  well  for  those  who  are  med- 
itating adopting  a  larger  hive  to  move 
cautiously.  The  editor  of  Gleanings  has 
become  enthusiastic  on  account  of  his 
supposed  discovery  that  a  hive  of  two 
bodie  of  a  hive,  one  on  the  top  of  the 
other,  is  better  than  any  other,  large  or 
small;  and  he  has  already  quite  a  follow- 
ing. Of  course,  his  idea  has  been  op- 
posed; and  when  crowded  by  the  argu- 
ments of  his  opponents,  he  has  appealed 
from  time  to  time  to  Dadant,  who  has  al- 
ways been  uncompromisingly  in  favor  of 
a  large  hive.  He  is  a  producer  of  ex- 
tracted honey.  The  editor  has  at  last  in- 
duced him  to  write  a  series  of  articles  on 
hives;  and  it  turns  out  that  he  has  little 
sympathy  for  the  'double-deckers."  In- 
deed, he  condemns  them  unsparingly. 
(Gleanings,  871)  But  the  editor  is  after 
information,  and  inquires  of  Dadant 
whether  his  own  large  hive  is  adapted  to 
the  production  of  comb  honey.  In 
Gleanings,  907,  he  proceeds  to  reply, 
giving  the  disadvantages  of  large  hives. 
'  'They  cost  a  great  deal  of  money. ' '  "They 
are  not  suitable   for   comb   honev  unless 


under  special  management."  "Those 
large  hives  are  very  cumbrous.  It  is  out 
of  the  question  for  one  man  to  carry  one 
of  them  from  one  place  to  another  in  the 
apiary  unaided  even  if  it  does  not  con- 
tain any  bees."  "But  the  worst  thing  is 
transportation;"  either  by  rail  or  wagon. 
"We  consider  a  hive  a  fixture  after  the 
bees  have  b;en  put  into  it,  and  we  see  no 
more  need  of  transporting  it  about  than  a 
house.  "  "I  want  the  hive  to  stay 
there  like  a  hog-shed  or  a  chicken- 
house."  Mr.  Dadant  feels  somewhat 
diffident  about  "putting  the  case  before 
the  jury"  against  himself;  but  there  is 
no  necessity.  He  grants  about  all  the 
small-hive,  comb-honey  people  claim. 
Scarcely  any  one  would  claim  that,  for 
extracted  honey,  with  his  methods,  he 
should  change  his  hive. 

BOILING  HONEY  IN  A  VACUUM. 

According  to  a  "  straw  "  (Gleanings, 
905  )  Mr.  Hooker,  in  the  British  Bee 
Journal,  reports  having  removed  ferment 
from  honey  without  injuring  its  aroma 
by  boiling  it  /;/  vacuo.  Dr.  Miller  thinks 
possibly  that  is  no  better  than  giving  the 
honey  its  time  on  the  reservoir  of  a  cook- 
stove.  Boiling  in  a  vacuum  is  the  meth- 
od largely  used  in  the  production  of  sug- 
ar. By  it,  boiling  takes  place  at  a  com- 
paratively low  temperature,  and  1  am  in- 
clined to  think  Mr.  Hooker  has  suggest- 
ed a  valuable  thing. 

POPULOUS  COLONIES  GREATLV    GIVEN   TO 
SW.\RMING. 

Mr.  Cloverdale  reports  ( American  Bee 
Journal,  805)  having  given  each  of  ten 
colonies  an  extra  hive  body  filled  with 
worker  comb  in  May.  When  white 
clover  began  to  hlpom  he  says  they  were 
chock  full  of  brood  and  bees.  Supers  were 
put  on  both  single-deckers  and  double- 
deckers  and  he  was  interested  to  learn 
whether  they  would  work  or  swarm,  and  he 
says ' '  As  the  harvest  came  on  they  began  to 
swarm,  and,  I  must  confess,  to  my  surprise, 
these  i6-frame  colonies  rather  too  badly." 
This  must  be  so  as  a  rule  when  comb 
honey  is  made  the  object.     The  stronger 
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the  colonies  the  greater  the  incHuation  to 
swarm,  seems  to  me  a  matter  of  course. 
The  proper  method  of  procedure  is  to 
accept  one  swarm  and  prevent   more. 

HOW  I.ONi;  ISTHIv  LAVING  SEASON? 

In  response  to  a  question  in  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal,  775:  How  many  months 
in  the  year  should  a  good  Italian  (pieen 
he  laying  ?  Dr.  Miller  says  somewhere 
from  seven  to  nine  months.  That  reply 
would  be  likely  to  unduly  alarm  a  novice 
in  this  part  of  the  country  when  he  found 
that  his  queens  under  normal  circumstan- 
ces were  laying  only  about  five  months. 
My  queens  at  least  can  be  relied  on  to  lay 
only  from  April  10  to  September  10 — five 
months;  although  they  frequently  lay  a 
little  sooner  and  a  little  later,  five  and 
one  half  months  would  be  a  full  average. 
Can  it  be  possible,  doctor,  that  at  Maren- 
go queens  sometimes  get  in  nine  months 
of  labor  in  the  year? 

Lapeer,  Mich.,  Dec.  31,  1S98. 


EDITORIAL 

fferings. 


Take  nothing  for  granted. 


» It"  *»»»*»»» 


If  there  is  no  bright  side   to  jour   life, 
polish  up  the  dark  side. 


m^M'*t*M^^*^^ 


Sections  i^  wide,  used    with  separa- 
tors, are  the  most  po])ular    in  Canada. 


■•••■«a<<^«« 


Rambi.kr  really  has  a  vein  of  humor; 
ami  it  is  not  so  deeply  buried,  either,  as  it 
often  comes  to  the  surface. 


Hives  that  have  contained  colonies  in- 
fected with  foul  brood  need  not  be  di.sin- 
ftcted,  says  Mr.  Mcl-A'oy,  Inspector  of 
Apiaries  for  Ontario.  If  the  hive  becomes 
daubed  with  honey,  or  there  are  attached 


to  it  brace  combs  containing  honey,  he 
would  have  the  honey  cleaned  off  and 
the  hive  scalded  at  the  spot  where  the 
honey  had  touched  it.  Said  he,  at  the 
last  Ontario  convention,  "If  the  hives 
need  di.sinfecting,  .so  do  the  bees;  and  if 
the  bees  need  disinfecting,  the  Inspector 
needs— to  be  burned  up." 


'mf^lfaJ'f^*.^*. 


FoiTi.  Brood  is  on  the  decrease  in  On- 
tario, Canada,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
report  of  Mr.  McEvoy,  Inspector  of  Api- 
aries for  that  Province.  In  his  report  for 
1898  he  reported  that  in  1890  he  examin- 
ed 160  apiaries  and  found  150  of  them 
that  were  infected  with  foul  brood;  while, 
in  1898,  he  examined  150,  and  found  the 
disease  in  only  35  apiaries. 


»»*«#^«^rf*«« 


Swarm  Catchers  are  used  with  ex- 
cellent success  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Gemmill  of 
Canada.  He  keeps  several  of  tl^eiu 
scattered  about  the  apiary,  and,  as  soon 
as  a  swarm  is  seen  issuing,  a  catcher  is 
placed  at  the  entrance.  If  the  caged 
swarm  is  allowed  to  stand  an  hour  or  two 
in  the  shade,  until  the  bees  cluster,  it 
may  be  hived  upon  any  stand — by  the 
act  of  clustering  the  bees  give  up  their 
old  location.  Bro.  Holterman  also  re- 
ported at  the  Canadian  convention  that 
he  had  used  the  catchers  and  found  them 
practical. 


K<ia««M^<«^^ 


Combs  that  have  never  contained  foul 
brood,  simply  been  used  as  store  combs, 
and  are  free  from  pollen  and  honey,  and 
have  been  licked  clean  and  dry  by  the  bees, 
mav  be  used  with  no  fear  of  their  com- 
nmnicating  foul  brood;  at  least,  so  says 
Mr.  McEvoy,  Canada's  Inspector  of  Api- 
aries. A  man  who  uses  queen  excluders, 
and  thus  keeps  the  queens  out  of  the  su- 
pers, need  not  sacrifice  his  extracting 
combs  if  they  are  absolutely  free  from 
honev — been  licked  clean  by  the  bees. 
.\n  instance  was  mentioned  where  a  man 
in  \'ernn)nt  sa\eil  2,ikkj  such  combs  and 
used  them  with  no  bad  results. 
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Moths  will  not  attack  clfean,  dry 
combs  that  have  never  been  used  for 
brood  rearing,  and  contain  no  pollen. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Hall  told  me  this  over  at  the 
Canadian  convention.  By  means  of  an 
excluder,  he  keeps  the  queen  out  of  the 
extracting  conii-s.  At  the  end  of  the 
season,  after  the  combs  have  been  emp- 
tied, the  bees  are  allowed  to  lick  the 
combs  dry  and  clean.  In  this  condition, 
free  from  honey,  pollen  or  cocoons,  they 
may  be  hung  in  hives  and  stacked  up  out 
of  doors,  and,  even  with  the  hives  left 
open,  there  is  no  trouble  from  moths.  I 
presume  the  secret  is  that  the  bee  moth's 
larvae  find  no  nitrogenous  food,  in  a  per- 
fectly clean  comb,  hence  can  not  devel- 
ope. 


••^•^»<**Fii^ 


HASTY   SAYS  GOOD  BV. 

In  almost  every  number  of  the  Review 
since  it  began  its  career,  something  more 
than  ten  years  ago,  there  has  been  some- 
thing from  the  pen  of  Hasty.  When  you 
think  of  this,  how  he  has  twined  himself 
around  our  hearts,  you  can  realize  some- 
thing of  the  regret  with  which  I  make 
place  for  the  following: — 

Richards,  Ohio.  Dec.  26,  1898. 

Friend  Hutchinson; 

I  think  I  must 
bring  my  long  series  of  the  "View"  to 
a  close.  Many  reasons  combine  in  this 
conclusion — of  which  it  is  only  necessary 
to  mention  one.  I  ca.n't'.  read  up  my 
journals  evenings — have  lost  hope  of  being 
able  to  do  so.  The  result  of  this  is  that 
whenever  a  "View"  /las  to  be  made  out, 
the  reading  first  has  to  be  done,  all  in 
a  pile,  and  the  time  for  it  taken  out  of 
the  few  hours  each  day  when  I  am  at  my 
best.  The  net  result  is  that  the  number 
of  days  it  takes  to  make  out  a  "View"  is 
unreasonably  great,  and  has  come  to  be 
unendurable. 

Regretfully;    K.  R.  Hasty. 

Bro.  Hasty,  I  know  that  all  of  my  read- 
ers join  with  me  in  regrets  at  the  step 
you  feel  compelled  to  take,  and  hope  that 
this  isn't  really  good  by  ior  good  and  at/; 
that  occasionally,  at  least,  when  the 
spirit  moves,  you  will  send  something  to 
thft-Review. 


The  Western  Bee-Keeper  is  the 
name  of  a  50-ct.,  semi-monthly  just 
started  at  Denver,  Colorano.  Gordon 
and  Bailey  are  the  editors  and  publishers. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  cilmatic  differ- 
ences between  the  East  and  the  West, 
necessitating  a  difference  in  management; 
and  our  western  brethren  expect  to  find 
a  field  for  their  labor  in  furnishing  in- 
struction that  is  especially  adapted  to 
that  particular  locality. 


»»^it»fc»»» 


Propous  is  often  mixed  with  wax  when 
it  is  used.  Mr.  D.  W.  Heise,  at  the 
Guelph  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Association,  showed  a  neat  little  cake 
of  wax  secured  from  chips  of  propolis 
that  he  had  taken  the  pains  to  pick  up 
one  by  one,  so  as  to  make  sure  no  pellets 
of  clear  wax  were  mixed  in  by  accident. 
Repeated  meltings  were  necessary  to  fin- 
ally separate  the  wax;  and  even  then 
there  remained  a  strong  odor  of  propolis. 
According  to  this,  we  are  losing  a  little 
wax  when  we  throw  away  the  propolis 
scraped  from  our  sections. 


•^»^fc»»«<H«^ 


WEDDED  IN     WASHINGTON. 

The  Review  has  frequently  referred  to 
that  hustling  young  man,  Mr.  Charles 
Koeppen,  who,  with  no  help,  manages 
several  out  apiaries  for  comb  honey,  this 
year  producing  20,000  pounds  of  fine, 
white  comb  hone}',  and  it  takes  pleasure 
in  cop3'ing  the  following  from  the  local 
paper: 

"Charles  Koeppen,  of  this  x:ity,  and 
Miss  \'irgie  Tyler,  of  Fredericksburg,  Va., 
were  united  in  marriage  at  the  residence 
of  Rev.  Dr.  C.  C.  Meador,  jjastor  of  the 
Fifth  Baptist  church  at  Washington,  I). 
C.  on  Thursday  of  last  week.  The  wed- 
ding was  a  quiet  one  and  was  a  surprise 
to  many  of  the  bride's  friends  at  her 
home.  The  happy  couple  left  for  Phil- 
adelphia and  Ridgley  Park,  Pa.,  and  will 
return  to  Fredericksburg  to  spend  the 
Christmas  holidays  before  coming  to 
Flint  to  reside.  The  Washington  Star 
says:  'The  bride  is  the  accomplished  and 
attractive  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M. 
J.  Tyler,  while  the  groom  is  a  promising 
and  prominent  young  citizen  of  Flint  and 
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is  larj^ely  eiijiaj^eil  in    bee   culture.      We 
wish  theiu  success  and  happiness.'  " 

I  saw  "Charley"  a  day  or  twoaj.;o.  He 
has  just  returned  from  his  wedditijj  trip, 
and,  altliouL^'h  I  have  known  quite  a  long 
time,  I  never  saw  him  look  younger. 


THK  HKI.l'  THAT  MAY    COMK     KKOM     I,KT- 
TKK.S. 

I  have  several  times  referred  to  the 
help  that  the  Review  has  derived  from 
the  letters  seiii  in  by  its  reiders.  Some 
have  written  as  thousj;h  fearing  their  chatty 
letters  might  bore  me.  Nothing  could  be 
further  froiu  the  truth.  They  may  not 
be  read  the  very  dav  they  are  received, 
but  they  are  all  eventually  read;  and  usu- 
ally within  a  day  or  two  after  they  arrive. 
Seated  in  a  big  rocking  chair,  with  the 
lamp  light  falling  ov-er  my  shoulder, 
and  the  coal  fire  glowing  at  my  feet,  the 
reading  of  long  letters  from  my  subscrib- 
ers is  a  real  treat.  It  is  more  than  that. 
Here  is  the  point:  An  editor  keeps  too 
close  to  his  business.  He  sees  the  inside 
of  it,  but  not  enough  of  the  outside.  If 
he  could  only  step  back  and  view  it  from 
a  distance,  look  at  it  from  the  subscriber's 
standpoint,  he  might  discover  many  an 
error  that  can  not  be  seen  from  the  inside. 
Then  there  is  another  point:  If  an  editor 
can  get  right  up  tiosr  to  his  readers,  be 
able  to  see  as  they  see  and  feel  as  they 
feel,  to  enter  into  their  hopes  and  fears, 
their  desires,  aspirations,  and  ambitions, 
their  joys  and  sorrows,  he  becomes  better 
fitted  for  making  a  journal  that  is  adap- 
ted to  their  needs.  So  I  repeat  what  I 
have  said  before :  Tell  me  about  yourselves. 
Tell  of  your  family,  of  your  bees,  of  your 
plans,  your  hopes,  yes,  and  even  of  your 
sorrows.  Tell  me  what  other  bee  jour- 
nals you  read  liesides  the  Review.  In 
short,  let  me  come  in  and  sit  by  your 
fireside.  One  thing  more:  Don't  neglect 
to  frz'/iViV  the  Review.  If  you  like  it, 
say  so;  and  tell  why.  Don't  forget  the 
wAy.  If  it  has  faults,  tell  nie  what  they 
are.  The  man  who  sees  a  fault  in  the 
Review,  and  h^s  the  courage  to  point  it 
out,  is  ten-fold  mv  friend. 


WKLI.  KILLED  SKCTIONS — HAVE  WE  VET 
LEARNED  THE  SECRET  OF  THEIR 
PRODUCTION? 
Some  of  us  have  thought  that  the  bet- 
ter filling  of  the  sections  secured  by  the 
use  of  plain  secliousand  fence  .separators, 
was  the  result  of  the  freer  comnuinication 
alTordcd  by  lheo])eningsin  the  separators. 
Mr.  Daggitt  in  this  issue  of  the  Review 
asks  a  very  pertinent  questions.  He  says, 
in  effect,  if  the  open  .separators  allow 
freer  communication,  then  no  separators 
at  all  allow  still  freer  comnuinication; 
and,  if  better  filled  sections  are  the  result 
of  freer  communication,  then  the  laying 
aside  of  .separtors  entirely  oiig/tf  to  result 
in  the  best  filled  sections,  but  does  \t} 
No;  it  doesn't.  I  honestly  believe  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  combs  are  more  perfectly 
attached  tothe  sections  when  separators 
are  u.sed  than  when  none  are  in  use. 
This  .seems  to  be  one  of  those  cases  in 
which  the  fallacy  of  a  theory  is  most 
easily  .shown  by  following  it  out  to  a  log- 
ical conclusion.  Over  at  the  Canadian 
bee  convention  several  spoke  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  separators  in  securing  more 
perfectly  filled  sections  When  no  separ- 
ators are  used,  the  bees  are  more  inclin- 
ed to  spread  out,  to  begin  work  on  more 
sections.  This  is  particularly  noticeable 
at  the  beginning  and  near  the  end  of  the 
.season.  Separators  seem  to  fence  off  the 
super  into  several  compartments,  so  to 
speak,  and  when  the  bees  begin  work  in 
a  few  of  these  they  are  inclined  to  finish 
up  what  work  thej^  begin,  rather  than  to 
.start  more  work  in  adjoining  .sections,  as 
they  are  prone  to  do  when  no  se])arators 
are  used. 

I  am  not  condemming  plain  sections, 
nor  "fences,"  but  it  does  really  seem  to 
me  as  though  there  is  yet  some  factor 
that  has  eluded  our  grasp. 

•  •.«  •■a«UVfe« 

AN  OPPORTINITV  TO  HONOR  THE  MEMORV 

OF  FATHER  LANGSTROTH. 

I    have   received   the     following   most 

earnest     appeal     to    the    bee-keepers   of 

America,  and  it   is   with    the  greatest  of 
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pleasure  that  I  lay  it   before   the   readers 
of  the  Review. 

Having  been  placed  on  the  Langstroth 
Monument  Committee,  I  wish  to  make 
this  final  appeal  to  the  bee-keepers  of 
America,  before  erecting  the  slab  that  is 
to  mark  the  resting  place  of  the  most 
noted  character  and  best  loved  bee-keep- 
er in  our  country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  neglect  this 
opportunity  to  do  honor  to  his  name  we 
shall  always  regret  it. 

Bee  Keepers  ought  to  esteem  it  not 
only  a  matter  of  loyal  duty,  but  a  loving 
privilege  to  contribute  to  a  suitable  mon- 
ument to  one  whose  services  to  American 
apiculture  have  been  so  universally  ac- 
knowledged. 

It  is  one  of  the  strange  things  in  this 
world,  that  very  often  the  inventor  of 
useful  appliances  fails  to  receive  the 
rewards  due  to  his  genius.  Thus  it  was 
in  Langstroth's  case.  He  builded,  we 
occupy. 

The  world  now  recognizes  his  services, 
but  robbed  him  of  the  material  fruits 
thereof  when  needed. 

Will  this  generation  be  satisfied  to  let 
him  lie  in  an  obscure  or  forgotten  grave 
when  it  is  understood  that  the  ingratitude, 
selfishness,  and  cupidity  of  jealous  rivals 
darkened  for  a  time  the  lustre  of  his 
achievments,  and  marred  the  happiness 
of  a  grand  good  man  ? 

The  commitee  has  in  preparation  an 
inscription  to  be  engraved  on  the  monu- 
ment which  recognizes  the  great  services 
rendered  by  Father  Langstroth,  and  which 
attempts  to  pay  loving  tribute  to  his 
memory.  It  is  to  be  dedicated  to  him  by 
the  bee-keepers  of  America. 

It  is  neither  just  nor  wise  that  a  few 
men  should  erect  this  memorial,  when 
everyone  interested  in  bees  or  bee-keep- 
ing is  reaping  the  fruits  of  Lang.stroth's 
genius. 

A  large  number  of  subscriptions  in 
amounts  not  to  exceed  fc.oo  would  be  a 
better  recognition  than  a  few  large  con- 
tributions. 

If  every  reader  of  the.se  lines  who  has  not 
already  done  so  would  immediately  send 
in  his  or  hel"  contribution  to  this  fund, 
it  would  relieve  the  committee  from  the 
embarra.ssment  of  erecting  a  moment 
which  they  feel  is  in  no  sense  an  adequate 
expression  of  the  admiration  and  love 
felt  for  the  Father  of  American  Bee- 
Keeping. 

The  committee  will  proceed  in  the 
spring  to  erect  such  a  memorial  slab  as 
the  funds  in  hand  will  warrant,  and  if 
the  reader  does  not  in  the  next  few  weeks 


send  in  his  mite  he  will  mi.ss  the  oppor- 
tunity and  privilege  of  being  counted  as 
one  of  the  donors. 

vSincercely,   Eugene  Secor, 

Forest  City,  Iowa. 

I  most  heartily  second  ever)-  word 
written  by  my  friend  Secor.  Especially 
do  I  commend  the  idea  that  the  monument 
.should  be  built  of  the  mites  contributed 
by  many  loving  friends,  rather  than  by 
large  contributions  from  a  few.  Brother, 
in  memory  of  that  grand  old  man  who 
did  so  much  for  you,  give  something,  no 
matter  how  little.  If  more  convenient, 
remittances  can  be  sent  to  this  office. 
When  i^ ending  in  your  renewal,  don't 
forget  to  send  your  mite  for  the  Langs- 
troth fund. 

AN    IMPROMPTl",    OR     "MOCK"    BEE    CON- 
VENTION. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  have  at  least 
heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  mock-trial.  I 
believe  a  mock-trial  often  takes  place  on 
board  a  ship  that  is  crossing  the  ocean. 
To  make  the  hours  slip  by  more  quickly, 
the  passengers,  in  sport,  accuse  one  of 
their  number  of  some  crime,  place  him 
under  arrest,  chor)se  a  judge,  jurymen 
and  lawyers,  summon  witnesses,  and 
proceed  to  carry  out  a  mock-trial. 

So  much  by  way  of  introduction,  and 
now  I  will  say  that  a  few  "choice  spirits" 
over  at  the  Guelph  meeting  of  the  ( )ntario 
Bee-Keepers'  Association  took  part  in  a 
somewhat  similar  proceeding — that  of  a 
mock  bee  convention.  One  evening  a 
large  number  of  the  members  attended 
an  entertainment  out  at  the  .\gricultural 
College.  Returning  about  eleven  o'clock, 
a  dozen,  or  thereabouts,  gathered  in  the 
reading  room  of  the  hotel  for  one  of  those 
long-drawn-out-chats  in  which  bee-keep- 
ers are  prone  to  indulge.  Finally  .some 
one  said  "let's  have  a  bee  convention." 
The  idea  took  at  once.  A  President  and 
Secretary  were  elected  forthwith,  topics 
selected  for  discussion,  and  at  it  they 
went,  hammer  and  tongs.  There  was  a 
freedom  about  the  whole  proceedings 
that  was  never  seen  in   a   formal  conven- 
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lion.  Hven  the  I'resident  felt  perfectly 
at  liberty  to  call  a  uietTiher  to  order  if  he 
wandered  from  the  subject.  In  fact,  I 
doubt  if  a  convention  was  ever  held  in 
which  the  .>^peakers  were  kept  so  strictly 
to  the  topic  under  consideration.  Per- 
haps if  a  ira/  President  of  a  real  conven- 
tion should  attempt  to  be  so  strict  he 
would  jjive  offense,  but  this  was  "just  in 
fun,  you  know."  The  members  i^ave 
tlieir  views  in  just  that  same  free  wav. 
They  said  exactly  what  they  thouyht,  no 
matter  whom  it  hit  it  "was  all  in  fun 
you  know."  That  is  the  way  everybody 
felt,  yet  the  information  brought  out  was 
really  reliable  and  valuable;  in  fact, 
those  in  attendance  asserted  that  this  im- 
promptu affair  surpassed  the  rej^ular  con- 
vention in  bringing  out  practical  truths 
and  facts.  Honestly,  it  was  /our  o'clock 
in  the  morning  before  the  "Senators," 
as  they  now  call  themselves,  decided  to 
adjourn  and  go  to  bed  for  a  little  nap.  I 
nay  say  in  conclusion,  that  this  little 
partv  has  really  organized  it.self  into  the 
"Senate  of  h'ederal  Parliament  of  Cana- 
dian Bee  Keepers  I"  There  are  an  even 
dozen  members,  and  they  e.xpect  to  each 
year  hold  an  evening  session  tliat  may 
extend  into  a  iiiorniiio;  se.ssion  ere  the 
hour  of  adjournment  arrives. 


WHAT    ORC.VNIZ.XTIO.X    M.W    .\CCOMPLI.SH 

— HOW  niscfssioNs  arp:  .ST.VRTED. 
Mr.  Doolittle,  in  the  la,st  Review,  gave 
a  very  graphic  description  of  what  organ- 
ization might  do  in  the  way  of  controlling 
prices;  and  in  this  issue  Mr.  Taylor  very 
clearly  points  out  how  it  mav  cheapen  the 
cost  of  production.  Right  in  this  line  I 
may  say  that  the  Cosmopolitan  for  Janu- 
ary has  a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
article  by  Charles  R.  Flint  upon  "Great 
Problems  in  Organization.  "  In  years 
gone  by,  organization  in  commercial  en- 
terprises was  almost  unknown.  Occa- 
sionally there  was  the  old-fashioned  part- 
nership, which  was  a  combination  of  the 
capital  and  abilities  of  individuals. 
Following  this  came  the  business  corpo- 


ration, consisting  of  the  aggreation  of 
many  capitals.      Let  me  quote  a  few  lines: 

"This  is  the  highest  type  of  business 
organization.  The  bringing  together  of 
these  small  capitals;  the  employment  of 
large  bodies  of  tiieu  with  highly  differen- 
tiated duties;  the  control  and  direction  of 
these  by  boards  of  directors,  and  supre- 
mac}-  over  all  of  the  officers  of  the  cor- 
poration-its president  and  manager — 
have  resulted  in  making  possible  the  per- 
formance by  private  corporations  of  work 
which  was  impossible  to  have  been  done 
even    by   the  strongest   government    150 

years  ago The  result  was 

the  creation  of  many  corporations  for 
like  purposes,  but  in  strong  antagonism 
and  with  bitter  competition  between 
them.  Rut  this  competition  could  lower 
prices  only  slightly,  unle.ss  it  went  so  far 
as  to  ruin  one  or  the  other  of  the  compet- 
itors. Tl\e  ])robleni  of  low  prices  was  to 
be  solved  by  the  economies  of  larger  or- 
ganizations  Further  con- 
solidation Ijecame  necessary,  and  then 
came  into  existence  the  so-called  'com- 
binations,' or  move  frequently  and  quite 

improperly  called    'trusts.' 

The  trouble  with  the  enemies  of  the  high- 
er economic  organization  is  that  they  live 
in  the  past  and  are  sadly  ignorant  of    the 

present Plenty    and    low 

prices  were  to  come  with  the  organization 
of  iudu.strv  and  capital,  until  to  day. 
thanks  to  this  fact,  more  than  to  any 
other,  the  workman  gets  more  for  his 
money  and  more  money  for  his  work 
than  ever  before.  And  yet  the  yellow 
journals  tell  him  to  rebel  against  the  in- 
evitable social  and  economic  order,  and 
thus  stand  in  the  way  of  his  own  advance- 
ment. The  destruction  of  large  corpo- 
rate capitals  would  compel  a  return  to  the 
era  of  lower  wages  and  higher  prices." 

There  is  much  more  that  might  be 
quoted,  but  lack  of  spice  forbids.  Those 
who  are  specially  interested  are  referred 
to  the  Cosmopolitan.  Evidently,  there 
are  two  sides  to  this  question.  Organi- 
zation has  done  much  good.  The  good 
that  it  has  done  has  greatlv  over-balan- 
ced the  evil.  Organization  has  greatly 
improved  many  things  and  greatly  low- 
ered prices,  but  I  think  there  will  be 
found  only  a  few  who  will  deny  that  the 
formation  of  a  "Trust"  is  often  followed 
by  a  stiffening  of  prices.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, this  raise  in  prices  is  needed.  Trusts 
are   not  often   absolute   monopolies,  but 
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the  methods  that  they  employ  in  crush- 
ing competition  are  often  such  as  to 
make  them  practically  into  monopolies. 
But,  friends,  I  believe  that  the  Review 
better  not  follow  this  politico-economical 
discussion  any  further.  It  is  a  vast  and 
important  subject,  one  worthy  of  our 
highest  thought  and  consideration,  but 
in  the  columns  of  the  Review  is  scarcely 
the  place  to  discuss  the  matter.  Perhaps 
some  will  ask  why  I  allowed  it  to  be  com- 
menced. No  one  who  has  not  been  the 
president  of  a  bee-keepers'  convention, 
or  the  editor  of  a  bee  journal,  or  in  a  sim- 
ilar position,  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to 
hold  all  hands  strictly  to  the  question. 
It  is  so  easy  to  wander.  Mr.  Aaron  vSny- 
der  condenmed  in  vigorous  terms  the 
practice  of  facing  comb  honey  when  crat- 
ing it  for  market.  He  thought  it  did 
more  than  anything  else  to  lower  prices. 
Mr.  Doolittle  thought  otherwise,  and 
went  on  to  show  what  he  thought  had 
had  been  the  greatest  factor  in  bringing 
about  the  low  price  of  honey.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor thought  that  Mr.  Doolittle  was  great- 
ly mistaken,  and  proceeded  to  defend  his 
views;  and,  lo,  and  behold  !  the  Review 
has  a  full  fledged  politico-eco.nomical  dis- 
cussion on  hand  that,  if  allowed  to  run 
on,  would  fill  number  after  number  for 
months  to  come.  It  is  a  difficult  matter 
to  keep  all  in  the  beaten  track,  and  it 
may  be  advisable  to  allow  occasionally 
some  kicking  over  the  traces,  or  even  the 
nibbling  of  choice  bits  by  the  roadside, 
but  I  think  we  better  try  and  stay  inside 
the  road  fences. 


ir^«^«m«'«»»>i» 


PRESSURE  MUST  BE  USED  IK  WE  .\RE  TO 
GET  ALL  OF  THE  WAX. 
In  this  issue  of  the  Review  theie  ap- 
pears a  most  excellent  article  by  Mr. 
Beckwith  on  the  subject  of  rendering  wax. 
Mr.  Beckwith  took  the  pains  to  mail  me 
a  small  box  of  the  residue  left  after  he 
had  squeezed  out  the  wax  with  his  press. 
It  is  exactly  as  he  expresses  it — dr}-  and 
mealy.  With  the  ordinary  methods 
of-  rendering  wax,  who  has  seen  an}-  such 
"slum-gum,"  as  it   is   sometimes  called ? 


As  a  rule,  it  is  as  hard  as  a  cake  of  wax. 
The  boiling  process  comes  the  nearest  to 
getting  out  all  of  the  wax;  but  even  that 
fails  with  old  com.bs.  The  solar  extrac- 
tor is  the  worst  arrangement  that  there  is 
for  rendering  old  combs.  P'or  cap- 
pings,  or  for  new  combs,  or  for  those 
that  have  never  contained  brood,  it  mat- 
ters little  in  regard  to  the  process  employ- 
ed; but  the  cocoons  of  old  brood-combs 
become  literal  sponges  in  the  way  that 
they  soak  up  and  retain  the  wax.  Sup- 
pose a  sponge  thoroughly  saturated  with 
wax  as  it  may  be  saturated  with  water; 
a  portion  of  this  wax  might  be  removed 
by  putting  the  sponge  in  the  solar  extract- 
or; perhaps  a  larger  portion  by  steaming; 
and  a  still  larger  one  by  boiling;  but  pres- 
sure alone  would  remove  it  entirely. 

This  matter  received  a  most  thorough 
discussion  over  at  the  Ontario  convention 
that  I  recently  attended;  or,  to  be  more 
exact,  Mr.  F.  A.  Gemmill  gave  his  ex- 
perience in  the  use  of  pressure  in  render- 
ing wax.  He  secured  pressure  b}'  means 
of  a  screw.  He  had  taken  twent3'-one 
pounds  of  the  slum-gum  left  by  the  steam 
process,  and  by  boiling  it  and  then  pres- 
sing it,  he  had  secured  seven  pounds  of 
the  finest  wax.  With  the  press  he  had 
secured  three  pounds  of  wax  from  eight 
I/angstroth  combs.  These  combs  were 
built  upon  foundation,  and  contained 
perha])S  a  pound  and  a  half  of  wax  in  the 
foundation  given,  and  the  rest  had  been 
supplied  by  the  bees.  This  is,  of  course, 
a  very  large  yield  of  wax,  and  could  not 
be  expected  in  most  cases.  Mr.  Gemmill 
puts  the  old  combs  into  a  gunny  sack, 
sinks  the  sack  and  contents  in  a  boiler 
containing  water,  putting  on  weights  to 
keep  the  sack  under  water,  and  then 
boils  it  and  skims  off  the  wax.  The  ref- 
use  is  then  put  through  the  press. 

I  know  that  the  use  of  pressure  in  ren- 
dering wax  is  not  a  new  idea,  but,  for 
some  reason,  it  has  been  wofuUy  neglect- 
ed. There  is  not  a  particle  of  doubt, 
however,  that  the  man  who  renders  old 
combs  in  the  solar  extrator  loses  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  of  his   wax.      The   one 
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who  employs  the  steam  process  loses  at 
least  one-third;  while  he  who  boils  the 
old  combs  probably  loses  as  much  as  one- 
fourth. 


«^^^<«*«  1 


Boii.iNc;  Korr^  bkoodv  honev. 

Dr.  Miller  still  ari^ues  in  Gleanings  in 
favor  of  boiling  foul  broody  honey  more 
than  fifteen  minutes  in  order  that  it  may 
be  a  safe  food  for  bees.  He  would  boil  it 
two  and  one-half  hours.  If  I  understand 
him  aright,  he  bases  his  belief  upon  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Howard  of  Texas  and 
Prof.  Mackenzie  of  Canada.  These  gen- 
tlemen made  cultures  from  the  contents 
of  test  tubes  that  had  contained  spores  of 
foul  brood  and  been  heated.  Some  of 
these  tubes  had  been  kept  at  or  near  the 
boiling  point  for  a  short  time  onl}\  others 
for  a  longer  time,  and  others  for  a  still 
longer  time.  Judging  from  the  results 
of  these  experiments  one  would  be  in- 
clined to  agree  \nth  the  doctor,  but  I  can 
remember  when  the  late  Mr.  Corneil  of 
Canada  argued  that  in  the  making  foun- 
dation the  wax  was  not  sufficiently  heat- 
ed to  destroy  the  spores  of  foul  brood, 
and  in  proof  of  his  position,  cited  experi- 
ments similar  to  those  mentioned  by  the 
doctor.  Cheshire  also  reported  that  the 
spores  of  foul  brood  were  to  be  found  in 
the  eggs  laved  by  a  queen  taken  from  a 
foul  broody  colony. 

These  scientific  experiments  may  V)e 
all  that  they  are  reported,  but  the  stub- 
born fact  remains  that,  so  far  as  reported, 
foul  brood  has  never  been  disseminated  by 
the  use  of  foundation;  and  the  feeding  of 
foul  broody  honey  that  has  been  brought  to 
the  boiling  point  has  never  resulted  in  a 
case  of  foul  brood,  ami  the  giving  of  a 
queen  from  a  foul  broody  colony  has  never 
carried  that  infection  to  the  colony  to 
which  the  queen  was  given.  So  far  as  the 
scientific  experiments  have  gone,  they  are 
probably  correct;  but  there  are  probabh- 
some  yet  undiscovered  factors  that  have 
a  bearing  on  these  matters. 

The  foregoing  was  written  while  on  the 
cars  going  to  Guelph  t.)  attend  the  meet- 


ing of  the  Ontario  Bee-Keepers'  .\ssocia- 
tion.  While  at  Guelph  I  visited  the 
.Vgricultural  college,  and  had  the  pleasure 
of  a  long  chat  with  Prof.  Harrison,  bnc- 
teriologist  at  the  college.  For  about 
three  years  he  has  been  making  a  special 
study  of  foul  brood.  He  says  there  is 
some  of  Dr.  Howard's  work  that  he  has 
been  unable  to  verify.  Cheshire's  state- 
ment that  the  eggs  of  a  queen  from  an  in- 
fected colony  may  contain  germs  of  foul 
brood,  is  verified  by  Prof.  Harrison's 
work.  In  fact,  he  very  kindly  invited 
me  into  his  labratory  and  showed  me, 
among  other  things,  a  glass  slide  upon 
which  had  been  crushed  the  egg  of  a 
queen  from  an  infected  colony.  When 
placed  under  the  microscope  there  show- 
ed, very  distinctl)^  four  of  the  little,  rod- 
like forms  of  foul-brood,  and  as  many  of 
the  little  round  spores  from  which  foul 
brood  may  be  developed.  He  showed 
me  several  little  slips  of  glass  the 
surfaces  of  which  had  been  smeared  with 
a  mixture  containing  the  germs  of  foul 
brood.  These  germs  had  been  exposed  to 
the  air  in  semi-darkness  more  than  two 
years,  yet  they  readily  grew  when  placed 
in  a  new  culture.  He  admitted,  however, 
that  they  were  losing  their  "resistance," 
that  is,  would  succumb  to  a  shorter  period 
of  boiling.  Along  this  line  it  might  be 
mentioned  that,  according  to  Prof.  Harri- 
son's experiments,  germs  from  a  freshly 
disea.sed  larva  have  a  greater  resistance 
than  those  from  an  old  larva  that  has 
dried  down  into  a  hard  gluey  scale.  This 
may  explain  why  different  results  have 
been  obtained  by  different  experimenters 
as  to  the  length  of  time  required  to  kill 
the  germs  by  boiling.  I  might  say  in 
passing,  that  Mr.  Mc  Ivvoy  reported  at 
the  Ontario  convention  that  he  had  never 
known  foul  brood  to  be  communicated  to 
a  colony  by  feeding  it  foul  broody  honey 
that  had  been  mixed  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  water  and  then  brought  sharply  to 
the  boiling  point;  but  many  people  were 
so  careless  that  he  never  advi.sed  it. 

Prof.  Harrison  admitted  the    apparent 
clash  between  science  and  practice  as    re- 
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gards  foul  brood,  but  thought  there 
might  be  many  things  regarding  tlie  dis- 
ease that  were  not  yet  fully  understood. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  hint  there  may 
be  such  a  thing  as  resistance,  upon  the 
part  of  a  colony,  to  the  germs  of  foul 
brood;  even  as  some  individuals  show 
greater  resistance  than  others  to  the  germs 
of  certain  diseases.  Notwithstanding 
the  cure  of  many  cases  of  foul  brood  with- 
out disinfecting  the  hive.  Prof.  Harrison 
looks  upon  that  practice  very  much  as 
he  does  upon  occupying,  without  disin- 
fecting, the  rooms  in  which  patients  have 
died  of  consumption,  typhoid  fever  or 
diphtheria. 

Some  of  us  may  have  believed  that  we 
had  nearly  reached  the  limit  of  knowl- 
edge regarding  foul  brood,  but,  since 
talking  with  Prof.  Harris^on,  I  am  inclin- 
ed to  the  belief  that  there  yet  remains  a 
wide  field  for  valuable  orginal  work  in 
this  line. 


EXTRACTED. 


LARGE  HIVES. 

How  the  Dadants  use  them   in  Producing   Ex- 
tracted Honey,  and  why  they  are  Un- 
desirable in  Comb  Honey 
Production. 


Mr.  C.  P.  Dadant  has  been  writing  for 
Gleanings  a  series  of  articles  in  which  he 
advocates  and  defends  the  use  of  a  large 
hive.  He  says  that  he  has  found  it 
njore  profitable  to  use  a  large  hive,  and 
I  do  not  doubt  his  statement,  but  I  have 
watched  with  great  interest  to  see' if  he 
were  going  to  tell  why — if  he  would  go 
into  the  reasons  and  logic  of  the  matter. 
In  the  December  issue  of  Gleanings  he 
explains  why  he  is  opposed  to  the  use  of 
a  two-story  hive,  and,  incidentally,  he 
brings  in  the  very  arguments  that  Mr. 
Taylor,  Mr.  Doolittle,  myself,  and  others, 
have  userl  in  favor  of  small,  or,    at  least. 


medium  sized  brood  nests  in  the  produc- 
tion of  comb  honey.  I  am  going  to  copy 
the  article  and  print  in  italics  the  sen- 
tences that  go  to  sustain  the  very  point 
for  which  we  comb  honey  men  have  been 
contending. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  have  now  come    to    the 
hardest  position  of  my  argument. 

when  Oreek  meets  Greek,  then  conies  the  tug  of 
war. 

But  when  you  and  Dr.  Miller  join  Hutch- 
inson and  Taylor  and  Doolittle  against 
Die,  where  shall  I  be  ?  The  worst  of  it  is, 
you  have  a  chance  to  talk  just  as  soon  as 
I  have  done,  and  so  destroy  the  effect 
of  my  arguments.  Then  the  other 
fellows  thrust  at  me  between  times.  I 
wonder  how  much  there  w'ill  be  left  of 
what  I  have  to  say,  by  the  time  you  all 
get  through  tearing  it  up  Dr.  Miller 
doesn't  say  nuich;  but,  although  he 
claims  never  to  know,  he  always  seems 
to  give  the  hardest  arguments  in  the  few- 
est words. 

No,  I  can't  agree  with  you  in  double 
stories  of  small  hives.  Dr.  Miller's  way 
of  putting  the  second  story  under  the 
first  is  certainly  the  best;  but  even  that 
does  not  satisfy  me  as  well  as  my  own 
way  of  having  it  all  in  one  story,  expan- 
sible at  will.  Vou  must  remember  that  I 
speak  of  a  hive  as  long  as  the  Langstroth, 
or  longer,  and  about  a'i  inches  deeper, 
with  a  movable  partition-board,  or  dum- 
my, and  containing  lo  frames.  This 
hive,  as  I  have  alread}'  explained,  is  of  a 
capacity  that  will  about  accommodate  the 
most  prolific  queens. 

Your  eight-frame  hive  is  too  small;  and 
when  it  is  doul)led,  it  is  too  large  for  the 
laying  of  the  most  prolific  queens.  If  you 
put  the  additional  story  on  top,  you  in- 
crease the  room  too  much  all  at  once. 
This  has  to  be  done  at  a  time  when  the 
bees  need  all  the  heat  they  can  generate, 
Hud  a  large  space  above  them  is  not  prone 
to  help  them,  as  you  will  readily  recog- 
nize. Dr.  Miller  makes  the  addition  at 
the  bottom,  and  so  does  away  with  that 
objection.  The  queen  will  then  spread 
her  brood  downward.  />iit  if  you  are 
aiiniiig'  to  raise  comb  honey,  as  the  queen 
jfoes  do?i'u?c'ard,  as  a  matter  of  course  the 
bees  ivill fill  the  space  above  them  ivith 
honey  as  the  brood  hatches,  and  the  result 
ivill  be  front  trventy  to  an  indefinite  num- 
lier  of  pounds  placed  in  these  combs  before 
the  sections  air  touched.  So  Dr.  Miller 
lays  himself  more  liable  than  myself  to 
the  objection  of  our  critics,  that  our  large 
hives  are  not  fitted  for  the  raising  of  comb 
honey.    .\s  a  matter  of  course,  the  same  ob- 
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jection  works  ec|ually  well  if  we  put  the 
second  hive  on  top.  The  fact  is  plain, 
that  yon  hair  nioir  room  in  your  fzco  Ii  ires 
than  can  possibly  Ih'  needed  t>y  one  queen, 
ami  that  the  reniainino  space  must  he  Jilt- 
ed roith  honey  he/ore  the  sections  are  fill- 
ed. If  your  hive  is  exceedingly  strong, 
you  will  prohahlv  harvest  enough  more 
honey  to  still  render  vour  course  more 
rational  than  that  followed  by  those  who 
insist  on  cramping  the  queen,  however 
prolific,  in  a  narrow  ct)inj>ass;  but  there 
will  be  cases  when  your  judgement  will 
not  prove  equal  to  the  task,  and  in  these 
cases  your  crop  of  comb  honey  will  be  null 
unless  there  is  absolutely  no  brood  in  one 
of  the  two  stories,  and  you  perceive  it  in 
time  to  remove  it.  My  way  is  plainly  the 
best,  for  I  increase  or  decrease  the  room 
only  as  fast  as  needed,  one  comb  at  a  time 
if  neces  ary;  and  when  the  hive  is  at  its 
full  capacity,  if  the  (lueen  can  fill  it  I 
have  it  all  in  one  compact  mass,  and  have 
a  greater  surface  on  top  of  the  brood- 
chamber  for  supers.  That  is,  more  bees 
can  ascend  to  the  sujier  at  one  time, 
and  that  super  with  a  greater  capac- 
ity is  nearer  to  the  brood  than  one 
of  the  same  size  with  vour  two-story  hive. 
We  all  know  how  important  it  is  in  the 
spring  to  have  the  sui)ers  close  to  the 
brood.  My  hive  is  not  so  top-heavy, 
thus  less  liable  to  tip  accidentally.  If  the 
queen  does  not  prove  eijual  to  the  emer- 
gency, and  does  not  fill  all  the  combs, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  contracting  the 
brood-chamber  by  removing  the  combs 
that  have  no  brood,  to  the  .size  wanted  by 
our  friends,  the  lovers  of  contraction  and 
other  methods.  With  your  small  hives 
you  have  no  division-board  or  dummy;  or 
if  you  have  one  it  is  in  the  honey-house, 
piled  under  a  lot  of  other  traps,  because 
you  use  it  only  in  extraordinar}-  circum- 
stances. Mine  is  always  herein  the  hive, 
for  I  have  one  space  especially  reserved  for 
that  purpose;  and  withi  ml  this  dunmiy,  as  I 
said  before,  our  hive  would  have  a  capacitv 
for  II  frames  and  not  10.  So  the  reducing 
of  the  capacity  of  the  brood-chamber  is 
only  a  moment's  work. 

Now,  don't  understand  me  advising 
contraction,  for  I  don't.  I  want  only  to 
increase  the  capacity  of  the  brood  cham- 
ber (if  it  is  not  fully  occupied  already  by 
a  populous  colony  i  as  fast  as  needed,  and 
then  leave  it  till  the  summer  is  over.  If 
I  raised  comb  honey  1  would  not  object 
to  a  few  j)ounds  of  hoiuy  more  than  need- 
ed in  the  brofxl-combs;  for  I  should  ex- 
pect to  use  an  extractor  whenever  I  saw 
the  need  of  it.  When  raising  extracted 
honey,  however,  there  is  no  fear  of  too 
nmch  honey   below,   if  plenty   of   empty 


comb  has  been  given  above  when  the  har- 
vest was  on,  and  the  bees  have  not  had  to 
wait.  I  have  seen  the  lime  when  it  was 
necessary  to  crowd  the  bees  a  little  to  get 
them  to  put  enough  lioney  for  winter  in 
the  brood  chafuber. 

I  believe  I  have  said  somewhere  already 
that  we  have  tried  double  brood-cham- 
bers for  extracting,  and  we  did  not  like 
them.  The  addition  of  a  full  story,  all  at 
one  time,  unless  it  is  on  a  hive  that  has 
already  been  given  all  the  room  the  queen 
could  fill,  and  is,  therefore,  very  populous, 
seems  to  me  more  than  needed.  The  queen 
also  .seems  to  be  more  readily  attracted 
to  a  large  body  of  this  kind,  and  to  de- 
sert the  lower  hive.  Sometimes  she  will 
breed  in  both  apartments;  and  when  one 
tries  to  find  frames  full  of  honey  they 
have  to  be  taken  from  the  sides,  or  combs 
of  brood  have  to  be  extracted,  which 
makes  a  possibility  of  throwing  some  of 
the  grubs  out  into  the  honey.  I  know 
that  .some  of  our  bee-kee])ers  are  so  care- 
ful that  this  never  hap])ens  to  them,  but 
I  confess  I  can't  extract  every  comb  my- 
self, even  if  I  were  as  faultless  as  they, 
and  I  have  to  rely  on  a  more  or  less  care- 
ful boy  to  turn  the  crank. 

In  short,  T  have  just  as  much  objection 
to  using  full  stories,  Langstroth  size,  for 
supers,  as  I  have  to  using  the  little,  shal- 
low, four-and-a-fourth-inch  toy  extract- 
ing-frames,  which  run  matters  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  make  too  much  hand- 
ling for  the  amount  of  honey  harvested. 
The  section-case  is  little  enough  for  comb 
honey,  but  the  size  is  entirely  inadequate 
when  extracting  is  the  aim;  and  if  you 
had  only  tried  the  six-inch  extracting- 
frames  I  know  you  would  agree  with  me. 

I  propose,  in  my  next,  to  consider  the 
objectionable  features  of  large  hives.  It 
has  been  lately  said,  by  some  apiarists, 
that  I  was  leading  the  folks  on  the  wrong 
track,  so  I  nuist  atone  by  showing  you 
wherein  our  faults  lie.  I  hope  I  am  not 
repeating  my.self  too  much.  I  notice  in 
reading  over  my  past  articles,  that  I 
might  have  condensed  my  thoughts  a 
little  more,  and  will  try  to  do  this  in  the 
future. 

The  editor  of  (ileanings  comments  as 
follcjws: 

[I  nui.st  admit  that  Mr,  Dadaut  has  giv- 
en some  pretty  .solid  arguments  in  favor 
of  his  large  single  brood-chanil)er  as 
against  two  brooil-chambers  of  eight- 
frame  capacity.  If  I  am  correct,  his  ten 
frame  (Juinby  hive  holds  .in  etjuivalent  of 
12  I.,,  frames.  \ccordingly,  then,  Mr. 
D's.  position  is  that  two  eights  make  four 
frames  too  man  v. 
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In  referring  to  his  division-board,  an  1 
the  faciUty  he  finds  in  redncing  his  brood 
nest,  he  is  apparently  laboring  under 
the  impression  that  we  can  not  similarly 
contract  our  two  eight-framers.  All  the 
hives  we  have  sold  for  years,  of  eight-frame 
capacitv,  have  had  a  division-board  as 
part  and  parcel  of  the  hive;  and  it  is  our 
recommendation  and  practice  to  keep 
those  division-boards  in  use,  for  the  hive 
is  made  jvist  enough  wider  to  leave  space 
for  follower.  In  putting  on  an  upper 
story,  or,  perhaps,  better  still,  an  under 
story,  we  often  give  only  four  frames  ex- 
tra; and  then,  as  the  bees  require  more 
room,  give  them  the  other  four,  or  one, 
two,  or  three,  as  circumstances  may  re- 
quire; but  more  often  I  give  the  whole 
eight  frames  at  once  because  it  saves  la- 
bor, even  though  it  may  not  theoretically 
be  the  best  practice. 

Now,  friend  Dadant,  when  you  add  one 
frame  at  a  time  to  your  big  colonies,  do 
you  not  thereb}-  make  a  great  amount  of 
labor?  Mr.  Doolittle  used  to  argue,  and 
perhaps  does  now,  that  it  is  a  good  prac- 
tice to  put  on  only  one  or  two  rows  of 
sections  at  a  time,  and  only  as  fast  as  the 
colony  can  take  them.  While  there  is 
something  in  this,  the  majority  of  bee- 
keepers put  on  a  whole  super  of  six  rows 
at  one  operation,  because  it  saves  labor. 
And  there  is  our  friend  H.  R.  Boardman, 
who  produces  as  much  comb  honey  as 
any  one  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
colonies.  He  puts  on  three  tiers  of  some 
40  or  50  sections  at  once.  I  told  him  that 
this  gave  the  bees  too  much  space  to  warm 
up  at  the  start.  He  admitted  that  there 
was  something  in  this,  but  added  that 
his  plan  saved  labor,  and  .as  long  as  he 
could  p'roduce  as  much  comb  honej'  as 
his  neighbors  working  on  the  other  plan 
he  preferred  his  own  way. 

There  is  one  point  concerning  which 
friend  Dadant  does  not  explain  himself 
fully.  By  reading  between  the  lines  in 
one  paragraph  I  gather  that  his  large 
hives  are  not  adapted  to  comb  honey. 
Elsewhere  I  get  the  impression  that  he 
can,  with  them,  produce  as  much  comb 
honey  as  any  one.  In  one  of  his  future 
articles  I  hope  Mr.  D.  will  give  us  a  clear 
and  explicit  statement  covering  these 
points.  ] 

As  I  have  already  said,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  with  Mr.  Dadant's  locality  and  man- 
agement a  large  hive  is  better  than  a  small 
one.  He  must  have  found  it  so  or  he 
would  use  a  small  hive.  Admitting  this, 
I  am  still  at  .sea  as  to  the  whv  of  it.      I 


can  well  understand  that  even  if  a  large 
portion  of  the  honey  goes  into  the  brood 
nest  when  a  large  hive  is  used,  we  can 
get  it  out  again  vinthth^  extractor,  while, 
if  we  are  producing  comb  honey  there  is 
no  such  remedy;  at  the  same  time  I  do 
not  understand  what  there  is  gained 
by  a  large  brood  nest  in  producing 
extracted  honey.  I  certainly  would 
give  a  colony  sufficient  surplus  room 
so  that  a  place  could  be  found  for 
all  honey.  Having  done  this  I  see 
no  advantage  in  a  large  brood  cham- 
ber. Large  hives  may  be  cheaper  to  use 
than  small  ones,  but  this  is  a  very  small 
point.  There  must  be  some  stronger 
reason  than  this  for  using  large  brood 
chambers.  What  is  it  ?  Some  have  ad- 
vanced the  idea  that  a  populous  colony 
will  store  more  in  proportion  to  its  num- 
bers than  one  of  ordinary  strength.  In 
all  of  my  years  of  bee-keeping  I  have  never 
seen  anything  indicating  this.  Others 
favor  very  strong  colonies  because  they 
they  think  that  they  will  winter  bet- 
ter. This  has  not  been  my  experience. 
Give  me  a  colony  of  just  ordinary  popu- 
lation. Remember,  I  am  not  saying  that 
there  are  no  material  advantages  in  large 
brood  nests  and  populous  colonies  under 
certain  managements  and  in  certain  lo- 
calities. It  seems  as  though  this  must  be 
true,  or  good  men  like  Mr.  Dadant  would 
not  believe  as  they  do.  I  may  say,  fur- 
ther, that  I  have  no  personal  interest  in 
this  matter.  It  makes  no  difference  to 
me  which  is  best,  but  if  one  is  better  than 
the  other  I  wish  to  know  it  and  know  the 
reason  n'hy.  Mr.  Dadant  speaks  in  one 
place  of  a  hive  that  has  such  a  capacity 
that  "it  will  acconmiodate  the  most  pro- 
lific queen."  This  is  a  point  that  my 
Illinois  friend  has  often  brought  up.  He 
does  not  wish  his  queens  cramped  for 
room.  Why.'  What  do  we  care  whether 
(jueens  are  cramped  for  room  or  not,  if 
cramping  some  of  them  gives  us  better 
results  ?  We  are  not  keeping  bees  simply 
to  give  the  queens  room  to  lay.  Others 
besides  my  friend  Dadant  often  speak  of 
the  queen  being  cramped  for  room  to  lay, 
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;in(l  they  speak  in  siuii  a  way  as  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  it  is  a  very  undesirable 
thinytoilo.  Our  capital  in  bee-ktepiui; 
is  not  in  the  queens.  (Jueens  cost  us 
practically  nothin.i;.  Our  capital  is  in 
our  hives  and  combs.  We  want  our  cap- 
ital fully  occupied.  Better  that  a  (lueen 
be  cramped  for  room  tlian  that  c<.)nil)s  re- 
main idle.  Suppose  that  we  have  an 
eight-frame  hive  for  a  brood  nest.  When 
the  queen  has  the  combs  well  filled  with  j 
brood,  some  recommend  the  jnitlinsj;  on  ; 
of  another  story.  This  second  slory  cer- 
tainly will  not  be  so  well  filled  wilh 
brood  as  it  would  be  if  it  had  another 
(|ueen  to  do  the  layinj^.  I  would  use  a 
brood  chamber  of  such  a  size  that  an  or- 
dinary queen  can  easily  fill  it  with  brood. 
With  me,  that  is  an  eight-frame,  Langs- 
troth  hive.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
many  of  my  queens  could  not  use  more 
space  than  that,  but  what  if  they  could  ? 
What  do  I  lose  by  nut  letting  them 
fill  more  combs?  Some  of  you  may 
say  that  I  lose  the  bees  that  the 
eggs  that  they  could  lay  would  produce. 
Not  so.  I  have  those  eggs  laid  by  another 
(luecn. 

Swarming?  Yes,  I  know  it  is  asserted 
that  swarming  can  be  more  easily  con- 
tn^lled  when  large  hives  are  used.  I  do 
not  advocate  small /?/r'<vi.  I  would  give 
ample  surplus  room ,  and  room  enough  in 
the  brood  nest  for  an  ordinarily  prolific 
(jueen.  Having  done  this,  I  doubt  if 
tliere  is  any  great  dilTerence  between  the 
ordinary  and  the  large  brood  nest,  as  re- 
gards the  disposition  to  swarm  Swarm- 
ing may  come  later  with  the  large  brood 
nest,  but  it  is  bound  to  come  if  the  condi- 
tions are  right  In  producing  extracted 
honey  it  is  easy  to  control  swarming  on  ac- 
count of  the  ease  in  giving  an  abundance 
of  empty  comb  in  which  to  store  the  sur- 
plus. 

Now,  friends,  if  I  am  wrong  in  any  of 
mv  conclusions,  tell  me  so.  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  feel  hurt  if  they  are  shown 
to  be  in  error.  I  courl  criticism.  If  I  am 
wrong,  no  one  is  more  anxious  than  my- 
self that  I  be  set  right. 


Honey   Quotations. 

TliK  fullnwirit,'  rulos  fi>r  nia(tin«  honey  were 
H<l<>|>'f»il  hvtlie  Niirtli  AmcricHn  Hee  Keepers' 
Assiiciatioii,  at  iIn  WaHliintrfon  moetinf;,  anil,  so 
far  as  iii)8Hii)l(',  i(iinia;i'>nn  are  made  according 
to  t  licHo  rnle.s. 

K.VNCV.— \ll  M'ctiDiis  to  he  well  tilled  ;  combs 
8tr.iii;ht,  of  even  tliickiiess.  ,inil  firmly  attached 
to  all  foiirsidoH:  butli  w.nid  and  comb  iiuf-oiled 
l>y  travel-stain,  or  otherwise;  all  the  cells  seuJed 
except  the  row  of  ci-llts  next  the  wood. 

No.  1.— .Ml  sections  well  tilled,  hnt  combs  un- 
even or  crooked,  iletachrMl  at  the  bottom,  or 
with  tint  few  cells  nnseah'd  :  both  wood  and 
coiiil)  iiiisoiled  liy  travel-stain  or  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
accordiitf;  fo  color,  iisint;  the  terms  white,  amber 
and  dark.  That  is,  lln-rH  «ili  he  "  fancy  white," 
\".  1 ,    ijark."  otc. 


CIvEVELAND,  O— Demand  for  white  Honey  is 
very  good,  and  market  firm.  We  quote  as  "fol- 
ows:  Fancy  white,  i.s  to  14:  Xo.  i.  wliile,  12  to  \y, 
Fancy  amber,  lo  to  11;  No.  i.  amber,  9  to  10;  Fancy- 
dark,  8  to  9;  White,  extracted,  7;  Amber,  6;  Dark, 

5- 

A.  B.  WILI^IAM.S  &  CO. 
Nov.  29.     80  &  .S2  Broadway,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  — Ab.solutely  fancy  i-lb. 
combs  are  selling  well  at  12  and  i;,  cents;  and 
other  grades  dragging  at  10  lo  7  cents.  Holiday 
trade  lakes  all  attention  from  honey.  Very  lit- 
tle extracted  honey  selling  Fancy  beeswax 
wanted  at  from  28  to  :-.o  cents:  if  absolutely  pure. 
BATTERSON  &  CO. 

Dec.  20.  167  &  169  Scott   .St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CII1C-\('.C),  IL,L  — -We  quote  as  follows;  fancy 
white.  13;  No.  I  white,  11  lo  12;  fancy  amber,  9  lo 
to;  No.  I  amber,  «  to  10;  fancy  dark,  8;  to  10;  No.  i 
dark,  ^;  white  extracted,  6  lo  7;  amber,'  ,s  lo  6; 
daik,  5;  beeswax,  27. 

K.  A.  BURNETT  S:  Co.. 

Dec.  21.  16,^  .So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


CHICAGO,  111.— We  are  having  good  trade  and 
otir  .stocks  are  light.  ShipmeiUscan  be  encouraged 
and  we  quote  as  tollows:  fancy  while,  14;  No.  i 
white,  w.  fancv  amber.  12;  No.  i  amber  it;  fancy 
dark,  10';  white',  extracted,  7;  ami  cr,  6;  dark,  5  to 
siA;  beeswax,  27. 

,S.  T.  FISH  &  CO.. 

Dec.  22.  \><)  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


NF;W  YORK.— Plenlv  of  comb  honey  on  the 
ma:  kei,  and  dark  grades  are  moving  off  slowly. 
Extracted  oi  all  kinds  is  in  good  demand.  We 
quote  as  lollows  ;  Fancy  white,  12  lo  13;  No.  i 
white,  II  to  12:  fancv  amber,  10  to  11;  No.  i 
amber,  9  to  to;  fancv"  dark,  «;  No.  i  dark,  7; 
while  extracted,  6'/2  to  7;  amber,  5^2  to  6; 
dark,  5;  beeswax,  26  10  27. 

HII.DRETH  BROS.  &  SEOELKEN, 

Ut-c.  2v  '20  West  Broadway,  New  York. 
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KANSAS  CITY. — We  quote  as  follows  :  Fancy 
white,  13;  No.  i  ^vhite,  12;  lancy  amhei',  11;  No.  i 
amber,  10:  white  extracted  6;  ainher,  5;  daik,  .)'/; 
beeswax,  25. 

C.  C.  CLEMONS  CO.. 

Vec.  24.  521  Walmit  St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Some 

Odds  and  EiidvS 


That  Will  be  Sold  Cheap. 

For  a.  di)zen  or  ni'>re  yt-a--.-.  Mr  M.  S  W'  .■<i  ••! 
tlii.s  place  dealt  in  bee-kt-eiiei-'s  Mipplios.  Sinic 
lii.s  <leHth,  two  yi-.irs  aun,  liiH  daiis'itc  ii-..-;  1  i;- 
d^avorcd  to  close  out  his  st'>ck  of  an  •  s.  juid 
h  IS  succended  tu  l.irs  ■  extc.Tt.  TiuM-^  .-ir  •  ^tiil 
H  UiVf  odd.s  and  cuds,  aad  s'j.*  lias  broiulit  ilieiii 
to  iiifi  and  left  them  for  rn-»  to  soil.  Her.-  is  a 
listofthe  article-^  with  iiricos  at  which  t!i"y 
will  bo  sold. 

One  ten  inch  foundation  mill,  (-cconil- 
hand)  Root'^j  make,  CDinpleto  with  dip- 
pin?  t  ink.  ot^  in  exc^llout  condition SlO  00 

One  ten-inch  fouadatiou  mill,  (second- 
hand) Root's,  (one  of  rcc  lit  ninko)  dip- 
p'ns?  tank,  etc.    in    ffood   order  V>f() 

Tiiroe  Woodcock  foundation  fasteners, 
each,  7.") 

Eii|ht-y  seven  entrance  guards,  each, 0"i 

Thirteen  Porter  IBee  Escapes  2.2.T 

Thirt.v-three  Simplicity  hivos,  in  the  flat, 
sides,  ends,  covers  aad  tin  rabbet ts  but  no 

frames  nor  bottiun  hoards,  pui^h 40 

Send  all  orders  to  W.  Z    HtlTCHiNSON. 
Flint,  Jlich 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.— Demand  .or  lioney  has 
been  good  diirin.c:  the  p.ist  lew  weeks,  especially 
for  the  lancy  g:ades.  Keceipts  have  been  ex- 
tremely heavy  with  lis,  fhough  at  present  v.'c 
have  our  stock  worked  down  very  .veil.  We 
quote  as  fol.'ows:  Fancy  white,  12I0  13;  fair  white 
10  to  11;  amber,  9  to  10;  mixed,  j'A  to  9;  extiacled 
honey  liiids  ready  .sale  at  rollowing  prices:  white 
clover,  6H  to  7J5;  buckwheat,  6  to  7;  ar.iler,  6  to  7; 
Florida  white.  6)4  to  7^< ;  Florida  light  amter,  6>4 
to  7K:  Other  grades  ol  Southern  honey  ironi  50 
to  70  per  gallon,  according  to  quality. 

FRANCIS  H.  LEGGETT  &  CO. 
Dec.  27.        W.  Broadway,  Franklin  &  Varick  Sts. 


the: 

A.  /.  ROOT 


10  VINE  ST.,    P-!lL.ADEUr=H!A.  PA 

BEE  -  SURRUES, 

Direct  steanibo;it  and  railroad  liip  s  to  all 
points.    We    want    to    save    yor.    fitighl. 


THE    MONITOR 

PAPER  FILE 

Bind.s  .securely  and  iicatiy  all 
periodicals.  Preserve  your  pa- 
pers, niayazifies,  pamphlets, 
bulletins,  nuisic  &c..  by  bind- 
ing them  together  as  you  get 
them.  Kach  new  number  filed 
quicklv  and  casilv.  Will  bind 
52  numbers  of  aitv  periodical 
aggregating  1000  or  fewer  pa- 
ges- All  lengths  from  6  to  28 
inches.  Light  and  handsome. 
PRICE.-AII  sizes  12  inches  and 
under  12  cents;  over  12  inches 
one  cent  per  inch.  When  want- 
ed by  mail  add  one  cent  for 
each  5  inches  or  fraction  there- 
of. 

Forsalebythe  Publisher 
"^f  this  paper. 


lice  Ueepors  sIimuIiI  snnd  for  our 

'97    CATALOG, 

We  furnish,  a  full  line  of  s   pplies  at  re^rular 

tiricos.    Our  s[)ecialty  is  Cook's  Complete  hive. 

J.  //.  M   COOK.  62  Cortland  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

^leasis   mention  the  Reuiew 


Untested,   7.5  c  ;  6    for 
8^0l:   tps'ed,    $1.U0;   6 
for      ^.1.0'^ ;     breeders 
.»^ir»«»ir-«««.»»»^F^»      S'i.f^O.    The  best  6t"ck, 
ini[)orted  or  golden.  W.  H.  L.\WS.  Lavaca,  Ark. 

JOHN    F.  STRATTON'S 

Celebrated 


Band  Instruments 


DRUMS,  FIFES, 
Piccolos  and  Band  Supplies. 

Send  for  JOHN    F.   §TRATTON 

Catalogue.  8 1  1 ,  81 3, 8 1 5, 8 1  7  E.  9th  St.,"N.Y. 

I  li.ivr  .'-i-veial  linndred 

QUEEN    CAGES 

1)1"  dilVeten!  st.vles  and  sizes,  made  by  C.  W. 
> '.>st<-ll(i-.v  and  I  should  be  pleased  to  send  sam- 
i.l.'s  :itid  |)i  ici'F  li>  an.v  iiilondiug  to  buy  cages. 

\V.  Z.  UcTciiTNSON.  Flint.  Mich. 


Bee  -  Siii)[)lies. 

Root's  snoods  at  Root's  prices.  Pou- 
der's  honey  jars.  Prompt  service.  Low 
freight.  Catalog  free.  Walter  S.  Pouder, 
512  Mass.  Ave,,  liidianapolis,  Indiana. 
On\y  exchisive  bee-supply  house  in   Ind. 
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Beeswax 
Extractor. 

The  only  Bees  Wax  Ivxtractor  in 
the  world  that  will  extract  all  the 
wax  from  old  combs  rapidly  by 
steam.  Send  for  descriptive  illns- 
trated  catalot^nie. 

C.  G.  FI^RRIS, 
South  Columbia,  N.  Y. 


Patented  Oct.  11,  1 


Wanted;, 


I'lirtlie  Salvation  .\rniy 
Cdloiiy,  Amity.  Colorado 
about  twenty  colonies  of  l>ees.  Address,  stating 
price,  etc.,  THOS.  HOIJ.AXl),  Amity,  Colo. 


—  If  yon  are  troinc  to- 


BUY  A  BUZZ -SAW, 

write  to  the  oditor  of  the  ItKVIEw.  He  has  a 
new  Unrnes  saw  to  sell  and  would  bo  glad  to 
■nake  you  hatii>,v  by  tolliuR  .vou  the  price  at 
which  he  would  soli  it. 


1899  Queens  1899 

For  Bupiness— Qneeiis    for   Strong    Colonies 
Queens  for  largo  .-nrphis.    ( "ompetiou  in  Quality, 
but  not  in  price. 

If  you  want  queens,  nuclei  or  supplies  at 
botto:n  prices,  seal  for  my  illustrated  price 
list.  12-97-tr 

/.  P.  H.  BROWN,  Augusta,  Ga. 


i 


4-9i-tf 


^•'Our  Prices 


.are  worth  look- 
ing at  We  ;ire 
rivik  iigtiK'  now 

Champion    Chaff    Hive 

willi  (hivi't.iiliil  liody  and  supers 
and  a  full  line  oilier  Sniiplie.'*,  imd  wo 
are  selling  tlii'iii  chf..\P.  .V  postal  .-^ont 
•■-<r  a  pri-e  list  ni:iy  sHve  yfiu  S  $  ?  S. 
K.  H.SCIIXJIUT&CO.. 
Box  IS7  Sheboygan.  Wis 


ueens 


—  If  yoQ  wish  the  best,  low-priced  — 

TYRE  -   WRITER, 

Write  to  the  eiiitor  of  thi'  Ukvjkw.  He  h.'irt  ;iu 
Odi'll.  taken  in  p;iyment  for  .-iilvenising,  and  he 
would  be  pleased  to  i<i'nd  descriptive  circulars 
f)r  to  correspond  with  any  one  thinking  of  buy- 
ing such  a  machine. 


bred  in  the    North  are 
hardy  and  fertile.     Ev- 
ery bee-keeper    should  try   one  of 
these     Northern    grown     queens. 
Pure   bred     Italian     queens   at    75 
cents  each;  or  12  for  $6.00. 

W.M.  II.  I'.RIGHT,  Maze])pa.  Minn. 


To    stick 
Beware  1  I  ! 


•Mm 
T  k 


MAJOR'S 

Hlitllll". 


CEMENT. 


Best  on  Earth.   19  Years  Without  a  Complaint. 


S,.i.,kc  1-ngino       ^;::i^k;;,,„„.,.j 
D.Htor  :iVi 

I  "iKpi  -ror  .  :i 

I.nw  -K' 

I'l.iin  .     t 

Ivitll..  \y..ii.|..r  (w;.  1(1  .7.1    .  .  1 

Honey  Kni'e  

I'm    further  descripl  iou.  sfiid  for  circular. 


Midi   .-I'lve 


Dizi'ii  Ivirh 

?i;j.lJ"-  mail.  Sl.r.o 

'^M—  ••  1.10 

e.r>ii-  ■'  1.00 

•i.oO-  "  On 

•1.7."(--  '•  70 

J..'.!'-  •*  tin 

iJ.Oi  —  *•  80 


T.  F.  BiriGHAA\,    Pzvrwell,  A\icbi^ap. 
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50  for  a  Bee-Story. 


The  ProgrEvSsive  Bee  -  Keeper  wants  a 
good  bee-story.  The  story  should  be  not  less  than 
15,000,  nor  more  than  20,000,  words;  and  we  will, 
pa}'  $50.00  in  cash  as  first  prize  for  such  a  story. 
There  will  also  be  second  and  third  prizes.  No  one 
financially  interested  in  the  company  will  be  allow- 
ed to  compete,  or  act  as  a  judge;  and  we  guanantee 
that  none  but  competent  and  impartial  parties  will 
decide  the  contest.     For  further  particulars  address 

'^PROGRESSIVE  BEE-KEEPER, 

Higginsville,  Missouri. 


■  IIIIIIB 

■iiiiiii 


■ii.iin 
iiiiHifi 


N^ 


Tlie  accoinp;ui\iiig  cut 
shows  the  Higginsville 
Smoker  with  the  nozzle 
thrown  hack  for  filling. 
This  smoker  is  strong  and 
well  made  of  the  best  male- 
rial,  has  a  strong  draft,  and 
will  hiirn  any  kind  of  fnel. 
one  smoker,  75  cts. ;  three 
for  $1.80.  When  sent  by 
mail  add  25  cts.  each  for 
posta.ge.  Send  for  catalog 
of  other  supplies. 


Leahv  Mtg.  Co.,  Hij^^^ginsville,  Mo. 
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i 
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If   the 


REVIEW 


Is  luentioned  when  answerinj^ 
an  advertisement  in  its  columns 
a  favor  is  conferred  upon  both 
the  publisher  and  the  advertis- 
er. It  helps  the  former  by  rais- 
\nii  liis  journal  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  advertiser,  and  it  en- 
ables the  latter  to  decide  as  to 
which  advertising  mediums  are 
most  profitable.  If  you  woul<l 
help  the  Review,  be  sure  and 
say  "  I  saw  your  advertisement 
in  the  Review,"  when  writing 
to    advertisers. 


ORDER 


EARbY. 


There  are  indications  that  the 
demand  for  supplies  will  be  verv 
large  this  season,  and  everyone 
should  order  as  early  as  possible. 
We  have  large  facilities  for  man- 
ufacturing all  kinds  of  Bee- 
Keepers'  Siihplies,  and 
will  serve  our  customers  as 
quickly  as  po.ssble. 

Falcon  sections  are  the  finest 
made.       i'^99    catalogue     reail\ 
I'eb.  1st.     Co])y  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bee- Keeper  (  20  pages 
sent  free.      .Xddress 

W.  T.  Falconer  A^f^.  Go., 

J.VMKSToWN,    N.  Y. 


Page  &  liyon^    | 

Mfg.    Co. 

Neuj  Uondon,  Wis. 


Nearness  to  pine  and  bass- 
wood  forests,  the  possession  of 
a  saw  -  mill  and  factory  fully 
equiped  with  the  best  of  ma 
chiner}',  and  years  of  expe- 
rience, all  combine  to  en. 
able  this  firm  to  furnish  the 
best  goods  at  lowest  prices. 
Send  for  circular,  and  see  the 
prices  on  a  full  line  of  supplies. 


^^^^^^^^ 


f4o  Fish-Bone 

Is  apparent  in  comb  honey  when 
the  Van  Deusen,  flat  -  bottom 
foundation  is  used.  This  style 
of  foundation  allows  the  making 
of  a  more  uniform  article,  hav- 
ing a  c'e/y  thin  base,  with  the 
surplus  wax  in  the  side  -  w-alls, 
W'herc  it  can  be  utilized  by  the 
bees.  Then  the  bees,  in  chang- 
ing the  base  of  the  cells  to  the 
natural  shape,  work  over  the 
wax  to  a  certain  extent;  and  the 
result  is  a  comb  that  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  that  built 
wholly  by  the  bees.  Being  so 
thin,  one  pound  will  fill  a  large 
number  of  sections. 

All  the  Trouble  of  wiring 
l)rood  frames  can  be  avoided  by 
using  the   \'an    Deusen    ivircd. 

Send    for    circular;  price    list, 
and  sain])les  of  foundation. 
U.    VAN    DEUSEN, 

Si'KouT  Brook,  N.  Y. 


:.^:: 
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Next  season  will  depend  largely 
upon  how  your  bees  come 
through  the  winter.  Many  bee- 
keepers believe  that  after  bees 
ai-e  put  into  winter  quarters 
nothing  more  can  be  done  for 
their  wellfare  until  spring  has 
come.  All  who  beheve  thus, 
and  all  who  believe  that  care  is 
needed,  but  are  a  little  uncer- 
tain as  to  what  that  care  should 
be,  ought  to  buy  the  book  Ad- 
vanced -  Bee  Culture,  and 
read  the  chapter  entitled  "  Care 
of  Bees  in  Winter."  Remem- 
ber, too,  that  the  book  contains 
31  other  chapters. 

Price  of  the  book,  50  cts.  ;  the 
Review  one  year  and  the  book 
for  onh"  I1.25. 

W.  Z.   HUTCHINSON, 

Flint,    Michigan. 


Listen  !  Take 
my  advice 
and  buy  your 
'bee  supplies  i 
of  August 
Weiss;  he  has 
tons  and  tons  of  the  verv  finest 


ever  made;  and  he  sells  it  at 
prices  that  de^/j'  competition! 
.Working  wax  into  foundation  a 
specialty.  W^ax  wanted  at  26 
cents  cash,  or  28  cents  in  trade, 
delivered  here.  Millions  of 
Sections — polished  on  both 
sides.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
on  a  full  line  of  Supplies- 
Send  for  catalogue  and  be  your 
own  judge.  A  UG.  W^ISS, 
Hortonville,  Wisconsin. 
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This  is  the  original  one  -  piece 
section-man  who  furnishes  one- 
jjiece  sections  as  follows  :  — 

500  sections,  |; 1. 50;  1,000  for 
I2.50;  3,000  for  I6.75:  5,oo(j  for 
$10.00;    10,000  for  $17.50. 

No.  2  sections  are  not  made 
to  order,  but  when  in  stock  are 
sold  at  |; 1. 50  per  M. 

J.  FORNCROOK, 

Watertown,  Wisconsin. 


Losses  are  not  always  the  result 
of  the  same  cause.  The}^  may 
come  from  starvation ;  from  poor 
food;  from  improper  prepara- 
tions; from  imperfect  protection; 
from  a  cold,  wet,  or  possibly,  a 
poorly  ventilated  cellar,  etc., 
etc.  Successful  wintering  comes 
from  a  proj^er  combination  of 
different  conditions.  I'or  clear, 
concise,  compresensive  conclu- 
sions u])on  these  all-important 
points,  consult  "Adv.\nced  Bee 
Culture."  Five  of  its  thirty- 
two  chapters  treat  as  many  dif- 
ferent ]ihases  of  the  wintering 
pioblem. 

Price  of  the  book,  50  cts.;  the 
Review  one  year  and  the  book 
iorfi.2,s.  Stamps  taken,  either 
U.  S.  or  Canadian. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON. 

Flint,  Mich. 
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Violin  for  Sale. 


1  Hiu  advertising  for  the  well-known  iiianii- 
factnrers  of  niusieal  instruments,  Jno.  F. 
StrattouA  Son.  of  New  York,  anil  taking  my 
pay  in  musical  mercliamiise.  I  have  now  on 
liand  a  tine  violin  outfit  cunsisting  of  violin, 
bow  and  case.  Tlie  violin  is  a  '"  Stradiuarius.  " 
Ued.  French  finish,  high  polish,  and  real  eboiiy 
trimmings,  price  i;l4.',Hi.  The  bow  is  of  the  fin- 
est snake  wood,  ebony  frog,  lined,  inlaid  (  pearl 
lined  dot  )  pearl  lined  slide,  (iernian  silver 
shield,  ebony  screw-head,  (ierman  silver  ferules, 
and  pearl  dot  in  the  end.  price  J2.50  The  case 
is  wood  with  curved  top.  varnished,  full-linotl, 
with  pockets,  and  furnished  with  brass  hooks, 
and  handles  and  lock,  price  $3.50.  This  makes 
the  entire  outfit  worth  an  even  $20.00.  It  is  ex- 
actly the  same  kind  of  an  outfit  that  my  daugh- 
ter has  been  using  the  past  year  with  the  best  of 
satisfaction  to  herself  and  teachers.  Her  violin 
lias  a  more  powerful,  lich  tone  than  some  in- 
straments  here  that  cost  several  times  as  n)uch. 
1  wish  to  sell  'his  on  tit.  ;ind  would  accept  one- 
half  nice,  white  extracted  honey  in  payment,  the 
balance  cash.  It  will  be  sent  on  a  five  days' 
trial,  and  if  not  entindy  satisfactory  can  here 
turned  and  the  purchase  money  will  be  refunded. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


G.  M*  I<ONG,  Cedar  Mines.  Iowa,  mann- 
facturer  of  and  dealer  in  Apiarian  Supplies. 
Send  for  circular.  1-96-6 

Please  mention  the  Review. 


I  am  advertising  for  B.  F.  Stratton  & 
Son,  music  dealers  of  New  York,  and 
taking  my  pay  in 

MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, 

I  have  alread}-  bought  and  paid  for  in 
this  way  a  guitar  and  violin  for  my  girls, 
a  flute  for  myself,  and  one  or  two  guitars 
for  .some  of  my  subscribers.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  buying  an  instrument  of  any 
kind,  I  should  be  glad  to  send  you  one  on 
trial.  If  interested,  write  me  for  des- 
criptive circular  and  price  list,  saying 
what  kind  of  an  instrument  you  are 
thinking  of  getting. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 


OUEENS 


Reared  from  imported  moth- 
ers, warranted  purely  mated, 
75-  cents  each.  Breeders, 
I  25  each.  No  better  stock  to  be  had  at 
Send  for  catalogue  of  queens 
DEANES  &  MINER;  Ronda,  N.  C. 


any  price, 
and  bees. 


)f%. 


KDake  Youp  Own  Hives. 

JL 


3ee  -  Heepeps 

Will   save    money    b}" 
usiii},'-  nur  Foot    Pow- 

)li      er     Saw    in      inaking- 

^      their    hive--,    sections 

O      and  boxe.--. 

H^  Machines    on  trial. 

^      Send  for    C:italoo-ue. 

W 

\J       W.F.&JKO.BARNESCO., 

W  :iM  Ruby  St., 

//fi  Rockford,     Ills. 

o9L         11-9.S  i2t 


Hi:ilfc-=" 
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WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 


Working  wax  into  foundation,  for  cash,  s 
sppcialty.  Hives,  Sections,  and  a  full  line  of 
Supplies.  The  best  of  everything.  Write  for 
Catalog,  with  prices,  and  samples  of  Founda- 
tion and  Sections.  Beeswax  always  wanted  for 
cash  or  trade. 

GUS.  DITTMER, 

10-97-12t  Augusta,  Wis. 

WHOLESALE 
J  AND  xffiTAIL. 


SA^W 


F-"or  r  i  p  p  i  II  S, 
cross  -  cuttinjj, 
luitering,      rabbet 
ing,  grooving,  gain- 
ing,   boring,   scroll- 
siwing,  edge  mold- 
ing,   beading    etc. 
Full  line  of  fool  and 
hand      power    ma- 
chinery.    Send  for  catalogue  A. 

Seneca  Falls  Mfg.  Co. 

48  Water  St.,  .Seneca  P'alls 


Tbe  A.  I.  Root  Co;s  Scoils 


Holy  ?"^  cHoVcE  g^?  Golden 
Land  I  QUEENS.  Utalian 


Free 


i-99-tf 


A  beautiful  present 
with  every  order.  The 
cheapest  place  in  Mich, 
to  buy  supplies.  Send 
for  explanatory  price- 
hst.  W.  D.  SOPER, 
Box  565  Jackson,  Mich. 


Send  your  address  on  a  "Tl  11  n    1  OL'         '  P 

1800  i^iSS'So  1800  :   l""^  ''"■'Jf'P  <^Wl  ™ 

y  y     dozen     or    more    queens,  y  y      >  , 


Send  your  address  on  a 
postal    card   for  my    1899 
circular  and   price 
Parties  wanting  Iw 
or    more    queens 
write   NOW.     Satisfac- 
tion  guaranteed   to  each     and   every   cu.stomer 

E    R.  JONES. 

3.98-12t  Miiano,  Texas. 


Without  Stopping 

the  machine  to  reverse  the  combs  is  the 
way  you  can  work  with  the  Williams 
Antomatic 

Honey  Extractor. 

Such  an  extractor  will  save  you  time  and 
annoyance  and  it  does  not  cost  much 
more  than  an  ordinary  machine.  Send 
for  descriptive  price  list. 

Read  what  the  famous  bee-keeper,  N. 
R.  France,  says: 

Platteville,  Wis..  July  ^-  1897. 
Dear  Sirs:  To  day  I  extracted  2.780  lbs  of 
honey  with  your  Automatic  Honey  Extractor  in 
5^  hours  and  could  have  done  the  same  this 
afternoon  but  let  the  boys  go  to  the  city  *^o  play 
a  game  of  base  ball.  Have  extracted  27.135  lbs. 
BO  far  with  good  prospects  for  as  much  more. 
My  bers  and  State  work  keep  me  ver.v  busy. 
Hope  to  see  you  before  very  long-  will  write  you 
later.         Yours  truly,  N.  E  France, 

State  Inspector  of  Apiaries, 

Platteville,  Wisconsin. 

We  can  also  furnish  choice  queens, 
either  golden  or  leather  colored  Italian, 
at  75  cents  each,  or  two  for  $1.40. 

Van  Allen  &  Williams, 

6-9S-tf.  B.A.RNtJM,  Wis. 


Are  what  you  need  in  marketing  your 
honey.  They  are  clean,  neat  and  conven- 
ient, and  a  great  help  in  making  sales. 

Root's   goods  at   Root's   prices.     Cash 
paid  for  wax.     We  want  your  trade. 

M.  H.  Hunt,  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 


Farm  Bee -Keeping 

Ls  one  of  the  leading  depart- 
ments in  the  Modern  Parm- 
er and  Busy  Bee,  the  best 
Farm  and  Bee  paper  in  exis- 
tence. Write  for  sample  copy 
and  for  clubbing  rates  with 
any  paper  you  want. 

E.  Taylor  Abbott, 

St.  Joe., Mo. 

SrivCiAi-  OFFER — The  price  of  the  Modern 
Farmer  and  the  Bu.sy  Bee  is  $1.00,  but  I  will  club 
it  with  the  Review  for  only  $1.60. 

W.  Z.  HiTTCHlNSON,  Flint,  Mich  . 


Sections  Supported  by  the  Separators. 


;e  (*)ee-j\eepeps 


/  JieVie 


A    MONTHLY  JOURNAL 

Devoted  to  tl^e   Interests  of  Horiey    Producers. 

$L00   A   YEAR. 

W.  Z,  HDTCHINSON,  Editor  and  Proprietor, 
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A  NEW  SEPARATOR. 


It  is    Simplicity    Itself   but    it  Holds  up    the 
Sections.     A  Novel  Ear-trumpet. 


JACOB    ALPHAIGH. 


M'  LTHOUGH  I  have  been  a  comb  honey 
-^  producer  for  several  years  I  have  not 
been  entirely  satisfied  with  the  supers  in 
use.  Section  holders  sag,  upsetting  the 
bee-spaces  and  causing  crevices  into  which 
the  bees  shove  their  propolis.  The  old 
style  of  T  tins  leave  a  stain  of  propolis 
across  the  corner  of  each  section.  Both 
of  these  arrangements  are  expensive. 

Finally  I  set  to  work  and  studied  out 
the  case  and  separator  shown  in  the 
frontispiece  for  this  month.  I  exhibited 
this  super  at  the  Gueljjh  convention  and 
the  editor  thought  so  highly  of  it  that  he 
asked  permission  to  take  it  home  and 
have  a  cut  made  from  it;  and  requested 
me  to  write  a  short  description  of  it. 

In  this  super  the  sections  rest  upon  tin 
projections  attached  to  the  sides  of  the 
separators,  and  the  separators  are  support- 
ed by  the  projecting  edges  of  strips  of 
tin  nailed  to  the  lower  edges  of  the  ends 
of  the  supers.  These  strips  of  tin  that 
are  nailed  to  the  end-pieces  of   the  case 


also  support  the  outside  corners  of  the 
end  sections  in  each  row. 

In  the  illustration  shown,  one  row  of 
sections,  one  separator,  and  three  sections 
from  the  next  row  have  been  removed. 
The  pieces  of  tin  that  support  the  sections 
are  y'z  inch  wide,  1)4  inches  long;  %  inch 
at  the  bottom  being  turned  out  at  right 
angles  to  catch  and  support  the  sections 
at  their  corners.  One  might  think  from 
looking  at  the  picture  that  these  strips  of 
tin  extended  to  the  tops  of  the  separators, 
but  such  is  not  the  case;  those  streaks  be- 
ing caused  by  propoHs,  the  separator 
having  been  in  use.  The  strips  of  tin 
are  fastened  to  the  separator  by  cutting 
out  a  three-cornered  piece  on  two  sides, 
bending  the  piece  at  right  angles,  driving 
it  through  the  separator  and  clinching  it 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  separators  are 
countersunk  where  the  tins  go  on,  thus 
allowing  the  sections  to  come  up  snug 
against  the  separators. 

The  sections  are  supported  upon  one 
.side  only,  but  this  is  quite  sufficient.  To 
fill  the  super  I  begin  at  both  sides  and 
work  towards  the  center.  I  start  with  a 
separator  at  each  side,  as  I  like  to  have  a 
separator  at  the  outside;  then,  when  the 
super  is  full,  I  turn  it  upside  down,  and 
all  will  drop  out  clean — no  sections  will 
be   broken   from  being   attached   to   the 
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side  of  the  super.  With  the  size  of  super 
that  I  use,  and  with  my  iiianagenient, 
there  are  six  rows  of  sections  and  seven 
separators. 

This  super  is  no  longer  a  theory  with 
me,  as  I  used  some  seventy  of  them  last 
season,  getting  them  well  filled.  This 
arrangement  is  very  cheap  and  simple  and 
does  away  with  many  of  the  objections 
to  other  styles  of  supers. 

I  winter  my  bees  on  their  summer 
stands  packed  in  forest  leaves.  I  exam- 
ined them  all  January  13,  by  listening  at 
the  entrance,  and  found  them  all  alive, 
and  the  entrances  very  clean  of  dead  bees. 
I  have  got  tired  of  standing  on  my  head 
to  listen,  which  I  have  to  do  when  the 
snow  is  deep,  so  I  have  devised  an  ear 
trumpet  five  feet  long,  with  the  ends  fun- 
nel-shaped and  bent  in  opposite  directions. 
An  old  piece  of  hose-pipe  can  be  used  for 
the  -tube  and  something  funnel-shaped 
attached  to  each  end.  I  can  stand  erect, 
put  one  end  of  the  trumpet  to  the  hive 
entrance,  the  other  end  to  my  ear,  and 
hear  very  distinctly  what  the  bees  are 
saying  inside  the  hive. 

Gai^T,  Ontario,  Jan.  14,  1899. 


REMOVING  BEES  FROM  THE  CELLAR. 


When  to  do  it;  How   to  do   it;  and   Where  to 
Place  Them  When  Thev  are  out. 


C.  DAVENPORT. 


BEE-KEEPING  is  said  to  have  a  pecu- 
liar fascination,  possessed  by  few  oth- 
er pursuits;  and  perhaps  at  no  time  of  the 
year  is  this  fascination  more  manifest  to 
us  who  reside  in  the  North,  and  winter 
our  bees  in  cellars,  than  at  the  time  when 
we  set  them  out  on  their  summer  stands 
Especially  is  this  true  if  they  have  winter- 
ed in  good  condition. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that 
there  is  some  difiference  of  opinion  among 
practical  bee-keepers  as  to  the   best   time 


to  remove  bees  from  cellars  in  the  spring. 
Some,  probably  a  large  majority,  lielieve 
it  is  better  to  wait  until  soft  maples  are  in 
bloom;  or  even  later,  if  the  prospects  for 
warm  weather  are  not  favorable.  Others, 
among  whom  are,  I  believe,  men  of  large 
experience,  think  it  better  to  set  them  out 
on  the  first  favorable  day  in  March;  as- 
serting that  these  early  flights  are  bene- 
ficial in  many  ways;  that  they  largely  pre- 
vent that  dread  of  all  Northern  bee-keep- 
ers^spring  dwindling.  I  have  had  a 
large  experience  in  this  matter,  having 
for  many  years  set  out  large  numbers  of 
colonies,  both  early  and  late,  and  my 
opinion  is  that  "the  best  time"  depends 
upon  several  conditions.  If  the  bees  have 
wintered  well,  so  that  they  remain  ver}' 
quiet,  almost  dormant,  in  the  spring,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  better  to  wait  until  settled  warm 
weather  before  removing  them  from  the 
cellar.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  condi- 
tions have  been  such  that  early  spring 
finds  them  very  restless  and  uneasy,  and 
many  of  them  are  leaving  their  hives  and 
dying,  my  experience  has  been  that  the 
sooner  they  are  set  out  the  better.  There 
is,  however,  more  often,  what  might  be 
called  an  intermediate  conditon  between 
the  two  I  have  described;  and,  in  this 
case,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  when  to 
remove  them;  but  my  candid  opinion  is 
that,  taking  one  year  with  another,  in 
this  locality,  there  is  but  little  material 
difi'erence  whether  they  are  set  out  in 
March  or  in  April.  Those  .set  out  early 
consume  tnore  stores;  but,  if  there  is  no 
very  severely  cold  weather  '^fter  they  are 
set  out  they  will  be  enough  stronger  at 
the  beginning  of  the  white  honey  harvest 
to  nmch  more  than  oiTset  the  extra  stores 
consumed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there 
is  very  severe  weather,  especially  if  it 
comes  after  they  have  been  out  some  time, 
they  may  l)e  considerably  weaker  than 
those  left  in  until  later.  The  weather 
can  not  be  foretold,  however,  and,  as  the 
chances  here  are  just  about  even  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  will  be  any  very 
cold  weather  after  the  first  warm  days  in 
March,  my  practice  has  usually    been    to 
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set  out  a  part  of  my  rolonies  quite  early, 
and  to  leave  in  a  pari  until  the  prospects 
for  settled  warm  weather  are  pretty  well 
assured.  Oi  course,  the  exact  time  may 
vary  considerably  with  the  difference  in 
seasons. 

There  are,  also,  a  number  of  other 
things  that  might  have  considerable  in- 
fluence as  regards  the  best  time  to  set 
out  bees;  but  I  will  not  take  space  to  dis- 
cuss them  here;  instead,  I  will  pass  on  to 
another  matter  about  which  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion;  viz.,  if  it  makes 
any  difference  as  to  whether  each  colony 
is  set  upon  the  same  stand  that  it  occu- 
pied the  previous  fall.  Where  the  hives 
set  close  together,  and  for  any  reason  the 
colonies  are  all  set  out  the  same  day,  it  is, 
1  think,  better  to  set  each  colony  on  the 
same  stand  that  it  occupied  the  previous 
season.  When  this  is  done  there  is  less 
danger  of  the  bees  mixing  up.  There  is 
no  question  but  what  a  large  number  of 
liees  remember  their  old  stand.  My  prac- 
tice, as  a  rule,  is  to  set  each  colony  upon 
its  old  stand.  The  hives  are  set  in  rows, 
and  a  permanent  number  is  on  each  hive- 
body;  and,  by  the  way,  it  would  be  a 
very  difficult  matter  for  me  to  handle  a 
large  number  of  colonies  unless  the  hives 
were  numbered  in  the  fall.  I  make  a 
plot  of  the  yard  on  a  piece  of  smooth 
board,  and,  when  setting  bees  out  in  the 
spring,  I  can,  by  glancing  at  this  board, 
tell  exactly  the  stand  each  hive  was  re- 
moved from  in  the  fall.  By  this  arrange- 
ment it  is  not  much  more  work  to  give 
each  colony  its  own  stand  than  it  would 
be  to  mix  them  all  up.  There  are  also 
Dther  reasons  why  I  prefer  to  have  each 
colony  occupy  the  same  stand  each  sea. 
son 

If  no  attention  is  paid  to  placing  each 
hive  upon  the  stand  previously  occupied, 
the  hives  being  set  out  haphazard,  a  gen- 
eral mix  up  of  bees,  such  as  sometimes 
ecurs,  niay  be  greatly  lessened  by 
nioking  each  colony  just  as  it  is  removed 
from  the  cellar,  keeping  the  entrance 
partly  closed. 

Sometime  ago  Mr.  Doolittle  described 
in  one  of  our   journals   how   he   smoked 


bees  before  their  first  flight  in  the  spring; 
and  I  soon  after  received  several  letters 
from  friends  who  keep  bees,  asking  me  if 
there  was  not  great  danger  of  injuring 
bees  by  smoking  them  after  their  long 
confinement  and  before  their  first  flight. 
I  have  practiced  this  to  some  extent  for 
ten  years  or  more,  and  have  never  observed 
any  ill  effects  whatever.  Too  much 
smoke,  or  an  injudicious  use  of  it,  es- 
pecially from  a  hot  -  bla.st  smoker,  may 
be  injurious  at  au)'  time.  I  much  prefer 
a  cold-blast  smoker;  but  there  are  none 
of  this  kind  on  the  market  that  are  prop- 
erly constructed. 

In  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  hives 
in  a  yard,  I  have,  of  late,  set  mine  just  as 
close  together  as  possible,  and  yet  have  it 
convenient  to  handle  them.  If  not  more 
than  150  hives  are  in  one  yard,  I  doubt 
whether  they  can  be  placed  so  close  to- 
gether that  it  will  cause  confusion,  or 
bother  the  bees  much  to  find  their  own 
entrances,  even  if  the  hives  are  all  paint- 
ed the  same  color,  and  are  as  near  alike 
as  machinery  can  make  them.  In  some 
cases  it  is  more  convenient  to  have  hives 
a  considerable  distance  apart,  yet,  on  the 
whole,  it  saves  much  work  to  have  them 
close  together. 

When  I  began  to  set  hives  in  such  a 
compact  mass  as  I  do  at  present,  p  recau- 
tions  were  taken  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  the  loss  of  queens  when  return- 
ing from  their  mating  trips.  If  a  record 
is  kept,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  know 
when  to  mark  a  hive  for  a  queen  in  a 
case  of  swarming,  or  when  a  cell  or  a  vir- 
gin queen  is  introduced,  but  in  the  many 
cases  of  supersedure  that  are  liable  to  oc- 
cur, it  is  hardly  possible;  and  I  expected 
a  larger  loss  of  queens  on  this  account; 
and  at  a  time  when  it  would  be  difficult 
to  replace  thepi  with  queens  of  my  own 
rearing;  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  such 
losses  did  not  occur  to  any  noticeable  ex- 
tent. 

While  a  still  day  may  be  preferable  for 
setting  bees  out  of  a  cellar,  if  the  temper- 
ature is  warm  enough,  I  have  failed  to 
notice  any  injurious  effects  from  a  pretty 
stiff  wind;  and  I  am   acquainted   with   a 
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bee-keeper  who,  although  hardly  up-to- 
date,  has  had  a  long  experience  with  bees, 
and  he/>r^d'r.y  a  windy  day  to  set  them 
out.  With  a  good  wind,  he  says  they  fly 
closer  to  their  hives,  and  are  less  liable 
to   mix  up. 

The  last  two  years  I  have  used,  with 
much  satisfaction,  when  moving  colonies 
from  the  cellar,  two  yard-pieces  of  white 
cotton  cloth  folded  to  the  i-ight  size  to 
tuck  in  and  close  the  entrance.  These 
are  kept  wet.  or  damp,  and  I  have  found 
them  far  preferable  to  blocks  of  any  kind. 
They  remain  in  position  and  keep  the 
entrance  closed  no  matter  how  a  hive  is 
handled. 

I  keep  the  entrances  contracted  for  some 
time  in  the  spring;  and  perhaps  some 
others  who  do  so,  and  are,  like  myself,  in 
a  locality  where  there  are  often  hard 
winds,  may  be  interested  in  the  way  I  do 
it.  In  this  locality,  blocks  for  contract- 
ing an  entrance  are  useless.  In  such  winds 
as  we  often  have,  when  the  blocks  are 
most  needed,  they  are  blown  out  of  po- 
sition; and  sometimes  entirely  off  the 
hive.  The  method  I  use  is  very  simple, 
yet  I  had  kept  bees  for  years,  and  given 
the  matter  much  thought  and  study,  and 
tried  many  different  devices,  before  I 
thought  of  the  one  that  I  now  use.  It 
can  be  used  on  any  hive  that  has  no  por- 
tico, or  that  has  no  strips  on  the  bottom 
board  that  project  beyond  the  front  of  the 
hive  body.  1  take  a  piece  of  lath  as  long 
as  the  hive  is  wide,  and  close  the  entrance 
with  it  by  holding  it  against  it  flatwise. 
I  then  drive  three  wire  finishing  nails  in 
the  bottom  board  in  front  and  close  up 
against  the  strip  of  lath.  The  two 
outside  ones  are  driven  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  from  the  side  edges  of  the 
bottom  board,  and  the  other  near  the 
center.  The  nails  should  be  long  enough 
so  that  the  points  will  just  about  reach 
through  the  bottom-board,  and  still  allow 
the  heads  to  be  above  the  lath;  so  that  it 
can  be  slid  back  and  forth  to  regulate  the 
entrance  to  the  size  of  the  colony;  or  as 
the  weather  or  occasion  may  rec^uire.  If 
the  nails  are  held  right  up  close  against 
the  lath  when  they  are   driven,    the  lath 


will  always  remain  exactly  where  it  is 
left.  If  the  hive  stays  on  its  stand  during 
warm  weather,  the  nails  can  be  left  in 
place.  The  bees  seem  to  enjoy  climbing 
around  on  these  nails.  Of  couise,  if  it  is 
desired  to  attach  a  queen-trap,  the  nails 
can  be  very  easily  removed;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  remove  them  in  order  to  at- 
tach an  entrance  guard;  as  the  nail  heads 
will  project  up  through  the  holes  in  the 
zinc.  Care  should  be  taken  to  select  lath 
of  the  same  thickness;  so  that  each  strip 
will  fit  any  hive;  as,  in  time,  they  become 
mixed  up.  Still,  if  the  thickness  does 
vary  a  little,  the  nails  can  be  bent  a 
little,  and  thus  be  made  to  hold  the 
lath  in  place  all  right.  In  a  deter- 
mined attack  by  robbers  it  is  also  a  pleas- 
ure to  be  able  to  contract  or  close  the  en- 
trance and  Xv/oj^' that  it  will  remain  so. 
If  the  attack  is  severe  enough  to  neces- 
sitate the  entire  closing  of  an  entrance 
during  warm  weather,  some  provision 
nmst  be  made  to  admit  air;  and  my  prac- 
tice in  such  cases  is  to  remove  the  cover 
and  replace  it  with  a  wire  screen  such  as 
I  use  when  hauling  colonies.  The  cov- 
er is  then  placed  over  the  screen,  with 
sticks  under  it  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to 
circulate.  Robbers  soon  tire  of  such  a 
fruitless  task  as  will  be  any  assault  upon 
a  hive  fixed  in  this  manner. 

Southern  Minn.     Jan.  13,  1899. 

SOME  PERTINENCIES  FKOM    RAMBLER. 


Does  Black  Really    Rouse   the    Ire  of   Bees? 

Are  they  Affected  by  Objects   in   Motion? 

Do  thev  ever  Collide  on  the  Wing? 


J.   H.    MARTIN. 


I  AM  not  sure  that  is  worth  while  to 
i  write  any  thing  further  upon  white  vs. 
black  clothing  in  the  apiary,  and  to  which 
the  bee  exhibits  the  greater  animosity, 
but,  as  bee-keeping  is  largely  made  up  of 
little  things,  a  better  understanding  of 
these,  and  conforming  to  the  best  meth- 
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ods,  leads  to  our  comfort  in  handling 
bees. 

When  I  work  in  the  apiary  I  provide 
two  suits  of  common,  thin,  cotton-check 
overalls  and  jumper,  called  an  engin- 
eer's suit.  I  prefer  these  thin  suits  to 
the  ordinary  blue  jean  overalls;  for 
when  one  suit  gets  sticky  with  honey, 
after  a  day's  extracting,  it  can  be  dump- 
ed into  a  pail  of  water  for  a  few  hours, 
then  wrung  out  and  dried,  and  by  alternat- 
ing suits  we  always  have  a  clean  suit  on. 
Bees  hardly  ever  make  an  attack  upon  a 
clean  suit  of  clothes  of  any  color,  but  vvill 
do  so  upon  a  dirty  suit;  and  the  engineer 
suit  is  hardly  ever  attacked  unless  it  gets 
unusual!}-  soiled;  and  then  only  under  the 
arms,  or  up  the  sleeve,  if  the  latter  is  left 
open  for  their  ing-ess. 

Now  I  warrant  that  if  the  bee-keeper 
would  dress  in  a  complete  suit  of  black, 
but  keep  it  clean,  the  bees  would  not  be 
disposed  to  attack  it.  In  fact,  during 
the  past  summer,  while  living  in  the 
mountains,  I  have  worn  black  cotton 
shirts,  and  many  times  I  have  handled 
bees  without  covering  said  shirt  with  my 
light  colored  jumper,  and  could  see  no 
difference  in  the  temper  of  the  bees. 
Then  we  all  wear  a  black  veil,  or,  at  least, 
I.  veil  with  a  black  face,  and  the  black 
portion  is  not  molested  any  more  than 
the  other  portions.  But  suppose  the  veil 
gets  torn,  and  we  pucker  the  rent  with  a 
pin,  and  make  a  fuzz}'  protuberance, 
every  bee-keeper  knows  how  rapidly  and 
persistently  that  point  vvill  be  attacked. 

It  is  the  same  with  a  fuzzy  hat,  white 
or  black;  and  a  hole  in  a  fuzzy  hat  is  just 
what  a  bee  delights  to  pounce  upon.  A 
good  share  of  our  dark  clothing  has  a 
more  or  less  fuzzy  surface;  and  the  more 
the  fuzz,  the  more  the  bees  cling  to  it; 
and  when  two  or  three  bees  discharge 
their  poison  on  the  same  spot  the  odor 
brings  many  more. 

Some  one  has  cited  an  instance  where 
the  wrists  are  wound  with  white  or  black 
cloth;  in  either  case  I  think  that  the  bees 
attack  the  fuzzy  edge  of  the  cloth  instead 
of  the  color. 


I  presume  every  bee-keeper  while  wear- 
ing coal  black  pants  has  had  a  bee  crawl 
up  his  bare  leg.  Did  you  ever  know  the 
bee  to  prefer  the  black  pants  to  the  white 
leg?  I  know  how  to  sympathize  with 
you  gentlemen;  that  bee  sting  is  a  con- 
clusive argument. 

I  note  in  your  December  issue  the  de- 
scription of  the  neatest  apiary  in  Michigan. 
I  confess  that  I  have  a  weakness  for  neat, 
ornamental  apiaries.  M3'  old  apiary 
back  East  was  almost  as  neat  as  Mr. 
Hunt's;  and,  while  the  hives  did  not 
have  landscapes  painted  on  them,  the 
honey  house  was  plentifully  sprinkled 
with  paintings  of  the  high  colored  Italian 
bees.  These  bits  of  bright  color  were  a 
great  relief  to  the  eye  and  the  brain  when 
tired  with  work.  A  bit  of  bright  color 
in  the  shape  of  a  rose,  or  geranium,  or 
chrysanthemum  has  the  same  effect  where 
they  can  be  grown  judiciously.  It  may 
not  pay  in  dollars  and  cents;  certainly 
would  not  where  the  owner  sees  more 
beauty  in  a  pig  sty  than  in  a  bit  of  bright 
color. 

We  have  but  few  prett}'  apiaries  in  Cal- 
ifornia; still,  I  believe  there  is  no  country 
where  the  chance  is  .so  good  for  making 
them  .so. 

Mr.  Mclntyre  has  probably  the  most 
orderly  apiary  in  Southern  California; 
and  it  must  have  paid  him  in  dollars  and 
cents  to  have  it  so.  Owing  to  the  beau- 
tiful pictures  it  makes,  it  is  the  best  ad- 
vertised apiar}'  in  the  country;  for  its 
picture  is  in  every  publication  that  desires 
to  show  a  model  California  apiary.  Pub- 
lications do  not  illustrate  old  ram  shackle 
apiaries.  J^et  us  study  for  neatness  in  the 
apiary. 

There  is  another  observation  that  comes 
to  me,  inspired  by  the  flag  in  the  centre 
of  Mr.  Hunt's  apiary.  The  flag  itself  is  a 
soul  stirring  object  to  the  bee-keeper;  but 
the  idea  of  the  eflfecton  the  bees  is  novel. 
If  a  flag  really  has  that  soothing  effect, 
California  bee-keepers  better  erect  flags 
all  around  and  through  their   apiaries. 

After  the  close  of  the  honey  season  our 
apiaries  are  visited  only   occasionall}-,  for 
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several  months,  and  the  youn,ej  bees  are 
brought  up  in  entire  ignorance  of  hfe  or 
motion  among  their  hives.  My  own 
apiary  was  visited  but  once  in  seven 
months;  and  that  one  visit  was  made  by 
a  friend  while  I  was  700  miles  away.  Up- 
on my  return  the  bees  were  evidently  not 
used  to  motion,  for  my  every  move  was 
watched,  and  a  little  too  close  approach  to 
a  hive  was  resented  by  scores  of  bees  at- 
tacking my  shins;  and,  eventually,  my 
head.  I  notice  that  after  a  few  days  with 
them  this  pettishness  on  their  part  is  not 
so  noticeable.  Interviews  from  so  many 
bees  is  unpleasant;  and  I  have  a  mind  to 
plant  a  dozen  flags.  I  fear  that  tWe  net- 
tlesomeness  of  our  bees  is  caused  in  a 
great  measure  by  skunks.  To  get  rid  of 
these  varmints  is  the  stud)^  of  quite  a  num- 
ber of  our  bee  men. 

I  observe  that  there  is  not  so  much 
mystery  surrounding  the  management  of 
bees  as  there  was  a  few  years  ago. 

Ouinbv  thought  there  was  enough  mys- 
tery within  the  walls  of  a  hive  to  warrant 
his  naming  his  book  "The  Mysteries  of 
Bee-keeping."  Later,  the  "Mystery" 
was  dropped  and  "Guide"  substituted. 
Though  we  think  we  know  a  great  amount 
about  the  bee,  there  are  still  several  little 
mysteries  that  trouble  our  thoughts  as  we 
work  in  the  apiary. 

Why  is  it  that  when  you  approach  an 
apiary,  or  pass  through  it  (it  makes  no 
difference  how  large  or  small  the  apiary 
is)  onlv  two  or  three  bees  will  take  upon 
themselves  the  duty  of  following  you 
around  the  apiary  ?  If  you  do  not 
fight  them  there  will  hardly  be  more  than 
the  above  number.  Or  a  better  test  is  to 
get  to  work  at  hive  making  or  some 
light  work  some  rods  from  the  apiary. 
One  or  two  bees  will  pester  you.  If  you 
have  a  paddle  and  knock  one  down,  and 
there  is  no  scent  from  it,  or  if  you  knock 
all  of  them  down,  it  will  not  take  five 
minutes  for  their  places  to  be  filled  by 
another  two  or  three.  When  there  might 
as  well  be  a  thousand  after  you,  it  is  a 
mosterj-  there  is  not. 


I  have  also  observed  while  stretched  at 
full  length  upon  my  back  in  the  apiary 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  directly  under 
the  grand  highway  of  bees  as  they  hurry 
to  and  from  the  apiary,  that  the  air  is 
full  of  dark  lines  showing  their  course  of 
transit.  It  is  a  mystery  that  there  are  no 
colHsions.  While  I  have  not  seen  a  fatal 
head  on  collision,  I  believe  there  are 
many  such  collisions.  I  have  observed 
two  lines  meet  and  then  slightly  diverge 
in  slightly  altered  directions.  This 
might  happen  in  a  wing  collision.  These 
little  jolts  are  more  numerous  when  the 
bees  are  coming  in  heavily  laden.  At 
such  times  bee-keepers  have  seen  quite  a 
number  of  bees  crawling  disabled  on  the 
ground  with  no  apparent  organic  or  mus- 
cular ailment.  Now  I  suggest  that  these 
bees  have  been  disabled  in  collisions. 
Then  why  are  there  no  collisions  when 
the  bees  are  swarming?  I  think  they  do 
collide  on  the  wing.  All  of  the  bees  are 
loaded  to  repletion,  and  they  fly  with 
their  abdomens  hanging  down  more  than 
usual,  and  there  is  no  chance  for  a  head 
on  collision. 

I  have  been  trying  to  secure  a  photo- 
graph of  bees  in  such  a  crowded  state.  I 
have  not  succeeded  yet,  but  I  am  going  to 
try  again  sometime.  I  point  the  camera 
upward  and  get  the  focus;  then,  after  the 
photo  is  taken,  enlarge  it  and  see  what  I 
can  see.  I  judge  there  will  develop  an 
occasional  collision;  if  not,  then  the  mat- 
ter w'ill  still  continue  a  mystery. 

Shermanton,  Calif.,  Jan.  8,  1S99. 

SELLING  SECTIONS    BV   COUNT. 


A  Careful    Consideration   of   its   Advantages. 


J.   E.  CRANK. 


OTHAT  our  fathers  should  have  sold 
T^  their  honey  by  weight  is  not  surpris- 
ing  when  they  secured  their  honey   in 
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boxes  weighing  from  eight  to  twenty-five 
pounds;  or  in  chunks  cut  from  the  top  or 
sides  of  hives  after  the  bees  had  been 
killed  by  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur. 
It  is  not  even  surprising  that  we  should 
still  sell  by  weight,  as  it  is  easier  for  most 
persons  to  follow  those  who  have  gone 
before  than  to  strike  out  in  new  paths 
for  themselves.  But  that  the  bee-keeper 
who  produces  thousands  of  sections  of 
honey,  all  of  an  exact  size,  and  nearl}-  the 
same  weight,  should  sell  by  weight,  while 
the  one  who  buys  of  him  sells  by  count, 
seems  a  little  absurd. 

Eggs  are  sold  by  count  when,  often, 
one  will  weigh  twice  as  much  as  another. 
We  might  with  reason  say  that  it  would 
be  better  if  they  were  sold  b}-  weight; 
were  it  not  that  thev  are  sold  alike,  by 
the  farmer,  the  wholesale  merchant,  and 
retailer,  by  count,  and  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue to  be  sold  in  the  same  way,  for  it  is 
less  trouble. 

Suppose  a  farmer  ships  ten  cases  of  eggs 
to  market,  stenciled  in  this  way  : — 

•  * 

":  ^o  doz.  J 5  Ihs.  net.  \ 

i  From  A.  B.  C. 


'.     \fIloM-   Shflls. 


Fresh.    { 


Now  this  farmer  insists  that  his  eggs 
shall  be  sold  by  weight;  as  his  hens  are 
of  the  best  strain  of  Plymouth  Rocks, 
and  his  eggs  are  larger  by  far  than  those 
sent  to  market  by  Mr.  B.  C.  D.,  who 
keeps  nothing  but  Brown  Leghorns. 
Later,  Mr.  Jones,  the  groceryman,  comes 
to  Mr.  Smith,  the  commission  merchant, 
to  buy  eggs. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Smith." 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Jones." 

"Anv  fresh  eggs  to  day  ?  " 

"Ves:  ten  cases  just  in  from  Scrable 
hill.     Let   me  show  you." 

"Yellow  shelled  and  fresh;  just  what  I 
want.     How  do  you  hold  them  ?  " 


"Ten  cents  a  pound.  They  are  fine." 
(Opens  the  case  to  show  them. ) 

"Let's  see;  ten  cents  a  pound.  How 
many  dozen  did  you  say  there  are  in  the 
case,  and  how  many  pounds?  " 

Mr.  Jones  proceeds  to  do  a  little  sum 
in  arithmetic.     He  sells  by  the  dozen. 


75  ^bs. 

10 

50)7-50(15 

cts 

50 

250 

250 

"Yes,  15  cts.  per  dozen.  I'll  take 
them.  " 

A  somewhat  awkward  way  of  doing 
business  and  made  still  more  so  should  it 
be  necessary  to  buy  at  a  lower  figure,  or 
the  numbers  produce  fractions.  And  yet, 
that  is  exactly  the  way  honey  is  sold;  at 
least,  most  of  it,  in  our  city  markets. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  times  whole- 
.sale  dealers  have  told  me  that  the  first 
que.stion  the  buyer  asks  is:  "How  many 
sections  in  a  case,  and  how  many  pounds?" 
Not,  "Are  the  sections  white,  or  sand- 
papered," etc.,  but,  "how  many  sections 
and  how  many  pounds  ?"  When  the  t)uy- 
er  finds  out,  he  proceeds  to  figure  it  out; 
not  with  paper  and  pencil,  perhaps,  but 
in  his  head;  that  he  may  know  w^hat  the 
price  is  per  comb. 

Now,  what  is  to  be  gained  by  the  hon- 
ey producer  still  clinging  to  the  practice 
of  selling  by  weight  ?  Is  it  that  he  fears 
his  neighbor  will  produce  a  lighter  comb 
of  honey  and  get  as  much  as  he  does  ? 
Or  is  it  that  he  may  put  the  very  heavy 
with  the  very  light,  to  even  up  and  make 
them  average  about  what  is  supposed  to 
be  wanted  ? 

But  most  retail  dealers  want  whatever 
they  buy  not  toazeragc  about  the  same 
in  each  ca.se,  but  to  be  alike  as  near  as 
possible;  so  there  will  be  no  culls.  Oran- 
ges should  be  the  same  size  in  the  same 
case. 
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I  do  not  know  but  I  have  told  it  before, 
but  it  is  worth  repeating.  I  heard  a  man 
who  had  had  experience  in  selHng  apples 
in  a  large  city  market,  say  that,  in  pack- 
ing, if  the  grower  puts  a  small  apple  in 
a  barrel  of  large  ones  it  is  a  cull;  but  if  all 
the  small  apples  are  put  in  a  barrel  by 
themselves  they  may  all  be  No.  I's.  So 
with  our  honey.  1  believe  that  where 
weights  vary  much,  they  should  be  in 
separate  cases;  so  the  buyer  can  get  what 
he  wants.  Some  will  want  heavy  combs, 
and  will  be  willing  to  pay  a  good  price 
for  them,  while  other  dealers  will  have 
a  class  of  customers  that  can  pay  only  a 
low  price,  and  will  prefer  the  lighter 
combs  for  a  little  lower  price. 

Without  doubt,  selling  honey  by  count 
would  tend  to  the  production  of  combs  of 
more  even  weight  than  those  at  present 
produced.  Some  one  may  say  that  the 
light  combs  will  sell  for  as  much  as  the 
heavy  ones,  and  selling  by  count  will  tend 
to  reduce  both  the  weight  and  the  price. 
Perhaps;  but  I  don't  believe  it. 

I  very  little  doubt  that  the  lower  price 
paid  for  light  combs,  when  bought  by  the 
pound,  has  made  a  large  demand  for  them. 

It  has  been  urged  that  consumers  will 
buy  a  light  comb  as  quickly  as  a  heavier 
one,  at  the  same  price.  I  don't  believe 
it.  While  in  Washington,  in  December 
last,  I  saw  two  persons  selling  light- 
weight honey  by  the  section.  I  bought 
one  myself,  for  15  cents,  weight  14  ounces. 
Both  comb  and  honey  were  white.  In 
the  same  market  I  saw  Mr.  Danzenbaker 
deliver  a  case  of  mixed  dark  and  white 
honey  which  he  had  sold  at  15  cents  per 
comb,  by  the  case,  without  weighing  it; 
but  the  combs  were  well  finished  and 
would  weigh  almost  an  exact  pound  each. 
This  would  be  retailed  at  from  17  to  20 
cents  per  comb. 

I  believe  too  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  color  at  the  expense  of  weights 
in  the  grading  of  honey;  or,  to  put  it  in 
another  way,  too  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  having  even  weights  in  each 
case, 


But  how  shall  dealers  know  whether 
weights  are  light  or  heavy;  sections  full 
or  half  full  ?  An  easy  matter  I  think. 
A  pound  section  is  the  standard  size  from 
the  Atlantic  to  to  the  Pacific;  from  Mana- 
toba  to  the  Gulf;  however  it  may  varv  in 
form.  How  easy  then,  if  weights  are 
very  light,  to  mark  with  an  X;  if  of  me- 
dium weight,  say  14  ounces,  mark  with 
X  X;  and,  if  full,  or  heavy,  mark  with 
XXX.  Then  both  the  wholesale  and 
retail  merchant  would  know  at  a  glance 
just  what  to  expect;  and  honey  would  sell 
on  its  merits,  as  well  as  now,  and  quite 
likely  to  the  advantage  of  most  bee-keep- 
ers. 

MiDDLEBURV,  Vt.  Jan.  24,  1899. 

HAS   OUR   CRITIC    BEEX    FAIR? 

And     Will   you    Please   tell   us   the   Average 

Length  of  the  Breeding  Season   with 

Bees  ? 


DR.  C.  C.  MILLER. 

iX  reply  to  a  ques- 
t  i  0  n  in  the 
American  Bee 
Journal  I  said  a 
good  Italian  queen 
might  lay  some- 
where from  7  to  9 
months  in  a  year. 
Hon.  R.  L.  Taylor 
asks.  Review,  19, 
whether  it  is  pos- 
sible that  at  Ma- 
rengo queens  sometimes  get  in  nine  months 
of  labor  in  the  year.  He  .says  his  queens 
"can  be  relied  on  to  lay  only  from  April 
10  to  September  10 — five  months;  although 
they  frequently  laj'  a  little  sooner  and  a 
little  later,  five  and  one  half  months 
would  be  a  full  average. "  (I  can't  help 
wondering  what  Bro.  Taylor  would   hav'e 
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said  if  some  one  else  had  made  that  re- 
mark. I  fancy  it  would  have  been  some- 
thing like  this:  "If  those  queens  can  be 
relied  on  to  lay  only  five  months,  then 
they  can  be  relied  on  to  stop  at  5  months, 
and  in  that  case  how  can  it  be  possible 
for  them  to  average  5 '4  months?"') 

There's  a  good  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween an  average  of  5  >^  and  an  average 
of  8  months,  and  as  my  knowledge  as  to 
the  length  of  time  is  acquired  mostly  sec- 
ond-hand, there  is  a  possibility  that  I  may 
be  mistaken.  If  your  statement  had  been 
made  a  year  ago,  Bro.  Taj'lor,  I  should 
have  felt  pretty  certain  I  was  wrong  in 
my  answer;  for  I  had  such  entire  faith  in 
your  judgement  and  reliabilitj-  that  I 
would  have  taken  your  word  as  against 
the  combined  testimony  of  several  others. 
I'm  sorry  to  say  I  haven't  that  same  faith 
now;  indeed,  have  so  little  faith  that  I 
may  be  excused  for  some  doubt  as  to  the 
correctness  of  your  statement  about  your 
own  bees.  My  loss  of  faith  comes  from 
the  fact  that  since  you  began  the  Depart- 
ment of  Criticism  you  have  committed  so 
many  errors  that  the  Review,  in  order  to 
keep  upitscharacter  for  reliability,  should 
have  had  another  department  pointing  out 
the  errors  in  the  Department  of  Criticism. 

Let  me  give  you  an  instance.  On  page 
376  is  an  item  headed  "An  error  in  the 
Reformed  spelling,"  in  which  you  refer 
to  the  word  "  mealy-moutht "  in  the 
American  Bee  Journal,  and  say,  "I  am 
not  a  competent  judge  of  the  reformed 
spelling,  and  so  would  inquire  whether 
its  rules  permit  the  changing  of  final  'ed' 
into  't'  when  the  sound  to  be  indicated  is 
that  of 'd' in  the  word  quoted."  That 
is  practically  an  unfjualified  assertion  that 
the  sound  "d"  is  the  final  sound  in  the 
word  "mouthed."  If  there  is  a  single 
reputable  dictionary  that  authorizes  the 
sound  of  "t,"  then  in  all  fairness  you 
had  no  right  to  make  that  statement. 
People  in  general  are  not  supposed  to 
have  more  than  one  dictionary,  and  if  I 
have  a  Webster  and  you  have  a  Worces- 
ter, you  have  no  right  to  hold  up  as  an 
error  anything    of    mine  that  does  not 


agree  with  Worcester  unless  you  know 
that  it  isn't  sanctioned  by  any  reputable 
up-to-date  dictionary.  One  good  diction- 
ary is  enough  for  a  writer,  but  not  enough 
for  any  one  who  poses  as  a  critic  in  sucli 
matters. 

As  to  the  last  sound  in  the  word 
"mouthed,"  Web.sterand  Worcester  agree 
on  "d"  as  the  correct  thing.  Centurj' 
and   Standard   agree  on  "t." 

Let  me  give  another  instance.  You 
quoted  me  as  using  the  phrase  "bring  it 
to  a  boil"  (referring  to  foul-brood  honey) 
and  put  the  word  "sic"  after  it,  meaning, 
as  I  learned  from  j^ou  afterward,  that  you 
questioned  the  correctness  of  the  word 
"boil."  That  was  ignorance  on  your 
part,  for  "boil"  in  the  sense  in  which  I 
used  it  is  a  good  English  word,  not  given 
in  an  old  edition  of  Webster  that  I  have, 
but  given  as  a  straight  English  word  in 
one  of  the  best  up-to-date  dictionaries, 
the  Standard.  Not  feeling  sure  to  what 
you  referred,  I  asked,  and  instead  of  say- 
ing to  what  you  referred,  thus  exposing 
your  ignorance,  you  evaded  the  matter  by 
saying  that  I  asked  for  the  definition  of 
"sic,"  and  referred  me  to  the  dictionary. 
Review  342.  I  don't  like  to  say  that  was 
dishonest,  but  if  you  desire  to  label  it  so 
I'll  promise  not  to  condradict  you. 

These  are  by  no  means  the  only  in- 
stances, so  I  should  like  some  further 
testimony  before  saying  queens  lay  less 
than  7  to  9  months  in  the  year.  Mind 
you,  I  don't  say  for  sure  I'm  right,  but 
I'm  not  yet  sure  I'm  wrong.  Possibly 
you  did  not  take  into  view  that  in  answer- 
ing the  question  it  was  for  all  the  readers 
of  the  American  Bee  Journal;  and  not 
merely  for  the  locality  of  either  Lapeer 
or  Marengo.  Moreover  it  was  for  bees  in 
general,  and  not  for  the  minority  that  are 
cellared.  I  think  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  for  queens  to  begin  laying  in  Feb- 
TWiry.  Dadant's  Langstroth,  page  511, 
says  strong  colonies  begin  to  breed  slight- 
ly in  February.  I  think  it  is  nothing  so 
very  remarkable  to  find  queens  laying  in 
November,  9  months  after  February.  My 
average  of  8  months  is  probably  nearer 
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the  truth  than  your  5  Yz ,  but  I  shall  be 
glad  to  make  the  correction  if  I  find  I  atn 
in  error. 

Marengo,  111.  Jan.    27,  1899, 
DEALING  IN  HONEY. 


How  to  buy   it,  Prepare   it  for  the    Market, 
and  Secure  its  Sale  by  Grocerymen. 


w.  D. SOPER. 


^nHE  editor  of  the  Review  has  asked 
^i-^  nie  to  give  my  experience  in  selling 
honey;  so,  for  the  benefit,  and  perhaps 
the  amusement,  of  his  readers,  I  will  tell 
how  I  dispose  of  a  good  bit  of  honey  each 
season.  In  fact,  the  people  of  Jackson 
have  dubbed  me  the  "honey  man." 
Should  any  one  wish  to  find  me,  just  in- 
quire at  any  grocery  store  in  Jackson. 
Already,  this  season,  I  have  purchased 
15,000  pounds  of  honey;  a  part  of  which 
is  in  stock. 

I  start  with  my  honey  wagon  as  soon 
as  cool  weather  comes,  and  fruit  is  out  of 
the  way.  I  carry  both  comb  and  extract- 
ed. The  extracted  is  put  up  in  one  quart 
pails  which  weigh  three  pounds,  pail  in- 
cluded. These  pails  wholesale  at  twenty- 
five  cents.  I  place  my  honey  in  the  stores, 
telling  each  proprietor  that  if  he  does  not 
sell  it  I  will  take  it  away.  I  found  verv 
few  places  that  I  had  to  take  it  away. 
The  next  week  I  drive  around  again,  get 
my  pay  for  what  has  been  sold,  and  leave 
more.  Some  accounts  I  trade  out — but 
not  very  often.  This  is  the  way  I  man- 
age with  the  small,  outside  grocers;  the 
large  principal  stores  pay  cash.  I  always 
try  to  have  an  extra  nice  article  for  the 
hotels. 

For  the  pails  I  use  a  honey  label  which 
reads:  "Warranted  Pure  Honey.  W.  D. 
Soper,  Jackson,  Mich."  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  pail  is  a  label  which  reads: 


"The  Honey  Contained  in  this  Package 
is  Absolutely  pure  and  I'nadulterated, 
and  Complies  with  the  Pure  Food  Laws 
of  the  State  of  Michigan."  I  always  see 
that  the  stores  are  suplied  with  comb  hon- 
ey the  year  around. 

I  always  buy  direct  from  bee-keepers, 
usually  taking  a  man's  entire  crop.  I 
pay  an  average  price  for  both  white  and 
dark;  and  specify  akuays,  that  the  honey 
shall  run  alike  all  through  the  cases;  not 
be  faced.  There  is  nothing  so  annoying 
as  to  sell  a  case  of  honey,  and,  on  its  be- 
ing opened,  to  find  all  kinds  of  stuff;  that 
is,  sections  not  properly  filled,  dark  hon- 
ey, etc.  I  don't  wish  to  be  obliged  to 
open  every  case  at  the  store,  when  I  have 
so  manyjwith  me,  and  I  always  sell  accord- 
ing to  the  looks  through  the  glass,  and 
guarantee  it  to  be  all  alike.  I  always  send 
grading  rules  to  the  bee-keeper  of  whom 
I  buy;  and  if  I  receive  poor  honey  he  has 
to  look  elsewhere  to  sell  his  honey  next 
year.  Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  think,  will,  I  know,  bear  me  out  in  the 
stand  I  have  taken  in  regard  to  facing 
honey.  Honesty  and  reliability,  with  a 
good  deal  of  energy,  will  sell  large  quan- 
ities  of  honey;  and  if  one  hasn't  these  re- 
quirements, especially  energy,  there  may 
be  failure.  We  have  to  meet  the  ever 
present  cry  of  mixture  and  adulteration; 
and  the  denseness  of  some  people  in  re- 
gard to  candied  honey  would  fill  a  book. 
Why,  one  woman  threw  her  honey  away 
because  she  found  it  candied.  She  thought 
it  had  been  "mixed;"  and  I  suppose  no 
amount  of  arguing  would  convince  her  to 
the  contrary.  Another  time,  the  hired 
girl  thought  the  candied  honey  was  lard; 
and  took  it  to  make  her  pie  crust.  I  leave 
the  rest  to  your  imagination. 

Jackson,  Mich.,  Dec.  13,  1898. 

[Friend  Soper,  you  ought  to  have  one 
more  label  on  your  honey-pails;  and  that  is, 
one  explaining  in  regard  to  the  candying 
of  honey  and  how  to  liquefy  it.  Un- 
less I  am  greatly  mistaken,  the  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  keeps  in  stock  a  label  of  this 
kind,  gummed  already  for  use.— Ed.] 
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^  Department  of 

riticism 

R.  L.    TAYLOR. 


Hlaine  where  you  nuist.  be  candid  where  you  can, 
.\u<\  tie  each  critic  the  (lood-natured  Man. 

GOLDSMITH. 


H.\STV    .\ND  ILI.-COXSIDERKn    JIDCMKNT 

— SOMK   WELL   CONSIDERKD  F.\CTS 

RKG.\RDING  THE  BOILING  OF 

FOUL  BROODY  HONEY. 

The  time  is  still  within  the  memory  of 
many  of  us  when  th?  scientists  had  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  then  newly  re-opened 
question  of  spontaneous  generation. 
Glass  flasks  in  great  numbers  containing 
suitable  organic  matter  were  boiled  and 
then  sealed  and  set  aside  to  determine 
whether  dead  matter  would  produce  life; 
or,  in  other  words,  whether  there  were 
such  a  thing  as  spontaneous  generation. 
Thi^  was  all  done  by  trained  scientific 
men;  yet  results  so  diflfered  for  a  time 
these  learned  men  divided  upon  the 
question;  one  party  contending  that  they 
had  conclusively  proved  by  most  care- 
fully conducted  tests  that  life  sprung 
afresh  in  matter  from  which  all  life  had 
been  removed  and  excluded;  and  that, 
therefore,  spontaneous  generation  was  a 
fact.  The  other  part\-  insisted  with  equal 
earnestness  that  it  was  impossible;  as 
their  numerous  experiments  attested.  So 
the  battle  royal  waxed  hotter.  New  and 
ingenious  tests  were  invented;  and,  at 
last,  it  came  out  that  the  party  who 
had  championed  spontaneous  generation, 
scientific  men  as  they  were,  had  not  ex- 
ercised sufficient  care,  in  making  their 
tests,  to  prevent  tlie  ingress  of  life  from 
outside  their  flasks;  and,  consequently, 
had  deluded  themselves. 

Now  there  is  a  question,  not  of  spon- 
taneous generation  of  foul  brood,  but 
whether  fifteen  minutes  boiling  of  the 
germs  of  foul  brood  in  honey  will  destroy 


their  vitality  or  not.  It  ha,s  been  demon- 
strated, almost  universally,  that  such 
boilings  will  destroy  the  germs.  I  might 
have  said  universally,  without  qualifica- 
tions, had  it  not  been  for  a  case  I  am  about 
to  mention.  Time  and  time  again,  by 
divers  individuals  in  actual  practice, 
has  it  been  proved  that  such  boiling 
renders  foul  brood  germs  innocuous 
to  bees.  It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that 
this  is  not  negative  evidence,  but 
positive;  i.  e.,  the  feeding  of  foul 
broody  honey,  so  boiled,  to  bees,  without 
conveying  the  disease,  proves  that  such 
boiling  destroys  the  vitality  of  the  foul 
brood  germs;  while,  if  after  a  case  of  such 
feeding,  the  colony  fed  contracted  the  dis- 
ease, it  would  not  disprove  what  the  other 
case  proved;  but  only  that  the  colony  had 
in  some  way  become  affected  with  vital 
germs  of  the  disease.  In  what  way 
would  be  another  question. 

I  have  just  intimated  that,  hitherto,  al 
who  have  had  to  deal  practically  with 
foul  brood  have  agreed  that  fifteen  min- 
utes boiling  of  honey  containirig  foul 
brood  germs  would  dlstroy  their  vitality; 
and  foremost  among  these  has  been  the 
editor  of  Gleanings  who  has  not  even  in- 
sisted that  fifteen  minutes  were  required, 
but  has  taught  that  a  "few  minutes"  were 
sufficient.  Now  comes  J.  A.  Buchanan, 
who  boiled  some  foul  honey  ten  minutes 
and  fed  it  to  bees  with  the  result  that 
they  were  "soon  rotten  with  foul  brood" 
(Gleanings,  48);  and,  forthwith,  the  edi- 
tor makes  haste,  without  raising  any 
question  of  skill  or  care,  on  the  evidence 
of  this  single  case,  to  recant  his  former 
opinion;  and  declares,  after  referring  to 
Dr.  Miller  and  his  citations  of  scientists 
who  have  boiled  their  cultures  of  foul 
brood,"  I  believe  one  will  betaking  risks 
if  he  feeds  such  honey  if  it  has  been  boil- 
ed for  less  than  three  hours."  He  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  "I  feel  just  a  little 
chagrined  for  the  part  I  have  borne  in 
insisting  that  a  few  minute's  boiling  was 
sufficient."  Why  chagrined?  Was  he 
not  following  the  evidence  of  his  own 
senses— evidence  a  thousand  times  better 
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than  that  drawn  from  some  case  of  which 
nothing  is  known  concerning  the  care  or 
skill  used  ?  In  conclusion,  referring  to 
Mr.  Buchanan's  report,  he  says  "This 
article,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  scat- 
tered far  and  wide,  for  it  is  high  time  we 
were  unlearning  some  of  our  old  knowl- 
edge on  the  question  of  foul  brood." 
With  all  kindness,  and  Christain  spirit, 
and  in  the  interest  of  truth,  I  must  say 
that  all  this  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
either  science  or  sound  sense.  How  dif- 
ferent is  the  scientific  attitude,  as  shown 
in  the  American  Bee  Journal,  page  iS, 
where  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  says  "  I  referred 
above  to  certain  acorn-infesting  larvae 
that  secrete  nectar.  I  have  never  seen 
them,  but  have  often  heard  of  such — 
pnncipally  from  Missouri — so  often  that  I 
think  they  may  be  more  than  a  myth. 
Yet,  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  should  feel 
more  certain  if  I  actually  saw  them.  I 
can  see  how  oak-tree  plant-lice,  which 
are  by  no  means  rare,  might  lead  to  an 
erroneous  conclusion. ' ' 

But,  to  return  to  Mr.  Buchanan.  When, 
as  we  have  seen,  several  of  the  leading 
scientific  men  of  Europe  deceived  them- 
selves in  the  matter  of  spontaneous  gen- 
eration, by  lack  of  care  in  their  experi- 
ments, what  is  there  about  Mr.  Buchanan's 
report  that  we  shall  accept  his  conclusion 
in  the  matter  with  such  utter  credulity; 
seeing  also  that  his  supposed  experience 
is  directU'  opposed  to  the  experience  of 
all  others  who  have  dealt  with  foul-broody 
honey  in  connection  with  bees  ?  ll'ifit  of 
care  could  not  have  broug/it  the  experience 
of  the  latter;  but  it  easily  might  have 
caused  that  of  Mr.  Buchanan.  These  are 
some  of  the  ways  in  w'hich  a  person 
might  fail  in  such  a  case:  Allowing  the 
honey  when  poured  into  the  vessel  over 
the  fire  to  spatter  up  on  the  sides  above 
where  the  boiling  honey  would  reach;  al- 
lowing scum  or  froth  to  gather  and  remain 
above  that  point;  using  a  stick  or  dipper 
at  the  first  in  the  liquid  and  then  laying  it 
out  and  using  it  again  after  the  boiling; 
or  rinsing  out  the  cans,  which  had  con- 
tained the  honey,  with  the  liquid  at  or 


near  the  time  when  the  boiling  had  ceased. 
Then  he  sa3S  the  colonies  fed  were  ''soon 
ro/Zd';/ with  foul  brood."  So  much  foul 
brood,  so  soon,  is  so  diametrically  op- 
posed to  all  other  experience  in  such 
matters,  that  I  cannot  do  otherwise 
than  pronounce  it  utterly  incredible 
that  due  care  was  taken  in  the  boiling. 

As  I  said,  the  editor  leans,  for  partial  • 
support,  upon  Dr.  Miller's  allusions  to 
the  results  obtained  by  certain  scientists 
with  their  foul  brood  cultures.  The  doc- 
tor has  said  many  things  about  these  re- 
sults, but  he  has  no  where  suggested  any 
reasons  going  to  show  that  the  effect  on 
foul  brood  germs  boiled  in  honey  ought 
to  be  the  same  as  that  resulting  from 
boiling  them  in  a  culture  in  a  vial.  To 
me  it  has  always  seemed  that  the  results 
ought  to  be  quite  different.  Honey  re- 
tains its  heat  a  long  time  after  it  ceases 
to  boil.  It  is  itself  a  disinfectant.  I  do 
not  know  the  exact  temperature  at  which 
honey  boils,  but  I  take  it  that  it  requires 
a  considerably  higher  temperature  than 
does  water.  Water  boils  at  about  212°, 
at  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  so  moderate 
an  elevation  as  this  here  at  my  house, 
pure,  free  ( /.  e. ,  unconfined )  water  can 
never  be  brought  to  the  temperature  of 
212°.  This  is  so  because  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  is  less  here  than  at  the 
sea  level.  But  it  appears  that  the  pres- 
sure may  be  in  the  weight  of  the  liquid 
as  well  as  in  the  atmosphere;  for,  if  salt 
is  added  to  the  water,  and  allowed  to 
dissolve,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid 
is  increased  and  a  higher  temperature  is 
required  to  make  it  boil.  The  addition 
of  sugar  or  honey  would  no  doubt  pro- 
duce the  same  effect.  The  specific  gravi- 
ty of  honey  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
water.  A  table  I  have  consulted  puts  it 
at  1.456.  If  I  am  correct,  then  a  nmch 
higher  temperature  is  required  to  cause 
boiling  in  honey  than  in  water.  With 
my  present  light,  these  reasons  appear  to 
me  an  abundant  warrant  for  saying  that 
the  experiments  of  the  seientists  are  not 
applicable.  I  know  there  is  no  certain 
relation  between  specific  gravity  and  the 
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Iwilinjr  point;  but  it  behooves  those  who 
would  teach  "that  because  boiling  a  culture 
of  foul  brood  fifteen  minutes  does  not 
destroy  the  germs  thev  would  not  there- 
fore be  destroyed  by  filteen  minutes  boil- 
ing in  hone}-,  to  first  show  that  the  con- 
ditions are  the  same;  since  it  is  well 
known  that  the  boiling  points  of  liquids 
vary  widely. 

Another  case  of  ill-considered  change 
of  opinion,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  charge- 
ably  to  the  same  esteemed  friend;  and 
that  is  in  the  matter  that  has  recently 
been  discussed  concerning  the  hostility  of 
bees  to  dark,  colors.  Formerly  he  held 
that  thei'e  was  no  such  hostility;  but  a 
few  "reports"  came  in,  which,  in  so  far 
as  they  went,  at  least,  had  no  foundation 
in  sound  season,  so  far  as  I  could  discern, 
and  our  good  friend  is  found  on  the  other 
side  of  that  question.  The  cause  of  truth 
is  advanced  by  careful,  cautious,  sober 
loyality  to  it. 

There  is  another  item — -a  small  matter, 
but  in  the  same  general  line.  Mr.  Da- 
dant,  in  speaking  of  his  large  hives,  said 
that  they  would  cost  about  twice  as  much 
as  the  small  ones;  whereupon  Mr.  Calvert 
makes  out  an  estimate  showing  that  they 
would  cost  but  40  to  50  per  cent.  more. 
Then  the  editor  (Gleanings,  9)  remarks 
"It  shows  that  you  [Mr.  Dadant]  meant 
to  be  entirely  fair."  Of  course,  no  one 
suspects  Mr.  Dadant  of  ever  meaning  to 
be  unfair.  But  it  seems  strange  to  me 
that  he  .should  be  commended  for  fairness 
on  account  of  a  case  in  which  he  made  a 
statement  that  was  manifestly  not  fair,  if 
Mr.  Calvert's  estimate  was  correct,  as  it 
undoubtedly  was.  .\n  injurious  state- 
ment about  a  hive  one  favors  is  even 
more  liable  to  injury  than  one  about  a 
hive  one  opposes. 

IS  THERE  .\NY  OBJECTION  TO  PLAIN,  HON- 
EST, STR.\IGHT-KORWARD,  OUT- 
SPOKEN L.VNGUAOE? 

Somnambuli.st  (  Progressive  Bee-Keep- 
er,  page  332,  for  189S  1  reads  me  a  lecture 
on  some  of  my  past  criticisms;  and  be- 
gins by  asking   "R.  L.,  are  you  really 


more  than  mortal,  that  you  do  not  usual- 
ly value  coni])linients  very  highly?  or 
have  you  lost  faith  in  mankind?  If  so, 
why  so  ?' '  Wake  up,  Sommy,  and  read  all 
I  said.  Did  I  not  clearly  intimate  that 
I  received  comfort  from  compliments  that 
bore  the  .stamp  of  genuineness?  You 
must  admit  there  are  a  good  many  coun- 
terfeits— more  counterfeits  than  real,  in- 
deed. I  do  not  value  such  very  highly. 
Do  you  Sommy  ?  that  is,  when  you  are 
wide  awake  ?  Nor  have  I  lost  faith  in 
mankind — the  difficulty  is  to  reach,  /.  ^., 
to  find  mankind.  Have  3'ou  never  heard 
that  language  is  used  to  conceal  thought? 
Like  the  nets  that  have  been  used  about 
war  vessels,  as  a  protection  against  tor- 
pedos,  language  is  thrown  around  man  to 
prevent  intimate  contact.  It  takes  a  long, 
long  time,  sometimes,  to  get  acquainted. 
Genuine,  honest,  plain  talk  is  not  liked 
b}-  most;  they  cannot  bear  it.  They  like 
it  colored,  or  clouded,  or  honeyed.  The 
leaders  frown  on  it  sometimes.  They 
like  truth,  at  least  partially  draped,  so  no 
one  will  be  shocked;  and  no  one's  feel- 
ings hurt.  Why,  only  the  othei  day,  I 
read  this  in  Gleanings,  21,  "I  always  be- 
lieved in  fair  honest  criticism,  even  to  the 
extent  of  plain  talk,  when  the  exigencies 
call  for  it;  but  this  latter  should  always 
be  used  sparingly."  Isn't  it  true,  Som- 
my, that  that  sutjstantiates  all  I  have 
said  ?  Can  there  be  fair,  honest  criticism 
without  plain  talk  ?  And  if  plain  talk  is 
the  essence  of  honest  criticism,  why  in 
the  name  of  honesty  should  it  always  be 
used  sparingly?  No,  I  haven't  lost  faith 
in  humanity;  but  I  would  like  to  get  the 
screen  away.  And  then,  Somnn-,  don't 
you  think  there  should  be  a  distinction 
made  between  plain  language  and  per- 
sonal and  abusive  language?  I'or  in- 
stance, such  language  as  you  find  in 
Gleanings,  19,  where  one  writer  says  of 
another,  "He  certainly  doesn't  know 
what  he  is  talking  about.  One  would 
naturally  suppose  by  reading  his  letter 
tliat  he  was  a  large  land-owner,  with 
cattle  on  a  thousand  hills,  and  that  sweet- 
clover  had  become  a  great  nuisance   to 
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him;  when  the  facts  of  the  case  are  he 
doesn't  own  a  foot  of  land,  but  he  rents 
just  one  acre.""  "There  is  no  sweet-clo- 
ver in  this  country  to  speak  of.  I  will 
agree  to  wheel  all  there  is  within  ten 
miles  of  Mr.  Sawyer"s  lot  on  a  daisy 
wheel-barrow  and  I  don"t  think   it  would 

make  a  load and  what  in 

the  world  ever  made  him  slop  over  in 
that  kind  of  a  way  I  don"t  know." 
Doesn't  it  seem  to  make  quite  a  difference 
whose  ox  is  gored  ? 

Then,  Sommy,  you  say  you  enjoy  this 
department,  but  that  you  have  a  fear  that 
some  practical  bee-keepers  may  be  de- 
terred from  publishing  their  ideas  for 
fear  of  criticism  of  their  language.  Why, 
Sommy,  have  you  seen  anything  to  in- 
dicate that  I  am  anything  but  tender 
with  the  lambs  of  the  flock  ?  Then  you 
fall  in  with  the  expression  that  it  would 
be  better  lo  criticise  ideas  than  language. 
But  then  there  seems  to  be  an  idea,  or 
was,  at  least,  that  we  were  so  callow  that 
it  would  be  better  for  iis  to  be  dosed  with 
baby-talk,  instead  of  feeding  us  on  good 
brawny  English.  Was  that  an  idea  to  be 
criticised  or  not  ?  But  I  am  in  a  hurr}- 
now.     Good  by,  Sommy. 

The  Boiler  in  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal, 42,  says  'Tn  opposition  to  the  views 
of  Editor  Hutchinson,  who  says  queens 
are  the  least  expensive  part  of  a  colony 
•  C.  P.  Dadant  in  Glea- 
nings is  emphatic  in  the  assertion  that 
in  the  Spring  the  queens  are  the  part  of 
most  especial  value."  W^hy  jumble  lan- 
guage, brethren  ?  Isn't  the  common  air 
always  of  "most  especial  value,"  and  yet, 
isn't  it  the  least  expensive  ? 

I,ARGE   QUEEN  CEI.tS  DO    NOT    INCREASE 
THE  SIZE  OF  THE  QUEENS. 

In  a  foot  note  the  editor  of  Gleanings 
(page  15)  says  "I  am  inclined  to  think 
there  may  be  something  in  the  idea  of 
large  cells  producing  large  queens." 
Haven't  we  been  all  over  that  matter  in 
the  case  of  workers,  and  decided  that 
there  was  nothing  in  it?  And  if  nothing 
in  the  case  of  workers,   are   not  the  rea- 


sons stronger  against   it   in  the   case  of 
queens  ? 

A  CORRECTION    AND  APOLOGY. 

vSometime  since  I  questioned,  inferen- 
tially,  the  spelling  of  mealy-mouthed  by 
the  new  method.  In  a  private  note  editor 
York  imforms  me  that  he  has  good  au- 
thority for  his  spelling.  Though  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
matter  fully,  I  have  done  so  sufficiently 
to  know  that  he  is  correct.  I  owe  him 
an  apology,  which  is   hereby  tendered. 

Lapeer,  Mich,  Jan.  31,  1S99. 


EDITORIAL 

ffcrings- 


Gleanings  has  added  a  new  depart- 
ment called  "Pickings  From  our  Neigh- 
bor's Fields."  It  is  to  be  presided  over 
by  Mr.  W.  P.  Root,  Gleaning's  proof 
reader;  and  the  first  installment  shows 
most  conclusively  that  he  is  "the  right 
man  in  the  right  place. ' ' 

CappinGS  of  the  very  whitest  are  se- 
cured by  Mr.  Shaver  of  Canada,  by  al- 
lowing no  sections  to  be  capped  above 
old  brood  combs.  Colonies  with  old 
combs  are  allowed  to  build  combs  and 
fill  them,  but,  as  the  capping  process  is 
bagun,  the  super  is  transferred  to  a  colony 
of  the  current  year. 

Honey  Leaflets  gotten  up  by  the  A. 
I.  Root  Co.,  have  not  been  so  successful 
as  it  was  hoped  they  would  be  in  building 
up  local  markets.  When  I  saw  in  Glean- 
ings the  heading  to  the  article  in  which 
this  fact  was  stated,  I  thought  about  them, 
"No  wonder;  they  are  too  cheap  looking 
affairs. "  As  I  read  down  the  colunm  I 
was  agreeabl}'  surprised  to  find  that  the 
editor  took  the  same  view  that  I  did.  He 
thought  they  better  be  printed  on  a  fine 
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j^rade  of  paper,  boiiiul  with  a  tinted  cover, 
decorated  in  colors,  and  embellished  with 
striking  and  interestinj;  pictures.  Ves, 
and  J  wonld  say,  have  the  matter  re-writ- 
ten. There  is  too  much  of  it.  The  honey 
leaflet  to  help  the  sale  of  honey  is  yet  to 
he  written  and  printed. 


»»>i»«.«i*««ir«. 


The  Amkric-\n  Bhk  Joi'rn.\l  began  the 
year  with  a  new  dress  of  type  and  a  num- 
ber of  little  nicknacks  that  add  to  the 
beauty  of  its  personal  appearance.  By 
the  way,  this  journal  recently  printed 
15,000  copies;  the  extra  copies  to  be  used 
as  samples.  This  is  probably  the  largest 
single  issue  of  any  bee  journal  that  has 
ever  been  printed  in  this  country. 


The  W.A.X  Rendering  article  of  Mr. 
Beckwith  that  appeared  in  the  Review 
for  January,  along  with  an  editorial  on 
the  same  subject,  has  brought  out  a  large 
amount  of  correspondence.  There  is  not 
room  for  any  of  it  in  this  issue  of  the  Re- 
view, but  it  looks  now  as  though  the 
March  Review  would  be  almost  a  special 
number  on  wax  rendering.  If  anyone 
else  has  anything  to  say  on  the  subject, 
now  is  the  time. 


Improvement  seems  to  be  the  order 
of  the  day  with  our  bee  journals.  In 
another  place  I  have  noticed  the  improve- 
ments made  in  the  .American  Bee  Journal. 
Gleanings  also  calls  attention  to  the  im- 
provements that  appear  in  some  of  its 
exchanges.  There  issomething  attract- 
ive about  a  neatly  gotten  up  journal; 
just  as  there  is  about  a  well  dressefl  per- 
son. A  journal  that  is  poorly  printed, 
from  old  type,  on  a  cheap  grade  <5f  paper, 
and  no  taste  exercised  in  its  "make  up," 
stands  no  show  whatever  with  a  journal 
that  is  gotten  up  in  the  style  that  char- 
acterizes the  leading  bee  journals  of  to 
day.  Let  no  man  start  a  new  bee  jour- 
nal with  any  hope  of  success  unless  he 
can  make  it  as  neat,  at  least,  as  the   ones 


that  are  now  being  published.  Yes,  he 
must  go  even  further;  as  the  friendship 
between  an  old  established  journal  and 
its  readers  is  very  strong,  and,  to  win 
them  away,  something  considerably  bet- 
ter nmst  be  offered  them. 


iifi-uru^^*i*.*n 


Tr.\vki--St.\in,  according  to  the  gener- 
ally accepted  idea,  is  a  soiling  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  combs  by  the  bees  running  over 
the  combs  with  dirty  feet.  To  prevent 
travel-stain,  honey  is  often  removed  as 
soon  as  capped.  Mr. J.  E.  Crane,  in  Glean- 
ings, shows  quite  conclusively  that  the 
so-call  ed  travel-.stain  is  not  simply  a  dis- 
coloration of  the  surface  of  the  comb,  but 
that  this  color  extends  through  and 
through  the  cappings;  being  as  apparent 
upon  the  inner  surface  as  upon  the  outer 
surface.  It  is  composed  of  propolis,  and 
bits  of  wa.x  from  old  combs;  perhaps  from 
the  cappings  of  cells  from  which  young 
bees  have  hatched.  The  fact  that  the 
whitest  cappings  upon  sections  can  be  se- 
cured over  colo:iies  hiving  new  brood 
combs  goes  to  show  the  correctness  of  Mr. 
Crane's  position. 

HIVES  TH.A.T  ARE   UNWIELDV. 

In  this  discussion  upon  hives,  there  is 
one  more  thing  we  ought  not  to  overlook; 
and  that  is  the  advantage  of  light,  readily- 
movable  hives.  With  our  modern  know- 
ledge and  advanced  methods  there  are  so 
many  short  cuts  that  can  be  taken  by 
handling  hives  instead  of  combs.  Take 
the  Heddon  method  of  preventing  after- 
swarming,  for  instance,  in  which  the  old 
hive  is  carried  to  a  new  location;  or  the 
hiving  of  a  swarm  by  allowing  it  to  return 
to  the  old  stand;  or  the  uniting  of  colo- 
nies. At  the  late  Michigan  State  conven- 
tion I  heard  my  good  friend  Geo.  Yi.  Hil- 
ton explain  how  he  managed  all  these 
manipulations — it  was  by  carrying  the 
winds  and  bees.  If  it  became  desirable 
to  move  a  colony  to  a  new  stand,  it  was 
necessary  to  take  out  the  combs  and  ad- 
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hering  bees,  carry  them  to  a  new  location, 
and  put  them  in  a  new  hive.  Once  a 
hive  was  placed,  there  it  sat  for  good  and 
all.  Honestly,  it  fairly  makes  me  ache  to 
think  of  managing  an  apiary  upon  this 
plan. 


■M^^'  •JUt'^FiJi 


"Good  Things  from  other  jonrnals" 
is  to  be  the  name  of  a  new  department 
that  the  Review  expects  to  inaugurate  with 
the  next  issue.  In  one  sen.se  it  is  to  take 
the  place  of  Hasty's  "View  of  Current 
Bee  Writings."  Mr.  Taylor  points  out 
the  faults  of  other  bee  papers,  and,  in 
order  to  round  out  the  Review,  and  make 
of  it  a  well  balanced  journal,  it  ought  to 
set  forth  the  good  things.  To  be  sure, 
the  editor  himself  might  do  all  of  this 
work  of  selecting  the  good  things,  also 
that  of  criticising,  and  the  pointing  out  of 
errors,  and  so  he  does,  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  the  Editorial  and  Extracted  Depart- 
ments, but  by  bringing  in  the  assistance  of 
other  minds  the  Review  is  thereby  broad- 
ened. Who  is  to  preside  over  this  new 
Department.''  Oh,  that's  to  be  a  secret — 
until  next  month. 


■M'Wtflif^fm* 


IS    EXTRA    PROI^IFICNESS    IN    A    QUEEN 
DESIRABLE? 

Perhaps  enough  space  has  been  used  in 
this  issiie  upon  the  subject  of  the  size  of 
hives,  but  there  is  one  point  touched  upon 
by  Mr.  Dadant  in  one  of  the  articles  that 
appear  in  the  Extracted  Department, 
about  which  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words; 
and  that  is  the  prolificness  of  queens. 
Those  favoring  large  hives  say  that  we 
small  hive  men  never  know  which  are 
our  most  prolific  queens,  as  our  hives  are 
so  small  thst  any  ordihan,'  queen  can  fill 
the  combs  with  eggs;  (  true  )  and,  not 
knowing  which  are  our  most  prolific 
qneens,  we  can  not  choose  them  to  rear 
queens  from.  True  again;  but  there  is 
no  object,  to  us,  in  breeding  for  prolific- 
ness. Our  hives  are  of  such  a  size  that  we 
do  not  need  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
prolificness    of   our   queens.     Ordinarily 


prolific  qneens  always  fill  with  eggs  the 
number  of  combs  that  we  give  them.  To 
the  man  who  is  always  trying  to  get  as 
much  work  as  possible  out  of  a  queen, 
who  is  always  giving  her  just  a  few  more 
combs,  fearing  that  she  may  be  cramped 
for  room,  to  him,  prolificness  may  mean 
something.  But  why  work  in  this  way? 
Why  strain  every  nerve  to  get  as  much  as 
pos.sible  out  of  one  queen,  when  we  can 
have  just  as  many  queens  as  we  wish, 
simply  by  letting  the  bees  rear  them — -by 
saving  one-half  the  number  that  they  nat- 
urally   rear  ? 

In  this  connection  there  is  still  anoth- 
er point  claimed  by  some;  viz,  that  prolif- 
icness, or  quantit}',  is  at  the  expense  of 
quality.  I  know  nothhig  whatever  as  to 
the  soundness  of  this  view,  as  applied  to 
this  case,  but,  if  any  of  my  readers  do,  the 
columns  of  the  Review  are  open  for  them 
to  tell  what  they  know. 

MICHIGAN    BEE-KEEPERS   WORKING    FOR 

A    REVISION    OF    THEIR    FOUL 

BROOD  LAW. 

At  the  last  two  meetings  of  the  Mich- 
igan State  Bee-Keepers'  Association,  the 
needed  revision  of  the  State  foul  brood 
laws  has  received  unanimous  endorse- 
ment. The  old  law  was  passed  at  a  time 
when  bi:rning  up  the  infected  colonies 
seemed  to  be  the  most  sensible  thing  to  do. 
We  now  know  that  there  is  no  necessitv 
for  this;  but,  according  to  law,  that  is  the 
only  lawful  thing  to  do.  It  not  only  has 
the  objection  mentioned,  biit  it  is  cum- 
bersome and  full  of  perplexing  provisions 
that  tend  to  discourage  its  enforcement . 

A  bill  has  now  been  introduced  in  the 
legislature  to  repeal  this  law  and  enact  one 
similar  4.0  that  in  Wiscon.sin;  which  the 
Inspector  of  apiaries  in  Canada  pronoun- 
ces as  perfect;and  underwhichMr.  France 
is  doing  most  efficient  work.  If  the  legis- 
lature thoroughly  understands  the  matter, 
knows  how  badly  the  law  is  needed,  and 
why  it  is  needed,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its 
passage.  It  is  the  business  of  the  bee-keep- 
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ers  of  the  State  to  inform  the  legishiture 
in  rejjanl  to  the  matter.  If  each  bee-keep- 
er who  reads  this  will  write  to  his  mem- 
ber in  the  legislature,  ami  full}-  set  forth 
the  reasons  why  the  law  ought  to  be  pass- 
ed, it  will  be  passed.  Don't  think  that  be- 
cause there  is  now  no  foul  brood  in  your 
apiary,  nor  near  you,  that  there  never 
will  be;  and  the  sooner  we  have  this  law, 
and  an  Inspector  to  look  after  the  matter, 
the  less  likely  is  it  that  it  will  appear  in 
your  yard.  Simply  write  to  your  member 
and  explain  to  him  the  contagious,  infec- 
tious character  of  the  disease.  How  it 
finally  destroys  an  apiary;  but  that  is  not 
tlie  worst  of  it;  bees  from  other  apiaries 
rob  out  the  depopulated  hives  and  thus 
carr}-  home  the  seeds  of  the  disease  to  de- 
stroy another  apiary;  and  thus  it  contin- 
ues to  spread  from  apiary  to  apiary,  un- 
less it  is  checked.  Call  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  bee-keeper  alone 
that  suffers,  but  that  the  fruit  grower  and 
the  horticulturist  need  the  bees  to  fertilize 
the  blossoms  and  thus  cause  them  to  bfing 
forth  fruits  in  abundance.  Don't  get  up 
any  petitions.  Simply  write  a  personal 
letter  to  your  member,  and  it  will  be  read 
and  considered,  while  a  petition  will  sim- 
ply be  tucked  away  in  a  pigeon  hole. 
I'riends,  I  beg  of  vou.  do  not  neglect 
this  matter.     It  is  important. 


KKK-KKEI'INT.  .\S  \  BISINESS. 

In  the  query  elepartment  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal,  the  "Senators,"  as  Bro. 
Hasty  used  to  call  them,  give  their  views 
upon  this  important  (juestion,  viz.,  is  it 
safe  to  depend  upon  honey  producing 
alone  for  a  livelihood  ?  The  answers 
vary  greatly.  Some  say  "yes;"  others 
"no."  I  think  Dadant's  reply  a  good 
one.  It  says  "Yes,  provided  you  do  not 
keep  less  than  300  to  500  colonies. ' '  This 
is  an  important  point,  and  one  frequent- 
ly overlooked.  If  a  man  keeps  only 
enough  bees  to  support  him  in  a  good 
season,  or,  possibly,  in  an  ordinary  sea- 
son, and  then  comes  a  succession  of  poor 
seasons,  some  other  business  must  be  add- 


ed to  the  bee-keeping.  The  best  thing 
to  add  is  some  more  bee-keeping;  but, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  few  seem  to  look 
at  it  in  that  light.  Men  who  have  gone 
into  bee-keeping  extensively,  establish- 
ing out-apiaries,  and  managing  their 
business  as  a  business,  in.stead  of  merely  a 
pastime,  have,  as  a  rule,  succeeded.  One 
or  two  good  years  with  a  larg-e  quantity  of 
/^<'<'.v,  enables  the  owner  to  lay  up  enough  to 
tide  him  over  several  years  of  poor  or  in- 
different crops.  The  trouble  with  a  small 
number  of  colonies  is  that  not  enough  hon- 
ey is  secured,  even  in  good  years,  to  ena- 
ble the  owner  to  put  money  in  the  bank. 
Let  me  cite  the  case  of  my  neighbor  Koep- 
pen,  to  whom  I  have  frequently  referred. 
He  is  a  young  man,  and  has,  for  several 
years;  kept  somewhere  about  300  colonies; 
having  them  scattered  about  in  several  api- 
aries. This  tends  greatl  y  to  the  securing  of  a 
crop  each  3-ear;  as  localities  differ  greatly 
even  when  only  a  few  miles  apart.  In  an 
average,  or  even  a  poor  year,  he  has  gotten 
enough  to  "make  a  living;"  and  when 
one  good  year  follows  another,  as  it  has 
recently  with  him,  he  gets  40,000  pounds 
of  white  comb  honey  in  the  two  years, 
and  can — well,  he  has  bought  him  a 
house  and  lot  here  in  town  and  married 
him  a  wife. 

Mr.  Doolittle  says  that  "he  is  making  a 
living  from  bee-keeping,  and  what  he 
can  do  any  one  else  can  do."  It  is  very 
seldom  that  I  disagree  with  Mr.  Doolittle, 
but  I  must  this  time.  In  bee-keeping,  as 
with  most  of  occupations,  the  }nan  is  the 
main  factor.  Then  there  is  the  question 
of  adaptability.  Some  men  would  build 
up  a  magnificent  business  in  bee-keeping 
where  others  would  fail.  I  think  Mr. 
R.  L.  Taylor  gets  it  about  right  on  this 
point.  He  says:  "No,  not  any  one,  but 
any  one  who  has  a  taste  for  it,  and  who 
is  able-bodied,  active  and  skillful  withal." 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  locality, 
upon  which  several  touch.  There  are 
localities  so  poor,  that  is,  lacking  in  hon- 
ey producing  flora,  or,  from  some  other 
cause,  so  unsuitable  that  it  would  be  folly 
to  attempt  the  keeping  of  bees  as  a   busi- 
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ness.  Any  man  who  expected  to  depend 
upon  bee-keeping  alone  for  his  living 
would  certainly  see  to  it  that  the  locality 
chosen  was  one  possessing  at  least  ordin- 
arily good  characteristics. 

If  the  circumstances  are  right,  it  is  safe 
for  a  man  to  make  bee-keeping  his  sole 
business;  but  this  isn't  saying  that  no 
one  except  the  specialist  can  keep  bees 
to  advantage. 


EXTRACTED. 


THE  SIZE  OF  HIVES. 

Some  Pertinent,  Interesting  and  Well  Consid- 
ered Views  of  the  Veterans. 


This  question  of  the  size  of  hives  is  an 
old  one,  but  it  is  still  very  lively.  It 
may  seem  stale  to  some,  but  it  is 
really  a  very  important  question.  It 
is  so  important  that  I  am  going  to 
give  more  space  in  the  Extracted  De- 
partment this  month  than  I  have  ever 
given  before,  in  order  that  I  may  lay 
fairly  before  my  readers  the  views  of  good 
men  on  this  subject.  First  I  will  give  an 
extract  from  the  American  Bee  Journal, 
in  which  a  Mr.  K.  W.  Brown  asks  some 
very  pertinent  questions,  and  receives 
very  fair  answers  from  my  good  friend 
C.  P.  Dadant  of  Illinois.  Here  is  the 
article: — 

The  following  letter,  which  was  sent  to 
the  Editor  of  the  American  Bee  Journal, 
is  referred  to  me  for  reply: 

Editor  York: — I  think  that  many  who  are 
trying  to  solve  the  hive  question  will  be  misled 
by  Mr.  Dadant's  articles  on  the  proper  i?)  size  of 
hives.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Mr.  JJa- 
dant  is  an  e.xtracled-honey  man.  I  have  looked 
in  vain  through  his  writings  for  his  emphatic 
advice  to  u,se  just  as  large  a  hive  for  comb  honey 
as  extracted. 

I  wish  Mr.  Dadant  would  answer  this  question: 
Do  you  advise  just  as  large  a  hive  for  comb  as 
for  extracted  honej-  ? 

Until  I  became  a  specialist,  about  two  \-ears 
ago,  I  used  the  ten-frame  L,ang,stroth  size',  ex- 
clusively. .'Vfter  trying  S-franie  and  lo-frame 
hives  in  the  .same  j'afd,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  I  can  get  more  comb  honey  ])er 
brood-comb  with  the  smaller  hive,  and  have  few- 
er unfinished  .sections. 


I  now  think  that  those  "who  make  their  bread 
and  butter  by  producing  honey  to  spread  upon 
the  bread  and  butter  of  others,"  should  figure 
their  production  at  so  much  per  comb,  and  not 
so  much  per  queen. 

After  ever^'thing  has  been  considered  I  think 
it  will  stand  about  this  way:  If  vou  have  noth- 
ing but  the  care  of  your  bees  to  take  up  your 
time  you  will  probably  make  more  money  with 
a  small  hive.  If  you  have  a  farm  to  work,  you 
would  better  use  a  larger  hive. 

Yogrs  truly,  E.  W.  Browx. 

I  would  very  much  dislike  to  mislead 
anyone,  in  whatever  I  write  on  bee-cul- 
ture, but  most  especially  on  the  hive- 
question,  which,  as  is  well  known,  we 
have  tried  to  avoid,  as  it  has  been  so  often 
rehearsed  and  discussed  that  the  subject 
has  become  stale  to  us.  But  it  appears 
that,  as  others  find  that  we  succeed  with  a 
large  hive,  and  hear  that  we  prefer  it  to 
others,  and  have  good  reasons  for  so  do- 
ing outside  of  our  practical  experience, 
they  make  inqtiiries  about  it,  and  this  is 
why  I  have  been  requested  to  write  a  se- 
ries of  articles  on  thestiljjectin  Gleanings. 
So,  if  the  subject  proves  worthless,  and 
our  experience  proves  injtirious  to  the 
bee-keeping  public,  we  will  not  feel  as 
deserving  of  any  blame. 

I  am  very  free  to  say  that  we  are  not  at 
present  comb-honey  producers.  .A.11  the 
comb  honey  that  is  produced  in  otir 
apiaries  is  produced  by  otir  boys,  for 
their  own  pleasure,  on  one,  two  or  three 
hives,  every  season,  and  I  notice  that 
they  take  particular  pains  to  select  a  very 
powerful  colon}-  in  every  case.  But  we 
have  been  comb-honey  producers,  and 
would  be  yet  if  we  cotild  get  more  than 
twice  as  much  for  comb  honey  as  extrac- 
ted. But  as  long  as  we  can  sell  extracted 
honey  as  freely  for  three  fifths  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  price  we  would  get  for  comb, 
we  will  probably  prodtice  extracted  hon- 
ey. 

The  experience  of  Mr.  Brown  we  notice 
to  be  similar  to  that  of  many  others. 
They  try  a  small  hive — the  lo-frame  hive 
— and  finally  change  to  something  still 
smaller.  We  tried  the  lo-frame  Lang- 
stroth  hive  with  something  still  larger, 
and  changed  to  the  latter. 

I  have  often  noticed  that  the  stipporters 
of  small  hives  agree  that  the  large  hive 
may  be  good  for  extracted  honey,  but  is 
not  suitable  for  comb  honey;  but  I  have 
never  seen  any  one  give  a  single  reason 
for  making  this  difference.  The  only 
attemj)t  I  have  met  to  an  explanation  of 
the  difference,  is  in  an  article  by  G.  M. 
Doolittle,  in  Gleanings,  in  which  Mr. 
Doolittle  says: 

"If  the  queen  has  all  the  vacant  cell-room  her 
prolificne.ss  requires,  more  room  is  only  a  dam- 
age to  our  crop  of  comb  honey,  for  in  the  finding 
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of  vacant  cells  in  the  brood-chamber  at  the  be- 
ijiningof  the  honey  harvest,  comes  an  'accvis- 
toment'  to  the  brood-chanihcr  for  storing  honey, 
instead  of  the  sections,  and  thus  the  cjiieen  is 
crowded  upon  with  honey,  instead  of  said  honey 
going  into   the  sections, ""etc. 

That  is,  if  there  is  honey  produced, 
with  a  larj^^e  hive  and  not  a  ver}-  prolific 
queen,  ami  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  the 
brood  chamber,  this  honey  will  be  stored 
in  the  brood  chamber.  This  isjustour  ex- 
perience, and  when  producing  comb  honey 
with  large  hives,  we  would  do  as  some 
of  the  large  producers  of  the  Kist  are  do- 
ing, so  I  am  told,  who  have  nothing  to 
sav  publicly,  though  they  quietly  work 
and  produce  tons  and  tons  of  honey,  by 
simply  reducing  the  number  of  combs, 
just  at  the  opening  of  the  crop,  to  the  ex- 
act number  that  are  covered  by  the  brood, 
which  just  as  efficiently  forces  the  bees 
into  the  supers  as  if  a  very  powerful  col- 
ony had  been  placed  in  a  small  hive. 

When  we  ])roduced  comb  honey,  let  it 
be  remembered,  we  were  already  using 
the  large  hives,  and  we  did  not  practice 
the  above-mentioned  method,  which  I 
am  told  is  so  very  successful  with  men 
like  Hlwood;  and  the  result  was,  with  us, 
that  we  always  had  too  much  honey  in 
the  brood -combs  for  winter,  and  we  were 
in  the  habit  of  extracting  it;  but  I  wish  to 
emphasize  the  fact,  that,  side  by  side  with 
smaller  hives,  our  colonies  were,  on  the 
average,  ahead  of  the  others,  just  that 
quantity  of  honey  which  we  were  able  to 
take  from  the  brood-combs. 

Now,  please  bear  in  mind   that  our   ex- 
periments were  not  b.ised  upon  a  hive  or 
two,  or  upon   one   year   or  two,    but  that 
we  have  had  as  many  as  a  hundred   hives 
of  one  style,  while  we  had   two   or  three 
hundred  of  the  other  style,  for  years.     It 
has  always  been   a    w  onder   to   me,    how 
comb-honey  producers  could  do   without 
an  extractor,  and  this  owing  to  the  fact  that 
in  large  hives,  we  always  had   some   that 
had  mare  honey  in  the  brood-combs  than 
they  needed    for   winter  when  producing 
comb  honey.  The  I'<hvood  plan  would  have 
done  away   with    this,    and    would    have 
forced  the  bees  to  put  that   honey  in    the 
supers,  since  the  hive,  in  cases  where  the 
queen  lacked  in  prolificness   would   have 
been  reduced  or  kept  down  to  a  size    pro- 
portionate to  the  strength  of   the  colony. 
Now,  please  do  not  accuse  us  of  saying 
that,  with     comb-honey    production    in 
large  hives,    you    wdl    have    no  swarms. 
We  do   not   even  say    that,    of  our   own 
methods,   with    extracle<l-honey    produc- 
tion.    But  we  do  say,  and  we  know  every 
man  who  tries  it  will   acknowledge,  there 
will  be  le.ss  swarms,  many  of  the  colonies 
will  be  stronger,  ami    the   production    of 


honey,    on    the     average,     considerably 
greater,    since    there   will    be   a   greater 
average  prodtiction  of  bees   in   the    hive. 
Mr.  Brown  .says:  "If  you  have  nothing 
but  the  care  of  yotir  bees  to  take  up   your 
time,  you  will  probably  make  more  mon- 
ey with  a  small  hive.     If  you  have  a  farm 
to  work,  you  would   better   use  a  large 
hive."      But  he  does   not   tell    us   why. 
When  some  of  our  bee-men   discuss  the 
hive  question,  they   seem   to  take   it   for 
granted  that   the  small-hive   be^-keepsr 
has  all  the  colonies  he  can  matiage  at  the 
opening  of  spring,  and  that  it  is   of   little 
import  whether  all   his   queens   have   all 
the  room   they   need.      Mr.    Hutchinson 
says,  "Queens  cost  nothing."     We   can't 
take  it  from  that  point  of  view.      Queens, 
to  tis  in  early  spring,  are  the  most  expen- 
sive part  of  a  colony,  and  we  want  each 
queen,  in   every  one  of   our   colonies   in 
early  spring,  to   have   all    the    room    she 
needs.     If   we   have  80   colonies    in    one 
apiary,   we   want  each   one   of   those   80 
queens  to  have  the  very  best  chance   pos- 
sible to  display  its   powers,  and  we   con- 
sider that  the  cost  of  the  hive,  which  has 
to    be    replaced   only     once   in    about   30 
years,   is   the   smallest  item   of   expense. 
The  interest  on  the  money- cost  of  a  large 
hive,  as  compared  with   that  of   a   small 
hive,  is  not  to  exceed  10  cents   per   year. 
This  represents   a   necessary   production 
of  onlv  about  one  or  two  pounds  of   hon- 
ev  inore  each  year;  and  when  we  consider 
that  a  large  hive  may  be   made   as  small, 
by  a  division-board,  as  the  smallest  hives 
in  the  land,  and  can  still,  at  a   moment's 
notice,  accommodate  the  very  best  colony 
in  the   country,  with   increased    facilities 
for  manipulation,  we  can    but  shrug   our 
shoulders  at   the   idea   of   any    return   to 
small  hives,  even  if  we  de.sired    to  return 
to   comb  honey   production.       Does   this 
answer  Mr.  Brown's  question? 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  sometimes  think 
that  it  looks  as  if  we  had  an  ax  to  grind 
on  large  hives,  but  we  have  no  patent, 
never  did  have,  and  don't  care — no,  not 
a  cop])er  cent — whether  any  one  tries  our 
methods  or  not.  We  know  that  it  takes 
more  of  a  bee-kee])er  to  manage  the  large 
hives  than  the  small  ones,  and  therefore 
have  no  hesitancy  in  referring  bee-keep- 
ers to  the  warning  1  gave  some  time  ago, 
on  trying  new  things,  though  ours  is  not 
a  new  thing,  neither  is  it  our  own  idea, 
but  onlv  a  putting  in  ])ractice  of  the  ideas 
advanced  by  masters  in  the  art  long  be- 
fore us. 

.\nd  as  to  the  ])ride  we  might  take  in 
creating  a  larger  following  among  the 
bee-keepers  of  the  land,  we  are  past  that, 
too,  for  we  have  pupils  and    followers   of 
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whom  we  can  can  well  be  proud,  all  over 
Europe  and  America,  northern  and  south- 
ern. 

There  are  several  points  in  the  fore- 
going that  I  wish  to  notice,  but  before 
doing  so  I  will  give  some  more  of  Mr. 
Dadanfs  views  as  they  appear  in  the 
following   copied  from  Gleanings. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  wish  to  mention 
the  most  weighty  objection  to  large  hives; 
and  that  is  Doolittle's  remark  that,  if  too 
much  room  is  given,  or  the  queen  does 
not  fill  all  the  breeding  space,  the  bees 
will  become  accustomed  to  putting  hon- 
ey into  the  brood  chamber  and  will  crowd 
her  out. 

Please  take  notice  that  this  is  only  a 
comb-honey  objection.  Those  who  sup- 
port small  hives  seem  now  to  hold  that 
thev  are  needed  for  comb  honey  only, 
and  Hutchinson  has  lately  said  (and  I 
take  note  of  it  i,  that  "for  extracted  hon- 
ey the  size  of  hive  matters  little  provided 
it  is  lars:c enough"  (italics  mine).  This 
is  virtually  acknowledging  that  the  large 
hive  is  absolutel}'  necessary  to  raise  ex- 
tracted honey.  Now  when  you  rear 
comb  honey,  according  to  those  who  do 
not  agree  with  me  as  to  size  of  hives,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  queen  on  only  the 
number  of  combs  that  she  can  well  fill 
with  brood,  in  order  to  get  a  good  storing 
in  the  supers.  Very  well;  we  are  agreed, 
and  I  hold  that  this  can  be  done  with  the 
large  hive  best,  since  it  will  accommodate 
from  the  most  prolific  to  the  poorest 
breeder.  All  it  requires  is  a  little  atten- 
tion, and  you  have  the  advantage  of  know- 
ing the  capacity  of  your  queens  and  the 
chance  of  breeding  from  the  most  prolific. 
Is  this  too  much  trouble  ?  It  is  a  little 
more  labor,  and  requires  a  little  more 
judgement:  but  when  you  once  have  a 
po]ndous  colony  it  will  be  nuich  easier  to 
keep  it  .strong  in  a  large  hive  than  in  a 
sniiill  one,  as  I  have  shown  you  when 
speaking  of  wintering  and  breeding. 

In  some  of  your  remarks  in  a  previous 
article  you  ask  whether  it  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  and  one  comb  at  a  time 
to  the  space  of  a  colony.  It  is  not  ab.so- 
lutely  indispen.sable  to  add  only  one  at  a 
time,  and  you  may  add  two  or  three  ac- 
cording to  your  opinion  of  the  probable 
prolificness  of  the  queen.  One  or  two  ex- 
aminations during  the  spring  ought  to 
be  sufhcient. 

Hutchinson  has  .said,  and  still  repeats, 
that  queens  are  the  least  expensive  part 
of  a  colony,  and  that  it  is  better  to  keep 
all  the  hives  and  combs  fully  occupied 
than  to  use  the  queens   to   their   greatest 


capacity.  To  us,  in  early  spring,  the 
number  of  queens  on  hand  is  the  most 
important  question;  for  we  then  nearly 
always  have  empty  combs  and  cpieenless 
colonies;  and  I  dare  say  that  every  bee- 
keeper has  more  hives  and  sets  of  combs 
on  hand  in  spring  than  he  has  queens, 
and  he  is  very  well  satisfied,  and  consid- 
ers himself  very  .successful  if  every  hive 
is  alive  and  every  hive  has  a  queen  after 
winter.  So  it  is  the  queens,  the  queens, 
that  have  the  value  to  the  apiarist  after 
winter,  and  it  is  what  the  queens  are  likely 
to  do  that  makes  his  prospect  better  or 
worse.  That  is  why  we  want  our  queens, 
all  of  them,  to  do  all  they  can  for  a  large 
production  of  population,  and  we  are 
quite  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  having  to 
remove  a  few  combs  from  the  brood-cham- 
ber, if  comb  honey  is  wanted,  when  the 
queen  is  not  able  to  fill  all,  especially  as 
those  combs,  at  that  time,  need  not  be 
idle  long,  for  they  are  needed  for  what- 
ever increase  is  wanted  or  expected. 

By  giving  (?// our  queens  all  the  room 
they  need,  we  achieve  what  we  con.sider 
the  most  desirable  aim — get  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  bees  from  the  number 
of  colonies  we  have,  in  time  for  the  har- 
vest. 

.\nd,  by  the  way,  I  have  re-read  my 
last  article  on  the  disadvantage  in  cost, 
and  I  find  that  I  make  the  ca.se  altogether 
too  strong  against  the  large  hive.  I  have 
figured  it  at  twice  the  cost  of  a  small  one; 
but  I  want  you,  Mr.  Editor,  or  your  busi- 
ness manager,  friend  Calvert,  to  tell  us 
just  how  nuich  difference  there  would  be 
in  the  cost  between  a  hive  containing  ii 
combs  instead  of  8,  with  one  (Unnmy, 
and  made  like  yours,  but  with  frames  just 
deep  enough  to  suit  a  hive  made  of  12- 
inch  lumber.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  the 
Dovetailed,  Simplicity,  etc.,  are  all  regu- 
lar-depth Langstroth  hives,  and  are  made 
of  To-inch  lumber.  Ju.st  figure  them 
made  of  r  2-inch  lumber  and  just  as  deep 
as  could  be  conveniently  made  out  of  this. 
Thev  would  be  very  near  the  size  of  ours, 
which  are  made  12 '4.  and  it  .seems  to  me, 
at  a  rough  guess,  that,  with  the  dummy 
and  all  the  enlarged  supers,  they  would 
not  cost  to  exceed  25  to  40  cents  each  in 
excess  of  your  small  hive.  The  interest 
on  the  money,  and  the  sinking  fund  to 
pay  thetn  up  in  ;^o  years,  would  not  make 
the  additional  annual  cost  to  exceed  the 
value  of  a  pound  of  honey  per  year.  What 
nuikes  the  hive  expensive,  as  we  build 
them,  is  the  telescoping  caj),  the  double 
back,  the  projecting  bottom-board,  etc. 
— a  thousand  and  one  little  nothings 
which  we  use  just  because  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  them. 
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Now,  31  r.  lulitor,  somebody  asks  ine 
whether  I  think  that  the  large'  hives  are 
going  to  "take,"  and  become  prominent. 
I  will  frankly  tell  you  that  I  think  not. 
Say  what  we  may,  the  Ji.oo  hive  will  sell 
because  people  go  for  cheapness.  And 
if  it  were  not  a  question  of  cheapness,  but 
only  of  reason,  does  it  follow  that  people 
would  take  the   more   reasonable  course  ? 

Do  men  chew  tobacco  because  it  is  the 
best  thing  to  do  ?  Do  our  women  wear 
tight  corsets  because  they  are  more 
healthful  ?  Do  the  Chinese  bandage  the 
feet  of  their  girls  because  they  will  be 
benefited  thereby  ?  Do  our  little  girls 
wear  short  skirts  in  the  winter  and  long 
hair  in  the  summer  for  their  comfort? 
Why  does  a  lady  carry  her  pocket-book 
in  her  hand  instead  of  having  a  pocket  to 
her  dress  ?  Is  it  more  convenient  ?  Why 
does  America  take  the  Philipinesand  pay 
out  twenty  millions  of  her  money  ?  Is  it 
for  her  moral  or  her  pecuniar)-  advaiitage  ? 
Nay,  we  are  all  more  or  less  like  sheep, 
and  follow  the  bell-wether,  whether  he 
leads  us  right  or  wrong.  Just  see  us  now, 
throwing  away  our  feelings,  patting  the 
British  Lion,  with  the  confidence  of  a 
child,  forgetting  that,  less  than  forty 
years  ago,  he  did  all  he  could  to  promote 
secession  and  break  up  the  Union.  His 
cat-like  paw  is  velvety  and  soft  just  now; 
but  look  out  for  the  claws,  if  we  happen 
to  reach  out  for  a  dish  that  he  covets. 

[As  I  understand  you,  friend  D.,  you 
prefer  the  large  hives,  even  for  comb  hon- 
ey, because  their  brood-nests  are  capal^le 
of  equaling  the  capacity  of  the  best  queens; 
and  that  whenever  one  is  not  able  to  fill 
the  whole  brood-nest,  you  contract  the 
hive  to  her  needs. 

Now,  here  is  a  question  I  want  to  ask 
you:  How  many  frames,  of  Quinby  size, 
will  your  average  good  queens  fill  with 
brood,  as  frames  are  ordinarily  filled  ? 
What  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  Is  the  eight- 
frame  single  Langstroth  brood-nest,  in 
your  opinion,  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date the  breeding  capacity  of  the  average 
good  queens? 

Our  Mr.  Calvert,  who  makes  out  our 
estimates,  has  figured  on  the  two  styles 
of  hive  you  describe,  and  he  estimates 
that  the  larger  one  would  cost  only  about 
40  or  50  per  cent  more  than  the  smaller 
one.  If  that  is  the  case,  then  you,  in 
your  preceeding  article,  made  a  stronger 
case  against  the  large  hives  than  was  nec- 
essary. It  shows  you  meant  to  be  entirely 
fair. — r^D.] 

Before  summing  up  my  views  and  argu- 
ments in  this  matter  I  think  best  to   give 


another  quotation  from  Gleanings.  This 
time  it  is  from  the  pen  of  Bro.  Doolittle, 
and  reads  as  follows: — 

I  supposed  I  had  annihilated  that 
"arena"  fitted  up  for  Dr.  M.  and  myself 
to  fight  in;  but  it  seems  that  the  good  (?) 
doctor  is  bound  to  fight  with  Doolittle 
anyway,  as  a  straw  (p.  869)  in  December 
ist  Gleanings  would  denote.  After  tell- 
ing what  Dr.  E.  Gallup  says  about  a  queen 
of  his  occupying  24  Gallup  frames  fully 
with  brood,  Bro.  Miller  wants  to  know 
how  I  reconcile  that  with  a  statment  I 
made,  that  9  Gallup  frames  entertain  the 
best  queens  to  their  fullest  capacity  as  to 
egg-laying,  and  if  Dr.  Gallup's  queen 
did  not  need  nearly  three  times  as  much 
room.  Well,  my  dear  doctor,  had  you 
read  the  bee-papers  more  carefully  during 
the  past,  and  remembered  what  you  read, 
you  would  have  known  that  Gallup's  24- 
frame  hive  was  worked  iox  extracted  hon- 
ey, while  Doolittle  was  talking  about 
hives  worked  for  comb  honey.  But  I 
think  I  hear  the  doctor  saying,  "has  the 
working  of  a  hive  for  extracted  honey 
anything  to  do  with  the  capacity  of  the 
queen  for  egg  -  laying  ?  or  does  the 
working  for  comb  honey  decrease  her 
capacity  any?  his  eyes  giving  that 
peculiar  twinkle  they  have  at  times 
when  he  is  thinking  to  himself,  "Guess  I 
have  got  you  this  time."  Dr.  M.,  let  me 
tell  you  something.  I  am  not  going  back 
through  musty  volumes  of  old  bee-jour- 
nals to  hunt  the  matter  up  to  get  exact 
figures,  but  shall  tell  it  from  memory. 
Up  to  1874  I  had  thought  that  9  Gallup 
frames  would  entertain  the  best  queen  to 
her  fullest  capacity,  no  matter  whether 
the  colony  was  worked  for  extracted  or 
comb  honey;  for  up  to  that  time  that  was 
the  greatest  number  allowed  for  either. 
In  the  spring  of  1874  I  read  upon  the 
(Adair)  Long  Idea  hive,  and  became  in- 
fatuated with  the  same.  I  made  two  of 
them,  working  one  for  extracted  honey 
and  the  other  for  comb,  these  hives  being 
made  to  hold  32  Gallup  frames  when  the 
whole  number  was  in.  I  selected  two 
average  colonies  out  of  my  nine-frame 
hives;  and  when  the  nine  frames  were 
pretty  well  coveretl  with  bees,  and  brood 
in  soine  six  or  seven  of  the  combs,  I  set 
each  over  into  these  four-foot  hives.  At 
the  same  time  I  .selected  another  colony 
of  about  the  same  grade,  to  be  worked 
for  extracted  honey  on  the  tiering-up 
plan,  and  one  to  be  worked  for  comb  hon- 
ey on  the  nine-frame  "side  and  top  box" 
plan  I  had  used  before.  In  due  time  the 
two  long  hives  were  filled  out  with  the 
full  32  combs,  with  sections   on   the   one 
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for  comb  honey,  and  extracting  going  on 
every  third  or  fonrth  day  from  the  other, 
as  used  to  be  the  style  under  which  ex- 
tracting was  done.  In  the  tiered-iip 
hive,  the  queen  was  kept  on  the  9  frames 
by  means  of  a  slatted  honey-board,  and 
the  one  worked  on  the  side  and  top-box 
plan  manipulated  as  well  as  Doolittle 
knew  how.  Now  for  the  result:  Before 
the  basswood  harvest  arrived,  the  queen 
in  the  long  hive,  worked  for  extracted 
honey,  had  brood  in  every  one  of  the  32 
combs,  to  the  amount  of  some  18  or  20 
comhs/ull  of  brood;  while  the  one  work- 
ed for  comb  honey,  having  32  combs,  had 
brood  in  only  13  combs,  the  same  amount- 
ing to  only  about  9  frames^)///,  the  rest 
of  the  combs  being  partly  occupied  with 
honey,  which  ought  to  have  gone  in  the 
sections,  and  would  have  gone  there  had 
this  queen  had  only  the  9  combs  for  her 
brood  nest.  So  the  queen  from  the  ex- 
tracting-hive  was  laying  about  5000  eggs 
daily,  as  Dr.  Miller  says,  to  where  the 
one  in  the  comb-honey  hive  was  giving 
only  about  2500,  each  evidently  laying  to 
her  fullest  capacity.  What  made  the 
difference?  There  is  something  about 
extracting  honey  that  causes  bees  to  /red 
a  queen  in  such  a  way  that  she  will  give 
double  the  eggs,  if  she  has  the  comb  room, 
that  she  will  when  no  extracting  is  done, 
and  thus  a  queen  is  coaxed  to  produce 
and  develop  all  the  embryo  eggs  she  has 
in  her  ovaries,  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  while  under  normal  circumstances 
she  will  be  laying  up  to  her  fullest  capa- 
city when  not  producing  half  the  number 
of  eggs  she  does  under  the  stimulating 
influences  which  come  from    extracting. 

All  four  of  these  queens  were  reared 
during  the  swarming  season  of  1873,  so 
they  were  less  than  a  year  old  when  the 
experiment  was  commenced;  but  the  one 
in  the  long  extracting-hive  died  of  old 
age  that  same  fall,  while  the  other  three 
lived  and  did  good  work  the  next  season. 
I  have  tried  nearl}-  the  same  thing  sever- 
al times  since,  and  proven  to  my  entire 
satisfaction  that  a  queen  will  occupy 
double  the  number  of  combs  with  brood, 
where  extracting  is  being  carried  on,  as 
often  as  the  combs  are  filled  with  honey, 
that  she  will  when  her  colony  is  worked 
for  comb  honey. 

In  passing  I  will  note  that  the  hive 
worked  for  extracted  honey  on  the  long- 
idea  plan  gave  566  lbs.  surplus,  while  the 
one  worked  on  the  tiering-up  plan  ga\e 
about  400  lbs. ,  thus  showing  that  I  had 
only  166  lbs.  more  honey  as  a  result  for 
double  the  brood  reared.  The  long  hive 
worked  for  comb  honey  gave  onh^  about 
50  lbs.  of  section  honey,  with  the  32  combs 


nearly  solid  full  of  honey,  while  the  one 
worked  on  the  side  and  top  storing 
plan  gave  309  lbs.  of  section  honey,  with 
enough  below  to  winter  the  colony  on. 
The  average  from  the  whole  apiary  that 
year  was  166-3  pounds  from  each  old  col- 
ony in  the  spring,  all  of  which  was  comb 
honey,  excepting  that  from  the  two  colo- 
nies worked  for  extracted,  the  whole 
number  in  the  apiary  in  the  spring  being 
69. 

Now  just  a  word  more:  I  do  not  get,  on 
an  average,  any  more  brood  in  the  ten- 
frame  Langstroth  hives  at  the  out-apiary 
than  I  do  in  my  nine-frame  Gallup  hives 
here  at  home.  To  be  sure,  I  often  have 
brood  in  the  whole  ten-frames,  but  not 
more  than  enough  to  fill  from  six  to  seven 
full,  while  the  nine  Gallup  frames  are 
J'kU  clear  out  to  the  corners,  a  Ernest 
says  the  Holy  Land  and  Cyprian  queens 
will  do.  Now  if,  when  working  for  comb 
honey,  I  get  to  the  amoimt  of  only  6^^ 
Langstroth  frames  of  brood  out  of  ten 
frames,  or  9  Gallup  where  I  use  12,  18,  24, 
or  32  in  a  hive,  will  Dr.  Miller  say  that 
9  Gallup  frames  or  6^4  L.  frames  will  not  ^ 
entertain  any  queen  to  her  fullest  capacity 
in  this  locality?  And  allow  me  to  saj',  in 
a  voy jyicndly  way,  that  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  what  is  applicable  to  my  local- 
ity will  come  very  nearly  the  truth  in 
other  localities,  if  others  will  work  along 
the  same  lines  Doolittle  does,  and  exper- 
iment, and  note  things  as  carefully. 

DOOLlTTIvE  .ANSWERS   THE    EDITOR. 

And  now  I  come  to  another  Straw  (p. 
870)  where  the  editor  wishes  me  to  ex- 
plain. And  that  "twinkle"  in  Dr.  Mil- 
ler's "eye"  caused  him  to  wish  the  ex- 
planation. It's  not  very  often  that  the 
doctor  gets  in  two  "twinkles"  at  Doolittle 
in  one  batch  of  Straws,  as  he  has  this  time. 
The  editor  points  me  to  his  answer  to 
"Straw  regarding  Dadant's  statement  to 
the  effect  that  queens  will  lose  time  in 
hunting  for  empty  cells"  where  she  has 
just  room  enough  for  her  needs,  but  for 
the  life  of  me  I  can  not  tell  whether  he 
agrees  with  Dadant  or  not.  As  Dadant 
uses  only  laroe  hives,  I  doubt  whether, 
from  practical  experience,  he  is  capable 
of  telling  just  how  much  a  queen  hunts 
about  for  room,  unless  he  has  seen  her 
doing  so,  because  his  large  hives  allow 
the  bees  to  crowd  the  queen  with  hone}^ 
(when  working  for  section  honey)  by 
their  starting  storing  in  the  combs  below 
instead  of  entering  the  section  proviptly 
with  the  beginning  of  the  season,  as  they 
should  do.  If  the  queen  does  so  hunt  I 
have  never  been  able  to  detect  her  so  do- 
ing; for  where  frames  are  filled  solid  with 
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brood  the  younj^  bees  emerge  "solid," 
and  so  she  keeps  on  following  the  brood 
as  it  emerges,  in  regnlar  order.  Bnt  if  I 
read  the  eilitor  aright  he  wants  to  know 
if  ([ueens  reared  by  the  plan  given  in 
"Scientific  Qneen-rearing"  do  not  need 
more  room  for  egg-laying  than  those 
formerly  reared  by  old  plans.  In  answer 
to  this  i  will  say  that,  as  the  older  read- 
ers of  our  bee-iiteratnre  will  remember, 
up  to  the  eighties,  and  for  years,  I  used 
only  six  and  seven  Gallup  frames  to  the 
hive,  and  a  number  of  articles  can  be 
found  in  the  American  Bee  Journal  head- 
ed "Those  Six-frame  Hives,"  in  which 
I  showed  how  I  succeeded  in  producing 
tons  of  comb  honey  by  the  use  of  from 
six  to  seven  frames  for  brood.  And  even 
to-day,  where  I  find  a  queen  that  does 
not  fully  occupy  more  than  six  Gallup 
frames  at  the  beginning  of  the  honey  har- 
vest, that  colony  has  the  other  three 
combs  taken  away  from  it,  as  years  of  ex- 
perience has  taught  me  that  a  lot  of  emp- 
ty comb  in  the  brood  nest,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  honey  harvest,  is  the  great- 
est drawback  toward  a  successful  result 
in  comb  honey  of  any  thing  I  have  to 
contend  with.  But  I  am  prepared  to  say 
that  the  number  of  colonies  shut  on  six 
and  seven  brood  combs  at  the  beginning 
of  the  honey  harvest  is  not  nearly  so 
great  as  it  was  before  I  practiced  the  plan 
of  rearing  queens  as  given  in  "Scientific 
Queen-rearing." 

[While  Doolittle  does  not  say  so  in  so 
many  words  f  owing,  no  doubt,  to  his 
modesty  i  I  infer  that  queens  reared  by 
his  method  require  larger  brooding-space 
than  queens  reared  b}-  the  old  ways — at 
all  events,  that  has  been  our  experience. 
.\  honey  flow,  feeding,  or  large  cells, 
seem  to  be  important  requisites. — Ed.] 

There  is  one  very  pleasant  thing  about 
this  discussion,  and  that  is  that  all  who 
have  taken  a  part  in  it,  are  gentlemen. 
They  are  fair,  honorable  and  polite.  To 
me  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  argue  with  such 
men,  knowing  that  the  closing  of  the 
discu.ssion  will  find  us  still  wami  friends. 

The  first  point  that  I  wish  to  notice  is 
where  Mr.  Dadant  says  that  he  has  notic- 
ed that  the  supporters  of  small  hives  agree 
that  a  large  hive  may  be  good  for  ex- 
tracted honey  but  not  suitable  for  the 
production  of  comb  honey,  but  they  have 
not  explained  the  reason  why.  He  ad- 
mits, however,  that  Mr.  Doolittle  has  at- 
tempted to  give  a  reason,  in  that  a    large 


l)rood  nest  encourages  the  bees  to  store 
their  surplus  in  that  apartment  to  the 
neglect  of  the  supers.  That  there  comes 
an  "accustoment"  to  the  brood  chamber 
to  the  neglect  of  the  supers  and  that  the 
queen  is  thus  crowded  for  room.  To  me 
this  would  be  reason  enough  for  wishing  a 
small  brood-nest  in  working  for  comb 
honey.  Let  the  reason  be  what  it  may, 
once  the  bees  get  the  start  of  the 
queen,  so  to  speak,  get  more  honey  into 
the  brood  nest  than  there  is  brood,  yes, 
one-half  as  much  honey  as  there  is  brood, 
and  that  colony  is  useless  as  a  comb  hon- 
ey producer.  There  is  no  use  in  extrac- 
ting the  honey,  as  the  bees  will  fill  the 
cells  again  the  first  thing  they  do.  It 
seems  to  be  the  habit  that  the  colony  has 
gotten  into,  more  than  anything  else.  I 
have  heard  farmers  tell  about  some  of 
their  animals  becoming  "hide-bound," 
whatever  that  may  mean,  and  when  the 
brood  nest  of  a  colony  becomes  "honey- 
bound,"  it  is  the  same  as  a  "hide-bound" 
animal — no  good.  One  reason  why  I 
place  so  much  value  upon  a  super  of 
drawn  combs  at  the  opening  of  the  sea- 
son is  that  the  bees  are  thereby  induced 
to  begin  storing  their  first  surplus  in  the 
supers  instead  of  the  brood-nest.  Mr. 
Dadant  speaks  of  removing  from  the 
brood  nest,  at  the  opening  of  the  harvest, 
all  combs  not  filled  with  brood.  That  is 
all  right  in  itself,  but  I  prefer  to  avoid 
such  fussing,  and  have  those  combs  in 
some  other  hive  a.n(\.Ji/h'ii  with  brood. 

There  is,  however,  still  another  reason 
why  a  large  hive,  or  brood  nest,  might  be 
tolerated  in  producing  extracted  honey; 
at  least,  we  might  be  successful  in  using 
such  a  brood  nest  when  working  for  ex- 
tracted honey,  but  would  not  likely  meet 
with  the  highest  success  in  comb  honey 
production.  It  is  this:  Suppose  the  brood 
nest  is  too  large,  so  large  that  large  quan- 
tities of  honey  are  stored  in  it,  we  can 
get  it  out;  it  can  be  extracted;  but  when 
the  honey  that  we  wish  in  the  sections 
is  stored  in  the  brood  nest  how  are  we 
going  to  get  it  into  the  sections?  We 
can't  doit.     Of  course,  this  honey  stored 
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in  thebrcxxi  combs  is  not  lost.  We  can 
extract  it  if  we  wnsh,  but  that  isn't  the 
point;  we  are  working  for  comb  honey, 
and  we  wish  all  honey  not  needed  for 
winter  stores  to  go  into  the  sections. 

Mr.  Dadant  calls  attention  to  mj-  hav- 
ing said  that  for  the  production  of  ex- 
tracted honey  the  size  of  the  hive  mat- 
tered little,  pro\-ided  it  is  large  enough. 
He  says  that  this  is  \-irtuall3-  acknowledg- 
ing that  a  large  hive  is  needed  for  ex- 
tracted honey.  I  fear  Mr.  Dadant  does 
not  get  my  true  meaning.  I  would  not 
crowd  the  bees  for  room  to  store  honey. 
whether  I  was  producing  comb  or  extract- 
ed. In  producing  comb  honey  I  would 
have  a  small,  or  a  medium  sized,  brood 
nest,  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  given, 
but  I  would  give  an  abundance  of  room 
in  the  surplus  apartment.  In  producing 
extracted  hone}-,  as  my  friend  Dadant 
produces  it,  the  line  between  brood  nest 
and  surplus  apartment  is  not  very  sharply 
drawn;  there  maybe  honey  in  the  brood 
nest,  and  brood  in  the  surplus  apart- 
ment, yet  it  is  possible  to  separate  the 
two — this  can  not  be  done  in  comb 
honey  production.  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  exceedingly  small  hives,  for  either  comb 
or  extracted  honey,  if  b}-  '"hive"  is  meant 
both  brood  nest  and  supers.  In  produc- 
ing comb  honey  I  would  have  the  brood 
nest  of  such  a  capacity-  that  an  ordinarily 
prolific  queen  would  have  it  full  of  brood 
at  the  opening  of  the  hardest;  then  I 
would  give  all  of  the  room  needed  in  the 
supers.  I  am  not  sure  but  I  should  pur- 
sue the  same  course  in  producing  extract- 
ed honey — but  that  is  another  storj-.  I 
know  that  a  man  can  succeed  in  produc- 
ing extracted  honey  with  a  large  brood 
nest,  for  the  reasons  I  have  just  given, 
and  I  know  that  he  can  not  meet  the 
highest  success  with  a  large  brood  nest 
in  producing  comb  honey,  and  for  the 
reasons  I  have  given. 

These  two  articles  of  Mr.  Dadant  have 
given  me  more  insight  into  his  methods, 
and  into  the  reasons  for  his  belief  in  the 
superiority  of  large  hives,  than  has  any- 
thing  else   he   has   ever   written.      This 


shows  the  benefits  of  these  arguments. 
\\'hen  a  man  is  hard  pushed  he  will 
bring  forth  arguments  and  reasons  that 
otherwise  he  would  never  have  mention- 
ed. Perhaps  he  does  not  think  them  worth 
mentioning.  Perhaps  he  thinks  every- 
body else  is  aware  of  them.  For  in- 
stance, Mr.  Dadant  tells  why  he  places 
such  a  high  value  on  queens.  He  always 
has  queenless  colonies  and  empty  combs 
in  the  spring:  and,  for  that  reason,  he 
wishes  to  get  as  much  work  as  possible 
out  of  each  queen.  That  throws  a  flood 
of  light  on  the  question.  Mr.  Dadant 
uses  a  large  hive  and  gets  all  of  the  work 
possible  out  of  each  queen.  He  "horse- 
whips" them,  as  Mr.  Heddon  once  ex- 
pressed it.  The  high  pressure  imder 
which  these  queens  work  exhausts  them 
sooner  than  would  be  the  case  under  or- 
dinary circumstances.  Notice  the  ex- 
periment of  Mr.  Doolittle  in  which  the 
queen  that  did  such  enormous  lapng  in 
that  long-idea,  extracting  hive,  died  of 
old  age  that  same  fall,  although  less  than 
a  j-ear  old  when  the  experiment  began. 
Poultry-  men  have  figured  out  that  a  hen 
will  lay  about  so  man\'  eggs  in  her  life 
time.  In  ordinary.-  circumstances  she  will 
lay  so  many  the  first  year,  so  many  the 
second,  so  man^-  the  third,  and  so  on.  I 
believe  that  she  lays  the  most  eggs  per 
year  during  the  first,  second,  and  possibly 
the  third,  years  of  her  existence.  For 
this  reason  thev  crowd  and  stimulate  her 
in  ever}-  way  possible  for  the  first  two 
years,  get  the  most  out  of  her,  and  then 
replace  her  with  a  vounger  fowl.  It  is 
quite  hkely  that  the  queen  bee  resembles 
the  fowl  in  this  respect.  She  can  be 
pushed,  "horsewhipped,"  if  you  like,  and 
made  to  lay  enormous  quanities  of  eggs 
for  the  first  two  years  of  her  life;  then 
she  is  ^^7/^'/and,  as  a  result,  Bro.  Dadant's 
hive  is  left  queenless.  When  queens  are 
worked  in  this  way.  and  but  little  swarm- 
ing aUowed.  I  can  easily  see  why  it  is 
so  hard  to  con\-ince  m}-  Illinois  Bro.  that 
queens  don't  cost  anything.  I  am  willing 
to  admit  that  plenty  of  good  queens  in 
the  spring  are  excellent  things  to  have, 
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but  it  is  equally  true  that  it  is  easy  to  s«j 
manage  as  to  have  plenty  of  them  v*-ithout 
cost.  When  bees  swarm  they  build  from 
half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  or  more  queen 
cells.  The  building  of  these  cells  and 
the  feeding  of  the  embryo  queens  cost 
the  bees  some  labor,  and  that  is  all 
that  queens  cost  the  regular  honey  pro- 
ducer. When  his  bees  swarm  let  him 
hive  the  swarms  in  hives  having^  no  more 
than  an  ordinary  capacity.  In  other 
words,  don '  t  overwork  your  queens.  Bro. 
Dadanl's  trouble  comes  from  expectirg 
and  getting  too  much  out  of  each  queen. 
Instead  of  "horsewhipping"  the  queens. 
I  would  get  more  queens  to  help  them. 
Hive  vour  swarms  in  smaller  hives,  give 
fewer  combs  to  each  queen,  and  another 
year  you  will  have  more  qneens  in  pro- 
portion to  your  number  of  combs  than 
you  have  now.  Bro.  Dadant  savs  to  him- 
self: ""Here  I  have  i.ooo  combs  and  only 
Jjo  queens.  I  must  give  these  queens  all 
the  room  possible,  so  as  to  get  just  as 
many  bees  as  I  possibly  ran."  My  way 
of  looking  at  it  wotild  be  like  this:  'Here 
I  have  i,ooo  combs,  and  I  want  to  get 
just  as  many  bees  out  of  them  as  possible, 
so  I  will  have  plenty  of  queens,  and  thus 
get  the  combs  jtist  as  full  of  ^gs  as 
I  can."  You  see  that  Bro.  Dadant  and 
myself  are  both  after  bees,  but  we  go 
at  it  in  a  different  way.  He  tries  to  see 
how  far  he  can  make  each  queen  spread 
herself:  I  get  plenty  of  queens  so  that 
I  am  sure  each  one  will  sorely  fill  all  of 
the  combs  given  her. 


Honey    Quotations. 

The  foUowing  nuev  f. -r  grhtV.-:.^  r  :--7  -x--~ 
adopted  by  the  NortL  Americai:  B-»-  K^:--- 
AMociation.  at  its  WashiQgton  meetinc.  aixi.  so 
fmr  as  pnesible.  qaota:i'>ii«af«  aade aocordiii« 
to  titeee  rales. 

FuiCT.— :U1  aectioos  to  he  well  filled:  combe 
straiicht,  of  even  thickness^  and  firmly  attached 
to  all  loot  eidee :  both  vood  and  eombmitiaiMd 
bytraTvl-etaimorotberariee:  all  the  cells  emieti 
»xc*pt  the  row  of  edl»  n^xt  the  wood. 

No.  U— .\11  seetioos  wU  fiDed.  bat  combs  ob- 
eT«  or  crooked,  detsched   at  the  bottaa.  or 


with  bat  few   celi^  oiuiealiBd;  both  wood  and 
comb  ansoUed  by  rrarel  stain  or  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  this  the  hoopy  is  to  be  classified 
acconiin^  to  color,  n^ing  the  terms  white,  amber 
and  dark.  That  is,  ther«»  will  be  '"  fancr  white."' 
\rt.  1.   ilark."  etc. 


CLEVEL.\N'D.  O.— Demand  for  white  Honey  is 
ver>-  firood,  and  market  firm.  We  quote  as  ?ol- 
ows;  Fancy  white.  15  to  u:  No.  1.  while.  12  to  13: 
Fancy  amtier.  10  to  it;  Xo.  i .  amber,  9  to  10;  Fancy 
dark.  S  to  9:  White,  extracted.  7:  .\mber.  6:  Dark, 


Jan.  25. 


A-  B.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 
*>  &  S2  Brnadwav.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


Bt'FF.^L'  •-  X  Y.  —Absolutely  fancy  r-lb 
comb*  are  rclling  well  at  12  and  13  cents:  and 
other  grade*  dragging  at  10  to  7  cents.  Holiday 
trade  takes  all  attention  from  honey.  Very  lit- 
tle extracted  honey  selling.  Fancy  beeswax 
wanted  at  from  2^  to  ?o  cents:  if  absolntely  pore. 
BATTERSOX  &  CO. 

Dec  20.         167  &  r-^c  Scott  St.,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 


CHICAGO.  ILL — The  demand  is  fair,  and  sale» 
aboat  equal  to  receipts  We  quote  as  follows : 
Fancy  white.  15:  Xo.  i  white.  11  to  12:  amber.  10 
to  iifXo.  £  amber.  »  to  10.  Cancv  liark.  9  to  10; 
Xo.  I  dark.  7  to  »:  wnite  extracted.  6  to  7:  amher. 
5  to  6:  dark.  5:  beeswax.  27. 

R-  .K.  BrRXETT  &  Co., 

Jan   21.  165  So.  Water  St-.  Chicago.  IlL 


BUEFALO.  X-  Y.— Honey  has  sold  slowerance 

the  first  of  Jaacary  than  I  ever  knew  it  to  sell  at 
this  time  01  the  year.  I  quote  as  follows:  fancy 
white.  irS  to  12:  Xo  :  white.  «i  to  11  ^;  fancy 
amber.  10  to  ir:  Xo.  :  amher.  9  to  10;  fancy  dar^ 
3  to  >=r::  white,  extracted.  7  to  7«iS;  amber.  6  to  7: 
dark.  5  to  6:  beeswax.  2^"  to  50. 

W.  C-  TOWXSEXD. 
Jan.  2^.  ^  West  Market  St..  Buffalo.  X".  Y. 


Trade  in  comb    booey  after 
t'-  ~  nnasnally  slow:  haweTef. 

fa:  .  on  arrival  at  i«  cents  per  Ib- 

Bi]c^w=.cat  Oin'-  it  ro  cents  per  Ih. :  other  grades 
in  proportion.  Oar  stock  of  extracted  honey  is 
aloaost  exfaattrte-c  ani  -re  can  ose  shipments  to 
goodadvantac  orompc  sales.    Extract- 

ed sells  from  -  -er  Ih.  depending  npoa 

color,  qna'ity  ce. 

.S.  T.  FiSH&CO.. 
Tan   2.1  r*9  so  Water  St..  Chicago.  Ills. 


XEW  YORK.— <>ur 
honey:  especiaUy  *o 
have  aocnmtila' -- 
and  pricrs  Y.: 
sale>  torqu.-. 
an.i  the  s:  :<  - 
<;  - 

da:^. 

5^5  u»  o.  beeswii.  - " 

htldret:- 


inarket  is  quiet  on  comb 

n  the  lower  grades  wfaicb 

-■.z  the  past  four  weeks: 

ied  in  order  to  effect 

Xxtracted  is  selling  well 

B<?s<:-w-ax    -ufet       'Wf 


BROS.  *  SEOFJ.KFX 
— =t  Bmadwav   v..-«-  v^ 
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KANSA,S  CITY.— We  quote  as  follows  :  Fancy 
white,  13;  No.  i  white,  12;  fancy  amber,  11;  No.  i 
amber,  10:  white  extracted  6;  amber,  5;  daik,  4V2; 
beeswax,  25. 

C.  C.  CLEMONS  CO.. 

Jan.  24.  521  ■\ValniU  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


NEW  YORK,  X.  Y.— The  market  is  well 
s'ocked  witli  ronib  honey; especially  with  buck- 
wheat and  mixed  grades'.  Fancy  white  finds  a 
ready  sale  as  does  extracted  of  all  kinds.  We 
quote  as  follows;  Fancy  white,  12  to  13;  tair  white, 
10  to  11;  amber,  9  lo  10;  buckwheat,  6V2  to  yiA; 
white,  extracted.  =,Vi  to  7;  amber,  6  lo  6  _.;  dark. 
5'/o  to  6;  Florida,  white,  6%  toyM^;  Florida,  hghl 
amber,  6  to  6;a.  Other  grades  of  South.ern  honey 
Irom  55  to  65  cents  per  gallon  according  to  quality. 
Beeswax  in  good  demand  at  26  to  27.     Write  us 

FRANCIS  H.  LEGGETT  &  CO. 
Jan.  21.  W.  Broadway,  Franklin  &  Varick  Sts. 


THE 

A.  I.  ROOT  CO., 

JO  VINE  ST..   PrllL-ADELPHIA,  PA 

BEE-SURRLIES. 

Direct  steamboat  and  railroad  lines  to  all 
points.    We    want    to    .save    yoti    freight. 


Some 

Odds  and  Ends 

That  Will  be  Sold  Cheap. 

For  a  dozen  or  more  years  Mr  M.  S  West  of 
tliis  place  dealt  in  bee-keeper's  supplies.  Since 
his  death,  two  years  ago,  his  daughter  has  en- 
d.^avorod  to  close  out  his  stock  <>i'  ;:o  •  n.  and 
Iris  succeeded  to  large  extent.  Tliero  arn!  Kii:l 
a  few  odds  and  ends,  aad  8li«  lias  biou^ht  tliuiii 
to  Mio  and  loft  them  for  ine  to  sell.  HtMc  is  n 
listofthe  articles  witii  prices  ;it  wliicli  they 
will  be  sold. 

One  ten  inch  foundation  mill,  (second- 
hand) Root's  make,  complete  with  dip- 
ping tank.  ot-.  iQ  excellent  condition. ..  .$10  ()0 

One  ten  inch  foundation  mill,  (second- 
hand) Root's,  (one  of  recent  make)  dip- 
ping tank,  etc.    in    good  order 15.00 

Three  Woodcock  foundation  fasteners, 
each. '''^ 

Eighty  seven  entrance  guards,  each, 0:i 

Thirteen  Porter  Bee  Escapes 2. 2.') 

Thirty-three  Simplicity  hives,  in  the  flat, 
sides,  ends,  covers  and  tin  rabbetts  but  no 

frames  nor  bottom  boards,  each 40 

Send  all  orders  to  W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 
Flint,  Mich. 


THE    MONITOR 

PAPER  FILE 

Binds  .'^ccurL-lN-  ;.:i,i  ii<'at.ly  all 
periodicals.  Prescr\e  yotir  pa- 
pers, magazirtes,  piiniphlets, 
bulletiiK^,  music  &c.,  bv  bind- 
ing thein  together  as  vou  get 
tKem-  tf:ach  new  number  filed 
quicklv  and  easilw  \\ill  bind 
52  nutVibei-s  of  ;\nv  periodical 
aggregating  1000  or  fewer  pa- 
ges- All  lengths  from  6  to  28 
inches.  Light  and  handsome- 
PRICE.-All  sizes  12  inches  and 
under  12  cents;  over  12  inches 
one  ceitt  per  inch,  \\hen  want- 
ed by  mail  add  one  cent  for 
each  5  inches  or  fraction  there- 
of. 

For  sale  by  the  Publisher 
•;f  this  pap-r 


Bee  keepers  should  send  for  our 

'97    CATALOG. 

We  furnish  a  full  line  of  s-ipplies  at  regular 

prices.    Our  specialty  is  Cook's  Complete  hive. 

U.  H.  M  COOK,  62  Cortland  St.,  N   Y.  City 

Please   mention  the  Review 


Untested,   75  c  ;  6    for 
$4  0":  tested,    $1.(J0:  6 
'/If.     for      S5.0t" ;     breeders 
.n^,r^^,^,^^     $2.00.     Tlie  best  stf.ck. 
imported  or  golden.  W.  H.  L.\WS.  Lavaca,  Ark. 

JOHN    F.  STRATTON*S 

Celebrated 


^ 


Band  Instruments 


DRUMS,  FIFES, 
Piccolos  and  Band  Supplies. 

Send  for  JOHN   F.   STRATTON. 

Catalogue.  811 , 8 1 3. 81 5, 8 1  7  E.  9th  St..N.Y. 

I  li.-ivc  several  hundred 

QUEEN    CAGES 

of  different  styles  and  sizes,  ni;ide  by  C.  \V. 
Costellow,  and  I  should  be  pleased  to  senil  sam- 
ples and  i)rico8  to  any  intending  to  buy  cages. 

W.  Z.  Hi'TriiixsON.  Flint.  .Mich. 


Bee  -  Supplies. 

Roofs  t^oods  at  Root's  prices.  Poti- 
(ler's  lioney  jars.  Prompt  service.  Low- 
freight.  Catalog  free.  Walter  S.  I'ouder, 
512  Ma.«s.  Ave,,  Indianapolis,  Iiuiiaiia. 
Only  exchisive  bee-supply  house  in    Ind. 
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Beeswax 
Extractor. 

The  only  Bees  Wax  Kxtraclor  in 
the  world  that  will  extract  all  the 
wax  from  old  conihs  rapidly  hy 
steam.  Send  for  descriptive  illus- 
trated cataloi^ne. 

C.  G.  FEKKIS, 
South  Colmnhia,  N.  Y. 


Talented  Oct.  11.  1898, 


Wanted^ 


for  the  Salvation  .\Mny 
Colony,  Aniily.  Colorado 
al>out  twenty  colonic^  of  bees.  Addres,  stating 
price,  etc  .  THdS.  HOI,l..\Nl),  .\mity,  Colo. 


-If  yon  are  iroing  to— 


BUY  A  BlJ^Z-SAW^, 

write  to  the  editor  of  tl>e  Keview.  He  has  a 
new  Barnes  saw  to  sell  and  would  be  glad  to 
make  you  happy  by  telling  you  the  price  at 
which  he  would  eeli  it. 


If 


4-9'*-tf 


.♦'Our  Prices 


are  worth  look- 
ing at  We  are 
tiiMkuig  the  new 

Champion    Chaff   Hive 

with  dovetailed  body  and  supers 
and  a  full  line  other  Sapr>lie8,  and  we 
are  selling  them  cheap.  \  postal  sent 
f'lra  pri'-e  list  niny  save  you  8  $  $  $• 
R.  H.SCHMIDT&CO.. 
Box  1^7  Sheboygan,  Wis. 


1891)  Queens  1899 

For  Business— Queens  for  Strong  (^olonies  - 
Queensfor  large  furplus.  ("ompetioLi  inQuality, 
but  not  in  price. 

If  you  want  queens,  miclei  or  supplies  at 
bottom  p'ices,  seal  for  rn.v  illustrated  price 
list.  12-97-tt 

/.  P.  H.  BROWN,  Augusta,  Ga. 


ntio"   the  Reuietv 


—  If  yoa  wish  the  beet,  low-priced  — 

TYRE  -   WRITER, 

Wriic  to  the  eilitor  of  ilif  Ukview.  He  h.ic*  an 
Odell.  taken  in  payment  for  advertising,  .'ind  he 
would  be  pleased  to  ^end  descriptive  circulars 
or  lo  correspond  with  any  one  thinking  of  huy- 
inc  such  a  inHchine. 


QllPPnS     hred  in  the    North  are 
hardy  and  fertile.      Kv- 
ery  bee-keeper   .should  try  one  of 
these     Northern    jrrovvn     queens. 
Pure   bred     Italian     queens    at    75 
cents  each;  or  12  for  56.00. 

WS\.  H.  BRIGHT,  Mazeppa,  Minn. 


To    stick    things,  us"    MAJOR'S    CEMENT. 
Beware  !  !  !    T;ike  no  substitute.  :i-9S.l2t 


Bsst  on. Earth.   19  Years  Without  a  Complaint. 


r  largest  1 

I,  smoker  made  J 


Fo. 


Smoke  Engine 

Doctor  314 

<  'onqueror 3 

Laree ^'5^ 

I'lain  .    .     2 

Little  Wonder  (^wt.  10  oz) 1 

Honey  Knife  

further  description,  send  for  circular. 


•t  inch  stove 


Dozen 

$i:j.(JO-m 

9.0"— 

.     6.50- 

S.ftO— 

■J.7.")- 

6.O.— 


Each 

ail.  $1.50 

1.10 
1.00 
90 
70 
fit) 
80 


T.  F.  BI/NGHAAA,   Fzvrwell,    A*\icbi9:z^n. 
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50  for  a  Bee-Story. 


The  Progressive  Bee  -  Keeper  wants  a 
good  bee-story.  The  story  should  be  not  less  than 
15,000,  nor  more  than  20,000,  words;  and  we  will 
pay  $50.00  in  cash  as  first  prize  for  such  a  story. 
There  will  also  be  second  and  third  prizes.  No  one 
financially  interested  in  the  company  will  be  allow- 
ed to  compete,  or  act  as  a  judge;  and  we  guanantee 
that  none  but  competent  and  impartial  parties  will 
decide  the  contest.     For  further  particulars  address 

PROGRESSIVA  BBM-KBBPBR, 

Higgiusville,  Missouri. 


■iiiimiiaiiiiiiiiiBiiiniiiil 
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The  accompany  i  11  jr  cut 
shows  the  Higginsville 
Smoker  with  the  nozzle 
thrown  back  for  filHny;. 
This  smoker  is  strong  and 
well  made  of  the  best  male- 
rial,  has  a  strong  draft,  and 
will  l)nrn  any  kind  of  fuel. 
one  smoker,  75  cts. :  three 
for  l^i.So.  When  sent  by 
mail  add  25  cts.  each  for 
])oslage.  Send  for  catalog 
of  other  supplies. 


Leahy  Mfg.  Co.,  Higginsville,  Mo. 


If   the 

REVIEW 

Is  mentioned  when  answering 
an  advertisement  in  its  columns 
a  favor  is  conferred  upon  both 
the  publisher  and  the  advertis- 
er. It  helps  the  former  by  rais- 
ing his  journal  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  advertiser,  and  it  en- 
ables the  latter  to  decide  as  to 
which  advertising  mediums  are 
most  profitable.  If  you  would 
help  the  Review,  be  sure  anil 
say  "  I  saw  your  advertisement 
in  the  Review,"  when  writing 
to    advertisers. 


Page  &  Liyon^ 

Wfg.    Co. 

Heuu  Liondon,  Wis. 


Nearness  to  pine  and  bass- 
wood  forests,  the  possession  of 
a  saw  -  mill  and  factory  fully 
equiped  with  the  best  of  ma 
chinery,  and  years  of  expe- 
rience, all  combine  to  en. 
able  this  firm  to  furnish  the 
1)est  goods  at  low'est  prices. 
Send  for  circular,  and  see  the 
prices  on  a  full  line  of  supplies. 


^^^^^^^^ 


ORDER 


ERRbY. 


There  are  indications  that  the 
demand  for  supplies  will  be  very 
large  this  season,  and  everyone 
should  order  as  early  as  possible. 
We  have  large  facilities  for  man- 
ufacturing all  kinds  of  Bee- 
Keepers'  Siih]>lies,  an<l 
will  serve  our  customers  as 
quickly  as  possble. 

Falcon  sections  are  the  finest 
made.  1899  catalogue  ready 
l"eb.  1st.  Copy  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bee-Keeper  (  20  pages  > 
sent  free.      .Address 

W.  T.  Fzvicoper  A\fg.  60., 

J.\.ME.ST<)WN,    N.  V. 


|4o  Fish-Bone 

Is  apparent  in  comb  honey  when 
the  Van  Deusen,  flat  -  bottom 
foundation  is  used.  This  style 
of  foundation  allows  the  making 
of  a  more  uniform  article,  hav- 
ing a  c'oy  thin  base,  with  the 
suqjlus  wax  in  the  .side  -  w'alls, 
where  it  can  be  utilized  by  the 
bees.  Then  the  bees,  in  chang- 
ing the  base  of  the  cells  to  the 
natural  shape,  work  over  the 
wax  to  a  certain  extent;  and  the 
result  is  a  comb  that  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  that  built 
wholly  by  the  bees.  Being  so 
thin,  one  pound  will  fill  a  large 
number  of  sections. 

All  the  Trouble  of  wiring 
brood  frames  can  be  avoided  by 
using  the   Van    Deusen    wired. 

Send    for   circular;  price   list, 
aufl  samples  of  foundation. 
,         J.    VAN    DEUSEN, 

Si'Korx  Brook,  N.  V. 
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Next  season  will  depend  largely 
upon  how  your  bees  come 
through  the  winter.  Many  bee- 
keepers believe  that  after  bees 
are  put  into  winter  quarters 
nothing  more  can  be  done  for 
their  wellfare  until  spring  has 
come.  All  who  believe  thus, 
and  all  who  believe  that  care  is 
needed,  but  are  a  little  uncer- 
tain as  to  what  that  care  should 
be,  ought  to  buy  the  book  Ad- 
vanced -  Bee  'Culture,  and 
read  the  chapter  entitled  "  Care 
of  Bees  in  Winter."  Remem- 
ber, too,  that  the  book  contains 
31  other  chapters. 

Price  of  the  book,  50  cts.  ;  the 
Review  one  year  and  the  book 
for  only  I1.25. 

W.  Z.   HUTCHINSON, 

Flint,   Michigan. 
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This  is  the  original  one  -  piece 
section-man  who  furnishes  one- 
piece  sections  as  follows  :  — 

500  sections,  I1.50;  1,000  for 
$2.50;  3,000  for  I6.75;  5,000  for 
$10.00;  10,000  for  I17.50. 

No.  2  sections  are  not  made 
to  order,  but  when  in  stock  are 
sold  at  1 1. 50  per  M. 

J.  FORNCROOK. 

Watertown,  Wisconsin. 


Listen  !  Take 
my  advice 
and  buy  your 
bee  supplies  I 
of  August 
Weiss;  he  has 
tons  and  tons  of  the  verj-  finest 

1 

>^/  m  m  «»i  ^  t  p' 

ever  made;  and  he  sells  it  at 
prices  that  defy  competition! 
Working  wax  into  foundation  a 
specialt}-.  W'ax  wanted  at  26 
cents  cash,  or  28  cents  in  trade, 
delivered  here.  Millions  of 
Sections — polished  on  both 
sides.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
on  a  full  line  of  Supplies' 
Send  for  catalogue  and  be  3-our  ^ 
own  judge.  AUG.  WMISS,  ^j 
Hortonville,  Wisconsin.       ,, 

i 
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WiN.TE,R        I 

Losses  are  not  always  the  result  ^ 
of  the  same  cause.  Thej'  may 
come  from  starvation ;  from  poor 
food;  from  improper  prepara- 
tions; from  imperfect  protection; 
from  a  cold,  wet,  or  possibly,  a 
poorly  ventilated  cellar,  etc., 
etc.  Successful  wintering  comes 
from  a  proper  combination  of 
different  conditions.  For  clear, 
concise,  compresensive  conclu- 
sions upon  these  all-important 
points,  consult  "Adv.a.xced  Bee 
Culture."  Five  of  its  thirty- 
two  chapters  treat  as  many  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  wintering 
pioblem. 

Price  of  the  book,  50  cts.;  the 
Review  one  year  and  the  book 
lor  $1.25.  Stamps  taken,  either 
U.  S.  or  Canadian. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON. 

Flint,  Mich. 
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Violin  for  Sale. 


1  am  advertising  for  the  well  known  manu- 
facturers of  musical  instruments,  Juo.  K. 
StrattonA  Son,  of  NVw  York,  and  taking  iii.v 
pay  in  musical  merchan<li8e.  I  havo  now  on 
iiand  a  tine  violin  outfit  consistiuK  of  violiii. 
bow  and  case.  The  violin  is  a  "  Stradinarins.  " 
Ked,  French  finish,  liish  polish,  and  real  eboii.v 
trimmines,  price  $14.!)0.  The  bow  is  of  the  fin- 
est snakewood,  ebony  frog,  lined,  inlaid  (  pearl 
lined  dot  )  pearl  lined  slide,  German  silver 
shield,  ebony  screw-heati,  (ierman  silver  ferules, 
and  pearl  dot  in  the  end.  price  $2.50  The  case 
is  wood  with  curved  top.  varnished,  full-lined, 
with  pockets,  and  furnished  with  brass  hooks, 
and  handles  and  lock,  price  $3,50.  This  makes 
the  entire  outfit  worth  an  even  $20  00.  It  is  i-x- 
actlythe  same  kind  of  an  outfit  that  my  dauj,'h- 
t<«r  has  been  using  the  past  year  with  the  best  of 
satisfaction  to  herself  and  teachers.  Her  violin 
has  a  more  powerful,  rich  tone  than  sf>me  in- 
struments here  that  cost  several  times  as  much. 
I  wish  to  sell  ihisou  tit,  and  would  accept  one- 
half  nice,  white  extracted  honey  in  payment,  the 
balance  cash.  It  will  be  sent  on  a  five  days' 
trial,  anil  if  not  entirely  satisfactory  can  here 
turned  and  the  purchase  money  will  be  refunded. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON.  Flint,  Mich. 


G.  M.  IjONG,  Cedar  Mines.  Iowa,  manu- 
facturer of  and  dealer  in  Apiarian  Supplies. 
Send  for  circular.  1-96-6 

Please  mention  the  Review. 


I  ani  advertising  for  B.  F.  Stratton  & 
Son,  music  dealers  of  New  York,  and 
taking  my  pay  in 

MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 

I  have  already  bought  and  paid  for  in 
this  way  a  guitar  and  violin  for  my  girls, 
a  flute  for  myself,  and  one  or  two  gtiitars 
for  some  of  my  subscribers.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  buyitig  an  in.strument  of  any 
kind,  I  should  be  glad  to  send  you  one  on 
trial.  If  interested,  write  me  for  des- 
criptive circular  and  price  list,  .saying 
what  kind  of  an  instrument  you  are 
thinking  of  getting. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 


OUEENS 

1 1  25  each, 
any  price, 
and  bees. 


Reared  from  imported  moth- 
ers, warranted  purely  mated, 
75  cents  each.  Breeders, 
No  better  stock  to  be  had  at 
Send  for  catalogue  of  queens 
DEANES  &  MINER;  Ronda,  N.  C. 


F^ake  Your  Own  Hives. 


3ce  -  Heepeps 

Will  save  money  by 
usiri},''  our  Foot  Pow- 
er Saw  in  making" 
their  hives,  sections 
and  boxe-. 

Machines  on  trial. 
Send  for    Catalog-ue. 

W.F.&JKO.  BARNES  CO., 

:)84  lUihy  St., 

Rockford,     Ills. 

11-98  I2t 
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WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 


Working  wax  into  foundation,  for  cash,  8 
specialty.  Hives,  Sections,  and  a  full  line  of 
Supplies.  The  be.-t  of  even  thine.  Write  for 
Catalog,  with  pries,  and  snmples  "f  Founda- 
tion and  Sections.    Beeswax  alw.i.vs  wanted  for 


cash  or  trade. 

GUS.  DITTMER, 

10-97-12t  Augusta,  Wis. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co;s  &ooils,  ''Zl^V^l.. 


Without  Stopping 

the  machine  to  reverse  the  combs  is  the 
way  you  can  work  with  the  Wilhams 
Automatic 

Honey  Extractor. 

Such  an  extractor  will  save  you  time  and 
annoyance  and  it  does  not  cost  much 
more  than  an  ordinary  machine.  Send 
for  descriptive  price  list. 

Read  what  the  famous  bee-keeper,  N. 
E.  France,  says: 

Platteville,  Wis..  July  5.  1897  . 
Dear  Sirs:  To  day  I  extracted  2.780  lbs  of 
honey  with  your  Automatic  Honey  Extractor  in 
51^  hours  and  could  have  done  the  same  this 
afternoon  but  let  the  boys  go  to  the  city  ^o  play 
a  game  of  base  ball.  Have  extracted  27.13ri  lbs. 
so  far  with  good  prospects  for  as  much  more. 
My  bees  and  State  work  keep  me  very  but^y. 
Hope  to  see  yon  before  very  long— will  write  yfiu 
later.         Yours  truly.  N.  E  Fbanoe, 

State  Inspector  of  .Apiaries, 

PlattevillP,  Wisconsin. 

We  can  also  furnish  choice  queens, 
either  golden  or  leather  colored  Italian, 
at  75  cents  each,  or  two  for  $1.40. 

Van  Allen  &  Williams, 

6-98-tf.  Barnum,  Wis. 


For  ripping, 
cross  -  cutting, 
mitering,      rabbet- 
ing, grooving,  gain- 
ing,   boring,   scroll- 
sowing,  edge  mold- 
ing,   beading    etc.   -^ 
Full  lineof  foot  and 
hand      power    ma- 
chinery.    Send  for  catalogue  A. 

Seneca  Falls  Mfg.  Co. 

48  Water  St.,  Seneca  Falls  N.  Y. 


i-99-i2t 


The  No-Dfip  Shipping  Cases 

Are  what  you  need  in  marketing  your 
honey.  They  are  clean,  neat  and  conven- 
ient, and  a  great  help  in  making  sales. 

Root's  goods  at  Root's  prices.  Cash 
paid  for  wax.     We  want  your  trade. 

M.  H.  Hunt,  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

Farm  Bee -Keeping 

Is  one  of  tlie  leading  depart- 
ments in  the  Modern  Parm- 
er and  Busy  Bee,  the  best 
Farm  and  Bee  paper  in  exis- 
tence. Write  for  sample  copy 
and  for  clubbing  rates  with 
a.n\  paper  you  want. 

E.  Taylor  Abbott, 

St.  Joe., Mo. 

Special  Offer— The  price  of  the  Modem 
Farmer  and  the  Busy  Bee  is  $1.00,  but  I  will  club 
it  with  the  Review  for  only  |i.6o. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  F'lint,  Mich. 


r 


There  is  a  Difference  in   Bees. 

Every  owner  of  a  large  apiary  knows  this  — knows  that  some  colonies  store 
more  honey  than  others,  that  some  are  more  ea.sy  than  others  to  handle,  that 
some  are  more  hardy  and  winter  better  than  others.  For  vears  w^e  have  been 
breeding  up  a  strain  of  Italian  bees  possessing  these  desirable  qualities  in  a  high 
degree.  Reports  from  customers  prove  our  success.  A  trial  order  will  convince. 
Tested  queens,  by  return  mail  at  Si-oo  each.  3-99-3t 

/.  W.  K.  SHAWtSr  CO.,  Lor&auville,  La. 
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A    MONTHLY   JOURNAL 

Devoted  to  tlqe   Interests  of   Hoqey    Producers. 

$K00    A   YFAR. 

W.  Z,  HDTCHINSON,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
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KEEPING  BEES  GOOD  NATURED. 

The  Parts  Played  by  Dress,  Smoke  and    Man- 
agement. 


T.  F.   BIXGHAM. 


n 


.wise,  het-ii 
requested  to 
state  my  ideas  for 
niaiia<i;inj<  an  api- 
ary in  sucli  a  man- 
ner as  to  enable 
bees  to  be  kept  in 
tO'.\i:sai.d  villaj^es 
w  i  t  li  o  u  I  c  o  m  - 
])1  lint,  1  may  be 
allowed  to  say 
tliai  the  field  is  too  wide  for  an  article 
from  a  ver}-  busy  bee-keeper. 

The  first  object,  of  course,  is  to  allow 
the  bees  to  be  good  nalured  and  happy. 
This  is  on  the  presum])tion  that  bees  are 
naturally  happy.  There  is,  however,  a 
wide,  untamed  suspicion  among  bees  that 
people  strolling  aimlessly  about  their 
hives  need  watching.  To  do  this,  perhaps 
unnecessary  police  duty,  a  few  bees  seem 
always  on  the  look  out  for  flowing  hair 
or  wool  hats.  Knowing  that  these  two 
features  are  unpleasant   to  them,  we,  of 


cdirse,  will  not  wear  wool  hats;  instead, 
we  will  wear  a  hat  having  a  cape  of  cheese 
cloth  falling  over  our  neck  and  shoulders 
in  such  a  manner  as  will  prevent  the  bees 
from  getting  tangled  in  our  back  hair. 
This  cape  may  be  open  in  the  face,  or  it 
may  be  covered  with  fine  silk  netting— 
never  wire.  Such  a  hat  may  hang  where 
it  will  be  handy  to  put  on.  It  does  not 
assume  to  keep  one  absolutely  safe  from 
cross  bees,  but  it  will  do  much  to  keep 
them  good  natured  and  out  of  one's  hair. 

It  is  probable  that  any  bee  once  render- 
ed malicious  will  forever  remain  so;  for 
this  reason  no  one  should  ever  go  into  an 
apiary  without  the  above  precautions, 
and,  farther,  a  reliable  smoker.  Oh  yes, 
now  you  have  got  in  a  little  smoker  ad  ! 
Well,  I  don't  see  how  I  can  provide  any 
other  plan  by  which  inquisitive  bees  can 
be  kept  from  looking  at  those  beautiful 
blue  eyes  through  the  opening  in  the  cape 
about  your  hat;  and  lingering  with  justi- 
fiable curiosity  and  A'onder  at  your  un- 
necessary presence  among   their   homes. 

.\11  winged  insects  are  afiaid  of  smoke; 
and  while  no  one  can  expect  vicious  bees 
to  start  at  once  for  home  and  honey  at  the 
smell  of  smoke,  a  nice  cloud  of  smoke 
will  at  once  change  their  high  C  note  to 
the  middle  register;  and  the  acrid  odor  of 
infuriated  bees  will  disappear  as  by  magic. 
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Bee-keepers  pride  themselves  upon  not 
being  afraid  of  bees,  or  of  not  caring  for 
bee  stings.  We  pity  their  vanit}-;  and 
say  they  owe  a  duty  to  others,  if  not  to 
themselves.  Because  a  bee-keeper  does 
not  care  for  stings,  and  is  not  afraid,  does 
not  justify  him  in  aggravating  his  bees; 
nor  in  pursuing  a  course  that  will  make 
the  Bee-Keepers'  Union  a  necessary  ad- 
junct to  keeping  bees  in  towns. 

Every  care  should  be  taken  to  deport 
one's  self  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  excite 
suspicion  among  the  bees.  Every  bee- 
keeper knows  what  bees  like,  and  what 
they  do  not  like;  knows  if  one  gets  into 
his  hair,  that  whether  the  bee  stings  or 
not  it  must  die;  and  that  it  will  never  die 
without  calling,  by  odor  and  sound,  for 
help  and  justice;  and  that  very  rarely  will 
the  bee  fail  in  communicating  its  troubles, 
and  in  securing  help.  This  fact  should 
demonstrate  tht-t  more  care  than  is  here 
suggested  would  not  be  unprofitably  be- 
stowed. 

In  handling  bees,  now  and  then  a  bee 
will,  upon  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
dart  out  of  the  hive  and  sting  the  hands. 
Right  here  allow  me  to  say  that  a  loose 
pairofoldkid  gloves,  with  the  ends  of 
the  thumb  and  index  finger  cut  off,  will 
come  to  your  aid.  The  bee  vnll  sting 
your  glove;  and,  as  its  sting  holds  it  fast, 
your  smoker  handy  by  will  enable  you  to 
quietly  kill  the  bee,  and  smoke  the  glove 
so  as  to  get  no  more  stings  in  the  same 
place.  Such  gloves  are  a  great  comfort 
in  keeping  off  the  sun's  heat,  as  well  as 
the  stings  of  the  bees.  The  stings  will 
sometimes  reach  through  them,  bui  nol 
enough  to  be  serious. 

If  I  have  shown  that  if  bees  are  kind  to 
their  keeper  they  will  be  kind  to  others, 
my  point  has  been  gained. 

Enough  cannot  be  said  about  smoke  in 
the  town -apiary — or,  for  that  matter,  any 
apiary. 

I  have  struggled  for  years  to  make 
bee-keepers  realize  the  extra  value  of  a 
cloud  of  smoke  in  the  apiary;  and  I  have 
the  great  pleasure  of  knowing  that  those 
struggles  are  having  their  effect. 


It  is  a  great  comfort  to  put  a  quart  of  chips 
from  the  wood-shed  into  a  smoker,  and 
know  that  its  smoke  will  be  ready  for  use 
in  walking  through  your  streets  of  bees 
at  any  time  within  three  hours. 

The  malicious  manner  in  which  bees 
will  sometimes  follow  one  about  suggests 
the  idea  of  .trapping  them,  when  conven- 
ient to  do  so.  They  will  frequently  fol- 
low the  bee-keeper  into  a  doorway,  and 
allow  him  to  close  it  after  them,  when, 
of  course,  they  fly  to  the  wiiulow.  Any 
bee-keeper  will  not  fail  to  realize  his  op- 
portunit}'  to  get  rid  of  them — not  through 
a  Porter  bee  escape  but  the  way  of  all 
the  earth. 

To  kill  them  will  save  the  lives  of  other 
bees;  and  do  away  with  one  of  the  ob- 
jections to  keeping  bees  in  towns. 

Farwe!.!,,  Mich.  Feb.  i6,  1899. 

EXTRACTORS,  HIVES  AND  HONEY-BOARDS. 


Some   Long-Talked-of  Improvements  that 
Turn  out  Well. 


JAMES   HEDDON. 


E) 


EAR  Review: 


silence,  the  spirit 
moves  me  to  have 
a  little  chat  with 
you  a  n  d  y  o  u  r 
readers.  T  h  e 

next  issue  of  the 
Review,  after 
your  aggravat- 
ingly  short  visit 
with  me,  contain- 
regarding  what  I  was 
goi7ig  to  do  with  my  four-basket,  automat- 
ically reversible  honey-extractor.  There 
is  so  great  a  difference  between  going-to- 
bes  and  are-all-read3-s,  that  I  wish  to  say 
to  you  and  your  readers,  that,  according 
to  my  talk  w  ith  you,  I  made  the  improve- 


ed  an  editorial 
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inents  promised;  and  believe  I  now  have 
the  best  honey-extractor  in  the  world. 
The  slip  gear,  which  lets  the  revolving 
frame  whirl  by  its  momentum  without 
dragging  the  crank  and  horizontal  shaft, 
works  to  perfection — beyond  my  most 
sanguine  hopes.  It  is  as  practical  as  a 
shovel  or  pitchfork.  The  foot-brake  un- 
der the  machine,  on  the  extended  shaft, 
resting  in  the  floor,  is  also  a  piece  of  per- 
fection in  its  practical  workings.  I  think 
it  was  over  ten  years  ago  that  I  wrote 
alxjut  these  improvements;  yet  I'm  not 
aware  that  they  have  ever  been  put  into 
operation  until  I  did  it  last  fall;  and  now 
I  am  sitting  uj)  nights  hating  myself  that 
I  didn't  adopt  them  sooner.  A  fooL-brake 
is  well  nigh  indispensible  upon  honey  ex- 
tractors of  large  diameter.  The  stopping 
of  the  motion  is  more  trying  to  the  mus- 
cular system  than  is  the  starting  or  run- 
ning of  the  machine;  especially  is  this 
true  in  summer-extracting.  After  I  add- 
ed the  attachments  in  question,  I  extract- 
ed about  4000  pounds  of  heavy-body 
amber  honey;  mostly  sealed.  My  addi- 
tions to  my  machine  almost  saved  me  one 
extra  hand.  Should  any  of  your  readers 
desire  a  mechanical  description  of  tlie 
improvements  above  mentioned,  I  will 
give  you  the  same  upon  solicitation.  It 
is  free  to  all,  and  I  think  of  great  value. 
Having  carefully  read  C.  Davenport's 
article  on  page  11,  current  volume,  I  will 
say  that  he  expresses  many  of  my  con- 
victions; but  that  in  which  we  differ  is  of 
most  value  to  your  readers.  I  desire  to 
go  on  record  in  opposition  to  the  use  of 
thick  top  bars  in  substitution  of  honey 
boards.  They  will  not  do  away  with 
brace  combs  to  an  extent  demanded  by  a 
practical,  rapid-mani])ulating  bee-keeper; 
while  the  break-joint  honey-board  will; 
besides,  it  can  be  made  queen-excluding 
when  that  function  is  desired;  and  the 
cost  and  manipulation  of  the  honey-board 
is  many  times  paid  for  by  the  advantages 
it  offers  the  bee-keeper.  I  gave  this  mat- 
ter repeated,  extensive  and  careful  experi- 
ment, 25  years  ago;  and  I  know  my  ground 
is  well  taken. 


I,  too,  once  determined  to  use  reversi- 
ble covers;  which,  of  course,  must  be  flat 
on  both  sides;  but  cold  facts  drove  me 
back  to  the  plam,  >s,  whole,  pine  board, 
cleated  on  one  side.  Zinc  covering  is  too 
costly  for  covers. 

Being  the  pioneer  in  divisible  brood- 
chambers,  both  with  frames,  bars  and 
plain  box,  Mr.  Davenport's  last  column 
on  page  13  comes  to  me  like  the  echo  of 
an  ancient  boom.  He  states  many  truths 
in  that  column. 

I  was  also  aware  of  the  facts  stated  by 
Mr.  Beckwith,  regarding  the  rendering 
of  wax,  as  given  on  pages  7  and  8,  but  as 
I  am  now  in  possession  of  a  large  size 
Ferris  wax  extractor,  which  takes  the 
wax  clean,  and  leaves  the  operator  clean, 
all  the  knotty  problems  of  rendering  wax 
are  past. 

My  225  colonies  are  wintering  nicely 
during  this  fifteenth  open  winter,  with 
"nary"  a  bad  one  mixed  in. 

DowAGiAC,  Mich.  Jan.  26,  1899. 

ITALIAN   VERSUS  GERMAN   EKES. 


Why  the  Latter  are  Superior  for  Comb  Honey 
Producers  in  the  North. 


C.  D.WENPORT. 

iX  a  previous  article  I  said  that  hives 
were  an  important  factor  in  our  pursuit; 
bees  are  not  less  .so;  and,  as  some  one  else 
has  said,  nectar  yielding  flowers  are  equal- 
ly important.  The  fact  is,  a  great  many 
things  are  important  or  necessary  to  our 
success;  as  our  pursuit  is  a  complicated 
one,  with  many  details,  varying  with  the 
difference  in  .seasons  and  localities.  A 
thorough  understanding  of  all  is  not  so 
easily  acquired  as  is  supposed  by  many 
who  have  read  a  few  text  books,  and  suc- 
cessfully managed  a  small  apiary  for  a 
a  few  years.  A  man  who  has  success- 
fully managed  a  small  apiary  might 
make  a  complete  failure  with  a  number 
of  yards,  or  even   one   large  one.      That 
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our  profession  is  a  difficult  one  to  thor- 
oughly understand  is  shown  by  the  great 
amount  of  literature  devoted  to  it.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  few  other  pursuits  the  lit- 
erature of  which  represents  more  study 
'•esearch  and  experimenting  than  does 
that  of  apiculture.  Many  intelligent  men 
have  devoted  the  best  part  of  their  lives 
to  this  work;  still  there  are  many  impor- 
tant things  yet  unsettled.  To  the  novice 
this  appears  strange,  if  not  incomprehen- 
sible; but  those  of  more  experience  under- 
stand the  great  difficulty  of  definitely  de- 
ciding many  of  these  things.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  advancement  and 
progress  will  Vje  made;  for,  although 
there  is  no  possible  chance  in  our  calling 
to  secure  the  reward  in  a  financial  way  that 
the  same  amount  of  effort  in  some  other 
pursuits  might  bring,  there  is  about  it  a 
subtile  something  that  lures  us  on  year 
after  year. 

But  to  the  question  of  bees.  Although 
I  have  tried  several  varieties,  I  shall  dis- 
cuss in  this  article  only  the  German  and 
Italian.  The  latter  are  generally  conceded 
to  be  superior  to  the  German  or  brown 
bees;  but,  for  the  last  few  years,  I  have 
been  breeding  out  Italian  blood;  and,  at 
present,  am  using  what  I  call  German  bees. 
Whether  German  black  and  brown  bees 
are  the  same,  is  something  I  do  not  know. 
Some  say  they  are  not;  but  I  believe 
that  the  majority  say  they  are.  Mine 
are  light  brown  in  color,  with  yellowish 
white  bands,  and  are  about  the  same  size 
as  Italians— fully  as  large  I  think.  With 
the  exception  that  there  is  probably  some 
admixture  of  Italian  blood,  they  are  the 
same  kind  of  bees  that  were  found  in  trees 
here  when  this  locality  was  first  .settled. 
.\t  one  time,  and  in  one  year  in  particu- 
lar, I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  and  mon- 
ey in  changing  my  stock  to  Italians;  and, 
for  a  number  of  years  Italian  blood  pre- 
dominated in  my  apiaries.  Probably  my 
locality,  methods  of  management,  and 
what  I  wish  done,  accounts  for  my  prefer- 
ence in  bees.  Mv  idea  of  success  is  to  get 
every  possible  pound  of  the  white  honey 
flow  stored  in  the  sections;  and  I  can   ob- 


tain a  better  measure  of  success  in  this  re- 
spect with  German  bees  than  with  any 
strain  of  Italians  I  have  ever  tried,  or  that 
I  believe  exists.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
first  general  or  profuse  honey-flow,  which 
is  white  clover,  here,  it  is  a  trait  of  the 
Italians  to  store  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  brood  chamber;  apparently  slacking 
up  breeding  for  this  very  purpose;  and, 
with  me,  no  means  or  methods  taken  to 
prevent  this  storage  in  the  brood  chamber 
have  been  very  successful.  I<'or  the  be- 
ginner, or  amateur,  and,  undoubtedly, 
for  the  great  majority  who  keep  bees,  this 
very  trait,  instead  of  being  a  fault,  is  a 
point  in  their  favor;  but  lam  a  specialist; 
my  only  income  is  from  bees;  and,  in 
order  to  make  it  not  only  as  large  as  I 
would  like  to  have  it,  but  as  large  as  pos- 
sible, it  is  necessary  for  me  to  get  all,  or 
nearly  all,  of  the  white  honey  into  the 
sections;  especially  in  such  seasons  as  we 
have  had  here  the  last  few  years.  With 
German  bees  I  am  able  to  accomplish  this 
to  a  large  extent;  for  the  majority  of  the 
colonies  run  for  section  honey  will  have 
very  little  white  honey  in  the  brood  cham- 
bers at  the  end  of  the  flow.  In  some  sea- 
sons, after  the  white  flow,  enough  honey 
is  to  be  secured  from  miscellaneous  sources 
to  keep  brood  rearing  going  until  the 
fall-flow;  if  not,  or  if  there  is  no  fall-flow, 
which  frequently  happens,  feeding  has  to 
be  done;  but,  as  will  be  understood  later, 
I  often  have  frames  of  dark  or  amber  hon- 
ey for  this  purpose. 

Another  reason  why  I  prefer  German 
bees  for  comb  honey  is  that,  as  a  rule, 
they  cap  their  honey  so  that  it  looks  very 
white.  This  is  a  matter  of  appearance 
only;  but  I  have  a  large  trade  that  de- 
mands, and  is  willing  to  pa>-  for,  appear- 
ances, or  looks;  and  while  I  freely  admit, 
and  know,  that  Italians  are  superior  in 
many  respects,  I  have  never  observed, 
and  do  not  believe,  that  the  honey 
they  gather  is  in  any  respect  better  than 
the  German  bees  gather,  as  has  been 
claimed  by  some. 

Again,  my  methods  and  management 
require,  in  some  seasons,  a  good   deal   of 
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niixini,'  up  and  iniiliim  of  colonies,  and 
Gennan  bees  seem  to  take  more  kindly 
to  this  than  do  the  Italians  or  hj'brids.  I 
am  intending,  however,  in  the  future,  to 
run  an  out  yard  entirely  for  extracted 
honey;  and,  for  this  purpose,  I  shall  use 
Italiansor  hybrids;asone  great  fault  with 
the  Gennan  bees  is  that  they  do  not  pro- 
tect themselves  from  the  bee  moth's 
larviu  as  well  as  the  Italians  do.  Why 
this  should  be  so.  I  can  not  understand; 
for  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  any  bee  to 
kill,  or,  at  least,  to  throw  a  moth's  larvae 
out  of  the  hive;  but  strong  colonies  of 
(^rerman  bees  will  often  allow  them  to 
remain  until  they  do  considerable  damage 
to  the  combs,  and  destroy  many  young 
bees.  With  Italians  it  is  diflferent.  P^ven 
weak  colonies  of  Italians  protect  them- 
selves from  moths.  Some  even  claim 
that  if  section  honey  stored  by  Italians  is 
put  where  the  moths  can  not  reach  it,  that 
it  will  not  be  damaged  by  moths.  This, 
however,  has  not  been  my  experience. 
With  me  the  larvte  are  liable  to  appear  on 
comb  honey,  regardle.ss  of  the  kind  of 
bees  that  gathered  it;  provided  it  is  kept 
in  a  warm  temperature.  During  the  last 
two  or  three  years  moths  have  not  been 
very  troublesome  here,  especially  in  sec- 
lion  honey.  Why  this  is  so  I  do  not  know. 
It  is  claimed  that  Italian  bees  go  farther 
after  honey  than  ilo  the  ( xerman  bees. 
Possibly  they  do;  but  I  have  known  Ger- 
man bees  to  profitably  gather  honey  from 
five  miles  away;  and  according  to  some, 
this  is  farther  than  the  Italians  go;  but 
mv  experience  has  been  that  there  is  but 
little  if  any  difference  between  the  two 
races  in  this  respect. 

Six'THKRN  Minn.  Pel).  13,  1S99. 

The  Colorado  State  bee-keepers,  at  their 
last  confention,  fonnnlated  some  rules 
for  the  f^raditif^  of  honey ;  using  several  sec- 
tions of  each  ji^^rade  as  an  illustration,  yl 
half-tone  cut  of  these  sections  ivill  hcfii'irn 
next  month  as  a  frontispiece,  accompanied 
hy  the  rules  and  some  most  excellent  ad- 
vice in  regard  to  the  marketing  of  honey 
in  Colorado. 


HIVES,  LOCALITY  AND  MANAGEMKNT. 

.\ll  Three  .Must  be  Considered  if  Success   is  t(» 
Crown  our  efforts. 


ADRIAN   GETAZ. 


P'RIP:ND  Hutch- 
^"  inson:  In  the 
January  Review 
you  ask  why  large 
brood  -  nests  and 
and  corresponding- 
ly large  colonies  of 
bees  give  better  re- 
sults than  compara- 
tively smaller  ones. 
I  will  try  to  explain 
the  matter;  at  least, 
as  far  as  it  applies  to  my  locality  and  my 
present  system  of  management. 

Comparative  tests  between  large  and 
small  brood-nests  have  often  been  made; 
and  invariably  after  this  fashion:  Two 
swarms,  as  nearly  alike  as  can  be  deter- 
mined, are  selected.  One  is  put  into  a 
large  hive,  or,  rather,  brood-nest;  and  the 
other  into  a  small  brood-nest.  I  say 
brood-nests  purposely;  as  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  any  one  who  calls  himself 
a  bee-keeper  will  see  that  all  the  surplus 
room  necessary  is  given  -in  the  supers. 
The  results  are  contradictory;  and  it 
can  not  be  otherwi.se.  The  two  colonies 
are  growing  at  an  equal  rate;  and  increas- 
ing the  space  occupied  by  their  brood  at 
the  same  rate;  practically  so.  After 
awhile  the  small  brood-nest  will  be  full. 
The  colony  in  the  large  brood-nest  will 
have  the  same  number  of  combs  occupied, 
as  has  the  small  colony;  but  its  hive,  or, 
rather,  brood-ne.st,  will  not  be  full.  I'rom 
that  time  on.  the  colony  in  Hit-  small 
brood-nest,  which  I  will  call  Xo.  1, 
will  store  honey  in  the  supers;  the  other, 
which  may  be  called  No.  2,  will  keep  on 
filling  its  brood-nest  and  increasing  its 
population. 

Hy  and  by  the  brood-nest  in  Xo.  2 
will  also  be  full.  Now,  if  the  honey-flow 
is  at  its  end,  or  nearly  so,  the  colon\-  No.  i 
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will  have  some  surplus;  and  No.  2  none 
at  all.  If,  however,  the  honey-flow 
lasts  two  or  three  weeks,  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  colonv  No.  2  may,  on  account  of 
its  greater  population,  catch  up  with  No. 
I ;  and  even  gives  a  greater  surplus.  At 
any  rate,  at  the  end  of  the  honey  flow 
No.  2  will  be  the  strongest,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  its  brood-nest;  and  will 
have  a  larger  quantity  of  honey  in  the 
brood-nest.  And  this  relative  strength 
will  be  kept  up.  The  bees  in  the  large 
hive  will  live  as  long  as  those  in  the  small 
hive;  and  will  winter  just  as  well,  if  prop- 
erly cared  for. 

There  is  the  difference:  The  first  year 
was  commenced  with  two  swarms  as  near- 
ly alike  as  possible;  now,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  year,  the  colony  No.  2  is 
stronger  than  No.  I,  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  its  brood-nest  and  will  remain  so 
throughout  the  season. 

Early  in  the  spring,  when  the  weather 
is  yet  cool,  a  colony  of  bees  can  not  raise 
more  brood  than  it  can  well  cover  and 
keep  warm.  The  result  is  that  the  strong 
colony  will  raise  more  brood  in  proportion 
to  its  strength;  and  will  maintain  that 
proportion  until  its  brood  nest  is  full. 
The  next  result  is  that  both  the  large  and 
the  small  brood-nests  will  be  full  at  about 
the  same  time,  and  will  be  kept  full  the 
remainder  of  the  season. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  greater 
amount  of  brood  raised,  from  early  spring 
on,  means  a  greater  population;  and,  con- 
sequently, a  greater  amount  of  honey  in 
the  brood-nest  and  in  the  supers,  all  in 
about  the  same  proportion. 

The  above  sounds  like  pure  theory;  but 
I  put  it  that  way  to  make  it  as  clear  as 
possible.  To  what  extent  it  will  be  ver- 
ified in  actual  practice  depends  on  a  great 
many  circinnstances. 

But,  suppo.sing  it  be  correct,  where  is  the 
gain  ?  That  is,  if  80  colonies  of  12  combs 
each  give  the  .same  surplus  as  120  colo- 
nies of  8  combs  each,  what  is  the  differ- 
ence? 

Well,  not  much.  There  would  be  a 
saving  of  time  in  manipulating;   perhaps 


less  feeding  to  do    and    less  swarming; 
that's  all. 

In  my  locality,  however,  the  So  colo- 
nies of  12  combs  would  give  a  better  sur- 
plus than  the  120  of  8  combs.  I  know 
this  by  experience;  and  can  to  some  ex- 
tent, at  least,  account  for  it. 

We  always  reason  that  after  the  main 
honey  flow  is  over  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  gather  until  the  following 
spring.  This  is  not  strictly  true.  There 
is  more  or  less  nectar,  in  small  quantities, 
to  be  gathered  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  summer  and  the  fall;  and  it  is  the 
strong  colonies  that  do  the  best  in  this 
gathering.  A  weak  colony  might  not 
even  hold  its  own  during  this  period, 
while  a  medium  one  would,  and  a  strong 
one  would  gain  both  in  population  and 
stores.  This  is  one  point  in  favor  of 
strong  colonies. 

Xe.xt  comes  the  winter.  Experiments 
in  regard  to  the  amount  of  stores  consum- 
ed have  often  been  made,  and  have  in- 
variably shown  that  the  strong  colonies 
consvime  less,  in  proportion  to  their  size, 
than  the  weak  ones.  In  a  few  cases,  the 
strong  colonies  not  only  consumed  less 
in  proportion  to  their  size,  but  even  a  less 
actual   amount  than  the  weak  ones. 

.\s  to  the  loss  of  bees,  in  my  localit}-, 
the  strong  colonies  lose  less  than  the  small 
ones.  In  fact,  considerably  less  in  pro- 
porlion  to  their  size,  than  the  weak 
colonies.       Exactly    why,  1    don't  know. 

I  am  in  a  middle  latitude,  and  I  winter 
niv  bees  on  their  sunnner  stands,  in  well 
l)rotected  chaff  hives.  The  winters  vary 
greatly  in  temperature.  There  are  plenty 
of  days  warm  enough  for  the  bees  to  fly; 
alternating  with  cold  spells  of  freezing 
weather  that  seldom  reach  below  zero. 
During  the  mild  winters,  the  strong  colo- 
nies rear  some  brood,  which  helps  them 
materially. 

When  the  sjjring  oj)ens,  the  gain  in  fa- 
vor of  the  large  colonies  still  increases. 
They  not  only  begin  to  raise  br(X)d  much 
earlier,  but  they  also  rear  more  in  propor- 
tion to  their  population ;  and  are  read}-  to 
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enter  the  supers  much  sooner  than  the 
smaller  ones. 

Referrinjr  to  our  comparison  at  the  be- 
j^inning  of  this  article,  I  would  say  that, 
in  my  locality,  colony  No.  2  would,  during 
the  second  year,  have  its  large  brood -nest 
full  earlier,  than  the  colony  No.  i,  would 
its  smaller  brood-nest.  If,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year's  hone}-  flow  ,  the  colony 
No.  2  had  twice  the  population  of  No.  i , 
it  would,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
year's  hone}^  flow,  have  two  and  a  half, 
or.  perhaps,  three  times,  the  strength  of 
No.  I. 

.\s  a  matter  of  fact,  this  locality  is  poor; 
and  it  is  only  the  really  strong  colonies 
that  give  any  surplus  to  amount  to  any- 
thing. .V  weak  colony  can  build  up  to 
full  strength  during  the  season,  if  no  ac- 
cident happens,  but  it  is  only  those  al- 
ready strong  in  the  early  spring  that  can 
give  a  good  surplus. 

All  this  is  written  from  a  comb  honey 
raiser's  standpoint.  I  have  not  yet  said 
any    thing   on   the   swarming    question. 

In  a  locality  like  mine,  in  which  the 
honey  flow  is  very  irregular,  and  never 
abundant, it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  colo- 
nies .strong  all  the  time;  so  as  to  catch 
what  flow  ni^y  lia])i)en  to  come  at  any 
tim.:-.  This,  in  turn. also  requires  an  ab- 
solute prevention  of  swarming,  or,  at  least, 
of  increase,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  of 
the  rearing  of  as  much  brood  as  possible. 

.\fter  several  years  of  experiments,  I 
have  finally  succeeded  in  mastering  the 
question  completely.  .Vmong  the  difTer- 
e;it  methods  that  I  use,  I  will  describe 
only  one;  the  simplest  of  all,  although 
perhaps  not  the  best. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  say,  I  do  not 
allow  the  bees  to  clog  uj)  the  brood-nest 
with  honey,  and  reduce  the  laying  room, 
any  more  than  I  can  help.  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  comb-si)ace  available  for  lay- 
ing not  only  induces  swarming,  but  also 
dimini.shes  the  strength  of  the  colony. 
In  order  to  prevent  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
l)ut  on  the  first  super  early.  That  is.  before 
much  honey  is  stored  in  the  brood-nest. 
The  general  advice  is  to  wait    until    some 


pieces  of  white  new  wax  are  seen  on  the 
tops  of  the  combs.  That's  too  late.  Too 
much  honey  is  already  stored  beloAf.  A 
few  days  before  the  hone}'  flow  ( if  you 
know  exactly,  or  near  enough,  when  the 
honey  flow  will  come)  put  full  founda- 
tion in  the  sections,  and  use  all  the  drawn 
combs  and  bait  sections  that  you  can  se- 
cure. Another  precaution  nmst  be  taken, 
and  that  is,  that  the  supers  are  protected 
by  an  outer  case,  or  in  .some  other  way,  at 
least  during  the  fore  part  of  the  sea.son. 
Remember,  it  takes  warmth  to  enable  the 
bees  to  secrete  wax  and  build  comb. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  precautions, 
a  certain  number  of  colonies  will  swarm. 
Last  year,  I  had  only  five  per  cent.  In 
some  years  I  may  have  had  twenty-five, 
or  even  thirty,  per  cent.  When  the  col- 
ony swarms,  kill  the  old  queen  and  return 
the  swarm.  Then  put  on  an  entrance 
guard,  and  let  the  young  queens  fight  it 
out.  When  only  one  is  left  remove  the 
entrance  guard  so  as  to  let  her  out  to 
mate. 

And  now,  dear  friend  W.  Z.,  let  me  say 
something  more.  Vouand  .several  of  our 
leading  writers  have,  for  years  and  years, 
advised  us  to  let  the  bees  swarm,  move 
the  old  hive  to  a  new  stand,  and  hive  the 
swarm  on  the  old  stand  on  a  contracted 
brood-nest,  or  on  empty  frames.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  you  have  obtained  good  results 
by  that  method;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  to 
make  it  .successful  two  conditions  are  re- 
(juired.  One  is  that  the  honey  flow  should 
be  of  short  duration,  only  a  few  weeks  at 
most,  and  the  other  that  the  swarming 
takes  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  honey 
flow.  These  two  conditions,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, exist  only  in  the  Northern  part  of 
the  United  States,  this  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  in  the  adjacent  part  of 
Canada — nowhere  else  in  the  whole  wide 
world.  In  my  locality,  your  method 
would  be  a  complete  failure.  With  me 
swarming  is  rather  irregular.  It  occurs 
chiefly  about  the  middle  of  May,  during 
the  poplar  honey  flow,  while  my  best 
flow  of  honey,  both  in  quantity  and  qual- 
itv,    is   from    the     sourwood,    beginning 
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about  the  20th  of  June  and  lasting  from 
three  to  five  weeks  according  to  the  sea- 
son. If  I  were  to  follow  your  method,  I 
might  get  some  surplus  poplar  honey  of 
inferior  quality;  but  I  would  lose  the  sour- 
wood  crop  entirely;  for,  b}^  the  20th  of 
June,  nearly  all  the  bees  that  composed 
the  original  swarm  on  the  old  stand  would 
be  dead,  and  but  little  brood  would  be 
there  yet.  There  would  not  be  enough 
3'oung  bees  to  gather  any  surplus  at  all. 
Neither  would  the  old  colony  be  strong 
enough;  so  a  clear  loss  of  that  yield  would 
be  the  result. 

Knoxvillk,  Tenn.  Feb.  5,  1899. 

(  See  editorial  department.  ) 


THE  SIZE  OF  HIVES  A\D    COLONIES. 


To  What  Extent  the  Latter  is  Dependent  upon 
the  Former. 


L.  STACHELHAUSEN. 


njHE  bee  papers  are  discussing  the 
-»-  advantages  of  large  hives  as  com- 
pared with  8-fratne  Langstroth  hives. 
This  question  is  a  most  important  one. 
It  is  now  conceded  that  large  hives  are 
all  right  for  extracted  honey,  but  for  the 
production  of  comb  honej'  you  still  ad 
vocate  the  small,  8-frame  hive.  In  spite 
of  all  the  arguments  given  by  Dadant  you 
want  to  know  zvhy  a  large  hive  is  better 
than  a  small  one  aiui  lu/iy  the  queen  should 
not  be  cramped  for  .-oom  ?  If  you  will 
allow  me  the  space  1  -vill  try  to  explain 
this  zuhy,  in  my  way 

We  must  consider  the  desired  condition 
of  the  colony  and  hive  in  spring  and  dur- 
ing the  honey-flow.  In  spring  it  is  our 
aim  to  build  up  the  colony  as  strong  and 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  purpose  being 
to  have  a  large  force  of  field  bees  when 
the  honey-flow  connnences.  For  this 
purpose,  different  kinds  of  .spring-man- 
agement, such  as  stimulative  feeding, 
were  invented  and  practiced;  so  there  can 


hardly  be  any  doubt  that  all  bee-keepers 
will  agree  in  this  respect.  If  the  queen 
does  not  find  enough  empty  cells  to  de- 
])osit  her  eggs  in,  or  has  to  hunt  for 
them,  time,  at  least,  is  lost.  This  means 
a  weaker  colony  for  the  harvest.  For 
this  reason,  in  the  spring,  until  the  hon- 
ey harvest  commences,  all  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  queen  are  objectionable. 
As  soon  as  the  honey-flow  commences, 
the  desired  condition  of  the  colony  is 
quite  different.  Now  we  want  as  many 
field  bees  as  possible  and  very  little  un- 
sealed brood,  comparatively,  to  get  the 
most  surplus  honey.  This  large  propor- 
tion of  field-bees  to  the  unsealed  brood  is 
the  main  reason  why  medium  colonies 
will  sometimes  give  more  honey  than 
stronger  ones. 

If  the  colony  is  worked  for  extracted 
honey,  this  condition  is  attained;  because 
the  brood-nest  is  crowded  by  the  honey. 
If  this  is  not  desirable  for  comb  honey, 
the  brood  chamber  can  easily  be  contract- 
ed. (  See  Dadant  in  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal, 1899,  page  3.  ) 

Now,  you  sa}',  it  would  make  no  differ- 
ence whether  the  desired  number  of  eggs 
were  laid  by  two  queens  in  two  small 
hives,  or  if  laid  by  one  queen  in  a  large 
hive.  We  will  suppose  a  case.  Here  we 
have  one  colony,  very  strong,  and  the 
progeny  of  one  queen;  there  we  have  two 
small  colonies,  having  the  same  number 
of  bees,  together,  as  the  large  colonies, 
but  divided  in  these  two  hives.  When 
the  honey-flow  commences,  which  would 
be  in  better  condition  for  the  honey  har- 
vest ? 

The  amount  of  open  brood  in  each  of 
the  three  colonies  will  now  be  about  the 
.same;  tjecause  the  two  queens  in  the  weak- 
er colonies  are  still  desirous  to  lay  more 
eggs,  as  they  Jiave  empty  cells,  while  the 
(jueen  in  the  strong  colony  is  now  crowd- 
ed, either  by  the  honey,  which  the  bees 
are  storing  in  the  brood-chamber,  or  by 
the  contraction  method.  So  we  have  in 
the  two  small  hives  only  half  the  force  of 
field-bees  compared  with  the  brood,  as 
there  is  in    the  large    hive,    and,    conse- 
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quently.  the  two  weaker  colonies  both  to- 
•^etlier  do  not  store  so  much  honey  as  the 
stron<f  one.  If  the  honey-flow  is  a  mod- 
erate one,  it  may  happen  that  this  one 
strong  colony  will  give  a  reasonable 
amount  of  surplus  hone}',  while  the  two 
weaker  ones  will  give  none  at  all.  This 
is  the  reason  ivhy  strong  rousing  colonies 
give  the  most  profit. 

These  strong  colonies  give  a  large 
amount  of  surplus  honey;  even  if  formed 
artificially.  Some  twenty  years  ago  I  h'^d 
an  apiary  in  Germany  containing  some 
colonies  of  heath-bees  in  straw  hives. 
These  colonies  swarmed  and  swarmed 
without  end.  This  kind  of  bees  beats  any 
Carniolans  in  this  respect.  As  increase 
of  colonies  was  not  desired,  I  had  to  invent 
a  proper  management.  I  united  so  many 
swarms  that  the  bees  would  fill  about  two 
Langstroth  st ories.  These  swarms  were 
hived  in  frame-hives.  Of  course,  in  about 
three  weeks  these  colonies  were  not  much 
stronger  than  any  other  good  sized 
swarm;  but  they  had  stored  the  hive  full 
of  fine  comb-honey;  while  my  other  col- 
onies, and  those  of  my  neighbors,  had 
not  stored  any  surplus  honey  that  year. 
In  this  way,  I  had  simply  changed  the 
superfluous  bees  for  honey;  and.  in  this 
exceptional  case,  it  paid  very  well.  The 
reason  is  easy  to  see;  these  colonies  had, 
at  the  right  time,  a  large  force  of  field- 
bees  compared  with  the  brood. 

This  should  be  the  aim  of  our  manage- 
ment; but  it  would  be  incorrect  to  limit 
the  brood  too  much  during  the  honey- 
flow;  because  we  have  to  consider  the 
continuance  of  the  colony.  If  the  colony 
is  weak  in  the  fall,  and  has  few  young 
bees,  it  will  winter  badly;  and  can  not  de- 
velop into  a  strong  colony  in  spring.  For 
this  reascjn  it  is  a  golden  rule  to  keep 
your  colonies  strong  all  the   year  round. 

It  may  be  that  by  complicated  manipula- 
tions of  the  brood-frames,  and  other 
knacks,  in  the  spring,  a  colony  can  be 
made  as  strong  as  the  average  colonies 
get  if  left  to  themselves  in  large  hives; 
but,  if  the  same  thing  can  be  attained 
with  large  hives,  then    I   look  upon    this 


repeated  manipulation  as  just  so  much 
time  and  labor  lost.  In  this  respect  it  is 
noticeable  that  all  advocates  of  manipula- 
ting the  brood-frames  in  spring  use  small 
frames,  or,  at  least,  small  hives. 

Converse,  Texas.  Feb.  4,  1899. 

[Some  of  the  advocates  of  large  hives 
assume  that  a  small  hive  must  necessari- 
ly contain  a  small  colony  at  the  opening 
of  spring;  and  that  a  large  hive  means  a 
large  colon}-  at  the  same  season.  To  me 
this  is  unwarranted  assumption.  If  a 
large  hive  always  meant  a  populous  col- 
ony at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  a  strong 
colony  in  the  fall  was  always  strong  in  the 
sprmg,  and  one  strong  in  the  spring  re- 
mamed  so  during  the  season,  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  secure  populous  colonies 
would  be  solved.  For  several  years  I  kept 
bees  in  three  sizes  of  hives — eight-frame, 
ten-frame,  and  eleven-frame,  and  my 
apiary  is  still  in  two  sizes  of  hives,  eight- 
frame  and  ten-frame,  Langstroth  size, 
capacity;  and  I  well  know  that  the  most 
populous  colonies  in  the  apiary,  are  not 
always  found  in  the  larger  hives.  There 
is  one  other  point  I  have  noticed,  and 
that  is,  that  the  strongest  colony  in  early 
spring  does  not  always  store  the  most 
surplus — but  that  is  another  story.  A 
populous  colony  can  develop  more  brood 
than  can  be  developed  in  a  weak  one.  I 
think  no  one  disputes  this.  The  trouble 
in  this  hive-argument  is  that  the  advoca- 
tes of  large  hives  assume  that  the  men 
with  small  hives  begin  the  season  with 
j-f6'«/&  colonies. .  This  is  not  true.  Eight 
Langstroth  combs  well  covered  with  bees 
at  the  opening  of  spring  is  not  a  weak 
colony.  The  advocates  of  small  hives  do 
not  wish  for  a  little  toy  hive,  so  small 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  it  to  con- 
tain a  colony  of  normal  strength;  but,  as 
I  have  so  often  explained,  of  such  a  size 
that  an  ordinarily  prolific  queen  can  sure- 
ly fill  it  with  brood  at  the  proper  season. 
The  men  who  favor  large  hives  wish  for 
a  hive  so  large  that  even  the  most  prolific 
queen  will  surely  find  abundant  room. 
With  hives  of  this  size  there  certainly 
will  be  many  queens  that  fail  to  fill  them; 
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and  the  space  not  filled  with  brood  will 
he  filled  with  honey  that  ought  to  have 
gone  into  the  supers.  This,  however,  is 
only  one  objection  of  several  that  have 
been  pointed  out  repeatedly. 

With  me,  all  colonies  begin  breeding 
at  about  the  same  time.  Those  equal  in 
strength,  in  prolificness  of  queens,  in 
stores,  etc.,  develop  equal  quantities  of 
brood;  and  breeding  goes  on  apace  until 
the  combs  of  the  colony  in  the  small  hive 
are  filled  with  brood.  This  colony  is  now 
ready  for  the  supers.  The  colony  in  the 
medium  sized  hive  has  not  yet  filled  its 
combs,  but  it  keeps  on  increasing  its 
brood  until  it  is  full,  when  //  is  ready  for 
the  supers.  The  colony  in  the  large  hive 
is  not  yet  ready  for  the  supers;  but  it  keeps 
on,  and  if  its  queen  proves  equal  to  the 
emergency,  its  combs  are  finally  filled 
and  it  is  ready  for  the  supers.  If  the 
opening  of  the  honey  harvest  is  unusually 
late,  if  it  is  delayed  until  the  large  hive 
is  ready  for  it,  no  advantage  appears  in 
favor  of  the  small  hive.  In  my  locality 
the  white  honey  harvest  comes  on  before 
the  colony  in  a  large  hive  has  its  combs 
filled  with  brood.  The  honey  that  ought 
to  go  into  the  supers  goes  into  the  brood 
nest;  and  this  is  not  all,  the  colony  is 
put  into  an  vindesirable  condition  for  stor- 
ing in  the  supers. 

What  I  am  writing  is  not  mere  theory 
to  bolster  up  my  position.  I  am  telling 
actual  facts  as  I  find  them  in  )iiy  localily, 
and  with  iny  management;  and  I  am  will- 
ing to  admit  that  in  other  localities,  and 
under  different  management,  a  large  hive 
may  be  all  right. 

The  point  that  Mr.  Stachelhausen  raises 
regarding  the  influence  of  unsealed  brood 
upon  the  amount  of  surplus  stored  is  a 
vital  one,  and  worthy  of  consideration; 
but  I  fail  to  .see  why  a  large  colony  need 
have  less  unsealed  brood  than  two  other 
colonies,  each  possessing  one-half  the 
population  of  the  large  colony.  If  a  col- 
ony begins  the  season  rveak,  I  can  under- 
.stand  that  the  opening  of  the  white  hon- 
ey har\'e.st  might  find  this  colony  at  that 
stage  where  it   would   be   extending   its 


brood  nest  with  unusual  rapidity,  and 
thus  have  a  very  large  amount  of  unsealed 
brood  to  care  for;  more  so,  in  proportion 
to  its  numbers,  than  a  colony  that  com- 
menced the  season  in  good  strength. 
Such  a  colony  as  this  would  be  in  poor 
condition  to  take  advantage  of  a  honey 
flow.  I  expect  this  is  the  point  that 
friend  Stachelhausen  wi.shes  to  make;  but 
the  faulty  part  of  his  argument  is  in  as- 
suming that  colonies  in  eight-frame  hives 
are  laeak  in  the  spring. — Kd.] 


'V>^^?^^ 


RENDERING  WA.X. 

The  Solar  Extractor  gets  at  least  Most   of  the 
wax  from  Some  old  Combs. 


<).    O.  POPPLETON. 


FRIEND  Hutchinson:  In  your  editorial 
on  page  24,  in  the  January  number  of 
Review,  you  say:  "There  is  not  a  paiticle 
of  doubt,  however,  that  the  man  who 
renders  old  conibs  in  the  solar  extractor 
loses  one-half  or  two-thirds  oi  his  wax." 
Will  you  allow  me  to  kindly,  but  plainly, 
say  that  I  don't  believe  the  statement  is  a 
correct  one.  Such  a  loss  as  that  has  been 
unknown  in  my  own  experience;  which 
leaves  a  large  doubt,  instead  of  not  a  par- 
ticle. 

Since  this  point  of  the  great  wastage  of 
wax  in  the  so-called  "slum-gum"  has 
been  lately  raised,  I  have  carefully  weigh- 
ed both  wax  and  residue  from  the  few 
old  combs  that  have  been  rendered  in 
my  apiary.  Result  is  as  follows:  Number 
of  combs  rendered,  32;  amount  of  clean, 
thoroughly  purified  wax,  9  lbs.;  amount 
of  residue,  3  lbs.,  15 >4  ounces.  ,  It  will  be 
see  that  the  residue  was  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  'u'/iole;  and  this  lacked  very 
much  of  fjeing  all  wax.  I  doubt  whether 
a  third  of  it  was  wax;  possibly,  not  even 
that  much;  but  that  is  only  an  opinion, 
not  a  tested  statement  of  fact. 

Sti'.-vrt,  Fla.  January,  27,  1S99. 
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WAX  EXTRACTORS. 


Wo  want  one  tliat    is   Practical  and    Business 
Like,  yet  Thorougli. 


c    G.    FKRRIS. 


"I.eanied  criticism  has  always  been  averse  to 
tlie  truth  m>on  the  first  appearance  of  a  new  doc- 
trine, wliether  in  science  or  religion. '' 


MV  dear  Mr.  Hutchinson:  A  gentleman 
by  the  name  of  Gemmill,  of  Strat- 
ford. Canada,  is  hunting  up  the  wax  left 
in  the  refuse  after  rendering.  Probably 
you  know  him,  and  more  about  it,  than  I 
can  tell  you.  In  his  comnumication  to 
me  he  questions  the  practical  working  of 
any  steam  arrangement  to  attain  this  pur- 
pose. Vou,  also,  I  see,  are  soiuewhat  in- 
clined in  that  direction.  Mr.  Genimili 
wrote  me  that  he  was  going  to  see  you 
about  getting  samples  from  the  wax  ex- 
tractor you  now  have,  to  experiment  on. 
While  I  do  not  question  your  ability  to 
handle  the  refuse  properly,  I  would  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  you  have 
one  of  my  oM  extractors;  and  will  ven- 
ture that  you  have  never  tried  the  No.  2 
jjrocess  of  treating  the  refuse.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  I  lose  from  one -third  to 
(jiie-fourth  by  the  use  of  steam  ?  I  guess 
you  have  not  become  familiar  with  the 
working  of  the  one-basket  extractor,  or 
you  never  would  make  such  a  statement 
ts  that. 

There  is  another  point  that  you  lose 
sight  of,  and  that,  to  me,  is  every  thing. 
It  is  easy  for  any  one  having  only  a  .small 
job  of  rendering,  to  adopt  that  ])rimiti\  e, 
and  well  known  way  of  Mr.  Heckwilh;or 
to  submerge  a  few  combs  in  sacks,  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler,  as  you  speak  about 
in  the  Gemmill  method.  To  tho.se  who 
work  in  that  way  I  do  not  expect  to  sell 
an  extractor,  nor  do  I  advise  them  to  bu}' 
one — they  have  no  use  for  it.  Vou  sjjeak 
about  the  refuse  being  so  free  from  wax 
after  being  presse<l.  Why,  my  dear  sir, 
for  years,  all  the  refuse  that  I  have  thrown 
out  has  been  as  void  of  wax  as  though    it 


had  never  been  in  contact  with  it.  Al- 
ways, by  using  the  flooding  process,  we 
get  the  granulated  refuse;  unless  there  is 
a  great  amount  of  sticks,  wires,  etc.,  in  it. 
As  before  stated,  we  want  a  system  of 
rendering  wax  that  is  practical,  and  rapid. 
By  almo.st  any  process  we  can,  in  a  small 
way,  get  all  the  wax,  hy  fus.sitig;  but  what 
we  want  is  to  run  all  day,  and  then  clean 
up  in  a  few  moments,  and  get  desirable 
results.  The  first  desirable  point  is  ra- 
pidity; next,  simplicity;  and  lastly,  to  save 
all  the  wax. 

There  are  those  who  can  not  run  au}' 
kind  of  au  implement  with  success.  They 
need  something  that  will  run  itself — and 
then  there  is  something  lacking.  This  is 
the  kind  of  bee-keeper  from  which  friend 
Gemmill  will  get  his  refuse  that  still  con- 
tains wax.  I  will  send  him  all  the  refuse 
that  /  have,  for  the  rest  of  the  time  that  I 
keep  bees,  and  pay  him  one  dollar  Sl  pound 
for  all  the  wax  he  gets  from  it.  I  might 
safely  say  an  oioicc,  but  he  might  get  the 
ounce;  and  that  would  make  me  feel  bad. 

How  well  I  remember  the  way  we  used 
to  squeeze  the  refuse.;  Beckwith  style. 
How  the  wax  would  cool  on  the  outside 
of  the  cloth;  and  how,  under  pressure, 
the  wax  would  squirt  in  all  directions 
except  the  desired  one.  How  things 
would  sitig,  crack  and  snap,  and  we 
would  dodge  to  escape  being  encased 
in  wax.  O.  that  beautiful,  clean  way  ! 
That  ancient  way,  of  squeezing  and 
dodging   the    wax. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Elwood,  my  neighbor,  one 
of  the  most  practical,  scientific,  educateil 
and  scholarly  gentlemen  we  have,  that  1 
know  of,  has  used  the  press,  a  powerful 
one,  in  pres.sing  out  the  refuse  after  boil- 
ing— in  a  large  kettle.  With  him  it  was 
;/<;/ perfectly  satisfactory;  as  he  has  placed 
his  order  for  one  of  my  large  three-basket 
extractors.  With  this  he  will  have  no 
danger  of  burning  the  wax;  which  has 
been  a  great  disadvantage  heretofore. 

Should  there  be  a  better  way  of  render- 
ing wax,  I  would  like  to  know  it  myself; 
l)ut  I  never  will  go  back  to  friend  Beck- 
with's  and  Gennnill's   way. 
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Say,  have  Genimill  come  down  this  way. 
I  will  take  him  to  the  Hetheringtons, 
with  their  t/iOKsaiids  of  swarms;  and  to 
Pylwood's  with  almost  as  many  more. 
Would  be  glad  to  have  him. 

South  Columbia,  N.  Y.  Jan.  25,  1899. 

CUTTING  OFF   DISCUSSIONS. 


Has  the  Editor  of  the  Review  been  Consistent 
in  the  Matter? 

G.    M.    DOOLITTLE. 


TAKAR  Editor 
■'-'  Hutchinson: 
Will  you  ])lease 
explain  to  the 
readers  of  the 
Review  your  po- 
sition regarding 
discussions?  On 
pages  310,  30  f, 
302  and  303  of 
October,  1898, 
Review,  you 
printed  a  very  lengthy  article  to  show  that 
discussion  on  evolution,  etc.,  was  all  right 
in  our  bee-papers,  and  conmienting  on 
the  same  on  page  30S  of  the  same  num- 
ber you  say,  "As  soon  as  the  'fur  begins 
to  fly,'  just  when  the  interest  in  a  discus- 
.sion  is  thoroughly  aroused,  down  comes 
the  editorial  gavel."  Then,  to  show  how 
fair  you  would  be,  you  say,  "  So  long  as 
the  original  subject  is  kept  in  view,  and 
each  'round'  brings  out  new  facts  and 
ideas,  and  argument  takes  the  place  of 
dispute  and  personalities,  I  see  no  reason 
for  closing  a  discussion."  And  after  say- 
ing all  of  this,  and  allowing  Bro.  Taylor 
to  give  expression  to  a  "gratuitous,  if  not 
unkind,  error,  "in  accusing  me  of  cursing 
millionaires,  when  it  was  onlj'  oiii-  ''tin- 
just  system''''  which  was  robbing  bee-keep- 
ers, that  I  was  talking  about,  and  so  ex- 
pressed three  times  in  my  article,  it  seems 


quite  strange  to  me,  and  a  number  who 
have  written  me,  that  you  should  bring 
"down  the  editorial  gavel,"  as  you  do  on 
pape  24  of  the  January  Review,  and  stop 
the  discussion.  Did  either  Mr.  Taylor  or 
myself  depart  from  the  "original  subject" 
or  indulge  in  any  dispute  or  personalities?" 
Please  enlighten  us  a  little  on  this  mat- 
ter. But,  Mr.  Editor,  I  quite  agree  with 
you  that  when  each  has  had  his  say  is 
the  time  to  stop,  if  stop  it  must,  rather 
than  the  plan  advocated  by  Mr.  Thomp- 
son. 

Borodino,  N.  V.  I'eb.  S,  1899. 

(See  editorial  department.) 
SELLING   HONEY  BY  WEIGHT. 


Some  (if  the  Troubles  and    Ouibliles    that  arc 
Thereby    Avoided. 

R.   A.  BURNETT  &  CO. 

EDITOR  of  The  Bee-Keeper's  Review, 
Dear  Sir:  Mr.  J.  E.  Crane,  in  your 
February  number,  writes  on  "selling  sec- 
tions by  count. ' '  While  this  practice  is 
followed,  it  is  only  to  a  limited  extent, 
and  that  only  by  the  retailers.  He  asks 
the  question  "now  what  is  to  be  gained 
by  the  honey  producer  still  clinging  to 
the  practice  of  selling  by  weight?"  He 
practically  answers  it  by  the  question 
which  follows;  "Is  it  that  he  fears  his 
neighbor  will  produce  a  lighter  comb  of 
honey  and  get  as  much  as  he  does?  Yes; 
but  his  third  question,  "or  is  it  that  he 
may  put  the  very  heavy  with  the  verj- 
light,  to  even  up  and  make  them  average 
what  is  supposed  to  be  wanted?"  To 
this  question  we  would  say  that  that  is 
not  likely  to  be  followed  to  anv  great  ex- 
tent. 

We  would  say  that  what  is  to  be  gained 
by  selling  honey  by  weight  is  that  it  pre- 
vents misunderstandings,  dissatisfaction, 
and  almo.st  endless  ti:.lk  in  attempting  to 
satisfy  a  purchaser  that  he  is   getting  the 
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value  of  his  money.  Retailers  sell  hon- 
ey l)y  the  section  as  a  matter  of  conven- 
ience. Where  the  sections  are  uniform 
it  saves  quite  a  little  time  to  say:  "This 
section  we  sell  at  twenty  cents,  this  at 
eij^hteen  cents,  this  at  fifteen  cents;" 
hence  the  desire  of  honorable  dealers  to 
get  sections  in  a  case  that  run  uniformly, 
so  that  they  may  be  saved  the  time  of 
weighing  each  piece,  and  yet  give  their 
customers  value  for  money  asked. 

The  demand  for  sections  weighing  less 
than  a  pound,  say  fourteen  ounces,  comes 
from  that  class  of  dealers  who  continual- 
ly seek  to  sell  goods  a  little  cheaper  than 
their  neighbors,  and  yet  make  as  good  or 
l>etter  profit  than  their  competitors.  If 
all  of  the  so-called  pound  sections  were 
of  the  same  weight,  weighing  would  not 
be  necessary;  and  the  vendor  who  gives 
light  weights  would  have  no  advantage 
over  his  competitor  who  gives  full  weight. 
In  these  daj-s  of  active  competition  and 
small  profits,  a  great  many  of  the  dealers 
resort  to  all  the  make-believes  that  will 
possibly  pass  muster. 

We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Crane  that 
light-weight  sections  should  be  put  in 
separate  cases;  so  that  the  different  buy- 
ers could  get  what  they  want;  for  it  is 
true  that  many  will  want  heavy  combs 
and  many  light;  and  when  they  are  mix- 
ed through  the  case  neither  are  satisfied ; 
as  it  prevents  the  sections  being  sold  as 
weighing  so  much;  necessitating  the  put- 
ting of  each  one  on  the  scales  to  ascertain 
how  many  ounces  it  contains. 

This  subject  of  light-weight  sections  is 
(juite  a  delicate  one;  the  retailer  who 
wishes  to  give  bargains,  desires  that  a 
light  weight  section  shall  in  appearance 
have  as  nmch  honey  in  it  as  the  heavy- 
weight; therefore,  if  the  light-weight  sec- 
licju  is  not  fastened  to  all  sides  of  the 
frame,  and  of  thin  comb,  it  does  not  serve 
his  purpose.  We  have  thought  very  much 
on  this  question,  and  can  never  get  away 
from  the  conviction  that  the  only  yi/zVand 
accurate  way  is  to  huy  and  sell  honey  by 
7cci^hl. 

CHic.\r,f),  111.  Feb.  25,  1899. 


ood  things 

From  other  Journals, 


SEI,ECTED    BY  DR.  A.   B.  M.A.SON. 


THE    INTRODUCTORY  BOW. 

MR.  Editor:  When  you  asked  me  to 
look  over  the  other  journals,  and 
tell  the  readers  of  the  Review  of  some  of 
W\& good  things  in  them,  you  can't  imag- 
ine the  thoughts  that  went  chasing  each 
other  through  my  mind  at  such  an  un- 
heard of  request. 

.\bout  the  first  thought  was,  "why, 
that's  ye  editor's  business. "  We  expect 
to  find  some  of  the  good  things  copied 
from  other  journals;  and  they  are  just  as 
good  as  though  they  were  original  arti- 
cles written  on  purpose  for  the  journal 
that  copies  them.  Then,  again,  why 
should  you  ask  me  to  write  about  the 
"good  things  ?"  Don't  you  know  that 
it's  easier  for  me  to  pick  out  and  critici.se 
those  things  that  I  don't  agree  with  than 
to  commend  the  good  things  I  see  ? 
Most  of  what  appears  in  the  journals  is 
all  right;  and  that  is  what  we  expect;  and 
we  take  the  good  and  say  nothing,  and  let 
the  rest  go.  By  "we"  I  don't  include 
Messrs.  R.  L.  Taylor,  Dr.  Miller,  and  Bro. 
Doolittle;  for  it  is  their  business  to  be 
"picking"  at  something  or  some  one. 
Now  don't  let  either  of  this  gigantic  trio 
"sass"  me  back,  at  any  time,  oi"  there  may 
Ije  trouble. 

Another  thought  was,  "why  that's  an 
easy  thing  to  do;"  but,  as  the  days,  and 
even  weeks,  have  slipped  by  since  you 
made  this  request,  and  I  have  looked  over 
some  of  the  recent  numbers  of  the  jour- 
nals, I  have  felt  more  and  more  my 
inability  to  comply  with  your  rec|uest. 
Then  I  thought  I  could  hide  behind  .some 
7Win  de plume;  but  as  I  always  like  to  know 
who  is  talking  to  me,  I  presumed  others 
felt  the  same  way,  and  I  didn't  give  that 
course  a  second  thought. 
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There  is  so  much  that  is  good  in  the 
different  bee  journals  that  it  will  be  no 
easy  task  to  select  what  is  best;  and  it 
may  sometimes  be  the  case  that  what  I 
think  will  be  of  interest  and  valuable  to 
Review  readers  will  not  be  so  considered 
by  them.  I  have  often  thought  what  a 
real  treat  those  who  love  bee-keeping 
miss  by  not  taking  all  of  the  bee-journals; 
and  what  an  encyclopedia  of  bee-lore  we 
should  have  if  all  the  good  things  said  in 
our  seven  or  eight  bee-journals  could  be 
put  into  one;  but  I  realize  that  for  nearly 
all  of  us,  editors,  publishers,  and  readers, 
it  is  best  the  way  it  is. 

You  must  not  expect  me  to  confine 
myself  entirely  to  the  f^ood  things;  for, 
when  I  come  across  such  wild  statements 
as  Bro.  Doolittle  gives  us  about  "Trusts," 
and  "Monopolies,"  I  shall  feel  like  do- 
nating a  "piece  of  my  mind"  to  some- 
body. When  such  a  combination  of  cap- 
ital accomplishes  so  much  good,  I'm 
afraid  I'll  hardly  be  able  to  keep  quiet  if 
I  see  it  unjustly  criticised  in  the  Review, 
or  any  other  journal. 

.^DVANO'AGES   OF    USING    THE    REGULAR- 
SIZE  COMBS  IN    OUEEN  REARING. 

In  the  American  Bee  Journal  for  Jan.  5, 
1899,  Mr.  Doolittle  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  best  sized  frame  for  the  bee- 
keeper to  use  in  queen  rearing  is  the  one 
used  by  him  in  rearing  brood  and  pro- 
ducing honey.  For  a  few  .seasons,  soon 
after  I  began  bee-keeping,  I  tried  raising 
queens  in  what  w'ere  then  known  as  nu- 
cleus hives;  those  containing  small  frames. 
The  failures  I  met  with  by  using  these 
small  hives  and  frames  were  so  numerous 
that  I  became  disgusted  and  almost  dis- 
couraged, but,  as  I  was  in  the  business 
more  for  pleasure  than  profit,  I  kept  at  it 
until  I  learned  a  better  way — using  full 
sizeil  frames.     Mr.  Doolittle    says: — 

The  bees  work  more  to  our  profit  where 
the  regular  size  of  frame  is  used.  If  any 
comb  is  built  by  the  nuclei  it  is  in  just  the 
frames  we  want  it,  and  always  of  the  size 
of  cells  we  wi.sli,  as  these  small  colonies 
build  only  worker  comb  where  the  young 
qiieen  is  left  long  enough  for  them  to 
build  comb. 


In  the  summer  of  1897  I  reared  a  good- 
ly number  of  queens  in  nuclei,  for  my 
own  use,  and  I  so  nuich  enjoyed  their 
work  in  building  new  combs,  and  patch- 
ing up  old  ones,  that  I  could  scarcely  go 
into  the  apiary  without  taking  a  peep  in- 
to some  of  them  that  I  might  enjoy,  with 
the  bees,  the  nice  work  they  were  unwit- 
tingly doing  for  me.  Mr.  Doolittle  goes 
on  further  to  say: — 

Where  I  have  had  combs  in  which  the 
mice  had  gnawed  holes,  or  the  bees  have 
mac'e  holes  in  them  by  cutting  out  moldy 
pollen,  or  in  which  there  happens  to  be 
some  drone-comb  of  more  or  less  amount 
which  I  have  removed,  I  always  give  them 
to  these  nuclei  when  forming  them,  and 
as  soon  as  the  young  queen  commences 
to  lay,  the  bees  will  commence  to  Imild 
comb  and  repair  those  places,  if  hone}'  is 
coming  in  from  the  fields,  or  if  fed  when 
no  honey  is  to  be  obtained. 

By  leaving  the  young  queen  with  them 
the  length  of  time  required,  we  have  our 
combs  all  made  as  those  built  out  on 
foundation,  save  the  cost  of  foundation 
and  the  fuss  of  putting  it  in  the  frames, 
while  such  mutilated  combs  are  just  as 
good  to  form  nuclei  with  as  whole  combs. 

It  would  be  a  surprise  to  any  who  have 
not  tried  this  plan,  to  see  how  very  nice- 
ly the  bees  will  fix  up  mutilated  combs. 
[  raise  queens  only  for  my  own  use,  and 
don't  always  have  nuclei  to  repair  such 
combs,  so  I  give  them  to  a  swarm,  or  to 
a  colony  with  a  young  queen,  and  gener- 
ally get  them  repaired  in  good  shape. 
prevextinm;  nuclei  fr():m  being  rob- 
bed. 

Mr.  Doolittle's  article  is  uU  so  good 
that  it  might  all  be  put  in  the  Review 
with  profit  to  many  of  its  readers;  and, 
as  some  may  want  to  know  the  best  way 
to  form  a  nucleus  1  will  quote  a  little  more 
from  his  article: — 

.  By  using  the  regular-size  hive,  and 
placing  the  nucleus  on  one  side  of 
it,  while  the  entrance  is  at  the  other  side 
no  nucleus  large  enough  to  hold  a  queen 
to  advantage  will  ever  t)e  robbed  out.  To 
help  the  reader  to  understand  l)etter  we 
will  suppose  that  '■''  '■'  the  entrance  used  is 
cut  from  the  front  board  at  the  bottom, 
the  whole  letigth  of  it,  and  that  the  hive 
fronts  south.  Form  your  nucleus  on  the 
east  side  of  the  hive,   using  two  combs, 
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one  of  honey  and  one  of  l)rood;  and  next 
to  these  combs  draw  up  the  division 
board  or  diuniny,  whicli  slionld  allow  the 
bees  to  run  under  its  boltoni.  Now  close 
up  all  the  entrance  except  one  inch  in 
lenjjth  at  the  west  side  of  the  hive,  and 
you  will  liave  it  as  I  use  them,  and  I  have 
not  had  a  sin<(le  nucleus  robbed  since  I 
found  out  this  plan. 

Now,  suppose  I  wish  a  nucleus  in  the 
next  hive  on  the  same  row  in  the  apiary. 
In  this  hive  I  place  the  two  frames  and 
dummy  next  to  the  west  side  of  the  hive, 
while  the  entrance  is  on  llie  east  side.  *  ■'■ 
The  next  hive  is  fixed  like  the  first,  and 
the  next  like  the  secon<l,  and  so  on  to 
the  end.  In  this  way  the  young  bees  do 
not  mix;  and  in  returning  from  their  wed- 
ding flights  no  queens  are  lost  by  enter- 
ing the  wrong  hive. 

I  wonder  why  Mr.  Doolittle  didn't  tell 
us  of  this  method  of  forming  nuclei,  years 
ago;  and  so  have  .saved  me,  and  perhaps 
many  others,  the  loss  suffered  from  nu- 
clei being  robbed.  Several  years  ago  I 
thought  perhaps  it  would  help  the  nuclei 
in  defending  themselves  to  prepare 
the  hives  as  above  described,  and  I  have 
lost  none  by  being  robbed  .since  I  adopt- 
eil  the  above  plan,  and  it  has  been  a  real 
comfort  to  feel  sure  that  these  small  col- 
onies are  safe  from  robbers. 
Crn.\'S  WONDERFL'I^  HONEV  RESOURCES. 
\VH.\T  WILL  BE  THEIR  EFFECT 
UPON  V.  S.  BEE-KEEPING  ? 

I  iloubt  not  that  many  of  the  readers  of 
the  Review  feel  an  interest  in  bee-keep- 
ing and  honey  production  in  the  West 
Indies,  especially  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
and  Gleanings  for  Jan.  tst,  of  this  year, 
has  quite  an  interesting  article  on  bee- 
keeping in  Cuba.  It  is  written  by  Mr. 
Somerford,  who  has  kept  bees  (|uite  ?x- 
tensivelv  on  that  island;  and,  after  an 
absence  of  four  years  from  the  island, 
went  to  spend  the  sumtner  there,  but 
found  so  much  mi.sery  and  starvation', 
atid  so  few  bees,  that  he  stayed  only  a 
month.     .Mr.  Somerford  says: — 

I  also  investigated  Pc^rto  Rico  through 
Dr.  Vieta,  of  Cienfuegos.  His  last  hon- 
ey crop  was  only  three  luindred  and  sixty 
thou.saml  pounds  from  two  apiaries.  ■  *  I 
have  just  returned  from  a  trip  through 
Cuba — a  sort  of   inventory    trip — to   aser- 


tain  what  was  left,  after  the  war,  of  some 
of  the  finest  apiaries  in  the  world;  and  al- 
so to  embark  in  the  bee  business  again. 
*  *  I  visited  many  apiaries  that  were  in  a 
run-down  condition,  and  will  report 
through  Gleanings  the  sitviation  in  Cuba 
exactly  as  one  now  finds  it.  But,  by  way 
of  caution,  I  will  suggest  to  those  in  a 
hurry  to  embark  in  the  honey  business  in 
Cuba  that  there's  plenty  of  time;  the  is- 
land is  not  such  a  paradise  ju  t  now — not 
even  for  the  modern  honey-producer. 
And  to  those  bee-keepers  in  the  States 
who  fear  that  the  .\merican  market  is 
going  to  be  ruined  by  cheap,  dark  grades 
of  honey  from  Cuba,  I  will  say  that  Am- 
sterdam, Holland,  and  foreign  cities  in 
general,  get  the  honey  that's  produced 
ill  Cuba — not  the  American  markets. 
The  American  honey  producers  in  Cuba, 
who  have  tried  the  United  States  markets, 
have  paid  for  their  experience  in  ship- 
ping, commission,  lighterage,  freight, 
cooperage,  drayage,  (import  duty  10  cents 
per  gallon  i,  to  say  nothing  of  leakage; 
and  b}'  the  time  the.se  charges  are  figured 
up  and  the  cost  of  package  added,  at  the 
Cuban  cost,  5  cents  per  gallon,  the  ship- 
per wonders  why  he  didn't  sell  in  Hava- 
na at  40  or  50  cents  per  gallon,  net,  (  pack- 
ages paid  for  by  the  honey  buyer). 

After  traveling  hundreds  of  miles  over 
the  country  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
next  October  or  November  would  be  soon 
enough  for  the  vvould-l)e  Cuban  bee-keep- 
ers to  embark  for  Cuba;  and  to  impress 
the  fact  on  the  mind  of  those  who,  //Xv 
niyselj\  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  Cuba  be- 
fore it  is  over-run  ( with  anything  but 
starvation),  I  will  describe  one  of  Miss 
Clara  Barton's  Red  Cross  kitchens  that 
are  now  numerous  and  famous   in    Cuba. 

Mr.  Somerford  then  tells  how  2,500 
people  in  a  city  of  20,000  inhabitants  are 
kept  from  starving  by  being  given  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  boiled  beans  and  the  same 
quantity  of  rice  each  day. 

.\lthough  he  gives  us  a  pretty  gloomy 
picture  of  things  in  Cuba,  at  the  time  he 
was  there,  we  are  aware  that  conditions 
are  constantly  improving,  and  not  very 
slowly  either;  and,  although  I'm  getting 
pretty  near  the  ageof  three  score  and  ten, 
I  expect  to  live  to  see  the  time  when 
Cuban  honey  won't  all  goto  "Amsterdam 
and  Holland,  and  foreign  cities,"  but 
that  the  United  States  will  get  more  than 
its  share  of  Cuba's  surplus  honey.  When 
Yankee  vim,    energy,    push,    brains,  and 
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capital,  combined  with  the  elevating 
power  of  Christianity,  once  gets  a  foot- 
hold in  the  "gem  of  the  Antilles"  there 
will  be  a  great  change. 

If  Dr.  Vieta  with  only  two  apiaries  can 
prodnce  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons  of 
honey  in  one  season,  and  that  honey 
brings  40  to  50  cents  net,  per  gallon,  in 
Havana,  Amsterdam  and  Holland,  etc. 
are  not  going  to  continue  to  get  all  the 
Cuban  honey.  And  it  extracted  honey 
can  be  produced  at  a  profit  at  three  cents 
per  pound,  as  was  clearh'  shown  at  the 
recent  convention  of  the  U.  S.  bee-keep- 
er's Association  at  Omaha,  a  regular  bo- 
nanza awaits  the  energetic  Yankee  who 
can  produce  180  tons  or  more  each  season 
and  sell  it  so  as  to  net  40  or  50  cents  per 
gallon. 

Of  course,  I  don't  doul)t  Mr.  vSonier- 
ford's  statement;  but  it  just  makes  the 
heads  of  us  poor  mortals  swim  to  think 
we  can  produce  only  a  few  tons  in  several 
apiaries;  and  can  get  less  than  twice  as 
much  for  it  as  is  paid  in  Havana;  and 
then  all  expenses  of  time,  help,  supplies, 
freight,  etc.,  have  to  be  paid  from  that. 

ToivEDO,  Ohio.  Feb.  23,  1899. 


Department  of 

riticism 

CONDUCTED    BY   R.  h.  T.WLOR. 


Blame  where  yon  must,  be  candid  where  you  can, 
And  l)e  each  critic  the  Good-natured  Man. 


GOLDSMITH. 


THE  I^ENGTH  OF  TIME  THAT  Ol'EENS  I.AV. 

In  the  Review,  page  44,  Dr.  Miller 
comes  to  the  defense  of  his  statement  that 
good  queens 'might  lay  from  seven  to  nine 
months  in  a  year — a  statement  which  I 
had  criticised  .slightly  not  long  ago.  He 
says  that  in  answering  the  question  it  was 
for  all  the  readers  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal  and  not  merely  for  Lapeer  or  Mar- 
engo.    On  the  contrary,  that   is  precisely 


what  I  (/id  take  into  view.  Very  likely 
his  answer  does  well  enough  for  Dadant's 
latitude,  and  south,  but  if  intended  for 
all  the  readers  of  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal the  latitude  of  Lapeer  and  Marengo 
ought  to  have  some  consideration. 

But  the  doctor's'main  purpose  seems  to 
be  to  proclaim  his  loss  of  faith  in  my  re- 
liability, and  to  give  instances  of]  alleged 
errors  of  mine  as  reasons  for  the  hasty 
shriveling  of  his  faith.  Greatly  as  his 
loss  of  faith  is  to  be  deplored,  it  may  be 
not  without  its  compensations,  since  it 
may  have  a  tendency  to  the  acquiring  of 
knowledge  directly  where  that  is  possible, 
instead  of  "mostly  second-hand,"  ["which 
was  the  way  he  says  he  acquired  his  knowl- 
edge  of  the  length  of  time  a  queen   lays. 

WHAT      WAS     ME.\NT    WHEN    THE    WORD 
"SIC"  W.A.S    rSED. 

The  errors  he  cites  are  these,  viz.,  my 
inquiry  about  the  spelling  of  mealy- 
mouthed,  which' does  not"call  for  further 
attention,  and  my  'writing  "sic"  after 
his  expression  "bring  to  a  boil."  This 
latter  "error"  stands  on  quite  a  different 
footing  from  the  former. 

I  hoped  not  to  be  obliged  to  occupy 
valuable  space  with  this  matter,  but  it 
seems  to  be  necessary.  But  let  us  go 
back.  After  the  above  "error"  was  com- 
mitted the  doctor  in  the 'American  Bee- 
Journal,  after  quoting  says,  "/  zt'ts/i  I 
knew  -what  Mr.  'J\iylor  means  by  that 
'cvord  'sic'  Coming  as  it  does  twice  after 
,  the  word  'boil'  it  looks  as  if  he  might  be 
objecting  to  the  use  of  that  word,  or  the 
way  in  which  it  is  used,  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  him  if  he  will  tell  what  he]  means  by  j 
saying  'sic'  "  I  referred  him  to  the  die-  1 
tionar}-.  Citing  this  he  now  says,  "In- 
stead of  saying  to  what  you  referred, 
thus  expo.sing  your  ignorance,  you  evaded 

the  matter I  don't   like  to       , 

sav  that  was  dishonest  but   if  you    desire 
to  label  it  so,  I'll  promise   not  to   contra- 
dict you."      I  do  not   remember   that   I 
arrived  at  the  idea^J^^that   the   doctor  was      I 
asking  for  a  definition  of  sic  b}-  any   pro-       ' 
cess  of  reasoning  ^upon   the   meaning  of 
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his  language.     I  took  its  meaning,  I  sup- 
pose, in  the  usual  way  by  the   impression 
it  made.     But,  looking  at  it   now,    delib- 
erately, I  cannot  well  see  how  it  could  be 
understood  in  anj'  other  way  than  that  in 
which  I  understood  it.     If   the  language 
had  been  used  by  a  person    known    to  be 
wanting  in  erudition,   or   in  skill   in  the 
u.se   of  language,    there     might   perhaps 
have  been  room  for  doubt  as  to  just  what 
was  meant.      But  it  is   well  understood 
that  the   doctor   knows   how   to   express 
himself   clearly.      Let   us    examine    the 
language.      The  first  .sentence  calls  prett}- 
plainly  for  the  meaning   of  sic;  and   if  it 
possesses  any  infirmity  in  that   respect  it 
is  fully  cured  by  what  follows.     The  lan- 
guage runs:  It  looks  as  if  he  might   be  ob- 
jecting to  the  use  of  that -cord  (boil).     Is 
that  the  language   to  be   expected   from 
one  wh(j  knows  the  meaning  of   sic,    and 
who  wants  to  inquire  what  fault  is   refer- 
red to  by  its  use?     vSurely  not.      On   me, 
at  lea.st,  it  leaves  a  strong  impression  that 
the  writer  is  wondering  what  the  meaning 
of  the  word  .sic  is.      The  natural,  sponta- 
neous expression  of   one   who    knew   its 
meaning  would  be   something   like   this: 
YoH  object  to  my  use  of  the  ic'ord  boil,  zvhat 
objection  do  you  have  to  it  /      The   whole 
paragraph  looks  to   me   as   if   the   writer 
were  in  a  quandary  as  to  the  meaning   of 
the    word   sic.       It   would    seem    that    it 
should  be  embarrassing  to  him  to  suggest 
that  he  wrote  that  whole  paragraph  in  an 
attempt  to  express  what  he   might   have 
expres.sed  clearly  in  the    one   word:   To 
what  do  you   object?     It  can    hardly   be 
held  that  it  comes  with  good  grace   from 
one  who  uses  language    loo.sely    to  com- 
plain if  it  fails  to  convey  the  meaning  lie 
intended  but   failed  to  express.     Bearing 
upon  the  point  as  to  whether  I  was  guilty 
of  evasion,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
took  his  language  in  its  natural  meaning, 
I  wish  to  remind  the  doctor  that   at   least 
two    other  writers,    who  certainly    could 
have  no  motive  to  take  it   otherwise  than 
naturally,  undertook  to   give   him  defini- 
tions of  the  word.     He  doubtless  remem- 
bers them.     The  reference  to  one  of  the 


writers  is  the  .\merican  Bee  Journal,  page 
710  for  1S98.  The  other  writer  discusses  the 
matter  to  the  extent  of  half  a  cohnnn,  as 
I  remember  it,  but  at  this  writing  I  have 
not  succeeded  in  finding  the  book  and 
page.  Like  those  writers,  if  I  were  capa- 
ble of  evasion,  I  had  no  motive  for  it;  as  I 
think  may  be  .seen  from  what  follows. 

The  doctor  used  the  expression  "bring 
to  a  boil"  instead  of  "to  boil,"  "to  cause 
to  boil,"  "to  let  boil,"  etc.  He  used  the 
word  as  a  noun  instead  of  as  a  verb.  I 
know  of  onl}'  one  dictionary  that  recog- 
nizes it  in  that  sense,  as  a  good  word; 
and  the  doctor  makes  no  claim  for  any 
but  that  one.  Now  I  trust  it  may  be  suf- 
ficient for  me  to  say  further,  briefly,  on 
this  point,  that  my  position  was  and  is 
that  when  a  word  is  recognized  as  good 
English  by  only  one  out  of  many  diction- 
aries, or  even  by  a  decided  minority  of 
the  dictionaries,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  when  it  is  practically  condemned 
by  a  decided  majority,  and  when  at  the 
same  time  there  is  no  vacancv  for  the 
word  to  fill,  that  I  should  not  hesitate  to 
question,  on  proper  occasions,  of  course, 
the  propriety  and  good  taste  of  its  use. 
When  an  expression  that  can  di.splease  no 
one  is  at  hand,  why  use  one  that  maj' 
displease  some  ?  Indeed,  I  think  it 
would  be  no  sin  to  hold  the  same  opinion 
if  the  expression  were  condemned  b}'  onlv 
a  small  minority  of  the  dictionaries. 

After  all,  by  far  the  most  notable  thing 
about  the  doctor's  article  is  the  unusual 
character  of  the  language  he  emplovs.  I 
refer  to  his  open  charges  of  ignorance, 
and  his  covert  one  of  dishonesty.  I  fail 
to  see  how  they  in  any  way  add  either 
to  the  strength  of  his  argument  or  to  the 
clearness  of  his  language,  and  they  can 
hardly  be  considered  other  than  a  gross 
violation  of  the  principles  of  good  taste, 
not  to  say  of  christian  behavior.  I  had 
occasion  last  month  to  speak  of  per- 
sonal and  abusive  language.  If  the  case 
then  referred  to  had  been  nearly  as  in- 
decorous as  the  present  one,  I  should  have 
felt  it  my  duty  to  speak  of  the  matter 
more  at  length;  but  I  had  at  that  time  no 
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apprehension  that  a  case  so  unseemly  as 
this  could  occur  in  our  literature.  Since 
it  has  occared,  however,  it  may  perhaps 
V)e  profitably  employed  to  aid  in  making 
a  distinction  and  in  pointing  a  moral. 

It  is  not  profitable  in  any  sense  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  a  fellow  man  to  point  out 
moral  defects  in  his  character,  or  flaws 
in  the  morality  of  his  conduct.  Assum- 
ing to  thus  judge  is  distinctly  unchri-stian, 
serves  no  good  purpose  in  solving  any 
apicultural  problem,  and  is  usually  most 
offensive  to  the  reader.  But  when  a  man 
])ublishes  his  opinions,  his  theories,  his 
methods,  or  his  plans,  he  makes  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  examination,  criticism 
and  discussion,  public  property.  By  so 
doing  he  invites  investigation;  and  he 
stultifies  himself  by  showing  .sensitiveness 
on  account  of  any  .sort  of  honest  discus- 
.sion,  no  matter  how  severe.  The  distinc- 
tion I  make  is  between  the  discussion,  in 
apicultural  literature,  of  that  which  is 
sac-edly  private  and  that  which  is  ex- 
plicitly public. 

One  of  our  writers  descants  upon  the 
beauties  of  the  combination  of  Light  and 
Sweetness.  Of  course,  he  uses  the  words 
in  a  metaphorical  sense— the  light  of 
knowledge  and  sweetness  of  temper. 
The  combination  would  indeed  be  de- 
lightful in  our  journals;  and  though  a 
difficult  one  to  make,  it  is,  perhaps,  not 
unattainable.  As  the  sharp  blows  of  the 
steel  strike  the  sparks  from  the  flint,  and 
the  sharper  the  blows  the  more  sparks, 
so  the  sharp  argument  and  the  thorough 
di.scussion  induce  and  increa.se  the  light 
of  knowledge;  and  the  .stronger  and  more 
incisive  the  language  the  greater  the  in- 
crease. But  here  comes  the  difficulty: 
Critical  inve.stigation  has  a  tendency  to 
sour  certain  tempers.  Perhaps  a  large 
dose  of  a  strong  infusion  of  the  love  of 
knowledge,  and  brotherly  love,  in  equal 
cjuantities,  would  prove  an  antidote; 
though,  in  difficult  cases,  doubtle.ss  noth- 
ing short  of  divine  help  will  prove  efTi- 
cient.  But  let  us  strive  for  it.  Better 
death,  than  sweetness  without  light. 
Hurrah,  I  say,  for    Light  and  Sweetness. 


BEKS  OUTSIDE  THE  HIVE  VVIIJ.  NOT  Sll'- 
FER  FROM  THE  HEAT. 
Cogitator  ( American  Bee  Journal,  117)  i 
says  "On  page  52,  I  respectfully  object  to  | 
Dr.  Miller's  answer  of  no  difference  be- 
tween east  fronting  and  southeast.  We 
have  to  pay /or,  in  shortened  life  and  la-  I 
bor  of  our  bees,  all  distressing  experiences  ' 
which  they  are  subject  to — at  least,  .so  'Ta- 
tor  thinks.  A  southeast  fronting,  when 
bees  are  hanging  out,  roasts  the  bees  from 
12  to  2  on  torrid  days,  when  in  hives  with 
an  east  facing  there  would  be  comfort  at 
those  hours. ' '  To  me  that  is  a  most  sur- 
prising statement.  'Tator  is  greatly  con- 
cerned, not  for  the  well  being  of  the  bees, 
combs  and  brood  inside  the  hive,  but  for 
the  cluster  outside.  My  reading,  as  well 
as  my  experience,  has  taught  me  that  when 
there  is  any  danger  of  injury  to  bees  from  a 
high  temperature  it  is  to  what  is  in  the 
hive,  not  to  those  outside.  There  is  no 
danger  of  these  suffering  in  the  sun  if  the 
hive  has  one  shady  side.  .\s  .soon  as  they 
begin  to  be  uncomfortable  from  the  sun, 
they  begin  to  work  around  the  hive  into 
the  shade.  But  the  idea  is  so  novel  I  fear 
I  have  not  caught   the   writer's  meaning. 

W.A.S  IT  .\  I..\CK  OF  AIR,  OR  WA.S  THE  TEM- 
PER.■^.TURE  TOO  LOW  ? 
"Illinois"  winters  some  bees  in  one  end 
of  a  hen-house  partitioned  off.  He  says, 
I  .\merican  Bee  Journal,  119)  "I  left  about 
one  inch  entrance  and  when  I  scraped  the 
dead  bees  out  from  the  bottom  board  I 
noticed  an  unpleasant  odor  as  of  decaying 
matter  in  some  of  them.  The  hive  bot- 
toms are  quite  damp  inside,  also,  and  the 
bees  inside  <lo  not  carry  the  dead  ones 
out.  Can  I  do  anything  for  them  ? 
Should  they  have  fresh  air?"  Dr.  Miller's 
answers  are  well  calculated  to  uselessly 
distress  a  novice.  He  says  "as  nearly  as  I 
can  make  out,  the  bees  have  no  chance  to 
flv  out,  even  if  a  warm  day  should  come. 
That's  a  bad  job.  From  yoiu-  de.scription , 
the  bees  are  suffering  for  air.  "  etc. 
Later  he  says  "if  it's  up  to  50  degrees, 
and  not  too  windy,  the  sooner  all  are  out 
the  better.     After  they  have  a  flight   you 
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can  pack  Iheiii  and    il  iiiis^hl    he   a    j^ood 
])laii  to  lake  part  in  i  sic  i    the    cellar  and 
see  which  do  best.""     And  that  must  have 
been  written  as  early  as  about  the  middle 
of  I'-ebruary.     It  is  really   too  bad  to  put 
beginners  in  a  panic  that  way;  but  it  may 
be  necessary  in  Illinois.     So  far  as  appears 
in  the  statement  of  the  ca.se,    though  the 
statement  is  indefinite — too  indefinite,  in- 
deed, for  an   intelligent  answer — there  is 
nothing  that  would  imlicate  an   alarming 
state  of  affairs,  were   the   case   in    Michi- 
gan.    There  is  nothing   to   indicate   that 
there  is  an  undue  quantity  of   dead   bees, 
or  that  there  is   any   disease.      The  bees 
under  such  circumstances  are  not  expect- 
ed   to  carry   the     dead  ones    out;    and 
the    unpleasant  odor   is  nothing    strange 
where  there  is  so  much  dampness.      The 
doctor  rightly  advises   the   enlarging   of 
the  entrance — I  should  prefer   to  remove 
the  bottom   board    entirely.      If  I    were 
obliged  to  give  advice  in  a  case  upon  such 
meagre  information  I  should  say  the  only 
trouble  probably  is  that  the  temperature 
is  too  low.     That  causes  the  condensation 
of  the  moisture.     Warm  uj)  in  some   way, 
if  possible,  to  45°,  and  remove  the  bottom 
boards  from  the  hives  to  give  better  ven- 
tilation to  carry  off  the  moisture. 
C.\RELESS   ATTEMPTS    \T    lilRNINC,    AND 
inSIXKKCTIN'G  FOII,  HROODV  HONEV 
G.  Sawyer,  as  related  by  the  Boiler   in 
the    .\merican    Bee  Journal,  page  90,  in 
trving  to  stamp  out  foul  brood  burns   the 
diseased   combs;   and,    when   burned,  he 
throws  over  the  ashes  a  bucket   of   water 
to  which  a   plentiful    sui)ply   of   carbolic 
acid  has  been  added.        'This,"   he    says, 
is  important;  because   the    honey    when 
getting  hot  is  apt   to  run,  and,  if   in   the 
vicinity  of  other  bees  they  will  be  sure  to 
get  at  the  melted  honey  and  carry  it  off  to 
their  hives."     He  also  disinfects  the  hive 
and   burns   quilts   etc.      This   procedure 
smacks  strongly  of   .straining  at   a   gnat 
and  swallowing  a  camel.     In  my  opinion, 
if  such  combs  are  burned  in  such   a   way 
that  the  honey  can  run  away    out   of   the 
fire  without  being  heated    sufficiently    to 
kill  the  foul  brood  germs,  it  is   temj)ting 


fate  to  rely  on  killing  them  by  any  sucli 
slip-shod  washing;  and,  of  course,  it  is 
useless  if  the  germs  are  killed.  If  such 
honey  is  to  be  burned  the  fire  .should  be 
such  that  it  must  all  be  burned.  I  sup- 
pose in  this  case  the  fire  must  have  been 
out  of  doors  on  the  ground. 

Till';  HI.OOMING-TIMK  OK  MAMMOTH  CLO- 
VER. 
Minnesota  asks  ( American  Bee  Jour- 
nal, 87)  "Is  the  maiiimoth  red  clover  a 
good  honey-plant,  and  will  it  blossom 
late  in  the  fall  ?"'  Dr.  Miller  replies  "It 
blossoms  at  the  same  time  as  the  other." 
This  answer  is  a  surprise  to  me.  In  this 
locality  the  mammoth  clover  blossoms 
two  to  four  weeks  later  that  the  June  clo- 
ver— so  much  later  that  the  first  crop 
liears  the  seed;  while  June  clover  blossoms 
so  early  that,  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  appropriate  insects  to  fertilize  the  blos- 
,soms,  the  first  crop  yields  no  seed.  Again, 
there  is  seldom  much,  if  any,  second 
crop  of  mammoth  clover;  and,  hence, 
very  little  fall  bloom;  while,  under  favor- 
able circumstances,  the  June  clover  yields 
a  good  second  crop  well  filled    with   seed. 

THEORIES  REGARDING  THE   DIFFERENCE 

IN  HONEY  STORED  BY  ITAUAN  OR  BY 

BLACK    BEES. 

I  find  this  in  Pickings  by  "Stenog." 
I  Gleanings,  78)  "Mr.  A.  B.  Bates  tells 
why,  in  his  opinion,  Italians  store  better 
honey  than  blacks..  It's  pretty  hard  to 
show  he  is  wrong  in  the  following  reason- 
ing: Honey  is  heavier  than  water;  and, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  the  richer  of 
the  .saccharine  substance  would  settle  to 
the  bottom;  and  while  black  bees  during 
a  coiMOUs  flow  of  honey  might  store  as 
much  honey  ( less  the  weight  of  the  evap- 
oration of  water  it  contains)  the  Italian 
bee,  having  a  longer  reach  clears  out  the 
cup  of  the  blossom-cell  to  the  bottom, 
giving  us  not  only  a  richer  and  finer  qual- 
ity from  the  same  bloom  ])ut  the  honey 
re(|uires  less  ripening  or  evaporation  of 
water."  etc.  Notwithstanding  .Stenog. 
nives  uj)  the  problem  I  (  supposing  there 
is  anvthing  in  the  theory   at   all,  which  I 
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do  not  for  a  moment  believe  )  would  look 
at  the  matter  in  quite  another  way,  viz. : 
In  the  case  of  most  plants  which  yield 
a  lari^e  amount  of  nectar,  such  as  white 
clover  and  basswood,  blacks  and  Italians 
are  equally  able  to  get  all  the  nectar 
which  the  blossoms  contain,  but  red  clo- 
ver is  an  exception.  Upon  this  the  blacks 
do  not  work;  but  the  Italian,  "having  a 
longer  reach,"  is  able  to  draw  off  some  of 
the  most  watery  part  of  the  nectar  which 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  honey  of 
the  blacks  is  the  richer  and  the  finer. 

Lapeer,  Mich,  March  2,  1899. 


EDITORIAL 

fferings. 


The  United  States  Bee-Keepers'  As- 
.sociation  will  hold  its  next  annual  con- 
vention in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  commenc- 
ing Tuesday  evening,  Sept.  5th,  and  clos- 
ing Thursday  evening,  Sept.  7th. 

Examine  the  colonies  of  bees  in  the 
cellar  before  carrying  them  out.  Do  this 
by  holding  a  lighted  candle  up  under  each 
colony.  Mark  those  that  are  strong, 
clean  and  nicely  clustered.  This  saves 
opening  these  hives  after  they  are  carried 
into  the  yaid,  to  learn  the  condition  of 
the  bees.  This  plan  was  mentioned  by 
H.  G.  Sibbald  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Ontario  bee-keepers'  convention. 


ler  of  London,  Ontario,  told  me  about 
this  when  I  was  over  at  the  Guelph  con- 
vention. This  is  the  way  he  carries  his 
hives  of  bees  when  he  has  occasion  to 
move  them  from  place  to  place  in  the 
apiary;  and  he  also  carries  them  in  this 
manner  when  taking  them  into  the  cellar 
or  bringing  them  out.  Don't  forget, 
though,  that  his  hives  are  of  the  Heddon 
persuasion,  and  hives  with  loose,  hanging 
frames  could  not  be  carried  in  this  man- 
ner; at  least,  not  unless  they  had  been  in 
use  a  long  time,  and  the  frames  and  hive 
were  well  knit  together  with  old,  tough, 
brace-combs. 


»»j«rf*«-»*««^ 


Wax-Rendering  articles,  many  of 
them,  have  been  crowded  out  of  this  issue 
by  the  continuing  of  subjects  already  un- 
der discussion.  It  looks  now  as  though 
the  April  issue  would  contain  much  more 
on  the  rendering  of  wax  than  is  to  be 
found  in  this  issue.  By  the  way,  the  Col- 
orado College  is  about  to  begin  a  series  of 
experiments  in  rendering  wax,  with  a 
view  to  decide  upon  the  most  economi- 
cal method,  .\mong  other  things,  they 
wish  to  test  samples  of  "slum-gum"  from 
different  sources,  and  learn  from  which 
they  get  the  least  wax.  If  interest- 
erl,  send  one  pound  of  "slum-gum" 
by  express,  together  with  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  method  emplo3'ed  in 
rendering,  to  Prof.  C.  P.  Gillette,  Agri- 
cultural College,  Ft.  Collins,  Colorado. 
Express  will  be  paid  by  the  College.  I 
knew  Prof.  Gillette  when  he  was  a  .stu- 
dent in  our  Agricultural  College;  and  he 
is  a  good,  scjuare,  capable  man. 


THE  HANDIEST  WAV    TO    CARKV     A     HIVE         WHEN  DISCUSSION    SHOULD    BE   Ct:T   OFF. 


OK  BEES. 
There  are  several  unhandy  ways  of  car- 
rying a  hive  of  bees;  but  I  know  of  one 
way  that  is  reallj'  handy.  It  is  that  of 
taking  it  on  your  .'•houlder.  Just  pick  it 
right  up,  and,  as  you  bring  it  up,  turn  it 
over  so  that  the  cover  will  rest  upon  the 
shoulder.  Hang  on  to  it  enough  to  steady 
it,  and  walk  right  along.     Mr.  F.  J.  Mil- 


I  think  that  Bro.  York  and  myself  have 
been  consistent  regarding  the  discus.sions 
mentioned  on  another  page  l)y  friend 
Doolittle.  Both  discussions  started  in  a 
similar  manner.  Someone,  if  my  niemor\' 
-serves  me  correcth',  affirmed,  in  the 
.\merican  Bee  Journal,  that  bees  were 
capable  of  improvement.  This  was  dis- 
puted, and  the  assertion  made  that  when 
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they  left  the  hands  of  their  Creator  he 
l)ronounced  them  perfect.  This  started  a 
discussion  regardinjr  the  soundness  of 
cvohitionary  doctrines.  When  it  reached 
this  stajje,  Bro.  York  thouy;ht  it  had  pass- 
ed beyoml  the  province  of  a  bee  journal, 
and  he  cut  it  oflF.  I  think  he  had  a  per- 
fect right  to  do  this.  Perhaps  he  might 
have  done  so  in  a  manner  more  agreeable 
to  Friend  Thompson;  but,  so  far  as  the  dis- 
cussion was  concerned,  I  think  he  was 
justified  in  stopping  it.  I  am  thoroughly 
of  the  opinion  that  a  discussion  of  evolu- 
tion versus  biblical  statements  is  entirely 
out  of  place  in  a  bee  journal;  but  we  have 
here  an  illustration  of  how  easily  and 
quickly  a  discussion  in  a  bee  journal  may 
drift  to  that  point — of  how  easy  it  is  to 
wander  from  the  original  subject. 

In  his  article  in  the  Review  friend 
Thompson  was  discussing  discussions, 
and  this  particular  discussion  was  men- 
tioned, together  with  others,  for  illu.stra- 
tion. 

I  have  recently  explained,  in  a  previous 
issue  of  the  Review,  how  the  discussion 
started  in  regard  to  Trusts.  Friend  Sny- 
der thought  that  the  facing  of  comb  honey 
had  done  more  than  all  else  to  lower 
prices.  Friend  Doolitlle  thought  not;  he 
thought  Trusts  had  done  more  than  all 
else  to  lower  the  price  of  honey.  Mr. 
Taylor  thought  too  many  sins  were  laid 
at  the  door  of  Trusts;  and  here  we  are, 
drifting  out  upon  the  wide  sea  of  political 
economy.  You  would  be  surprised  at  the 
letters  I  have  received  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  articles  by  Messrs.  Taylor  and 
Doolittle — surprised  at  the  difference  of 
opinions.  Some  say  "  Why,  where  has 
that  man  Taylor  been  all  of  his  days  that 
he  doesn't  know  any  better  than  that  i"' 
"I  just  wish  you  would  let  Doolittle  go 
lor  Taylor;  he  would  soon  lay  him  out." 
"I  could  scarcely  restrain  myself  when  I 
read  Doolittle's  article;  I  am  glad  you  let 
Taylor  answer  him." 

As  I  said  before,  there  is  no  question 
regarding  the  interest  and  profit  of  a  dis- 
cussion of  Trusts;  but  the  same  can  be 
said  of  discussions  regarding  thousands 


of  other  things,  that  would  be  be  entirely 
ovit  of  place  in  a  bee  journal.  Perhaps 
you  will  ask,  why  allow  such  discussions 
to  get  started?  You  see,  don't  you,  how 
ihey /niz't'  started?  How  they  have  drift- 
ed on  and  on,  from  one  phase  to  another, 
until  the  original  subject  is  no  longer  in 
view;  and  the  bearing  upon  apiculture 
practically  lost.  In  this  connection,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  various 
industries  are  knit  together  in  a  perfect 
network;  that  it  is  difficult  to  discuss  one 
without  often  touching  upon  its  bearing  up- 
on the  others.  A  bee  journal  is  often  called 
upon  to  discuss  outside  subjects  hi  their  re- 
lation to  bee-keepiH<i ;  and  exactly  which 
outside  subjects  are  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance, or  the  relation  of  which  to  bee-keep- 
ing is  sufficiently  extensive  to  warrant  their 
discussion  in  a  bee  journal,  and  how  long 
such  discussions  shall  be  continued,  and 
how  far  they  shall  be  allowed  to  wander 
away  from  bee-keeping,  all  of  these  points 
must  be  decided  by  the  editor.  That  is 
what  he  is  for.  This  is  the  view  that  I 
have  always  held.  If  I  have  ever  written 
anything  giving  the  impression  that  I  be- 
lieved any  one  who  ivished  should  be  al- 
lowed to  write  n'hat  he  wished,  and  hoiv 
he  wished,  and  that  it  then  became  the 
duty  of  the  editor  to  publish  it,  and  to 
allow  discussions  to  run  on  and  on  and 
to  wander  where  they  may,  if  I  have 
ever  given  such  an  impression,  I  wish  to 
correct  it.  I  do  believe,  however,  in  giv- 
ing everyone  a  fair  show;  in  allowing 
corres])ondents  all  the  freedom  that  is 
consistent  with  connnon  sense;  and  when 
a  discussion  is  begun  I  also  believe  that 
"so  long  as  the  original  subject  is  kept  in 
z'ieiv,  and  personality  and  abuse  do  not 
take  the  place  of  argument,  and  each 
round  brings  out  new  facts  and  views," 
that  it  is  well  to  let  it  continue — even  if 
"the  fur  does  flv."      Am   I  inconsistent? 


»»»»»»*»». 


DON'T  FORGKT  THE     LUC.A.LITV. 

Upon  another  page  Mr.  Adrian  Getaz 
has  upon  this  subject  a  most  excellent 
article.     It  is  kind,  candid,  fair  and   rea- 
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sonable.  It  combines  theory  and  practice 
in  a  most  happy  manner;  and  emphasizes 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  bearing  that 
locality  may  have  upon  methods  and 
management.  So  many  times,  in  reading 
of  the  methods  employed  by  a  successful 
apiarist  of  some  distant  locality,  have  I 
exclaimed:  "I'd  just  like  to  see  him  put 
those  plans  into  practice  here  !  I'd  like 
to  pit  my  methods  against  his,  here  in 
Michigan.  I'd  show  him."  The  condi- 
tions here  in  Mighigan  are  exactly  as  Mr. 
Getaz  has  given  them;  and  the  plans  that 
I  follow  fit  them  perfectly.  Should  I 
attempt  to  keep  bees  in  Tennesee  it  is 
quite  likely  that  I  would  find  it  necessar}- 
to  modify  these  methods.  This  brings 
out  the  necessity  of  each  man  thoroughly 
understanding  the  honey  resources  and 
peculiarities  of  his  locality. 

To  a  certain  extent  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Getaz  in  regard  to  large  versus  small  col- 
onies. That  is,  a  large  colony  in  the  fall 
will  probably  winter  on  less  honey,  in 
proportion  to  ils  size,  than  will  a  small 
colony.  The  colony  that  is  populous  in 
the  fall,  is  more  likely  to  be  populous  in 
the  spring;  provided  it  za'i titers  zvell. 
Here  comes  in  again  the  question  of  lo- 
cality. In  a  latitude  where  bees  can  fly 
frequently,  wintering  has  few  terrors. 
Frequent  flights  prevent  the  overloading 
of  the  intestines  that  brings  on  that  dread 
of  all  Northern  apiarists — bee  diarrhcea. 
Nothing  will  sooner  bring  about  this  over- 
loaded condition  than  will  the  activity 
caused  by  brood  rearing  with  no  opportu- 
nity for  flight.  Now  comes  the  point: 
Strong,  populous  colonies  are  much  more 
likely  to  breed  in  winter  than  is  the  case 
with  weak  or  medium  sized  colonies. 
Let  a  colony  begin  breeding  in  mid-win- 
ter, here  in  Micliigan,  and,  no  matter  how 
strong  it  is,  if  it  does  not  perish  outright, 
spring  will  find  it  in  a  condition  far  infe- 
rior to  the  colony  that  lacked  the  numbers 
necessary  to  stimulate  it  to  untimely 
breeding.  Simply  as  an  illustration,  let 
me  give  one  instance.  In  my  early  bee- 
keeping I  traded  queens  to  a  jeweler 
for  a  nice  silver  watch  worth  twenty   dol- 


lars. In  early  winter  I  exchanged  the 
watch  with  a  neighbor  for  three  colonies 
of  bees  in  double-decker,  American  hives 
— 22  combs  in  each  hive.  These  colonies 
were  very  populous,  much  more  so  than 
the  rest  of  his  apiary,  which  consisted  of 
8-comb  colonies,  and  I  indulged  in 
"counting  my  chickens  before  they  hatch- 
ed," by  estimating  the  number  of  queen- 
rearing  nuclei  that  I  could  make,  in  the 
spring,  from  these  three  big  colonies. 
The  winter  proved  severe;  and  in  March 
my  neighbor  notified  me  my  bees  were  all 
dead.  I  went  over  and  examined  them. 
In  each  hive  I  found  three  or  four  combs 
nearly  full  of  sealed  brood — bees  all  dead 
from  diarrhoea.  These  bees  were  left  out 
of  doors,  as  was  the  rest  of  this  neighbor's 
apiary,  and  the  point  is  that  his  bees, 
in  eight-frame  hives,  all  lived.  Of 
course,  "one  swallow  does  not  make  a 
summer, ' '  but  I  have  seen  enough  such 
"swallows"  to  make  a  pretty  fair  "sum- 
mer. ' ' 

Mr.  Getaz  says  that  the  populous  colony 
in  the  fall  will  be  populous  in  the  spring; 
and  that  the  midsummer  harvest  will  find 
it  the  same.  This  is  true  only  to  a  cer- 
tain extent— much  depending  upon  the 
queen.  The  average  queen  can  keep  up 
only  an  average  population.  The  very 
prolific  queen  can  keep  up  a  large  popu- 
lation if  the  conditions  are  favorable. 
To  illustrate:  I  have  frequently  had  two 
swarms  unite  in  the  air  and  all  go  into 
one  hive.  This  makes  an  enormous  mass 
of  bees,  and  the  result  is  a  big  pile  of  sur- 
plus, but  the  'approach  of  winter  finds 
this  colony  no  more  populous  than  many 
others  that  contained  only  half  as  many 
bees  when  hived.  As  I  have  always 
said,  the  average  queen  can  not  keep  up 
unusually  populous  colonies,  and  the  les- 
son is,  as  I  understand  it,  to  have  the 
brood  nest  no  larger  than  the  average 
queen  can  fill  with  brood  at  that  time  of 
the  year  when  it  is  desirable  that  it  be 
filled.  I  am  not  pleading  for  especially 
small  hives,  mere  toys,  but,  as  I  have  just 
said,  of  such  a  size  that  the  ordinarily  pro- 
lific queen  can  fill  them  with  brood  at  the 
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time  when  it  is  most  profitable  for  us  to 
have  them  is  filled.  With  my  locality 
and  management,  this  size  is  an  8-frame 
I.aniTstroth. 


EXTRACTED. 


SMALL   HIVES. 


Why    They     are    the     best   Adapted    to    the 

Production  of   Comb    Honey    in    the 

Northern   States. 

Now  that  this  hive  question  is  on  the 
floor,  let's  thresh  it  oui  iifan.  Mr.  Getaz 
shows  very  clearly  how  the  size  of  hive 
and  the  management  adapted  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Northern  States  may  not  be 
the  best  for  the  South,  or  for  other  locali- 
ties possessed  of  different  conditions. 
There  is  sometimes  an  advantage,  how- 
ever, in  getting  a  double  light,  or  a  cross- 
light,  on  a  subject;  or,  in  other  words,  in 
letting  two  men  explain  the  same  point. 
For  this  reason  I  am  going  to  copy  the 
following  article  from  the  pen  of  C.  Dav- 
enport, of  Southern  Minnesota,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  .\merican  Bee  Journal. 

From  what  has  since  been  said  by  some, 
I  believe  that  my  position  in  the  discus- 
sion that  took  place  sometime  ago  in  re- 
|i;ard  to  the  best  size  of  hive  was  some- 
what misunderstood;  on  this  account, 
perhaps,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  few 
more  words  on  the  subject  in  this  discus- 
.sion. 

I  advocated  the  lo-frame  hive  as  the 
best  for  the  majority,  or,  in  other  words, 
for  those  who  did  not  have  the  time  or 
inclination  to  feed,  which  is  more  often 
necessary  with  S  frames  than  10;  but  I 
prefer,  and  use,  a  hive  containing  only  8 
standard-size  frames,  and  with  them  I 
can  obtain  more  honey  per  frame,  work, 
feed  and  capital  invested,  con.sidered, 
than  I  can  by  using  larger  hives.  But  I 
have  no  doubt  10-franie  hives,  taking  a 
series  of  years,  would  give  better  results 
to  the  average  bee  keeper,  for,  as  a  rule, 
it  requires  a  much  closer  attention  to  de- 
tails when  using  8-frame  hives,  but  many 
years'  experience  with  hundreds  of  colo- 
nies, and  with  hives  of  various  sizes,  has 
convinced  me  that  a  lo-frame  hive  is  bet- 


ter than  a  larger  one  for  the  production 
of  comb  honey  in  the  Northern  States, 
and  I  will  briefly  explain  why. 

In  the  first  place,  here  we  have  at  the 
first  but  a  short  season.  From  the  time 
the  weather  is  favorable  for  brood-rear- 
ing there  is  what  might  be  called  but  a 
short  time  until  the  white  honey  harvest 
commences,  and  I  have  found  but  very 
few  queens  that  would  keep  more  than  10 
frames  filled  early  enough  so  that  the 
eggs  would  develop  into  field  bees  in 
time  to  gather  this  white  flow,  for  the 
fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  takes 
about  35  days  for  an  egg  to  develop  into 
a  field-bee.  Later,  though,  a  large  per- 
cent of  queens  might  require  more  than 
10  frames  if  they  were  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  their  full  laying  capac- 
ity, but  in  this  locality  it  is  not  only  not 
profitable,  but  it  is  a  loss  to  have  an  im- 
mense force  of  bees  reared  at  this  time, 
for  before  they  come  into  action  as  field- 
bees  the  white  honey  harvest  is  over;  and 
while  we  sometimes  get  a  fall  crop  here, 
many  of  these  bees  will  be  too  old  to  be  of 
much  service  in  gathering  a  fall  flow. 
But  if  otherwise,  the  dark  honey 
gathered  in  the  fall  would  not  be  worth 
the  white  honey  which  it  had  taken  to 
produce,  and  which  they  have  consumed. 
But,  again,  even  if  it  were,  it  would  be  no 
plea  for  allowing  them  to  be  reared,  for 
in  the  natural  course  of  events,  even  with 
8-f  ranie  hives,  there  will  be  a  force  of  field- 
bees  large  enough  to  secure  anything  in 
the  nature  of  a  fall  crop,  which  is  likely 
to  occur  in  this  locality. 

Some  who.have  argued  in  favor  of  large 
hive  have  practically  admitted  all  I  have 
just  said  to  be  true,  with  the  exception 
that  it  is  still  profitable  to  rear  a  large 
force  of  bees  toward  the  latter  part  of  the 
season,  for  in  that  case  it  is  claimed  col- 
onies will  go  into  winter  quarters  strong- 
er, and  have  a  much  larger  force  of  bees 
when  brood-rearing  is  commenced  in  the 
spring;  and  that  because  this  extra  force 
of  bees  is  present  they  will  breed  up  and 
develop  much  more  rapidly. 

But  the  fact  of  this  matter  is,  that  in 
this  locality,  at  least,  it  is  by  no  means 
the  rule  that  these  extra-large  colonies 
will  be  any  stronger  by  the  first  of  next 
May  or  June  than  are  medium-sized  col- 
onies of  the  previous  fall.  But  I  can  un- 
derstand that  in  some  localities,  where 
the  conditions  of  the  season  are  different 
from  what  they  are  here,  that  they  might 
be.  Let  me  explain  why  they  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  here. 

In  the  first  place,  my  present  belief  is 
that  the  most  practical  way  to  winter  bees 
in  this  State  is  in  some   repository  under 
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ground.  This  means  confinement  of  from 
four  to  five  months,  and  bees  reared  the 
previous  season  and  confined  for  this 
length  of  time  live  but  a  short  time  after 
they  are  put  out  in  the  spring — but  a  few 
days,  comparatively  speaking,  of  active 
work  and  they  are  gone.  Of  course,  they 
last  longer  some  seasons  than  they  do  in 
others,  according  as  the  seasons  vary. 

Here,  in  the  spring,  owing  to  reasons 
that  I  do  not  fully  understand,  extra- 
strong  colonies  in  large  hives  seem  to  lose 
a  larger  percent  of  old  bees  sooner  than 
do  medium-strong  colonies.  One  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  this  is,  I  believe, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the  spring  we 
have  many  cold,  sunshin)'  days,  when  it 
requires  all  the  force  of  a  medium-sized 
colony  to  keep  their  brood  warm.  Extra- 
strong  colonies  having  a  larger  force  than 
is  required  for  this  purpose,  more  of  them 
fly  out  and  wear  themselves  out  sooner  in 
the  chill  air,  roaming  barren  fields;  and 
when  a  strong  colony  in  a  large  hive  be- 
comes reduced  to  normal  size  in  the 
spring,  it  is  at  a  disadvantage  so  far  as  the 
size  of  hive  is  concerned. 

Now,  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred 
that  I  am  in  favor  of  weak  colonies,  for  in 
this  locality  one  of  the  main  factors  of 
success  in  the  science  of  production  of 
honey  is  to  have  strong  colonies  at  the 
proper  time;  but  in  the  production  of 
comb  honey,  at  least,  it  is  also  a  very  im- 
portant factor  to  have  these  strong  colo- 
nies in  the  right  size  of  hive. 

Let  us  take  two  strong  colonies  of 
equal  strength  at  the  beginning  of  the 
white  honev-flow — one  in  an  8-frame  hive, 
the  combs  of  which  are  filled  with  brood 
and  stores.  If  the  other  is  in  say  a  12- 
frame  hive,  there  will  be,  as  a  rule,  two  or 
three  empty  combs;  this  means  so  much 
less  white  section  honey,  for  no 
colony  will  do  section  work  with  unoccu- 
pied comb  in  the  brood-nest. 

But  it  is  claimed  by  many  that  a  colony 
in  a  small  hive  is  much  more  liable  to 
swarm.  This  is  not  however,  usually  the 
case  here,  for  of  the  two  colonies  I  have 
just  described  one  is  about  as  likely  to 
swarm  as  the  other,  but  the  one  on  8 
frames  will  swarm  a  few  days  sooner,  the 
other  following  suit  as  soon  as,  or  very 
shortly  after,  the  empty  comb  in  the  brood- 
nest  is  filled.  That  is,  in  a  good  season 
with  nothing  done  to  prevent  or  discour- 
age swarming,  12  frames  of  co'ub  will 
not  prevent  swarming,  16  sometimes  will. 
24  as  a  rule,  prevent  all  desire  to  swarm 
with  any  colony,  provided  they  are  also 
given  additional  room  if  it  is  required. 
But  here  it  is  a  better  season  than  we  have 
had  for  sometime  when  a  colony   on  even 


16  frames  will  do  much  section  work, 
that  is,  with  only  the  bees  which  are  the 
product  of  one  queen.  But  I  believe  it  is 
a  fact  which  has  often  been  announced, 
that  a  colony,  no  matter  how  strong,  will 
very  seldom  swarm  in  any  season  if  it 
has  all  the  drawn  empty  comb  in  large 
frames  that  it  can  occupy.  But  can  this 
means  of  preventing  swarming  be  profit- 
ably practiced  in  even  the  production 
of  extracted  honey  ?  I  believe  not,  in 
my  locality,  unless  the  working  forces  of 
two  or  more  colonies  are  thrown  into  one. 


Honey   Quotations. 

The  following  rales  for  grading  honey  were 
adopted  by  the  North  American  Bee  -  Keepers' 
Association,  at  its  Washington  meeting,  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  quotations  are  made  according 
to  these  rules. 

Fancy.— \11  8ecti<ms  to  be  well  filled;  com  Is 
straight,  of  even  thickness,  and  firmly  attached 
to  all  four  sides  ;  both  wood  and  comb  unsoiled 
by  travel-stain,  or  otherwise  ;  all  the  colls  sealed 
except  the  row  of  cells  next  the  wood. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled,  but  combs  un- 
even or  crooked,  detached  at  the  bottom,  or 
with  but  few  cells  ansea'ed ;  both  wood  and 
comb  unsoiled  by  travel-stain  or  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber 
and  dark.  That  is,  there  will  be  "  fancy  white," 
\jo.  1,   dark.''  etc. 


KANSAS  CITY.— We  quote  as  follows  :  Fancy 
white,  13;  No.  i  white,  12;  fancy  amber,  11;  No.  i 
amber,  10:  white  extracted  6;  amber,  5;  dark,  4^; 
beeswax,  25. 

C.  C.  CIvEMONS  CO., 

Jan.  24.  521  Walnut  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 


CLEVELAND,  O.— Demand  for  white  Honey  is 
very  sood,  and  market  firm.  We  quote  as  fol- 
ows:  Fancy  white,  13  to  14:  No.  i.  white,  12  to  13; 
Fancy  amber,  10  to  11;  No.  i.  amber,  9  to  10;  Fancy 
dark,  8  to  9;  White,  extracted,  7;  Amber,  6;  Dark, 

A.  B.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

Jan.  25.     80  &  82  Broadway,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


BUFF.^LO.  N.  Y.  —Absolutely  fancy  i-lb 
combs  are  selling  well  at  12  and  13  cents;  and 
other  grades  dragging  at  10  to  7  cents.  Holiday 
trade  takes  all  attention  from  honey.  Very  lit- 
tle extracted  honey  selling.  Fancy  beeswax 
wanted  at  from  28  to  30  cents:  if  absolutely  pure. 
BATTERSON  &  CO. 

Dec.  20.  167  &  169  Scott   St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CHIC.'^GO,  ILL.— The  demand  is  fair,  and  sales 
about  equal  to  receipts.  We  quote  as  foUowg  : 
Fancy  white,  13;  No,  i  white,  11  to  12:  amber,  10 
to  11;' No.  I  aniber,  8  to  10,  fancy  dark,  9  to  10; 
No.  I  dark,  7  to  8;  white  extracted,  6  to  7;  amber, 
5  to  6;  dark,  5:  beeswax,  27. 

R.  A.  BURNETT  &  Co., 

Jan.  21.  163  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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BUEFALO.  X.  v.— Honey  has  sold  slower  since 
the  first  of  January  than  1  ever  knew  it  to  sell  at 
this  time  ot  the  year.  I  qnote  as  follows:  fancy 
while.  ii'>  to  12;  Xo.  i  white.  11  to  11  'a;  fancy 
amber,  10  to  11;  Xo.  1  amber,  q  to  10;  fancy  dark, 
8  to  8'/;;  white,  extracted,  7  to  -'.,;  amber,  6  to  7: 
dark,  5  to  6;  beeswax,  28  to  ,w. 

W.  C.  TOWXSEXD, 
Tan.  25.  86  West  Market  St.,  Buffalo,  X.  V. 


CHICAGO,  111.— Trade  in  comb  honey  after 
the  first  of  Januarj' is  unusually  slow;  however, 
fancy  white  will  sell  on  arrival  at  14  cents  per  lb. 
Buckwheat  comb  at  10  cents  per  lb. ;  other  grades 
in  proportion.  Our  stock  of  extracted  honey  is 
almost  exhausted  and  we  can  use  shipments  to 
good  advantage  and  give  prompt  sales.  Extract- 
ed sells  from  6  to  S  cents  per  lb.  depending  upon 
color,  quality  and  package. 

S.  T.  FI,SH  iS:  CO., 

Jan.  24.  1S9  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


XEW  YORK.— Our  market  is  quiet  on  comb 
honev:  especially  so  on  the  lower  grades  which 
have  accumulated  during  the  past  four  weeks; 
and  prices  have  to  be  shaded  in  order  to  effect 
sales  for  quantity  lots.  Extracted  is  selling  well 
and  the  stocks  are  light.  Beeswax  quiet.  We 
quote  as  follows;  Fancy  white,  12;  Xo.  i  white, 
ioton;fancv  amber,  9:'  Xo.  i  amber,  8;  fancy 
dark,  6;  white,  extracted,  7  to  712;  amber,  7;  dark, 
5^  to  6;  beeswax,  27  to  28. 

HILDRETH  BROS.  &  SEGELKEX, 

Jan.  25.  120  West  Broadway,  Xew  York. 


VEW  YORK,  X.  Y.— The  market  is  well 
rked  with  comb  honey;  especially  with  buck- 
wheat and  mixed  grades".  Fancy  white  finds  a 
ready  .sale  as  does  extracted  of  all  kinds.  We 
quote  as  follows:  Fancy  white,  12  to  13;  fair  white, 
10  to  II;  amber,  9  to  10;  buckwheat,  6;i  to  7'/^; 
white,  e.xtracted,  5'>;  to  7;  amber,  fS  to  6'_.;dark, 
S^  to  6;  Florida,  white,  6'^  to  -\;:  Florida,  light 
amber,  6  to  (S',.  other  grades  of  Southern  honey 
from  55  to  65  cents  per  gallon  according  toquality. 
Beeswax  in  good  demand  at  2<^  to  27.     Write  us. 

FRAXCIS  H.  LEGGETT  &  CO. 
Jan.  21.         W.  Broadway,  Franklin  &  Varick  Sts. 


THE 

A.  I.  ROOT  CO., 

10  VINE  ST..    PHILADELPHIA.  PA 

BEE'SUPRLIES. 

Ihrect  steaniboat  and  railroad  lines  lo  all 
points.    We    want   to   save   you    freight. 


Bee  -  Supplies. 

Root's  goods  at  Root's  pinces.  Vow- 
der's  honey  jars.  Pronipt  .service.  Low 
freight.  Catalog  free.  Walter  S.  Ponder, 
512  Mass.  Ave,,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Only  exclusive  bee-supply  house  in   Ind. 


Sent  Free  \ 


our  large  illustrated 
catalog  of  Bee  Hives 
Smokers  etc.  Theo. 
Bender,   Canton,  (). 


'  he   Rt-uifu 


Free 


i-99-tf 


A  beautiful  present 
with  every  order.  The 
cheapest  place  in  Mich, 
to  buy  supplies.  Send 
for  explanatory  price- 
list.  W.  D.  SOPER, 
Box  565  Jackson ,  Mich. 

ntiott    *he   Reuleuf 


0 


3-99-5t 


ver  500 


PREMIUMS 
won  last  j'ear  on 
mv  Barred,  and 
white  P.  Rocks,  L't  Brahmas,  Bl'k  Min- 
orcas.  White,  Buff,  and  Brown  Leghorns. 
Stock  for  sale.  Eggs,  51.00  for  13;  $2  00 
for  30;  ?5.oo  for  100.     Send  for  circular. 

CHAS.  RUE,  Minerva,  Ohio. 

Pl.<itsp   mention   the  Reuiew. 


A.  D.  D.  Wood,  who  has  had  twenty  years  of 
experience  in  the  manufacture  of  comb  founda- 
tion and  the  rearing  of  queens  is  again  manufac- 
turing 

Bee-Ktepers'  Supplies, 

at  Lansing.  Mich.     Vou  can  have  his  circular  for 

the  asking.     Write  now.  3-99-tf 

^tri.s*'   mention   the  Rpuieui- 

Has  Arrived. 

The  time  has  now  arrived,  when  bee-keepers 
are  looking  out  for  their  queen.s,  and  supplies, 
and  your  name  on  a  postal  card,  will  bring  you 
prices  of  queens,  bees,  nuclei,  bee  supplies,  and  a 
catalogue  giving  full  jjarticulars,  with  a  full 
treatise,  on  hnw  to  rear  (lueens,  and  bee-keeping 
for  profit,  and  a  sample  copv  of  "The  .Southland 
Queen,"  the  onlv  bee  i  aper  published  in  the 
South.     .■Ml  free  for  the  asking.  •?-99-tf 

TH/:  JE NNIE  A  TCHI,E  Y  CO. , 

BeeviUe,  Bee  Co.  Texas. 

Hol\'  '{-m.  cHoiicE  8®-i  Golden 
Landl  OUEENS.  Htalian 

Send  your  addres.s  on  a 

I,               postal    card    for   my    1S99  ,  ^ 
\/w\     queen  circular  and   price-  tX/WA 
('UV)     list.     Parties  wanting  two  K  H  jU 
y  -^     dozen     or     more    queens,  ^    ' 
write    XOW      Satisfac- 
tion   guaranteed   to   each     and   everj-  customer. 

E    R.  JONES. 

.1-98-12t  .Miliiio.  Texas. 
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J,  \v.  Bailev,  Pllb. 


F.   L.   THOMPSON,   Ed. 


The  Western  Bee-Keeper 

is  exclusively  devoted  to  apiculture  in  the 

ALFALFA  REGIONS 
AND  TO 
L.SSOCIATION  WORK 

of  all  kinds  among  bee-keepers;  also  gives  the 
main  points  of  what  the  other  bee-papers  are 
saying.     Monthly,  50  cents  a  year. 

ii®=-No  Supply  house  connections. 
Seeks  to  present  BOTH  SIDES  of  issues. 

2341  Fifteenth  St.,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Some 

Odds  and  Ends 


That  Will  b  Sold  Cheap. 

For  a  dozen  or  more  years  Mr  M.  S.  West  of 
this  place  dealt  in  bee-keeper's  supplies.  Since 
his  death,  two  years  ago,  his  daughter  has  en- 
deavored to  close  out  his  stock  of  goo  's,  and 
has  succeeded  to  large  extent.  There  are  still 
a  few  odds  and  ends,  and  shf>  lias  brought  them 
to  me  and  left  them  for  me  to  sell.  Here  is  a 
list  of  the  articles  with  prices  at  which  they 
will  be  sold. 

One  ten  inch  foundation  mill,  (second- 
hand) Root's  make,  complete  with  dip- 
ping tank,  etc.  in  excellent  con  lition . .    .  SIO  00 

One  ten-inch  foundation  mill  (second- 
hand) Root's,  (one  of  recent  make)  dip- 
ping tank,  etc.    in    good   order  15.00 

Three  Woodcock  foundation  fasteners, 
each, 7.5 

Eighty  seven  entrance  guards,  each, 05 

Thirteen  Porter  Bee  Escapes  2.25 

Thirty-three  Simplicity  hives,  in  the  flat, 
si  lest  ends,  oovers  and  tin  rabbeits  but  no 

frames  nor  bottom  boards,  each 40 

Send  all  or.lers  to  \V.  Z    Hdtohinson. 
Flint,  Mich 


THE    MONITOR 

PAPER  FILE 

Binds  securel,-  aiu!  t^patly  all 
periodicals.    Preserxe  vourpa- 

Eers,  magazines,  pamphlets, 
ulletit^s,  music  &c.,  bv  bind- 
ing them  toget.her  as  ybu  get 
them-  F.ach  new  number  filed 
quicklv  and  easilv.  \\  ill  bind 
52  numbers  of  anv  periodical 
aggregating  1000  or  fewer  pa- 
ges- All  lengths  from  6  to  28 
inches.  Light  and  handsome- 
PRICE, -All  sizes  12  inches  and 
under  12  cents;  over  12  inches 
one  cent  per  inch.  When  want- 
ed bv  mail  add  one  cent  for 
each  ?  inches  or  fraction  there- 
of. 

For  sale  by  the   Publisher 
-:f  this  pap -r 


Bee  keepers  should  send  for  our 

'97    CATALOG, 

We  furnish  a  full  line  of  supplies  at  regular 

prices,    Our  specialty  is  Cook's  Complete  hive. 

J.  H.  M  COOK.  62  Cortland  St,  N   Y.  City 

Please  me.ition   the   Reuieiu. 


V^»^  *«••»*«  •«^U»k»k» 


Untested,  75  c  ;  6  for 
$iOO;  tested,  $1.00:  6 
for  $5.00 ;  breeders 
$2.00.    The  best  stock. 


mported  or  golden.  W.  H.  L.\WS,  Lavaca,  Ark. 


We  are  headtpiarters  for  the 

Albino   JSees, 

the  best  in  the  world.  If  you  are  looking  for  the 
bees  that  gather  the  most  honey,  and  are  the 
gentlest  of  all  bees  to  handle,  buy  the  Albino.  I 
can  furnish  the  Italian,  but  orders  .stand  50  to  i 
in  favor  of  the  Albino.  I  manufacture  and  fur- 
nish supplies  generally.    Send  for  circular. 


s.  wAi:i.E^nTinE, 


3-99-3t 


llagerslown,  M( 

rntinn    the    Reoie.., 


HAWKEYE  GRUB  AND  STUmP  MACHIKE 


Works  on  either  Standing  Timber  or  Stumps. 
Makes  3  Clean  Sweep! 
of  Two  Acres  at  a  Sitting. 
A  man,  buy  and  11  iMjr^e  caj 
operateit.  No  heavy  chains 
or  rods  to  handle.  Tfou  can- 
not longer  afford  to  pay  tax- 
es on  unproductive  timber 
land.  Illustrated  <atalfi|?iip 
Free,  pivln^r  prii-s,  term? 
MILNE  MFG.  CO  ,  337  «t/»  St.,  Monmouth.,  III. 


Pulls 


an  Ordinary  Grub  In  1  ]i  Minutes. 

and  testimonials.  .Mso  full  f 
information  re^ardin^-our 
I.  X.  L.  GRUBBER,  y 
IRON  GiANTGRl/B&k 
STUMP  MACHINE.^ 
, 2- HORSE  HAWK  EYE  ► 
and    cither  appliances   tot  k 

-, -_ _clearink.'  timher  land.  ^ 

Milne  Bros.  forSHETLAND  POMYc;tttaloprue.  » 

.*  ♦  ■*  .j^  ^l.  «.    .^  ^-    -■:     .-   -  \^  >i-  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  -#< 
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Beeswax 
Extractor. 

The  only  Bees  Wax  Extractor  in 
the  world  that  will  extract  all  the 
wax  from  old  combs  rapidly  by 
steam.  Send  for  descriptive  illus 
trated  catalogue. 

C.  G.  FERRIS, 

South  Columbia,  N.  Y. 


Patented  Oct.  ii,  1898 


Wanted^ 


for  the  Salvation  Army 
Colony,  Amity.  Colorado 
about  twenty  colonies  of  bees.  Addres,  stating 
price,  etc.,  THOS.  HOI,I,AND,  .\mity,  Colo. 


-If  yon  are  ijoing  to 


BUY  A  BtlZZ-SAW, 

write  to  the  editor  of  the  Hevikw.  He  lias  a 
new  Barnes  saw  to  sell  and  would  be  glad  to 
make  you  happy  by  telling  you  the  price  at 
which  he  would  sell  it. 


r 


4-9M-tf 


.^'Our  Prices  fo^^rwe'Se 

making  the  new 

Champion    Chaff   Hive 

with  dovetailed  body  and  supers 
and  a  full  line  other  .Supplies,  and  we 
are  selling  ttieni  CHE.\P.  A  postal  sent 
f'>r  a  prii'e  list  may  save  you  $  S  $  ?. 
R.  H.HCHMIDT&CO.. 
Box  1K7  Sheboygan,  Wis. 


1899  Queens  1899 

For  Business— Queens  for  Strong  Colonies  -' 
Queens  for  large  surplus.  Competion  in  Quality, 
but  not  in  price. 

If  you  want  queens,  nuclei  or  supplies  at 
b)tt>n  prices,  seal  for  my  illustrated  price 
list.  12-97-tf 

/.  P.  H.  BROWN,  Augusta,  Ga. 


fntion   the  Review- 


—  If  yon  wish  the  best,  low-priced  — 

TYRE  -   WRITER, 

Write  to  the  editor  of  the  Review.  He  had  an 
Odi>ll,  taken  in  payment  for  a<lverti8ing,  and  he 
would  be  pleased  to  send  descriptive  circulars 
or  lo  correspond  with  any  one  thinking  of  buy- 
ing snch  a  machine. 


Queens     ^'■^^ '"  t^e    North  are 
liardy  and  fertile.     Ev- 
ery bee-keeper   should  try  one  of 
these     Northern    grown    queens. 
Pure  bred    Italian    queens   at    75 
cents  each;  or  12  for  56.00. 

WM.  H.  BRIGHT,  Mazeppa,  Minn. 


To    stick    things,  U9«    MAJOR'S    CEMENT. 
Beware!!!    T,ike  no  substitute.  2-98-12t 


Best  on  Earth.   19  Years  Without  a  Complaint, 


»-.»fi  Kin  r-rfcci 

Dozen 

EacI 

BeeSmokoT 

Smoke  Engine       |  S^r  made  j 

<  inch 

stove  . 

.   ?i3.0<i-mail 

Sl.iiO 

in 

Doctor     .. 

3!^ 

.       9.0 '-     •• 

1.10 

.  f^  ' 

Comiuf  .-or     .. 

:< 

6.5()-     " 

1.00 

fci 

Xmcf'm 

Laree                                   .... 

-'V^ 

.i.()0-     " 

{XI 

B 

Iff  B 

Plain           

•) 

4.7.")-      •■ 

70 

■ 

u  K  c 

Little  Wonder  fwt.lOnz) 

2 

.•• 

4.511^       •' 

no 

1 

jf#|l 

Honey  Knife                ..... 

6(J(>-     •• 

80 

1 

For 

further  description,  send  for  rirci 

lar. 

T.  F.  BinGHAA\,  Farwell,  A\icbi^an. 
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■50  for  a  Bee-Story. 

The  Progressive  Bee  -  Keeper  wants  a 
good  bee-stor}'.  The  story  should  be  not  less  than 
15,000,  nor  more  than  20,000,  words;  and  we  will 
pay  $50.00  in  cash  as  first  prize  for  such  a  story. 
There  will  also  be  second  and  third  prizes.  No  one 
financially  interested  in  the  company  will  be  allow- 
ed to  compete,  or  act  as  a  judge;  and  we  guanantee 
that  none  but  competent  and  impartial  parties  will 
decide  the  contest.     For  further  particulars  address 

progressiva:  BEE-KnnPBR, 

Higginsville,  Missouri. 
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The  acconipanyin<<  CHt 
"^  shows  the  Hijjginsville 
Smoker  with  the  nozzle 
thrown  back  for  filling. 
This  smoker  is  strong  and 
well  made  of  the  best  male- 
rial,  has  a  strong  draft,  and 
will  burn  any  kind  of  fuel, 
one  smoker,  75  cts. ;  three 
for  f  1.80.  When  sent  by 
mail  add  25  cts.  each  for 
postage.  Send  for  catalog 
of  other  supplies. 


Leahy  Mfg.  Co.,  Higginsville,  Mo. 
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If   the 

REVIEW 


Is  mentioned  when  answering; 
an  advertisement  in  its  columns 
a  favor  is  conferred  upon  both 
the  publisher  and  the  advertis- 
er. It  helps  the  former  by  rais- 
inj,'  liis  journal  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  advertiser,  and  it  en- 
ables the  latter  to  decide  as  to 
which  adverdsing  mediums  are 
most  profitable.  If  you  would 
help  the  Review,  be  sure  and 
say  "  I  saw  }our  advertisement 
in  the  Review,"  when  writiiiti 
to    advertisers. 


Page  &  byon, 

Mfg.   Co. 

I^eui  Liondon,  Wis. 


Nearness  to  pine  and  bass- 
wood  forests,  the  possession  of 
a  saw  -  mill  and  factory  fully 
equiped  wdth  the  best  of  ma- 
chiner}-,  and  years  of  expe- 
rience, all  combine  to  en 
al)le  this  firm  to  furnish  the 
best  goods  at  lowest  prices. 
Send  for  circular,  and  see  the 
prices  on  a  full  line  of  supplies. 
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ORDER 

EARLY. 

There  are  in<lications  that  the 
demand  for  supplies  will  be  verv 
.large  this  season,  and  everyone 
should  order  as  early  as  possible. 
We  have  large  facilities  for  man- 
ufacturing all  kinds  of  Bee- 
Keepers'  Suhplies,  and 
will  serve  <'ur  customers  as 
(piickly  as  jjossble. 

I'alcon  sections  are  the  finest 
made.  iSgg  catalogue  readv 
Feb.  1st.  Copy  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bee- Keeper  (  20  pages  i 
sent  free.      Addrt-ss 

W.  T.  Falconer  A^fg.  Go., 

J.\MKSTO\VN,    N.  V. 


]S[o  Fish-Bone 

Is  a])parentin  comb  honey  when 
the  Van  Deusen,  flat  -  bottom 
foundation  is  used.  This  style 
of  foundation  allows  the  making 
of  a  more  uniform  article,  hav- 
ing a  t'ery  thiu  base,  with  the 
surplus  wax  in  the  .side  -  walls, 
where  it  can  be  utilized  by  the 
bees.  Then  the  bees,  in  chang- 
ing the  base  of  the  cells  to  the 
natural  shape,  work  over  the 
wax  to  a  certain  extent;  and  the 
result  is  a  cond)  that  can  scarcely 
he  distinguished  from  that  built 
wholly  bv  the  bees.  Being  so 
thin,  one  pound  will  fill  a  large 
number  of  sections. 

All  the  Trouble  of  wiring 
brood  frames  can  be  avoided  by 
using  the    \'an    Deu.sen    ichrii. 

Send    for   circular;  price    list, 
,nid  satnples  of  foundation. 
d.    VAfJ    DEUSEN, 

Si'KoiT  Brook,  N.  V. 
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Next  season  will  depend  largely 
upon  how  your  bees  come 
through  the  winter.  Many  bee- 
keepers believe  that  after  bees 
are  put  into  winter  quarters 
nothing  more  can  be  done  for 
their  wellfare  until  spring  has 
come.  All  who  believe  thus, 
and  all  who  believe  that  care  /s 
needed,  but  are  a  little  uncer- 
tain as  to  what  that  care  should 
be,  ought  to  buy  the  book  Ad- 
vancp:d  -  Bee  Culture,  and 
read  the  chapter  entitled  "Care 
of  Bees  in  Winter."  Remem- 
ber, too,  that  the  book  contains 
31  other  chapters. 

Price  of  the  book,  50  cts.  ;  the 
Review  one  year  and  the  book 
for  only  I1.25. 

W.  Z.   HUTCHINSON, 

Flint,    Michigan. 
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This  is  the  original  one  -  piece 
section-man  who  furnishes  one- 
piece  sections  as  follows  :  — 

500  sections,  11.50;  1,000  for 
I2.50;  3,000  for  I6.75;  5,000  for 
$10.00;  10,000  for  I17.50. 

No.  2  sections  are  not  made 
to  order,  but  when  in  stock  are 
sold  at  lT.50  per  M. 

/.  FORNCROOK. 

Watertown,  Wisconsin. 
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Listen  !  Take 

my    advice 

and  buy  your 

bee     supplies  j 

of    August 

Weiss;  he  has 

tons  and  tons  of  the  verv  finest 


ever  made;  and  he  sells  it  at 
prices  that  defy  coDipetition! 
Working  wax  into  foundation  a 
specialty.  Wax  wanted  at  26 
cents  cash,  or  28  cents  in  trade, 
delivered  here.  Millions  o  f 
Sections — polished  on  both 
sides.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
on  a  full  line  of  Supplies- 
Send  for  catalogue  and  be  your 
own  judge.  AUG.  W:BJSS, 
Hortonville,  Wisconsin. 


♦ 


Losses  are  not  always  the  result 
of  the  same  cause.  They  may 
come  from  starvation ;  from  poor 
food;  from  improper  prepara- 
tions; from  imperfect  protection; 
from  a  cold,  wet,  or  possibh-,  a 
poorh'  ventilated  cellar,  etc., 
etc.  Successful  wintering  comes 
from  a  proper  combination  of 
different  conditions.  For  clear, 
conci.se,  compresensive  conclu- 
sions u]iou  these  all-important 
points,  consult  "Adv.vxced  Bkk 
CULTURK."  Five  of  its  thirty- 
two  chapters  treat  as  many  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  wintering 
problem. 

Price  of  the  book,  50  cts.;  the 
Review  one  year  and  the  book 
lor|i.25.  Stamps  taken,  either 
U.  S.  or  Canadian. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON. 

Flint,  Mich. 
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Violin  for  Sale. 


1  am  ailvcrtisiii^;  for  tin'  well  kuowii  iiiaiin- 
faetiuvrs  uf  uuisical  iiisirumeiils,  Jim.  )■'. 
Strattoii  A  8<>n,  of  New  Voik,  auil  taking  my 
pay  ill  musical  morcluuulise.  1  have  now  on 
iiaiul  a  fine  violin  outfit  oonsistius  of  violin, 
bow  and  case.  The  violin  is  a  "  Stradiuarius.  " 
Ued,  French  finish,  high  iiolish,  anil  real  eboriy 
frimmiu>,'s,  price  $14. tio.  The  bow  is  of  the  fin- 
est snakewood,  ebitny  froK,  lined,  inlaid  (  pearl 
lined  dot  )  pearl  lined  nlido,  German  silver 
shield,  ebony  screw-head,  (ierman  silver  fernles, 
and  pearl  dot  in  the  end,  price  $2.50  The  case 
is  wood  with  curved  top.  varnislied,  full-lined, 
with  pockets,  and  furnished  with  brass  hooks, 
and  handles  and  lock,  price  $3.50.  This  makers 
the  entire  outfit  worth  an  even  §21)  00.  It  is  ex- 
actly the  same  kind  of  an  outfit  that  my  dauyh- 
t*»r  has  been  usin;?  the  past  y(>ar  with  The  best  ol' 
satisfaction  to  herself  and  teachers.  Her  violin 
has  a  more  powerfnl,  rich  tone  than  some  in- 
srrnments  here  that  cost  several  times  as  much. 
I  wish  to  sell  ihisou  tit,  ;ind  would  accept  one- 
half  nice,  white  extracted  lioney  in  payment,  the 
balance  cash.  It  will  be  sent  on  a  five  days" 
trial,  and  if  not  entirely  satisfactory  can  be  re 
tnrned  an<l  the  purchase  money  will  be  refunde<l. 

\V.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich, 


G.  BI«  liONG,  Cedar  Mines.  Iowa,  manu- 
facturer of  and  dealer  in  .\piarian  Supplies. 
Send  for  circular.  1-06-6 

Please  mention  the  /teuiew. 


I  am  advertising  for  B.  F,  Stratton  & 
Son,  music  dealers  of  New  York,  and 
taking  my  ])ay  in 

MUSiCAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 

I  have  already  bought  and  paid  for  in 
this  way  a  guitar  and  violin  for  my  girls, 
a  flute  for  mj'self,  and  one  or  two  guitars 
for  some  of  mj'  subscribers.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  buying  an  instrument  of  any 
kind,  I  should  be  glad  to  send  you  one  on 
trial.  If  ii:terested,  write  me  for  des- 
criptive circular  and  price  list,  saying 
what  kind  of  an  instrtitnent  you  are 
thinking  of  getting. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 


OUEENS 


any  price 
and  bees. 


Reared  from  imported  moth- 
ers, warranted  purely  mated, 
75  cents  each.  Breeders, 
I  25  each.  No  better  stock  to  be  had  at 
Send  for  catalogue  of  queens 
DEANES  &  MINER;  Rolida,  N.  C. 


IV^; 


HDake  Voup  Own  Hives. 


3ee  "  Keepers 

Will  save  money  by 
iisitii,'-  otir  Foot  Pow- 
er Saw  in  making" 
their  hives,  sections 
and  boxes. 

Machines    on  trial. 
.Send  for    Calalog-uc. 

W.F.&JNO.B&RNESCO., 

■.'M   Ruby  S-., 

Kockford,     Ills. 
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WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Working  wax  into  foundatiou.  lor  cash,  a 
specialty.  Hivps,  Sections,  aud  a  lull  line  of 
Supplies.  The  best  of  eveotiiinK.  Write  for 
("■atalog,  with  prices,  and  samples  of  Founda- 
tion and  Sections.  IJeeswax  always  wanted  for 
cash  or  trade. 


GUS.   DITTMER, 


10-97-1 2t 


.\iign8ta,  Wis. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co;s  Goods. 


WHOLESALE 
AND   i<BTAIL. 


El  /  V  Ready  MOM', 

arly  Oueens,  "ttv^^^i^^ 

♦^       *^  ^     /.scents  each, 

six  for  >4.25;  iu  May,  six  for  >,-?.75.  For  particu- 
lars, .send  for  circulars.  Two  vards  and  the  ear- 
liest location  in  the  I'liited  States. 


4-99-tf 


J.  B.  CASE,  I'ort  Orange,  Flu. 


The  Coming  Section. 

It  has   all  of   the   advantages  of  the  plain  sec- 
tion, and   does   away   with   the  fence  separator. 
It  can  be  used  with  any  plain   separator."    .Send 
for  a  .sample.         ^V.   H.  NORTON, 
4-99-2t  Skovvhegan,  Maine. 

M.  H.  Hunt  e^  Son 

Wi.sh  to  send  you  their  cataloti' 
of  Root'.s  Goods,  If  \()ii  are  a 
dealer,  g-et  our  whole.sale  li.st. 
Try  us  for  prompt  sliipmeiits 
and  good  service.  Beeswa.x 
wanted.   M.  H.  Hunt  d'  Son, 

Wayne  Co..  Hell  liruitcU,   Mieli. 

Please   mention    the   Review 


I'or  r  i  p  p  i  n  g, 
cross  -  cutting, 
niitering,  rabbet- 
ing, grooving,  gain- 
ing, boring,  scroll- 
.sawing.  edge  mold- 
ing, beading  etc. 
Full  line  of  toot  and 
hand  power  ma- 
chinery.    .Send  for  catalogue  .\. 

Seneca  Fulls  Mfg.  Co. 
48  Water  St.,  Seneca  : 


Farm  Bee  -  Keeping 

Is  one  of  the  leading  depart- 
ments in  the  Modern  Farm- 
er and  Busy  Bee,  the  best 
Farm  and  Bee  paper  in  exi.s- 
tence.  Write  for  sample  copy 
and  for  clubbing  rates  with 
an}'  paper  3'ou  want. 

E.  T.WLOR  Abbott, 

St.  Joe.,Mo. 

.Si'ixiAi.  OFFKR — The  price  of  the  Modern 
I'armer  and  the  Husy  Hee  is  Ji.oo,  hut  I  will  club 
it  with  the  Review  for  only  5i.6o. 

W.  Z.  Ht^tchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 

JOHN  F.  STRATTON'S 

CELEBRATED 

GUITARS, 


Importer  of  and 

Wholesale  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE, 
811, 813, 815,817  East  9th  St..  New  York. 


mention  the  fieuieio. 
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There  is  a  Difference  in   Bees. 

Hvery  owner  of  a  large  apiary  knows  this— knows  that  some  colonies  store 
more  honey  than  others,  that  .some  are  more  easy  than  others  to  handle,  that 
some  are  more  hardy  and  winter  better  than  others.  For  vears  we  have  been 
breeding  up  a  strain  of  Italian  bees  possessing  the.se  desirable  qualities  in  a  high 
degree.  Reports  from  customers  prove  our  success.  .\  trial  order  will  convince. 
Tested  queens,  bv  return  mail  at  Ji.oo  each.  V99-3t 

/.  W.  K.  SHA  WiSr  CO.,  Loreauville,  La. 
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COLORADO  GRADING  OF  HONEY— UPPER  LOT  FIRST  GRADE. 


}\)c  (|)ee- 


eepeps'  J\e\^ie6j. 


A    MONTHLY  JOURNAL 

Devoted  to   tlqe   Interests  of  Hoqey   Producers. 

$L00   A   YFAR. 

W,  Z,  HDTCBINSON,  EdUor  and  Proprietor, 


VOL   XII, 


FLINT.    MICHIGAN,    APRIL    10,   1899        NO     4 


THE  GRADING    OF   HOXEV. 


Also  Some  Hints  and    Suggestions    Regarding 
its  Shipment. 


V.   I,.  THOMPSON. 

'HIT  the  last  annual  convention  of  the 
■^  Colorado  State  Bee-Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation, held  Nov.  30  and  Dec.  i  and  2, 
the  committee  on  grailing  recoiinnended 
the  following  rules,  which  were  adopted 
by  the  Association: 

No.  I. — Sections  to  be  well  filled;  hon- 
ey and  comb  white;  comb  not  to  project 
bevond  wood;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned; 
sections  to  weigh  not  less  than  21  pounds 
net,  per  case  of  24  sections;  but  cases  in 
lots  must  average  22  pounds  net.  [That 
is,  if  a  few  cases  in  a  lot  weighed  21 
pounds  each,  that  would  not  prevent  the 
whole  lot  from  being  first  grade  honey, 
provided  the  average  of  the  whole  lot  was 
22  pounds.] 

No.  2. — Includes  all  amber  hone\  ,  and 
all  white  honey  not  included  in  No.  1;  to 
l)e  fairly  well  sealed,  and  not  weigh  less 
than  18  pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections. 

Culls. — .AH  cull  honey  shall  be  sold  in 
the  home  market. 

No  doubt,  plenty  of  minor  criticisms 
could  be  made  on  the  above;  and  while  it 


may  not  correspond  to  what  many  would 
think  6>//<,'7//to  be,  yet  it  may  be  taken  as 
perhaps  as  close  an  approximation  to  the 
actual  commercial  conditions  in  this  State 
as  is  possible  to  obtain.  The  most  rea- 
sonable objection  I  have  heard  comes 
from  a  bee-keeper  on  the  western  slope, 
who  says  his  whole  crop  of  white  honey 
averages  a  fraction  less  than  21  pountls 
net,  and  yet  he  got  better  prices  and  bet- 
ter grading  than  some  of  his  neighbors 
who  had  full  weight,  i-lb.  sections.  He 
does  not  wish  to  discard  separators.  1 
have  been  told,  however,  that  the  same 
buyer  who  cleaned  outmost  of  the  Mon- 
trose County  product  last  year  said  that 
he  might  insist  on  a  22-lb.  average  another 
year.  That  will  be  seen  when  the  time 
comes.  The  experience  of  the  Denver 
bee-keepers  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
22-lb.  average.  My  own  experience 
shows  that  to  get  a  22-lb.  average  of  sep- 
aratored  honey,  with  our  long  flows,  dur- 
ing/><)'/-/  of  which  the  yield  is  scanty,  will 
recjuire  con.siderable  picking  over  and 
rejection  of  otherwise  desirable  .sections. 
But  I  am  willing  to  follow  the  majority 
if  it  seems  necessary. 

The  object  of  adopting  a  special  grad- 
ing was  to  have  a  chance  of  putting  a  good 
share  of  our  nice  white  honey  in  the  best 
grade.     The  Washington  grading  can  not 
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be  lived  up  to.  To  illustrate  this,  a  sec- 
tion was  exhibited  at  the  convention 
which  had  the  comb  perfectly  straight, 
completely  capped,  and  white,  and  the 
wood  just  a  little  soiled.  According  to 
the  Washington  grading,  this  is  neither 
No.  I  nor  fancy.  It  could  not  be  fancy, 
for  the  wood  is  soiled;  it  could  not  be  No. 
I,  for  the  comb  is  straight.  Moreover, 
as  Mr.  Aspinwall  lately  remarked,  in  the 
Review,  a  slight  soiling  of  the  wood  is 
not  objectionable,  but  desirable. 

The  committee  also  exhibited  another 
section  which  they  could  not  agree  upon; 
and  a  vote  of  the  convention  wa  taken 
by  ballot  on  the  grade  it  should  go  into. 
Twenty-eight  voted  that  it  should  go  into 
the  first  grade;  and  ten  that  it  should  go 
into  the  second  grade.  But  the  trend  of 
the  discussion  that  followed  showed  that 
it  should  go  into  the  second  grade.  It 
was  a  white,  straight  comb,  well  filled, 
but  the  bottom  row  of  cells  on  one  side 
was  all  empty,  all  except  a  few  cells  of  the 
next  row  empty,  and  five  of  the  third 
row. 

It  was  urged  that  onh-  a  few  cells  were 
unsealed.  To  this  it  was  replied  that  it 
could  not  be  called  well  capped;  arid  that 
it  is  hard  to  establish  rules  after  going 
above  the  first  row.  Another  section  was 
exhibited,  which  contained  no  more  un- 
sealed cells,  but  they  were  differently 
arranged,  so  as  to  make  sort  of  a  patch; 
which  section  hardly  anyone  put  in  the 
first  grade. 

The  photographs  I  send  represent  sec- 
tions graded  by  a  connnitee  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  above  rules.  At  the  conven- 
tion, too,  sections  were  graded,  so  that 
each  one  present  could  see  with  his  own 
eyes  what  the  rules  meant.  To  attain  the 
same  result  as  nearly  as  possible  in  this 
article,  I  append  a  description  of  each 
section  in  the  photographs,  based  on  a 
personal  inspection  of  the  sections  which 
appear  in  the  photographs.  I  will  refer 
to  them  by  numbers.  There  happened  to 
be  no  amber  honej-  available  at  the  con- 
vention to  illustrate  the  second  grade, 
but  that  feature  would   not  show   in    the 


photograph  anyhow.  The  six  sections 
shown  illustrate  second  grade  white  hon- 
ey, though  not  necessarily  white  comb. 
It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  no  matter 
how  white  and  straight  the  combs  are,  if 
the  honey  is  amber,  it  is  second  grade. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  actual  con- 
ditions of  the  market;  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  fancy  amoer;  No.  i  amber;  nor 
No.  2  amber;  but  amber  is  No.  2  in  this 
State — and  elsewhere,  too,  to  judge  by 
sales  to  outsiders.  The  words  "white" 
and  "dark,"  therefore,  in  the  following 
description,  refer  entirely  to  comb;  not 
to  honey. 

All  of  the  six  .sections  in  the  first  grade 
are  almost  free  from  propolis  stains 
on  the  wood,  and  all  are  separatored  sec- 
tions. Of  course,  each  one  nuist  decide 
for  himself  on  the  matter  of  separators. 
If  he  can,  without  separators,  obtain  a 
high  enough  percentage  of  combs  which 
do  not  project  beyond  the  wood,  well 
and  good.  I  think  this  matter  is  worthy 
of  more  attention,  in  the  way  of  scientific, 
inathonatical  experimenting,  than  it  has 
had  hitherto — /.  t'.,  does  it  follow,  because 
a  man  makes  an  assertion  that  he  can  get 
along  with  or  without  separators,  that  he 
really  ktwws  that  his  percentage  of  bulg- 
ed combs  is  as  low  as  it  ought  to  be  to 
pay  him  in  dollars  and  cents  ?  How  can 
he  know  unless  he  counts  and  calculates  ? 
And  how  many  do  so?  Very  few;  but 
many  make  assertions.  It  is,  of  course, 
so  largely  a  matter  of  locality  that  each 
one  should  do  his  own  experimenting. 
My  impression  is,  that  the  average  weight 
of  the  six  sections  showed  is  distinctly 
higher  than  my  usual  average  of  separa- 
tored honey  in  the  localities  where  I  have 
kept  bees.  I  must,  therefore,  bestow 
some  attention  on  the  problem  of  whether 
it  will  pay  me,  in  my  locality,  to  do  with- 
out separators.  Others  may  obtain  heav- 
ier honev  than  I  do,  and  will  not  need  to 
experiment  in  that  line.  To  show  the 
importance  of  combs  that  do  not  project, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  fact 
that  during  the  past  season  one  call  was 
made  for  car  of  separatored  honey.     With 
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bulging  combs  to  avoid  oil  the  one  hand, 
and  light  weights  011  the  other,  it  is  nec- 
essary for  each  bee-kee])er  to  kmnv  what 
he  is  about,  which  he  can  do,  in  this  case, 
only  by  personal    observation. 

UKSCRll'TION  ol'  SECTIONS. 

1  —  I.  White  comb,  completely  capped; 
full  weight;  surface  straight,  and  even 
clear  to  the  wood  all  around;  two  small 
pop-holes  below. 

I — 2.  White  comb,  with  a  scarcely  per- 
ceptible tinge  toward  the  bottom  ( in  the 
photograph,  this  section  is  upside  down); 
completely  capped,  full  weight;  surface 
and  pop-holes  as  in  i  —  1. 

1 — 3.  White  comb,  with  a  i/Zi,'/// water- 
soaked  appearance  along  the  bottom,  and 
a  very  slight  tinge  of  yellow;  completely 
capped;  good  weight;  comb  slightly 
rounding,  with  the  outside  row  of  cells 
along  the  top  and  sides  on  a  slightly  low- 
er level  than  the  others. 

1 — 4.  Shows  a  good  white  appearance, 
with  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow;  completely 
capped;  good  weight;  surface  slightly 
tapering  next  the  wood;  four  pop-holes; 
two  scarcely  noticable. 

I — 5.  Color  not  just  white,  but  not 
much  stained — some  of  the  cells  show  a 
water  color  in  a  small  part  of  their  sur- 
face, which  gives  a  somewhat  darker  ap- 
pearance as  a  whole  than  the  others;  all 
capped  except  about  half  a  dozen  cells  at 
the  bottom;  good  weight;  straight  surface, 
clear  to  the  wood,  except  that  the  bottom 
projects  a  little  beyond  the  surface  of  the 
comb,  though  not  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
scallop;  four  pop-holes. 

I — 6.  Very  slightly  propolis-stained; 
Noine  of  outside  row  of  cells  unsealed; 
weight  a  trifle  under  medium;  .straight 
surface,  roun<ling  off  around  the  edges; 
three  fair-sized  [K)p-holes. 

2 — I.  Slight  tinge  of  yellow;  outside 
row  of  cells  mostly  unsealed;  weight  a 
trifle  under  medium;  surface  straight, 
roundijig  off  at  edges;  four  pop-holes, 
three  rather  large,  one  scarcely  noticeable. 

2 — 2.  I'airly  white  comb,  with  slight 
propolis-stain  near  top;  alx)ut  one-half  of 
out-side  cells   unsealed;  weight   medium; 


surface  mostly  straight,  a  little  irregular 
at  edges,  with  a  burr-comb  near  the  top ; 
one  pop-hole;  wood  slightlj'  stained. 

2 — 3.  Rather  white  comb;  eighteen  or 
twenty  unsealed  cells  near  the  top;  rather 
light  weight;  surface  somewhat  rounding, 
and  rather  far  back  from  the  edges  of  the 
wood;  two  pop-holes,  one  small;  some 
.stain  on  wood. 

2 — 4.  Good  white  comb,  very  slight 
yellow  tinge  at  top;  outside  cells  mostly 
.sealed;  full  weight;  surface  projecting  ].% 
inch  beyond  wood,  showing  abrasions, 
and  not  quite  level;  three  pop-holes;  wood 
not  much  stained. 

2 — 5,  Dark  comb  ( from  our  point  of 
view )  /.  e.  relatively  dark,  but  not  abso- 
lutely so — prominently  yellowed  by  pro- 
polis; most  of  outside  cells  unsealed;  good 
weight;  surface  straight,  rounding  at 
edges,  burr-comb  near  top;  four  small  pop- 
holes;  some  stain  on  wood. 

2 — 6.  Darkish  yellow,  not  quite  so  in- 
tense as  2-5;  outside  cefls  sealed  except  at 
bottom,  where  they  have  no  honey  at  all, 
which,  together  with  large  pop-holes, 
makes  inferior  attachment;  weight  under 
medium;  surface  straight,  rounding  oflF 
at  edges;  four  pop-holes,  one  rather  large; 
some  stain  on  wood.' 

The  average  of  the  second  grade 
sections  shown  is  rather  below  the 
average  of  our  second  grade  honey  as 
it  actually  exists;  but  the  sections  are  well 
adapted  to  bring  out  the  points  involved. 

The  committee  did  not  designate  what 
constitutes  cull  honey;  but  on  discussing 
this  with  Mr.  F.  Rauchfuss,  we  agreed 
that  it  should  include  all  combs  having 
more  than  one-third  of  one  side  unsealed; 
those  verv  badly  s])otted  with  propolis, 
especially  the  red  variety  (this  is  a  very- 
small  percentage  i;  those  not  sufficiently 
attached  for  shipment,  including  those 
in  which  the  top  or  bottom  bar  has  be- 
come accidently  detached  from  the  comb; 
wood  badly  mildewed  ( quite  exceptional ) ; 
connected  combs,  or  those  very  bulging, 
or  having  very  prominent  burr-combs,  or 
leaking  badly,  or  cracked  from  any  cause; 
and  those  averaging  less  than  18  pounds 
net  per  case. 
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It  was  not  thoiit^ht  jfood  policy  to  en- 
couraj^e  trade  in  culls  ( though  two  in- 
quiries for  culls  A^ere  received  I  on  ac- 
count of  the  use  to  which  they  may  be 
put  h}-  the  vendors  of  glucose  sold  as  hon- 
ey, by  cutting  them  in  stri])s  and  pour- 
ing liquid  glucose  over  them,  and  selling 
the  whole  for  pure  extracted  honey.  This 
rule  consigns  the  cull  honey  of  the  west- 
ern slope  bee-keepers  to  the  Tuelting-pot; 
for  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  there  is 
no  home  market  there.  Nevertlieless, 
I  shall  in  this  point  also  follovv  the  major- 
ity, if  thought  best.  I  do  not  want  to  in- 
jure the  trade;  neither  do  I  care  to  earn 
my  already  small  profits  twice  1)\-  work- 
ing hard  to  nearly  give  away  the  culls. 
The  only  point  is,  I  do  not  object  to  hold- 
ing the  culls,  from  which  I  can  at  least 
get  wax  and  feed-honey,  and  which  are 
small  in  amount  anyhow,  but  I  do  object 
to  the  assumption  that  there  always  is  a 
home  market.  'fhe  spirit  of  the  ruling  I 
am  in  favor  of. 

It  seems  appropriate  here  to  speak  also 
of  a  somewhat  different  subject.  During 
the  past. two  years,  by  co-operating  and 
shipping  out.side  of  the  State,  in  car  lots, 
better  prices  were  obtained;  and  a  few- 
points  from  the  ^experience  thus  gained 
may  be  timely.  They  are  supplied  by  Mr. 
Frank  Rauchfuss,  who  had  the  work  in 
charge. 

When  shipping  in  cold  weather,  the 
honey  should  always  be  kept  in  a  heated 
room  for  at  least  24  hours  before  loading, 
and  4<S  hours  would  be  better.  This  is  to 
avoid  the  cracking  of  combs.  The  pile 
of  honey  in  the  car  will  not  lose  its  heat 
within  a  reasonable  time. 

In  this  State,  we  simply  can  not  afford 
to  use  12-pound  cases.  They  cost  entirelv 
too  much  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
honey  they  contain.  For  that  matter, 
even  the  24-pound  cases  cost  too  much. 

In  local  shi])ments,  up  to  50  cases,  they 
should  be  crated  in  crates  holdings  or  12 
cases  each.  These  crates  should  fit  tight- 
ly all  around,  but  contain  a  space  above 
and  below  the  cases  for  packing  material, 
such  as  excelsior  or  straw.     A  sheet  of  pa- 


per should  be  laid  on  top  of  the  cases  be- 
fore putting  the  packing  material  above. 
If  one  makes  his  own  crates,  it  is  better 
to  make  them  to  hold  8  cases.  When 
they  are  to  be  reloaded  on  the  way,  it  is 
advisable  to  crate  even  as  many  as  100 
cases.  Handles  on  the  crates  are  not 
probably  of  any  service;  but  if  made,  they 
should  be  put  on  about  the  mitldle  of  the 
crate,  so  that  if  used,  the  crate  may  be 
lifted  high  enough  to  permit  of  walking 
freely.  The  address,  and  a  caution  card 
on  the  handling  of  honey,  should  be  put 
on  top  of  the  crate.  The  freight 
handlers  usually  aim  to  have  the  address- 
side  of  a  package  up.  It  is  also  well  to 
add  the  word  GLASS  in  large  lette-s. 

Larger  lots  should  be  ])iled  in  one  end 
of  the  car,  three  or  four  high  when  doub- 
le-tier cases  are  used,  and  six  high  for 
single-tier.  If  the  shipment  is  made  to  a 
city  of  some  size,  the  freight  handlers  will 
not  put  anything  on  top  of  the  cases  if 
they  are  requested  not  to  do  so;  as  the 
whole  car  may  contain  mixed  freight  des- 
tined for  that  point.  But  concessions  of 
that  nature  can  not  be  obtained  when  the 
town  to  which  the  honey  is  shipped  is 
small.  In  that  case,  the  freight  is  prefer- 
red to  be  near  the  car  door.  The  pile  of 
honey  should  be  boarded  up,  and  packed 
with  hay  or  straw.  If  the  dimensions  of 
the  car  admit,  no  packing  is  needed  at 
the  sides,  but  the  cases  may  be  fitted  sol- 
idly against  the  sides,  unless  packing  is 
required  merely  to  fill  up,  but  at  the  end 
of  the  car  a  cushioning  is  required.  Four 
or  five  inches  would  be  enough  for  this, 
if  the  packing  material  could  be  tightly 
compressed;  but  as  this  is  much  easier 
accomplished  when  there  is  space  enough 
for  a  man  to  get  in  and  tramp  on  it,  twelve 
or  fifteen  inches  is  better.  When  the 
material  is  all  in,  a  board  should  be  fastened 
above  it,  to  prevent  it  from  working  up. 
.\  sliglit  littering,  say  ,'2  inch,  of  packing 
material  should  be  strewn  on  the  bottom 
of  the  car  before  loading,  in  order  to  re- 
move inequalities  caused  by  bolt-heads, 
etc.,  so  that  the  pile  will  be  uniform 
throughout. 
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In  loading  a  whole  car,  the  same  in- 
structions apply.  The  cases  slioukl  be 
j)ilecl  three  deep  if  douhle-tier  cases,  or 
six  deep  if  single-tic".  The  car  should  be 
loaded  solid  frotn  end  to  end,  with  no 
alley-ways  between  two  portions  of  the 
load.  To  accomplish  this,  the  car  can 
be  loaded  sjlid  from  one  end  up  to  the 
doors,  then  several  lines  of  cases  contin- 
ued on  to  the  other  end,  on  the  side  op- 
posite to  the  door  where  the  cases  are 
handed  in,  then  the  cases  piled  solid  in 
the  remaining  space,  commencing  with 
the  end  partially  loaded.  Of  course  the 
cases  must  be  perfectly  uniform,  so  that 
the  last  ones  will  be  a  perfect  fit  in  the 
places  left  for  them.  It  would  be  well  to 
see  to  it  before  loading  that  the  tops  and 
bottoms  of  the  cases  are  not  wider  than 
the  end  pieces.  The  doorways  should  be 
boanled  up  inside  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  flush  with  the  interior  of  the  car.  This 
is  done  by  nailing  vertical  strips  on  each 
side  of  the  doorway,  so  that  when  boards 
just  long  enough  to  reach  across  are  nail- 
ed to  these  strips,  their  inner  surfaces  will 
continue  the  line  of  the  inner  wall  of  the 
car.  When  the  piling  and  packing  is 
done,  newspapers  should  be  spread  over 
the  pile,  and  strips  of  wood  laid  on  them 
to  keep  the  paper  in  place.  A  quarter's 
worth  of  old  newspapers  will  more  than 
suffice  for  a  carload.  Carloads  packed  as 
above  arrived  at  a  far  eastern  State  in  per- 
fect condition. 

DiiNVER,  Colo.  Feb.  17,  1899. 


DR.AWN  COMBS  POW    SKCTIO.VS. 


How  10  i{el  Them — Their  .Advantages. 


I.  W.  BECKWITH. 


BIFFP:RHN'T  parties  have  told  us  that 
they  have  the  bees  build  the  comb  in 
the  brood-frames,  and  then  cut  it  up  and 
put  the  pieces  in  the  sections;  but  I  have 


not  seen  where  any  of  them  explain  how 
they  get  the  bees  to  build  the  comb  prop- 
erly for  transferring;  and,  perhaps,  what 
I  shall  say  on  the  subject  may  draw  them 
out;  and,  as  some  of  them  have  practiced 
this  plan  much  longer  than  I  have,  they 
are  well  qualified  to  criticise  and  enlarge 
on  what  I  shall  say. 

I  cage  the  queen  of  a  populous  colony 
that  has  a  good  supply  of  young  bees  and 
take  away  all  of  the  combs  except  one 
containing  eggs  and  young  larvae.  I  put 
this  comb  between  two  empty  ones  at  one 
side  of  the  hive.  The  object  of  these 
empty  combs  is  to  catch  the  pollen  which 
might  otherwise  be  deposited  in  the  new 
comb  that  they  build;  rendering  it  unfit 
for  the  purpose  intended.  As  soon  as 
the  comb  of  brood  is  capped  I  replace  it 
with  another.  I  keep  up  the  strength  of 
the  colony  by  shaking  young  bees  from 
other  colonies  in  front  of  the  hive.  By 
allowing  but  little  brood  in  the  hives  there 
is  but  little  tendency  to  build  drone 
comb,  even  while  the  bees  are  rais- 
ing a  young  queen.  (See  my  article 
on  page  329  for  1898).  The  empty  combs 
that  I  give  catch  but  little  honey  on  the 
sides  next  to  the  brood,  except  at  the  top, 
the  parts  next  to  the  brood  being  re- 
served for  pollen.  I  exchange  these  for 
empty  ones  as  often  as  necessary.  I  fill 
the  rest  of  the  hive  with  frames  furnished 
with  very  light  starters  of  wax,  not  foun- 
dation, although  a  very  narrow  strip  of 
extra  thin  foundation  would  not  be  ob- 
jectionable, but  the  wax  is  cheaper  and 
much  more  easily  put  on,  and  is  just  as 
good  in  every  respect.  I  think  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  tell  how  to  put  on  the 
starters. 

One  L  frame  full  of  comb  fills  eight  4^ 
X  4 14 ,  sections.  The  comb  should  rest  on 
the  bottom  of  the  section  and  fit  well 
against  the  two  sides,  but  if  it  does  not 
quite  reach  the  top,  no  matter.  A  drop 
of  melted  wax  near  each  upper  corner 
will  generally  hold  it  in  place  if  it  is  in- 
clined to  fall  over,  which  it  will  seldom 
do  if  well  fitted.  I  sometimes  stick  a  pin 
through  the  section  into  the  comb,  espec- 
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ially  if  it  is  filled  with   honey,  and   draw 
the  pin  when  I  clean  the  section. 

I  sometimes  extract  the  honey  before 
cutting  the  comb  from  the  brood  frames; 
but  when  one  colony  is  building  the 
combs  while  another  is  finishing  them, 
that  is  not  necessary;  but  if  any  honey 
has  been  capped  I  uncap  it,  unless 
a  whole  piece  is  capped  evenly  and 
the  comb  is  of  proper  thickness. 

I  know  of  some  writers  who  will  say 
this  is  too  fussy.  Of  course,  it  is  fussy; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  work 
in  the  apiary;  and,  in  my  opinion,  this 
fussing  pays  as  well  as  any  part  of  the 
work. 

I  will  mention  some  of  the  advantages 
of  this  plan. 

No  trouble  getting  the  bees  into  the 
supers;  consequently  a  greater  number  of 
filled  sections,  especially  if  the  honey  flow 
is  not  very  strong. 

The  combs  may  be  produced  during  a 
flow  of  honey  that  is  not  desirable  to  have 
in  the  sections. 

Such  colonies  as  do  not  finish  their 
work  neatly  may  build  the  comb  and 
others  finish  with  white  cappings. 

The  sections  will  be  but  little  soiled 
and  the  cappings  will  have  a  cleaner  and 
neater  apperance. 

The  comb  will  be  fastened  to  the  wood 
evenly  on  all  sides. 

And  "last  but  not  least"  no  Jish-haiie. 
Lander,  W^'o.  Dec.  20,  1S9S. 

RENDERING  WAX. 


How  Sulphuric  Acid  may  be  of  Assistance    in 
the  Matter.      A  Test  for  Ceresin. 


ARTHUR  C.  MIIvLER. 


w 


PROPOS  of  the  article  in  the  January 
Review,  on  wax  refining,  and  your 
editorial  thereon,  I  beg  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to   an   item   of  importance.      If  old 


combs  are  properh'  treated  he/ore  the 
melting,  the  pollen  and  silk  will  not  ab- 
.sorb  the  wa.x  nor  produce  the  jelly-like 
gum  referred  to;  and  much  of  the  annoy- 
ance of  reduction  will  be  avoided.  I  find 
the  best  method  is  to  place  the  combs  in 
a  strong  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
water  ( cold )  about  a  week  prior  to  the 
time  of  melting.  If  the  combs  are  well 
broken  up  and  occasionally  stirred  in  this 
solution,  the  acid  will  decompose  these 
troublesome  substances  and  a  large  part 
of  them  will  remain  behind  when  the 
crushed  comb  is  removed  to  the  melting 
pot. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
slow  melting  of  the  wax  and  not  allowing 
it  to  boil,  as  when  the  mass  reaches  that 
temperature,  the  propolis  is  quite  apt  to 
combine  with  the  wax.  If ,  after  this, 
the  press  is  applied,  all  of  the  wax 
will  be  recovered  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition. 

Caution:  When  melting  wax,  always  add 
to  the  water  acid  of  some  kind,  preferably 
sulphuric,  sufficient  to  neutralize  any  al- 
kali in  the  water,  otherwise  said  alkali 
will  affect  part  of  the  wax,  forming  a 
sort  of  soap. 

If  you  will  try  the  following  experi- 
ment, you  may  be  able  to  arrive  at  an  ap- 
proximate idea  of  the  amount  of  adulter- 
ation from  ceresin,  to  be  found  in  any 
wax  under  investigation.  Take  a  7-inch 
test  tube,  fill  it  '.^  full  of  water,  make 
with  it  a  saturated  solution  of  potash,  and 
hold  over  an  alcohol  lamp  until  it  boils. 
At  the  instant  of  boiling,  drop  in  a  piece 
of  wax  the  size  of  a  very  small  pea,  and 
instantly  remove  from  the  flame.  If  this 
is  done  rightly,  it  will  produce  a  perfect 
soap  or  emulsion  if  it  is  pure  beeswax; 
but  if  it  contains  ceresin,  the  latter  will 
rise  to  the  top.  You  may  have  to  try  this 
experiment  several  times  on  what  you 
know  is  pure  wax  before  you  are  able  to 
produce  a  perfect  emulsion,  as  sometimes 
an  instant's  too  long  of  boiling  will  cause 
the  wax  to  separate  from  the  solution. 

Providence,  R.  I.  Jan.  31,  1899. 
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A   SOLAR  WAX   HXTRACTOR. 

Oik-   Peculiarly   Ahapted    to  the    MellinjT   of 
Cappings  and  the  Piirifvinjj  of  Wax. 


\VM.   M'i:vov. 
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A-W  thanks 
to  30U,  Mr. 
Beck  vvi 111,  for  that 
very  valuable  let- 
ter on  rendering 
wax;  and,  also,  for 
the  photo  of  the 
])ress  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Re- 
view' for  January 
I S99.  1  shall 
make  a  press  like 
it;  and  when  rendering  old  combs  will 
use  it;  and  therebj-  get  a  Jiiuch  larger 
amount  of  wax  than  can  be  gotten  out  of 
old  combs  in  any  other  way. 


in  the  melting  up  of  old  faulty  combs  of 
anything  that  has  been  brought  to  the 
trout  in  the  bee  industry  for  many  years. 

While  on  my  rounds  through  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario  I  have  seen,  during  the 
last  nine  years,  many  thousands  of  old 
combs  in  use  that  should  have  been  made 
into  wax,  and  would  have  been  had  they 
been  mine;  because  I  do  not  believe  in 
keeping  even  one~  old  comb  that  is  not 
perfect  in  every  respect. 

I  have  a  fine  solar  wax  extractor  which 
I  bought  of  its  inventor,  Mr.  Alpaugh; 
and  it  is  worth  |;io.oo  a  season  for  melting 
the  cappings  into  wax.  It  has  a  fine, 
wire-cloth  basket,  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  an  old-fashioned,  wooden,  sap- 
trough,  which  hangs  across  the  high  end; 
and  when  the  cappings  melt  the  wax  falls 
down  in  showers  upon  a  slanting  sheet  of 
tin,  and  then  runs  down  to  the  end  of  it, 
and  drops  into  a  tin  pan.  The  basket  is 
hung  so  high  that  the  sun   shines   in  be- 


THIC  ALPAUGH  SOLAR  WAX  EXTRACTOR. 


Mr.  Gemmill,  of  Stratford,  Ontario, 
Canada,  who  is  the  most  thoroughly  prac- 
tical bee-keeper  that  I  ever  knew,  has  for 
some  time  been  using  a])ress  of  his  own 
contrivance;  and  his  gre;it  success  in  gel- 
ting  so  much  more  wax  out  of  old  combs 
than  was  ever  suppo.sed  to  be  in  them,  is 
going  to  cause  one  of  tlie  biggest    "stirs" 


tween  it  and  the  slanting  .sheet  of  tin. 
When  the  cappings  are  melted  I  lift  the 
basket  out  of  the  extractor,  turn  the  bas- 
ket upside  down,  and,  from  a  tea-kettle, 
pour  some  boiling  water  all  over  it.  This 
cleans  it  very  nicely  in  two  or  three  min- 
utes. I  then  fill  it  again  with  cappings 
and  hang  it  in  the  extractor.      The  comb- 
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basket  is  about  two  feet  long,  one  foot 
wide,  about  seven  inches  deep,  has  a 
wooden  rim  around  the  top  edge  of  it, 
and,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  the  shape  of 
an  old,  log  sap-trough. 

These  solar  wax  extractors  should  be 
made  about  32  inches  high  at  one  end, 
and  slant  down  to  8  inches  at  the  other, 
and  when  the  comb  basket  ( wax-strainer ) 
is  hung  up  across  the  high  end,  it  should 
be  six  inches  above  the  sheet  of  tin  that 
runs  slanting  down  to  the  wax  pan.  Ex- 
tractors like  these  should  be  bolted  upon 
a  platform,  so  that  any  person  can  with 
one   finger  turn  it  to  face  the  sun. 

After  the  large  plate  of  glass  is  put  in 
the  sash  that  covers  the  extractor,  the 
sash  should  be  fastened  with  hinges  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  extractor.  When  I 
melt  wax  over,  and  run  it  into  pans,  I  al- 
ways wind  some  papers  around  boards 
and  cover  the  pans  so  tightly  that  no  air 
can  get  at  the  wax;  and,  by  doing  that, 
I  have  not  had  one  cake  of  wax  cracked 
in  over  twenty  years. 

WOODBURN,  Ont.  Feb.  8,  1S99. 
RENDERING  BEESWAX. 


An  Improved  Boiling  Process;  The    Solar  Ex- 
tractor; how  the  Latter  may  be  used 
in   Purifying   Wax. 


C.   DAVENPORT. 

PROBABLY  few,  if  any,  of  those  who 
read  these  lines  have  done  more  ex- 
perimenting, or  tried  more  methods  of 
rendering  old  comb  into  wax,  than  I  have. 
I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  this  work  to  do, 
and  I  will  describe  the  method  I  have 
practiced  of  late. 

First,  however,  I  will  say  a  few  words 
about  solar  wax  extractors.  There  seems 
to  be  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  their  value  for  rendering  old  comb; 
some  asserting  that  a  large  per  cent,  of  the 


wax  is  lost  by  this  method,  while  others 
say  that  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  of  the 
wax  can  be  secured  by  this  method.  I 
have  found  that  a  great  deal  depends  up- 
on the  extractor  and  the  method  of  using 
it.  If  an  extractor  is  made  right,  very 
nearly  all  of  the  wax  can  be  obtained  from 
any  comb,  no  matter  how  old;  provided 
it  does  not  contain  pollen.  For  use  in 
the  North  an  extractor  should  have  doub- 
le glass,  and  be  made  with  close  joints, 
so  that  it  will  hold  the- heat;  then,  in  or- 
der to  secure  all  of  the  wax,  the  combs 
must  not  be  piled  on  top  of  each  other, 
but  spread  over  the  inside,  one  deep,  and 
left  until  all  wax  ceases  to  drain  out;  the 
time  varying,  of  course,  according  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  I  have  taken  the  refuse 
from  old  comb  so  treated,  boiled  it, and 
then  put  it  into  a  powerful  screw  press, 
and  obtained  but  very  little  wax;  no- 
where tiearly  enough  to  pay  for  the  ex- 
tra work.  I  have  not  only  tried  this  ex- 
periment once  but  a  ninnber  of  times, 
with  the  same  results.  If,  however,  the 
combs  contain  pollen,  or  are  piled  on  top 
of  one  another  in  the  extractor,  anywhere 
from  20  to  50  per  cent  of  wax  will  be  ob- 
tained from  the  refuse,  if  it  is  boiled  and 
put  under  a  strong  pressure.  The  length 
of  time  required  to  treat  old  comb  in  a 
solar  .extractor,  in  order  to  obtain  all  of 
the  wax,  is  so  great  as  to  make  its  use 
entirely  out  of  the  question;  if  much  is 
to  be  rendered;  besides,  as  a  rule,  most 
old  comb  contains  pollen;  so  I  have  set- 
tled upon  the  old  fashioned  method  of 
boiling,  as  being  the  quickest  and  most 
effective  way  of  rendering  old  comb.  By 
this  method  "s  or  more  of  the  wax  can  be 
obtained  without  the  use  of  a  press;  as  I 
have  demonstrated  by  careful  tests  and 
actual  weights. 

.\  very  important  part  of  the  boiling 
method  is  to  first  .soak  the  combs  in  wa- 
ter two  weeks  or  ten  days.  I  take  one  or 
two  or  more  barrels,  as  may  be  required, 
and  fill  them  with  comb;  then  pour  in  as 
much  water  as  they  will  hold,  weighting 
the  combs  down  with  stones.  I  should 
have  explained,  however,  that  after  I  have 
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put  a  bushel  or  so  of  combs  into  a  barrel, 
I  take  a  stick  that  is  three  or  four  feet 
long  and  two  or  three  inclies  in  diameter 
and  with  it  pound  and  break  them  up  in- 
to small  pieces;  then  another  basket  of 
comb  is  thrown  in  and  mashed  up;  and 
so  on,  until  the  barrel  is  filled.  This 
mashinj;  or  breakinjf  up  of  the  combs  is 
important.  Perhaps  soft  water  might  be 
better  for  this  .soaking,  but  I  take  hard 
water  right  out  of  the  well. 

When  I  am  ready  to  boil  the  comb  I 
place  a  large  wash  boiler  (used  exclusive- 
ly for  this  purpose)  on  the  stove,  and  fill 
it  about  half  full  of  water.  I  have  two 
sacks  (also  used  exclusively) for  this  pur- 
pose of  such  a  size  that  one  will  fit  in  the 
boiler  with  some  room  to  spare  after  it  is 
filled  with  comb.  .-Vfter  filling  a  sack 
with  comb  I  tie  a  stout  string  around  the 
moutli  of  it;  and  this  string  is  long 
enough  to  hang  over  the  side  of  the  boiler, 
and  thus  furnish  a  convenient  means 
of  turning  it  over  during  the  boiling  or 
for  removing  it  when  that  process  is  com- 
pleted. It  is  then  thrown  into  the  boiler 
and  no  attention  paid  to  it  until  the  wa- 
ter begins  to  boil  briskly.  I  then  take  a 
long  round  stick  about  four  inches  in  di- 
ameter at  the  large  end,  rounded  and 
made  very  smooth  with  sand  paper  so  it 
will  not  tear  the  sack,  and  with  it  press 
and  work  the  sack  around,  keeping  it  un- 
der the  water,  and  turning  it  by  the 
string  previously  mentioned.  This  press- 
ing of  the  sack  and  contents  is  vigorously 
and  thoroughly  done.  After  the  water 
begins  to  boil  it  requires  only  a  short 
time  for  the  wax  to  all  escape  from  the 
sack.  In  order  to  tell  when  the  sack  has 
been  in  long  enough,  I  raise  it  up  by  the 
string  and  let  it  drain  until  most  of  the 
water  has  run  out,  then  catch  a  few  drops 
in  a  dipper.  If  I  find  these  few  drops  free 
from  wax,  the  sack  is  taken  out.  If  tra- 
ces of  wax  are  seen  it  is  boiled  longer. 
The  object  of  having  two  sacks  is  that 
the  operator  may  be  kept  busy;  as  a  sack, 
when  first  removed  from  the  boiler,  is  so 
hot  that  the  refuse  cannot  be  emptied 
out. 


After  two  or  three  sacks  of  comb  have 
been  boiled,  the  wax  is  dipped  off  by 
means  of  a  long  handled  dipper  and  put 
into  a  large  pan.  Afterwards  it  is  either 
boiled  in  another  water  to  free  it  from 
impurities;  or,  if  at  a  time  when  a  sun  ex- 
tractor will  work,  it  is  freed  from  impu- 
rities by  running  it  through  that.  As  I 
have  mine  arranged  it  will  free  wax  from 
foreign  matter  as  well  or  better  than  can 
be  done  by  the  use  of  water. 

My  present  solar  wax  extractor  is  a 
small  one  called  the  Doolittle;  and,  as 
there  are  probably  thousands  of  these  in 
use,  it  may  be  of  interest  for  me  to  explain 
how  I  arranged  mine  so  it  wonld  cleanse 
or  purify  wax.  In  the  first  place,  when 
I  received  it  I  put  in  another  bottom 
over  the  one  already  there,  as  there  were 
cracks  between  the  boards  of  which  it 
was  formed.  The  whole  inside  was  also 
painted  black.  The  sheet  iron  tray  on 
the  inside  was  so  made  that  the  cover 
could  not  fit  down  tight,  so  a  strip  was 
cut  off  this  sheet  iron,  on  each  side,  the 
whole  length, so  that  it  would  fit  down  in- 
side the  extractor.  The  sides  of  this  tray 
were  then  bent  over  a  little,  so  that  when 
a  strip  was  nailed  on  each  side,  under- 
neath, to  support  it,  it  was  still  low 
enough  so  it  did  not  prevent  the  cover 
from  shutting  down  tight.  Strips  were 
also  nailed  on  all  around  the  edge  of  the 
cover  in  order  to  make  it  fit  as  tightly 
as  possible.  The  piece  ot  screen  that 
went  across  the  tray  was  taken  off  and 
the  tray  reversed,  thus  bringing  the  open 
end  up  and  the  closed  end  down.  In 
this  closed  end  a  few  fine  holes  were 
punched  about  an  inch  and  a  half  up 
from  the  bottom,  so  that  the  liquid  wax 
could,  when  it  rose  that  high,  escape 
through  into  the  pan  below.  I  keep  the 
extractor  inclined  but  slightly,  so  the 
wax  will  run  slowly,  and  most  of  the  for- 
eign matter  settles  on  the  tray  before  the 
wax  rises  high  enough  to  drip  into  the 
pan  below.  The  extractor  being  made  so 
tight,  the  heat  is  retained  and  the  wax 
in  the  pan  stays  liquid  so  long  that  the 
dirt  settles  to  the  bottom  the  same  as 


no 
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when  water  is  used.  Running  it  through 
the  second  time  will  remove  almost  all 
foreign  matter.  For  cleansing  wax  in 
this  way,  -and  for  rendering  cappings  is 
about  the  only  use  I  make  of  the  solar 
extractor;  for  the  boiling  process  is  so 
much  quicker.  After  one  acquires  the 
knack  of  it,  one  can,  by  using  an  extra 
boiler  or  kettle  in  which  to  heat  water, 
render  a  large  amount  in  one  day;  and, 
by  the  process  which  I  have  described, 
the  refuse  will  not  contain  enough  wax 
to  pay  to  fuss  with  any  press  that  I  know 
any  thing  about. 

It  is  very  important,  however,  to  have 
the  sacks  I  have  mentioned  made  of  the 
right  material;  woven  cloth  will  not  ans- 
swer  at  all.  They  must  be  made  from 
coarse,  knit,  cotton  stuff,  like  that  in  a 
cheap  but  heavy,  coarse,  knit  cotton 
sock.  Mine  are  made  from  a  coarse  qual- 
ity of  knit,  cotton  underwear  that  I 
bought  for  this  purpose;  as  such  material 
could  be  procured  in  such  form  only. 
Fine,  or  close-knit,  goods  will  not  ans- 
wer; and  if  any  try  to  use  woven  cloth  of 
any  kind  they  will  find  that  there  is  a 
large  per  cent,  of  wax  left  in  the  '  'slum- 
gum."  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  test  the 
great  difference  the  material  makes,  by 
making  a  small  sack  out  of  woven  cloth, 
fill  it  with  comb,  boil  and  treat  it  as  I 
have  described;  then  use  a  knit  cotton 
sock  for  a  sack  and  note  the  difference 
in  the  '"shim-gum"  after  it  is  cold.  If 
the  refuse  from  old  comb  that  has  been 
rendered  by  boiling  contains  wax,  it  can 
be  readily  detected  after  it  is  cold;  but 
refuse  from  a  solar  extractor  may  contain 
much  wax  without  one  being  able  to  de- 
tect it  unless  it  is  further  treated  in  some 
way. 

Possibl}'  it  might  be  of  interest  to  some 
for  me  to  briefly  explain  how  I  came  to 
find  out  that  the  difference  in  the  mate- 
rial from  which  sacks  are  made  has  so 
much  to  do  with  results.  A  few  years 
ago  I  was  one  day  rendering  old  combs, 
by  the  boiling  process,  out  of  doors,  in  a 
large  open  kettle.  For  a  sack  I  was  us- 
ing  an  ordinary   grain   sack,  and  ,as  the 


refuse  contained  a  large  per  cent,  of  wax, 
I  put  it  through  a  press.  A  little  boy 
who  was  staying  at  our  place  at  the  time, 
was  much  interested  in  the  work.  He 
found  a  small,  old  kettle  that  h  id  been  cast 
aside,  and  wanted  to  try  the  work  him- 
self. So  1  started  a  sm.ill  fire  for  him, 
and  told  him  to  go  into  the  house  and  ask 
for  a  small  sack.  They  told  him  there 
was  none;  but  the  hired  girl  had  washed 
some  stockings  and  hung  them  on  the 
line  to  dry  and  one  of  them  had  fallen 
down.  He  took  this  and  filled  it  with 
old  comb,  and  gave  it  a  vigorous  stirring 
in  the  kettle,  as  he  had  seen  me  do.  La- 
ter, when  he  broui^ht  the  refuse  for  me 
to  press,  I  saw  there  was  no  wax  in  it. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  if  hot  wax 
is  put  into  ail}-  dish  it  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  clean  the  dish,  hence,  one 
should  have  a  boiler,  dipp2r  and  pan  to 
be  used  for  this  purpose  only.  A  strong 
solution  of  water  and  concentrated  lye 
will,  however,  remove  wax  from  any 
thing;  but,  in  the  case  of  tin,  it  dis- 
colors it. 

SorTHERN  Minn.   March,  i,  1899. 

THE  CANADIAN  PURE  HONEY  BILL. 
Some  Statements  Corrected. 


S.  T.  PETTIT. 


BEAR  Mr.  Hutchinson:  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  when  people  get  excited  or 
deeply  moved  over  discussing  an  impor- 
tant matter  it  sometimes  happens  that 
exaggerations  creep  in ;  but  in  the  case  here 
referred  to  actual  inventions  were  employ- 
ed, and  our  bill  suffered.  We  have  now 
all  had  time  enough  to  come  to  ourselves 
sufficiently  to  let  truth  prevail.  I  wish 
for  nothing  more. 

In  the  Bee-Keepers'  Review  for  1S95, 
page  348,  the  following  may  be  found: 
"It  would  help  somj  toward  peace  if 
Canadians  would  cease  trying  to  get  a  law 
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passed  for  the  purpose  of  persecuting 
their  neighbors.  The  sugar  honey  law, 
which  has  been  offered  to  two  parHa- 
nients  in  succession  gives  itself  away  by 
its  wor(Hng;  evidently  not  so  much  intend- 
ed for  general  enforcement  as  for  a  handy 
club  to  hit  prominent  heritics."  Certain- 
ly, these  are  strange  statements.  Com- 
ments are  unnecessary.  The  bill  below,  is 
a  sufticient  answer. 

Then,  farther  along,  the  writer  contin- 
ues "The  act  is  so  draconically  worded,, 
that  the  most  innocent  beginner  in  the 
land  could  be  put  in  prison  under  it  for 
no  greater  crime  than  feeding  sugar  to  his 
starving  bees  to  keep  them  alive  over 
winter." 

Doubtless,  Mr.  Kditor,  some  one  must 
have  imposed  upon  the  Review.  I  wrote 
the  Bill,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it, 
and  I  regret  that  it  did  not  become  law 
unmutilated,  but,  to  place  beyond  con- 
troversy the  point  as  to  whether,  when 
first  introduced  to  Parliment,  it  contained 
the  necessary  proviso  for  feeding  sugar  to 
bees  when  necesssay  to  do  so  for  food  for 
them,  I  wrote  T.  S.  Sproule,  M.  P.,  who 
had  the  bill  in  charge,  and  here  is  his  re- 
ply, and  also  the  bill  which,  in  due  course, 
he  kindly  sent  me. 

M.\RKD.\LE,  Jan.  31,  1899. 
My  Dear  Pettit— 

I  was  most  agreeably  sur- 
prised, on  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  26tli 
inst.  to  hear  from  an  old  friend  whom  1 
have  so  often  tliought  of  and  wondered 
how  he  was  fareing  in  life.  I  need  scarce- 
ly say  I  trust  our  pleasant  associations  to- 
gether during  the  time  you  were  in  Otta- 
wa, and  the  faithful  and  energetic  way 
you  stuck  to  and  advocated  the  "Pure 
Honey"  question,  endeared  you  to  me  to 
such  an  extent  that  I  can  never  do  other 
than  think  in  the  most  kindly  way  of  yrui. 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  in  the  first 
Kill  there  was  provision  for  feeding  bees 
sugar  when  refjuireil  for  food,  but  it  is  so 
long  since,  and  memory  is  so  treacherous, 
that  I  tnight  be  mistaken;  and,  to  put  it 
beyond  contradiction,  I  have  written  the 
clerk  of  the  Distribution  Office  to  send 
me  a  copy  of  the  orginal  Bill  as  introduc- 
ed; and  when  that  is  received  I  will  for- 
wanl  it  to  you,  and  then  you  can  put  an 
effiectual    quietus    to  those    untruthful 


statements  which  from  time  to   time   ap- 
pear in  the  bee  journals. 

Vours  truly, 

T.  S.  Sproule. 
S.  T.  Pettit  lisq., 
Belmont.   Ont. 

(Copy  of  the  Bill.) 
TTK;R  Majesty,  by  and   with  the   advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Commons  of  Canada,  enacts  as  follows: 

No  imitation  of  honey,  or  "sugar  hon- 
ey" so  called,  or  other  substitute  for  hon- 
ey manufacturetl  or  produced  from  cane 
sugar  or  from  any  other  substances  other 
than  those  which  bees  gather  from  nat- 
ural sources,  shall  be  manufactured  or 
produced  or  oiTered  for  sale  in  Canada, 
or  sold  therein;  and  every  person  who 
contravenes  the  provisions  of  this  Act  in 
any  manner  shall,  on  summary  conviction, 
incur  a  penalty  not  exceeding  four  hun- 
dred and  not  lers  than  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  in  default  of  payment  shall  be 
liable  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding twelve  months  and  not  less  than 
three  months:  Provided  that  this  Act 
shall  not  be  interpreted  or  construed  to 
prevent  the  giving  of  sugar  in  any  form 
to  bees,  to  be  consumed  by  them  as  food. 

Yes,  the  bill  was  offered  to  two  parlia- 
ments in  succession;  but  it  did  not  fail 
because  of  its  faultiness,  but  because  of 
the  malicious  and  unscrupulous  attacks 
upon  it  from  those  within  our  own  ranks; 
assisted  mightily  by  mixers  and  adultera- 
tors. We  have  similar  laws  to  protect 
our  butter  and  cheese;  and  we  know  how- 
to  appreciate  them. 

Bki.mon'T,  Ont.  March,  15,  1899. 


ood  things 

'2ii  Pram  Oftier  Joufoals, 


SET.ECTriD  BY  DR.  A,  B.  MASON. 


HKK-KKKPING    AN    KNNOBIJNG    PURSUIT. 

TN  the  report  of  the  late  annual  meeting, 
i  of  the  Ontario  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion, published  in  the  Canadian  Bee  Jour- 
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nal,  the  president,  Mr.  M.  B.  Holmes,  in 
his  admirable  address,  uttered  these  truth- 
ful and  forceful  words: — 

It  is  only  natural  that  we  look  back- 
ward over  the  time  that  has  so  quickly 
passed  since  our  last  meeting,  and  note 
the  successes,  the  reverses,  the  mistakes, 
the  griefs  and  the  shadows  which  have 
fallen  to  our  lot;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
we  lay  oi:r  plans  to  avoid  (if  possible )  the 
griefs  and  mistakes,  and  to  court  only 
success,  and  with  the  experience  which 
we  have  of  necessity  gained,  we  certainly 
ought  to  be  better  bee-keepers  and  better 
men  and  citizens  in  every  way. 

In  this  connection  I  venture  (with  par- 
donable pride )  the  assertion  that  those 
who  have,  for  any  considerable  time, 
made  bee-keeping  a  special  stud}-,  are  al- 
most invariably  good  men  and  good  citi- 
zens. 

How  it  makes  our  hearts  thrill  with 
pleasure  to  know  that  a  leader  among 
such  grand  men,  and  masters  in  our  loved 
pursuit  as  compose  the  Ontario  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Association,  utters  such  words  of 
cheer;  words  that  meet  with  a  glad  re- 
sponse from  the  kindly,  noble  hearts  of 
so  many  of  our  fraternity;  those  who, 
with  loving  thoughts  and  kindly  words, 
are  not  only  willing,  but  anxious  to  do  all 
they  can  to  advance  the  interests  of  our 
specialty. 

Although  we  are  prone  to  forget  "those 
things  which  are  behind,"  and  reach  out 
for  "those  things  which  are  before,"  it  is 
well  to  be  reminded  by  such  as  Mr.  Holmes 
that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  let  our  thoughts 
revert  to  the  past  and  note  our  "success- 
es;" and  consider  well  what  has  contrib- 
uted to  our  success;  as  well  as  to  study 
well  the  causes  of  our  "reverses"  and 
"mistakes"  so  as  to  be  able  to  remove 
them. 

Experience,  we  know,  is  a  splendid 
teacher,  although  she  sometimes  "charges 
high  for  tuition,"  and,  although  griefs  and 
shadows  niay  have  been  mixed  with  our 
successes,  they  may  generally,  if  not  al- 
ways, be  but  the  school-master  who  is 
trying  to  help  us;  and,  if  we  accept  and 
improve  by  means  of  these  lessons  we 
surely  shall  be  better  and  more  successful 
"men  and  citizens"  and  bee-keepers. 


As  I  write  these  words  there  come  to 
me  the  words  of  one  of  our  largest  honey 
producers  and  most  noted  bee-keepers. 
I'll  not  tell  you  his  name;  but  at  the  Buf- 
falo Convention  of  the  U.  S.  B.  K.  Asso- 
ciation, in  1S97,  he  gave  us  a  splendid 
talk.  Although  he  has  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  attending  bee-keepers'  conven- 
tions during  late  years,  yet  when  I  wrote 
him  recently  asking  him  to  write  a  paper 
for  the  coming  Philadelphia  convention, 
knowing  that  anything  he  might  write 
would  be  of  value,  his  reply  was: 

It  would  please  me  vastly  to  become  a 
factor,  however  small,  and  work  once 
more  with  those  *  *  who  are  unselfishly 
laboring  to  place  our  industry  on  a  high- 
er plane.  Among  the  ver}  pleasant  mem- 
ories of  my  life  are  the  days  I  have  spent 
in  conventions  with  bee-keepers.  Bee- 
keepers as  aclass,  toniy  mind,  are  way  up. 
There  have  always  been  fine  noble  men 
in  our  ranks;  men  whose  last  thought 
would  be  to  use  the  occasion  for  purely 
selfish  ends.  I  think  the  high  moral 
standard  of  the  men  in  our  business,  is 
remarkable. 

It  is  pleasant  to  feel  and  know  that  the 
leaders  in  our  speciality,  both  men  and 
women,  are  good  and  noble;  working  un- 
selfishly for  the  good  of  our  enchanting 
pursuit. 

Mr.  Holmes  closes  his  address  by  hop- 
ing "that  the  Ontario  Bee-Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation may  have  an  ever  increasing 
prosperity  and  flourish  forever."  My  ! 
but  isn't  that  a  big  "hope?"  "An  ever 
increasing  prosperity  !"  Well,  if  his 
"hope"  is  realized  (and  I  guess  we  all 
"hope"  it  will  be)  and  it  prospers  for  the 
next  decade  in  the  same  ratio  it  has  since 
its  organization,  I'm  afraid  its  members 
will  feel  a  good  deal  "stuck  up;"  but  I 
hope  they'll  not  be  stuck  up  with  any 
thing  worse  than  honey. 

BEE-KEEPERS  WHO   .\RE  "CUPPERS." 

Following  Mr.  Holmes'  address  was  a 
paper  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Sibbald  on  "Spring 
Management,"  which,  with  the  discus- 
sion following  it,  is  so  full  of  good  things 
that  it  is  a  diilicult  matter  to  select  the 
good  without  taking  too  much  space, 
and  It  would  be  too  late  to  be  of  benefit 
this  Spring,  but  I  may  say  that  the  essay- 
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ist  recommended  the  clipping  of  all 
queens.  This  brought  out  (juite  a  lengthy 
I)ut  verj^  interesting  discussion  by  such 
men  as  Mr.  J.  H.  Hall,  who  advised  to 
"keep  on  clipping,"  and  that  he  had 
"been  a  clipper"  for  23  years,  and  we 
know  he's  a  "clipper"  in  more  ways  than 
one.  And  such  men  as  Wni.  McEvoy, 
Mr.  Gemmill,  Mr.  J.  K.  Darling,  and  a 
goodly  number  of  others,  are  all  "clip- 
pers. ' ' 

Mr.  A.  Boomer's  experience  has  been 
such  that  he  is  not  in  favor  of  clipping, 
and  Mr.  R.  F.  Holterman  said:  "I  would 
not  like  to  lay  down  a  universal  rule  for 
clipping."  Mr.  Darling  was  forced  into 
it  by  a  very  disagreeable  neighbor,  and, 
he  added,  "I  don't  know  that  he  ever  did 
me  a  greater  favor  in  his  life.  I  know  he 
didn't;  he  has  saved  swarms  for  me  that  I 
would  have  lost  if  I  hadn't  clipped." 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Holterman  gave 
very  poor  reasons  for  not  being  a  "clip- 
per." Living  in  the  city,  as  I  do,  not 
having  a  place  to  keep  our  bees  near 
the  house,  and  not  keeping  enough  to 
make  it  pay  to  watch  for  swarms,  I  believe 
I  would  not  keep  anj-  if  I  couldn't  clip 
the  queen's  wing,  or  have  some  other 
method  for  keeping  the  lad\'  of  the  house 
from  gadding  off  with  a  swarm  whenever 
she  wanted  to.  I  would  sooner  lose  a 
queen  occasionally  during  swarming 
time  than  to  quite  often  lose  both  the 
queen  and  the  swarm. 

.\NTIUOTES  FOR  BKK-STINGS. 

I  presume  most  bee-keepers  have  often 
wi.shed  they  had  some  reliable  remedy 
for  the  unpleasant  results  that  usually 
come  on  being  stung;  especially  to  those 
who  have  not  become  accustomed  to  be- 
ing stung.  I  have  often  wished  for  such 
a  remedy  that  could  be  used  on  visitors 
and  neighbors  who  will  sometimes  get 
stung  when  in  the  region  of  our  bees;  and 
I've  never  found  a  better  remedy  than 
the //«;«<v//(7/«' application  of  some  one  of 
the  "essential  oils;"  like  the  oil  of  cinna- 
mon, or  the  oil  of  wintergreen;  or  the  oil 
of  cloves;  but  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit 
the  applicatiou  must  be  made  at  once.     To 


wait  a  minute  makes  a  wonderful  differ- 
ence in  the  good  accomplished.  For 
many  years  we  have  kept  a  small  bottle 
of  the  oil  of  cinnamon  where  it  could  be 
had  in  an  instant  when  needed. 

The  following,  which  the  Canadian 
Bee  Jovirnal  copies  from  the  British  Bee 
Journal,  may  be  still  better;  at  any  rate  I 
am  going  to  try  it,  for  we  want  the  best 
there  is  for  our  friends.  Here  is  the  ar- 
ticle referred  to. 

Your  correspondent  *  *  asks  in  the 
British  Bee  Journal  *  *  *  whether  some  of 
your  medical  readers  will  advise  a  course 
of  treatment  for  bee  stings.  *  *  The  un- 
pleasant results  from  the  sting  of  a  bee 
are  due  to  formic  acid.  An  antidote  must 
therefore  be  sought  for  in  the  application 
of  an  alkali.  The  sting  is  left  in  the  flesh 
with  the  poison-bag  attached;  don't  re- 
move it  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  as  by 
so  doing  you  squeeze  the  bag  and  empty 
the  rest  of  the  poison  into  the  puncture; 
but  take  a  pen-knife  and  scrape  the  sting 
out  close  to  the  sting,  after  which  im- 
mediately apply  the  following  mixture: 
Scrubb's  ammonia,  hazeline  and  soft-soap, 
in  equal  parts. 

Needless  to  say  that  the  bottle  should 
be  kept  handy  when  manipulating  bees, 
as,  unless  the  antidote  is  applied  at  once, 
it  will  be  of  little  use,  the  poison  being 
absorbed  so  rapidly.  "^  *  It  should  be  kept 
well  corked.  *  *  *  If  it  is  as  successful 
with  others  as  it  has  been  with  me,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  give  the  readers  of  your  Jour- 
nal detailed  instructions  as  to  its  manu- 
facture. 

In  using  any  of  these  remedies,  note  the 
importance  of  using  them  immediately 
after  the  sting  is  removed;  and,  of  course, 
the  sting  should  be  removed  immediately 
after  entering  the  flesh,  and  by  scraping, 
instead  of  pulling  it  out. 

HOW  TO    SECURE  THE  BEST  BEES. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bee-Keeper  is  a  brief  article  by  Mr. 
G.  M.  Doolittle  on  "The  Best  Bee;"  but 
when  I  had  written  this  far  I  noticed  it 
was  copied  from  (ylcanings.  It  had  es- 
caped my  notice  in  Gleanings,  and,  being 
in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  look  it  up  in 
that  journal,  I'll  quote  from  the  Ameri- 
can   Bee-Keeper.      Mr.  Doolittle  says:^ 

From  my  standpoint  a  true  solution  de- 
pends upoa  which  we  areproduciug,  comb 
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or  extracted  honey.  If  I  were  producing 
extracted  honey  aUogether  I  think  I 
would  select  the  darker  Italian,  or  those 
produced  from  queens  reared  from  an  im- 
ported mother,  allowing  these  queens  to 
mate  with  whatever  drones  there  were 
about  the  apiary,  *  ■•  whether  from  Ital- 
ians, hybrids,  or  black  stock.  If  I  were 
working  for  comb  honey  exclusively,  then 
I  would  ])rocure  a  good  queen  of  the  gold- 
en variet}-,  rearing  all  queens  from  her, 
and  allow  them  to  mate  with  any  drones 
they  might  chance  to  meet.  *  ••■  Such  di- 
rect cross  always  gives  the  greatest  vigor. 
*  *  All  my  experience  goes  to  prove  that 
thoroughbred  golden  Italian  queens,  ma- 
ted to  drones  of  either  black  or  hybrid 
stock  give  bees  equal  to  the  very  best  for 
comb-honey  purposes.  *  """  I  should  pre- 
fe.'  not  to  have  these  queens  meet  drones 
from  young  queens  reared  from  imported 
mothers  •■  "•■"  for  the  reason  that,  as  a 
rule,  workers  having  much  imported 
blood  in  them  do  not  cap  their  honey 
nearly  so  nice  and  captivating  to  the  eye 
as  do  those  having  more  of  the  golden, 
hybrid  or  (rerman  blood  in  them. 

To  sum  up  I  would  sa}-,  first  have  your 
queens  mate  with  drones  as  distantly  re- 
lated to  your  queens  as  possible;  second, 
use  queens  as  closely  relaied  to  imported 
Italian  stock  as  possible  where  working 
for  extracted  honey,  for  there  are  no  bees 
in  the  world,  in  my  opinion,  that  excel 
those  onegeneration  from  imported  stock, 
for  honey -gathering.  Third,  where  white 
capping  of  combs  becomes  one  of  the 
great  objects  to  work  for  ■"  *  then 
choose  the  golden  Italians. 

The  editor  of  the  American  Bee-Keep- 
er  comments,  in  part,  by  saying: — 

We  became  convinced  years  ago  that  the 
bee-keeper  who  regarded  color  as  an  in- 
dex of  honey-gathering  qualities,  was 
liable  to  disappointment,  and  each  suc- 
ceeding year  has  tended  to  confirn'.  the 
validity  of  our  claim.  *  *  *  We  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  existence  of  supe- 
rior honey-gathering  strains,  *  *  *  and 
we  presume  that  Mr.  Doolittle's  careful 
selection  in  breeding  has  given  him  the 
ver\-  best  of  these  to  be  found  among  the 
golden  Italians;  but  we  are  not  speaking 
without  experience  when  we  say  that  col- 
or is  not  a  safe  guide  in  the  selection  of 
stock,  either  as  to  prolificacy,  industry, 
or  comb-building  qualities.  ""  *  The  ob- 
ject of  bee-kee])iiig  being  the  production 
of  honey,  either  comb  or  extracted,  the 
honey-gathering  qualities  of  the  Ijees  eni- 
ploved  is  the  paramount  requisite.  Mr. 
Doolittle  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  no 
bees  in  the  world  excel  those  one  genera- 


tion removed  from  imported  stock,  in 
this  respect;  *  *  that  while  the  golden 
Italians  possess  the  desirable  trait  of  su- 
perior work  in  ca]:)ping  their  honey,  they 
are  in  no  way  second,  as  to  honey  gather- 
ing qualities,  to  those  he  reconnnends 
for  the  production  of  extracted  honey. 
Why,  then,  the  advisability  of  using  the 
darker  bee  at  all,  there  being  no  objec- 
tion to  the  whiteness  of  cappings  in  the 
case  of  extracted   honey  ? 

There  is  much  in  little  in  Mr.  Doolittle's 
brief  article  on  what  queens  to  raise,  and 
how  to  have  them  crossed  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  best  results;  and  my  experience 
with  the  darker,  and  the  golden  Italians 
has  been  nearly  the  same  as  his;  but  I  have 
a  preference  for  the  darker  strain,  for  they 
seem  to  do  just  a  little  better  in  the  way 
of  extracted  honey  production.  It  seems 
to  me  that  Editor  Hill  draws  the  right 
inference  from  what  Mr.  Doolittle  savs 
about  the  honey  producing  qualities  of 
the  darker,  and  of  the  golden  strains  of 
Italian  bees.  For  Mr.  Doolittle  says  "I 
think  I  would  select  the  darker  Italian  in 
producing  extracted  honey,  and  would  rear 
all  queens  for  producing  comb-honey 
from  the  golden  variety."  If  the  golden 
variety  of  bees  are  as  good  honey  produc- 
ers as  the  darker,  then  why  have  more 
than  one  variety,  and  that  the  golden  ? 
Toi^EDO,  Ohio,  March  25,  1S99. 


Department  of 

riticism 


CONDUCTED   BY   R.  I..  TAYI^OR. 


Blame  vvliere  you  nmst,  be  candid  where  you  can, 
And  be  each  critic  the  Good-natured  Man. 

GOLDSMITH. 


QUEEN  TRAPS  AND  THE  CONTROL  OF 
INCREASE. 

Though  perhaps  not  strictly  within  my 
domain,  I  desire  first  to  notice  an  unpub- 
lished account  of  the  experience  of  Mr. 
S.,  of  Hopkins  Mo.,  in  managing  an  out- 
apiary  with  queea-traps,  without  increase, 
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with  only  one  visit  a  week.  He  had  done 
it  in  pnrsuance  of  some  jjjeneral  advice  I 
had  given  him,  and  now  he  writes  to  find 
oiu  wherein  he  was  wronj;  in  his  practice, 
sugtj^estin^- that  an  answer  in  the  Review 
wonld  reach  him.  The  i)art  of  his  letter 
that  is  material  at  present  is  in  snbstance 
as  follows:  "Season  of  '97  we  had  a  great 
white  clover  honey  flow,  long  continued; 
and  I  averaged  100  lbs.  of  extracted  hon- 
ey a  colony,  but  I  lost  seven  swarms,  and 
three  colonies  out  of  twenty-five  were 
queenless  in  the  fall.  I  visited  them 
every  week,  returned  virgin  queen  or  old 
one,  cleaned  traps  of  drones,  at  last  giv- 
ing virgin  queen  a  chance  to  mate.  I 
ilid  not  like  the  traps.  The  hives  were 
in  a  hickory  grove,  the  weather  was  hot, 
and  no  wind  could  reach  them  on  three 
sides.  Kvery  time  I  went  I  found  the 
trap  and  end  of  the  hive  covered  with 
bees,  although  there  were  one  or  two  em- 
pty cases  on  top.  I  think  some  young 
queens  got  through  the  zinc,  and  so  led 
away  swarms.  Again,  several  virgin 
queens  may  be  caught  in  the  trap  and  all 
perish."  In  the  first  place,  with  no 
chance  for  the  circulation  of  air,  your 
apiary  was  in  an  improper  situation  for 
colonies  so  strong  as  yours  appear  to  have 
been.  Next,  it  was  a  mistake,  in  so  hot 
a  place,  and  with  such  a  honey-flow,  not 
to  have  allowed  an  increase  of  one  swarm 
from  each  colony;  even  if  the  colonies 
had  to  be  reunited  in  the  fall  or  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  To  have  managed  the 
making  of  such  increase,  you  should,  up- 
on finding  a  colony  that  had  swarmed, 
have  at  once  taken  from  it  all  brood 
combs,  with  sufficient  bees  to  care  for  the 
brood,  and  put  them  in  a  new  hive,  leav- 
ing the  queen  and  the  rest  of  the  bees  in 
the  old  hive,  giving  them  new  frames 
furnished  with  foundation  or  starters.  I 
think  you  would  haveg<Aten  more  surplus 
bv  that  course.  There  is  a  limit  to  the 
number  of  bees  that  can  be  kept  in  one 
hive,  sometimes,  even  if  their  dissatis- 
faction does  not  amount  to  enough  to 
compel  them  to  swarm.  But,  if  you  had 
to  prevent  increase,  your  greatest  error 


was  that,  instead  of  stamping  out  the 
swarming  fever  at  once,  you  nursed  it  by 
returning  queens,  both  old  and  young 
ones.  When  the  prime  swarm  issued,  the 
old  queen  should  have  been  removed; 
that  would  have  allayed  the  fever  until 
the  young  queens  began  to  emerge,  when 
the  proper  course  to  pursue  would  have 
been  to  remove  all  queen  cells,  and  young 
queens  except  one,  and  then  to  take  off 
the  trap.  A  few  young  queens,  of  which, 
you  would  have  plent)',  kept  well  fed  in 
cages  to  be  used  as  needed  in  supplying 
colonies  would  often  enable  you  to  re- 
move cells  a  little  before  the  queens  be- 
gan to  emerge,  thus  simplifying  the  mat- 
ter to  some  extent.  You  say  you  think 
queens  got  through  zinc,  and  that  you 
lost  some  swarms,  but  you  do  not  say 
what  evidence  }^ou  have  of  those  facts. 
As  you  were  present  but  a  small  part  of 
the  time,  I  surmise  you  arrived  at  your 
conclusion  because  you  found  a  colony 
now  and  then  dapleted  of  bees.  If 
that  is  so,  niiv  it  not. be  that,  instead  of 
going  away,  your  swarms  went  to  a  dif- 
ferent hive  ?  a  very  natural  thing  for  them 
to  do  under  the  circumstances.  My 
queens,  at  least,  do  not  get  through  the 
zinc.  That  several  young  queens  should 
be  found  dead  in  a  trap  is  nothing  to  be 
alarmed  at.  There  wo  aid  yet  be  one  left 
in  the  hive.  If  the  last  queen  should 
get  into  the  trap  she  would  survive  there 
a  long  lime — certainly  longer  that  a  week. 
During  very  hot  weather  you  would  pro- 
bably fintl  it  an  advantage,  by  way  of  pre- 
venting the  nees  from  lying  out,  to  add 
to  the  ventilation  of  the  hive  by  laying 
three  or  four  small  nails,  or  other  equiv- 
alent, on  the  top  edge  of  super  so  as  to 
secure  a  small  opening  between  it  and  the 
cover.  Finally,  it  would  be  wise  to  se- 
cure the  mating,  in  nuclei,,  of  a  few  of  the 
numerous  young  ([ueens  you  would  find, 
to  be  u.sed  later  in  re  pieening  queenless 
colonies. 

The  above  is  germane  to  a  topic  lately 
discussed  to  some  extent  by  editor  Root 
and  Dr.  Miller  in  Gleanings,  90  and  122, 
instigated  by  the  plan  given  by  Mr.  Getaz 
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(Gleanings,  90)  for  the  prevention  of  in- 
crease. His  plan  is  to  return  the  bees 
and  remove  the  queen  of  the  prime  swarm, 
and  then,  having  adjusted  a  trap,  to  let 
the  young  queens  "fight  it  out."  Both 
Mr.  Root  and  Dr.  Miller  object  to  this 
method,  and  with  the  best  of  reasons. 
Whatever  may  be  the  strength  of  the  de- 
sire to  Stvarni  under  other  circumstances 
under  these  of  an  overflowing  colony  and 
young  queens  emerging  it  may  well  be 
called  insane.  I  have  had  them  swarm 
under  these  circumstances  after  the  hon- 
ey-flow had  ceased  entirely.  Mr.  Getaz 
says  "It  will  take  but  a  few  days  to  de- 
termine which  queen  will  remain."  If 
he  admits  that  a  week  or  ten  days  are  "a 
few  da3-s,"  he  may  be  measurably  correct. 
I  am  convinced  that  this  length  of  time  is 
none  to  long;  for,  under  the  "insane  de- 
sire," the  bees  are  careful  of  their  queen 
cells  and  will  protect  their  queens  against 
each  other.  I  remember  once  in  partic- 
ular of  having  a  colony  which  I  suppos- 
ed had  but  one  queen  left,  nevertheless, 
it  kept  up  frequent  attempts  to  swarm  for 
several  days;  and,  upon  investigation,  I 
found  it  had  had  two  queens  all  of  the 
time.  Little  work  of  any  kind  is  done 
while  the  bees  remain  in  this  state  of  un- 
certainty and  excitement;  and  the  chances 
are  that  the  week  or  ten  days  will  take  the 
heart  out  of  the  honey-season.  The  only 
way  I  know  of  meeting  the  situation  ad- 
equately is  to  apply  the  advice  herein  be- 
fore given  to  Mr.  S. 

Editor  Root  vigorously  combats  Mr. 
Getaz's  plan,  but  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine from  his  language  what  specific 
course  he  would  advise.  He  says:  "It 
will  not  do  to  thwart  the  bees — that  is, 
once  let  them  get  the  desire  and  then 
forestall  them.  The  thing  to  do  w  to  keep 
away  the  desire.  Cont-ol  of  increase  based 
on  any  other  plan  is  almost  sure  to  be  a 
failure.       'To     keep     away   the     desire.' 

Right   here  Stenog stops   long 

enough  to  observe:  'There  is  a  great  .ser- 
mon in  these  words;  for  what  evils  have 
not  been  hatched  by  a  failure  to  kill  the 
brood  by  crushing  out  that  desire.  '  "     I 


thought  I  understood  what  the  editor 
meant  until  he  modified  it  by  adopting 
Stenog's  idea,  "to  kill  the  brood  by  crush- 
ing out  the  desire;"  then  his  meaning  be- 
came altogether  murky  and  involved.  If 
his  idea  is  to  adopt  a  method,  with  the  no- 
tion that  thus  the  swarming  instinct  can  be 
prevented,  my  answer  is  that,  as  a  gener- 
al proposition,  I  long  since  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  that  is  impracticable. 
For  a  3'earor  two,  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, one  may  think  he  has  learned 
how  "to  keep  away  the  desire;"  but  he 
is  sure  to  find  out,  sooner  or  later,  that, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  his  plan 
is  futile.  If  I  have  correctly  divined 
that  to  be  his  notion,  then  his  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  "the  desire"  is  a  sort  of 
disease  that  nmst  run  its  course  after  it 
once  gets  hold  of  a  colony.  I  cannot  fall 
in  with  that.  A  bird  desires  to  sit  when 
she  has  her  nest  supplied  with  her  com- 
plement of  eggs.  Destroy  her  nest  and 
eggs,  and  she  no  longer  desires  to  sit; 
but  proceeds  to  build  another  nest.  It  is 
a  rough  simile,  but  a  queen  with  the  im- 
mediate prospect  of  more  queens  is  the 
nest  of  eggs  that  provokes  the  swarming 
desire.  Destroy  the  conditions  by  re- 
moving the  queen,  and  desire  ceases  at 
once.  It  is  likely  to  be  revived  again 
when  a  queen  emerges  from  one  of  the 
cells.  Now,  eliminate  all  prospect  of 
another  queen  and  you  eliminate,  effectu- 
ally, all  desire  to  swarm  for  that  season. 
By  that  course  I  feel  certain  the  bees  can 
be  thwarted  successfully. 

Dr.  Miller  also  relates  that  he  found 
the  plan  of  letting  the  young  queens  fight 
it  out  unsatisfactor)-;  and  that  the  young 
queens  "only  too  often,"  although  not 
small,  got  through  the  zinc.  His  zinc, 
then,  must  have  been  improperly  made, 
or  else  it  has  become  wrinkled.  As  I  said, 
my  queens  do  not  get  through  the  zinc. 

RE.VRING    BEES     THAT    BECOME    USEI^ESS 
CONSUMERS. 

In  the  article  bj'  Mr.  Getaz,  referred  to 
above,  he  devotes  considerable  space  to 
the  subject  of  strong  colonies  in  relation 
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to  larjje  hives;  and  in  the  course  of 
his  discussion  he  takes  occasion  to 
deny  that  there  are  even  such  things 
as  "useless  consumers.  "  This  is  an 
old  question,  but,  apparently,  it  still 
needs  discussion.  Mr.  Getaz,  in  consid- 
ering another  point,  lays  down  certain 
principles  that  may  be  of  use  in  consider- 
ingthis.  He  says  (  Gleanings,  89  1  "Sup- 
pose the  honey-flow  begins  July  ist.  The 
worker-bee  emerges  from  the  cell  three 
weeks  after  the  egg  is  laid.  Two  weeks 
after,  she  begins  her  field-work.  This 
field-work  lasts  four  weeks  and  then  she 
dies.  ...  It  follows,  then,  that  the 
oldest  field  bees  in  the  hive  July  ist  are 
those  that  hatched  from  eggs  deposited 
nine  weeks  before — that  is  April  2Sth;  and 
the  youngest  those  from  eggs  deposited 
five  weeks  before  July  ist,  or  May  26th; 
so,  in  order  to  have  the  largest  number 
of  field  bees  before  July  ist,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  queen  should  lay  her  full  capa- 
city of  eggs  from  April  28th  to  May  26th." 
Mr.  Getaz  uses  this  to  emphasize  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  colonies  strong  when 
they  come  out  of  winter  quarters;  but 
that  does  not  destroy  its  validity  for  use  in 
elucidating  another  point. 

In  the  more  thickly  settled  parts  of 
Michigan  the  clover  and  basswood  honey- 
flow  usually  ceases  about  the  middle  of 
Julv;  and,  since  the  swamps  have  been 
drained  and  cleaned  up,  there  is  very 
little  nectar  to  be  depended  upon  after 
that  date;  and,  if  one  should  be  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  get  some  in  the  fall,  it  is  all 
needed  as  an  encouragement  to  the  rear- 
ing of  the  greatest  amount  of  brood  pos- 
sible to  supply  the  hive  plentifully  with 
bees  for  winter.  It  is  evident  that  the 
more  old  bees  there  are  over  and  above  the 
numbers  necessary  to  care  for  the  brood 
anfl  gather  the  nectar,  the  less  of  it  will 
the  brood  get;  for  the  great  prouability  is 
that  the  lesser  numbers  will  fully  stock 
the  field. 

Now  let  us  go  back.  .\s  the  honey- 
flow  ceases  about  July  15th,  it  is  clear, 
from  the  facts  laid  down  by  Mr.  Getaz, 
that  no  bees   from   eggs   deposited  after 


June  loth  do  any  thing  at   all    to   aid    in 
gathering  the  crop.     And  yet,  it  is   from 
this  time  on,  for  three  or  four  weeks,  that 
the  bees,  if  given  a  large  hive  and   left  to 
themselves,    rear    by     far    the    greatest 
amount  of  brood  of  any  time  of  the  year. 
.\11    of   these   bees,  over  and   above   the 
number  that  would  have  been  reared  in  a 
small   brood    chamber,    wear   themselves 
out  uselessly    during   the   latter   part  of 
July   and    August,    scouring    the   almost 
barren  field.      And,  although   they  have 
been  of  no  use,  practically,  their   produc- 
tion and   maintenance  have  cost  heavily. 
That  bees  then  will  fill  a  large  hive   with 
brood  after  the  date  mentioned  is  no  val- 
id recommendation  for  a    large   hive  for 
this  and  similar  localities.      And   this  is 
what    "that    foolish  talk    about   'useless 
consumers'    amount   to,  "    I  answer,    for 
Mr.  Getaz  says  "And  what  does  that  fool- 
ish talk  about  'useless  consumers'  we  hear 
so  often  amount  to?     No,  sir;  these  'con- 
sumers'   repay   a   good   deal   more   than 
their   board   when   the  following   spring 
comes."     I  am  not  sure   that   he    under- 
stands, if  I  am    to   judge  from   his    lan- 
guage, at  what  time  of  the  year  the  useless 
consumers  are   reared  that  occasion   the 
"foolish  talk."     Surely,  he  cannot  think 
that  those  consumers  I    have   referred  to 
can  have  any   appreciable,    favorable  in- 
fluence over  the   strength   of  the   colony 
the   following     spring.       If   it  could    be 
shown  that  a  large  hive  could  be   of   any 
service  in  bringing  bees  through  the  win- 
ter  in  good   condition,  or  in   increasing 
the  amount  of  brood  previous  to  the  loth 
of  June,  a  strong  point  in  favor  of  a  large 
hive    would   have   been   gained;  but,  un- 
fortunately for  such  a  hive,  a   small  one 
is  found  amply  sufficient  to  hold   all   the 
brood  that  can  be  accumulated  by  a   good 
colony,  in  this  locality,  previous   to   the 
loth    of    June;    and,    hence,  it    is  large 
enough.     Ivven  C.  P.    Dadant,    the  great 
chamjuon  of  large  hives,  admits  (Glean- 
ings, 91)  that   it  is  debatable  whether   a 
large  hive  is  the  better  one  for  a  Northern 
locality  such  as   this.      Referring   to  the 
28th  of  April,  the  editor,  in   commenting 
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on  Mr.  Getaz'  article,  says  "Unfortunate- 
ly that  is  too  early  for  most  northern 
States.  We  usually  cannot  get  our  hives 
full  much  before  the  15th  of  May  here." 
What  he  means  by  "full"  I  do  not  exact- 
ly know,  but  1  should  like  to  have  him 
state  from  personal  examination  and 
measurement,  for  the  information  of  the 
small-hive  men,  exactly  how  many  frames 
full  of  brood  his  large  double-decker  col- 
onies have  on  May  15th  next. 

L.\PEER,  Mich.,  March  25,  1S99. 


EDITORIAL 

ffcrin^s- 


Three  Miles,  instead  of  five  miles,  is 
the  distance  that  the  Review  ought  to 
have  said  that  Mr.  Davenport  had  known 
German  bees  to  gather  honey   profitably. 


*^-»^'»»^»  n**." 


Dr.  Miller  writes  that  if  putting  bees 
into  a  cellar  without  giving  them  a  flight 
after  moving  them  results  in  harm  one 
time  in  ten,  he  hardly  wants  to  risk  that 
tenth  time. 


tr^'-Mf^'-*^^' 


E.  R.  Jones,  of  Milano,  Texas,  has 
gotten  out  a  circular  of  bees,  queens  and 
nuclei  that  contains  an  unusually  large 
amount  of  information  in  regard  to  the 
rearing  and  introducing  of  queens.  I  am 
half-tempted  to  cop.y  some  parts  of  it  in- 
to the  Review,  but,  as  those  interested 
can  obtain  a  copy  by  writing  for  it,  and 
so  many  things  are  pressing  for  a  place  in 
the  Review,  I  must  let  it  pass  with  this 
short  notice. 

Spring  Management  of  the  right 
kind  is  the  foundation  of  our  honey  crop. 
Colonies  sometimes  starve  in  the  spring, 
or  are  greatly  weakened,  or  retarded  in 
breeding,  by  a  lack  of  stores.  Mr.  H. 
G.  Sibbald  of  Ontario  puts  combs  of  hon- 
ey outside  a  division  board,  and  has  it  so 
arranged  that  the  bees  can  have  access  to 


these  combs.  This  removes  all  danger  of 
starvation,  and  greatly  encourages  the 
rearing  of  brood.  At  the  end  of  fruit 
bloom  he  puts  the  two  outside  combs  of 
honey  in  the  center  of  the  brood  nest; 
first  one,  and  then,  in  three  or  four  days, 
the  other.  He  scratches  the  surface  of 
the  combs.  This  plan  converts  the  early 
dark  honey  into  bees. 


it>iii^»^*^fc»*^ 


NO-W.\LL     FOUND.ATION. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Bingham  writes  "I  take  a  lit- 
tle modest  pride  in  the  illustrations,  com- 
ments and  promises  given  on  page  •  2  iS  of 
the  current  volume  of  Gleanings.  I  say 
this  because  the  Michigan  bee  conven- 
tion, held  in  Mt.  Plea.sant  in  1896,  raised 
the  money  for  the  making  of  the  first  ma- 
chine that  would  make  no-wall  founda- 
tion. Gleaning  says  it  does  not  'know 
for  sure,  just  what  shape  the  ideal  foun- 
dation will  take.'  In  this  connection  it 
is  worth  while  to  notice  that  not  one  ad- 
verse report  has  ever  been  made  against 
the  no-wall  foundation.  To  be  sure,  it 
has  not  been  extensively  used  in  many 
apiaries;  but  it  has  realized  the  expecta- 
tions of  its  designers." 


ii^»»  »^f»»^^ii» 


GETTING     BEES     STARTED    TO    WORKING 
IN  THE  SECTIONS. 

A  subscriber  writes  me  that  if  I  will  tell 
him  through  the  Review  how  to  get  the 
bees  started  to  working  in  the  sections 
I  will  thereby  confer  a  great  favor 
upon  him,  and,  he  thinks,  upon  many 
others.  I  know  that  some  most  excel- 
lent bee-keepers  treat  this  phase  of  bee- 
keeping with  something  akin  to  con- 
tempt. "If  the  bees  get  plenty  of  hone\' 
they  will  go  to  work  in  the  .sections;  if 
they  don't,  they  won't,"  say  these  good 
friends  of  mine.  Locality  may  have  a 
bearing — the  same  may  be  said  in  regard 
to  the  variety  of  bees  employed.  If 
there  is  a  steady  but  not  profuse  flow  of 
honey  from  early  spring  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  white  clover  harvest,  just 
enough  honey  to  keep  the  bees  breeding 
nicely,    and  then  white  clover  comes  on 
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with  a  rush,  just  as  the  hives  are  full  of 
brood,  there  will  be  little  dfficulty  in 
getting  the  bees  to  go  into  the  sections. 
Suppose,  instead,  that  the  season  be- 
gins with  a  light  flow,  and  gradually  in- 
creases— no  sudden  jump,  as  there  often 
is  at  the  opening  of  white  clover — the 
probabilities  are  that  some  of  the  col- 
onies, many  of  them  if  they  are  light 
Italians,  will  begin  preparations  for 
swarming.  Could  the  energies,  thoughts 
and  aspirations  of  the  bees  have  been 
turned  section-ward  as  soon  as  there 
was  sutlicient  honey  brought  in  to 
more  than  supply  the  brood,  it  might 
have  made  all  of  the  difference  between 
a  good  crop  and  a  very  small  one  with 
some  of  the  colonies.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  Italians  are  very  loth  to  store 
honey  far  from  the  brood.  They  will 
crowd  the  very  last  cell  in  the  brood- 
nest  before  thej'  will  build  a  cell  in  the 
supers  to  hold  the  sur])lus. 

In  my  experience,  nothing  will  so  quick- 
Iv  and  surelv  lure  the  bees  into  the  sec- 
tions as  will  nice  empty  combs.  As  I 
have  often  said,  in  my  locality  and  with 
my  management,  I  often  find  a  super 
of  unfinished  combs,  kept  over  from 
the  previous  season,  fully  as  valuable 
as  a  super  of  finished  combs  of  honey  ; 
simply  because  it  will  so  quickly  and 
surely  start  the  bees  to  working  in 
the  sections.  Of  course,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  every  section  contain  a  part- 
Iv  drawn  comb,  even  two  or  three 
.sections  will  start  the  bees  to  work,  but 
when  no  separators  are  used,  and  I  use 
none,  the  results  are  much  more  satis- 
factory if  every  section  contains  a  partly 
drawn  comb. 

Wliere  a  secitonal  hive,  like  the  Hed- 
don,  is  u.sed,  a  transposition  of  the  two 
parts  of  the  brood-nest  lirings  what  was 
the  center  of  the  brooil-nest  up  against 
the  supers,  aud  has  a  tendency  to  start 
the  bees  to  work  in  the  sections.  As  I 
have  already  intimated,  black  bees,  or 
those  having  a  dash  of  black  blood  in 
their  veins,  will  much  more  readily  store 
their    surplus  away  from  the  brood-nest. 


Contraction  of  the  brood  nest  would,  of 
course,  force  the  bees  into  the  supers; 
but  this  is  something  that  I  have  prac- 
ticed to  a  very  limited  extent;  that  is, 
with  old  established  colonies,  and  I  have 
not  formed  a  very  favorable  opinion  of 
the  practice.  It  might  be  all  right  with 
large  hives,  but  with  the  eight  -  frame 
Langstroth  I  see  little  necessity  for  it. 


^')i'<«.^««a'« 


N.A.RROW    SECTIONS. 

No  one  realizes  so   clearly   as   does   an 
editor  how  difficult  it  is  to  always    know 
to  a  certainty  whether  or  not  an  item  will 
prove  of  interest,  or  the  reverse.      To  ill- 
ustrate: Some  months   ago,  in  making  up 
the  pages  of  the    Review,    the  matter   in 
type  lacked  three  or  four   lines  of   filling 
the  required  space.       More    to   make   it 
come  out  right,  than  for  anything   else,  I 
set  up  three  or   four  lines   saying   that    I 
had  used  1000  sections  only  i  >^  inches   in 
width;  and  that  I  liked  them.     Since  then 
I  have  received  several   inquiries   regard- 
ing the  matter.     I  may  say  that  last  year 
was  not  the   first  time  that   I   have  used 
.sections  of  this  width.       When   living  at 
Rogersville  I  used    4,000  of   this  width, 
f^lie   onh-   objection    to   the   use  of   this 
width  is  the  little  extra  expense   and   la- 
bor.    One  advantage  arising   from   their 
use  is  the  straightness  and  uniformity  of 
the  combs.     One  and  one-half  inches  from 
center  to  center,    is    about     the  natural 
width  that  bees  build    their   combs  when 
no  separators  are  used  1  and  I  used  no  sep- 
arators); and  perhaps   this  is  the   reason 
why  the  bees  are   less  inclined  to  bulge 
the  combs  when  sections  of  this  width 
are  used,  than  is  the  case  with  wider  sec- 
tions.    Thin  combs,  such  as  are  built   in 
such  narrow  sections,  are   much  quicker 
filled   and   sealed    than     thicker   combs. 
Perhaps   this  does   not   always   result  in 
more  honey  being  stored   in   the   aggre- 
gate, but  I  think  it   does   sometimes;  es- 
pecially if  there  is  a  copious  flow  of  rath- 
er thin  honey,  and  the  bees  are   slow    in 
capping  it.     If  a  colony  is  not   very   pop- 
uUnis,  and  only   a   limited  surplus   room 
can  be  given,  it  is  sometimes  quite  an  ad- 
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vantage  to  be  able  to  soon  get  off  a  case 
and  get  on  another.  With  this  width  of 
section  the  combs  are  unusally  well  at- 
tached to  the  wood.  The  edges  of  the 
combs  are  not  narrowed  and  rounded 
down  as  in  wider  sections.  The  surface 
of  contact  is  just  about  as  great  as  in  sec- 
tions two  inches  wide;  while  the  weight 
of  the  comb  is  much  less.  When  Mr.  H. 
R.  Boardman  was  here  last  summer  he 
spoke  of  this  point;  and  thought  the  re- 
sults attained  in  this  direction  almost 
equaled  those  secured  by  plain  sections 
and  fence  separators.  Sections  of  this 
size  and  weight  are  very  salable;  and 
they  may  be  given  a  trial  in  the  old 
style  Heddon  case,  or  with  the  T  super, 
without  bringing  in  any  new  fi.xtures 
whatever. 


EXTRACTED. 


A  FOUL   BROOD  LAW  FOR  MICHIGAN. 


The   Work    that   is  Necessary    in  Order   to 
Secure  its  Knactment. 


As  has  been  noticed  before  in  these  col- 
umns, there  is  now  before  our  Michigan 
legislature  a  bill  similar  to  that  passed  by 
the  Wisconsin  legislature  for  the  sup- 
pression of  foul  brood  in  that  State. 
It  v/as  drawn  up  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Ran- 
kin, of  our  Agricultural  College,  and 
introduced  by  the  Hon.  H.  J.  Dud- 
ley. By  the  way,  Mr.  Dudley  is  the 
successor  of  the  Hon.  Geo.  E.  Hilton. 
The  bill  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  has  been 
ordered  printed,  and  will  doubtless  be  re- 
ported out  to  the  house  before  these  lines 
are  read.  Mr.  Dudley  is  on  the  Ways 
and  IMeans  committee,  as,  also,  is  the 
Hon.  F.  Moore,  who  is  an  old  and  close 
friend  of  Mr.  Rankin.  Mr.  Hilton  writes 
me  that  he  (Hilton)  is  leaving  no  stone 
unturned  to  secure  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  and  that  if  bee-keepers  of  the  State 


do  their  duty  it  ivill  pass.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  bill  will  be  reported  out  fa- 
vorably; but  that  isonly  half  of  the  battle. 
On  this  point  I  believe  that  I  can  do  no 
better  than  to  quote  from  the  American 
Bee  Journal  a  short  article  recently  con- 
tributed by  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Hanibaugh  of 
California.  Mr.  Hambaugh  was  once  a 
member  of  the  Illinois  legislature,  and 
evidently  knows  whereof  he  speaks.  Re- 
ferring to  the  fact  that  Illinois  bee-keep- 
ers are  working  to  secure  the  enacting  of 
a  foul  brood  law,  he  says: — 

I  am  really  gratified  to  see  our  old 
friends  in  "Suckerdom"  taking  such  ag- 
gressive and  bold  steps  for  the  obtaining 
of  a  foul  brood  law  in  that  State. 

Mr.  Stone,  as  you  know,  is  an  old 
"wheelhorse,"  and  always  ready  for  bat- 
tle, and  many  a  tilt  have  we  had  in  de- 
fense of  the  bee-keepers'  interests  in  the 
days  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne." 

.\s  for  Mr.  Dadant,  every  blow  that  he 
administers  is  a  "sledge-hanmier  blow," 
and  now  that  he  has  appeared  above 
board  in  the  aggressive  vindication  of  the 
foul  brood  law,  we  shall  expect  good  re- 
sults to  emanate  therefrom.  And  now, 
fellow  bee-keepers  of  my  native  State, 
wouldn't  it  be  a  grand  idea  for  you 
to  bring  proper  influences  to  bear 
that  would  elevate  Mr.  Dadant  to  a 
"Member  of  the  Illinois  General  Assem- 
bW?"  You  would  have  a  powerful  ex- 
ponent of  your  rights  and  privileges  in 
the  law-making  machinery  of  the  State. 
With  such  a  member  ( if  he  is  a  French- 
man)  to  intrust  to  his  keeping  such  a 
measure  as  the  foul  brood  law  as  now  pro- 
posed, you  could  rest  assured  that  his 
keen  foresight  would  quickly  map  out 
the  ways  and  means  by  which  to  bring 
about  the  necessary  votes  and  support  of 
the  Bill  to  enact  it  into  law.  He  would 
reason  like  this: 

Never  can  this  proposed  measure  be 
gotten  upon  the  statute  books  without 
the  necessary  number  of  members  in  both 
branches  of  the  legislature  to  ap{)rove  of 
the  Bill,  and  the  governor  to  sign  it;  and 
in  order,  first,  to  bring  this  about,  the 
members  must  first  be  convinced  that 
there  is  some  true  merits  in  the  Bill. 

Secondly,  that  it  is  really  and  absolute- 
ly wanted  by  their  constituency. 

Thirdlv,  that  it  will  utimateiy  achieve 
the  ends  at  which  it  is  aimed. 

.Vnd  now,  in  order  to  bring  this  about, 
he  must  bear  in  mind  the  old  adage, 
' '  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  success. ' ' 
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He  iiiusl  also  know  thai  ihere  is  work  to 
do.  He  must  not  only  have  a  stronj^  rep- 
resentative lobby  before  the  committees 
of  the  two  houses,  but  from  all  parts  of 
the  State  must  come  slronti  appeals  from 
the  constituent  bee-keejicrs,  to  the  vari- 
ous members  composinj^  these  commit- 
tees, to  vote  favorably  on  the  measure. 
The  more  cudgels  that  can  be  wielded 
over  the  heads  of  members  bv  their  con- 
stituents, the  better;  and,  remember,  that 
a  favorably  consideration  of  a  Bill  before 
the  committee  is  eejuivalent  to  tine-halt 
the  battle. 

.Vfter  the  bill  is  favorably  considered, 
see  after  the  measure  closely  that  it  is  not 
])ushe(l  to  the  rear  and  "pigeon-holed," 
but  promptly  brought  to  its  place  on  the 
calendar. 

.\nd  now  is  the  time  for  the  importun- 
ing of  the  members  for  a  favorable  con- 
sideration, with  all  the  force  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear,  from  every  bee-keeper 
that  can  be  mustered  into  service,  in  the 
way  of  writing  to  their  rcjiresentatives  and 
senators,  and  sending  petitions,  etc.,  in 
behalf  of  the  measure,  and  see  to  it  that 
a  .strong,  vigilant  vanguard  is  ever  on  deck 
to  throttle  opposition  in  whatever  way  it 
may  pre.sent  itself,  by  counter  active  ar- 
guments and  work  from  its  advocates  and 
the  opponents'  constituency. 

.\nd  now,  fellow  bee-keepers,  if  you 
are  in  earnest  and  need  the  law,  it  is  your 
duty  to  work  for  the  same.  I  appreciate 
Mr.  Stone's  energy  and  grit.  I  know 
him  of  old,  but  it  is  not  within  the  prov- 
ince of  any  one  man  to  convince  a  whole 
legislative  body  of  men  to  enact  a  law, 
where  there  is  no  appro\al  at  his  back 
from  the  jieople  who  are  directly  interest- 
ed, and  a  legi.slator  is  quick  to  note  this 
point. 

Xow,  as  neither  Mr.  Dadant  nor  Mr. 
Stone  are  members  of  that  "disreputable" 
body,  vou  must  secure  the  services  of  the 
next  best  man  you  can  get,  and,  let  me 
beu  of  vou,  don't  get  one  to  introduce  the 
Hill  and  then  sit  back  and  let  the  Rill 
take  care  of  itself,  as  was  done  with  a  for- 
mer foul  brood  bill,  which  I  have  a  recol- 
lection of.  It  was  a  case  of  "The  father 
of  the  Rill  didn't  father  it." 

What  is  now  needed  is  that  bee-keepers 
all  over  the  State  of  Michigan  write  to 
their  representatives  in  the  legislature 
and  urge  the  passage  of  the  bill.  The 
American  Bee  Journal  has  already  pub- 
lished the  bill  and  urged  its  readers  to 
write.  Gleanings  has  been  requested  to 
do  the  s^nie;  and  I  presume   that   it   will 


do  it.  The  Review  has  once  before  urged 
upon  its  readers  the  importance  of  this 
duty;  but  it  requires  line  upon  line  to 
get  bee-keepers  stirred  up  sufficiently  to 
do  so  simple  a  thing  as  to  write  a  letter. 
Mr.  Rankin  says  that  he  has  written  200 
letters  to  bee-keepers  urging  them  to 
write  to  their  representatives.  He  has 
also  written  an  article  on  the  suDJect  for 
the  Michigan  Farmer;  and  "has  spared 
neither  time,  ])ains  nor  postage. 
That  is  the  only  way  to  get  the  law. 

Now,  friends,  let  me  ask  you  once 
more,  and  it  is  probably  the  last  time  that 
I  will  have  an  opportunity  to  ask  you,  to 
not  neglect  this  matter.  Don't  think  that 
you  are  only  one,  and  that  if  all  the  rest 
write  it  won't  matter.  Suppose  every 
one  should  do  that  way?  Don't  argue 
with  yourself  that  there  is  no  foul  brood 
in  your  apiary  nor  in  your  vicinity.  Don't 
be  too  sure  of  that.  It  may  be  nearer 
than  vou  thijik;  and  the  way  to  keep  it 
away  is  to  have  it  stamped  out  before  it 
conies  any  nearer.  As  I  have  said  before, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  write  a  long  nor  an 
elaborate  letter.  Simply  write  your  re- 
presentative that  there  is  a  bill  before  the 
hou.se  for  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sioner whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  work  for 
the  suppression  of  the  bee-disease  known 
as  foul  brood;  and  ask  him  to  vote  for  the 
measure  because  the  disea.se  is  present 
in  nearly  every  county,  and  is  rapidly 
spreading.  Tell  him  that  this  disease 
not  only  destroys  the  colony  of  bees  in 
which  it  gains  a  foothold,  but  that  when 
the  colony  becomes  weakened,  it  is  rob- 
bed bv  the  bees  of  some  healthy  colony, 
and  that  in  this  way  the  seeds  of  the  dis- 
ease are  carried  to  the  colony  that  does 
the  robbing;  and  so  the  pestilence  is  spread 
from  hive  to  hive,  and  from  apiary  to 
apiary.  Call  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  bee-keeper  with  a  few  colonies  of 
bees  is  likely  to  be  careless  and  indiflfer- 
ent  in  the  matter:  uiu\  that  there  is  need 
for  some  one  ])ossessed  of  authority  an<l 
skill  in  the  matter.  Mention  the  fact 
that  bee-keepers  alone  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  will  suffer  from  a  decline  of  the 
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bee-keeping  industry,  but  that  horticulture 
and  fruit  growing  will  lack  the  perfect 
fertilization  of  the  blossoms  that  conies 
onl}'  from  the  visits  of  bees.  Tell  him 
that  the  effect  of  a  bill  like  this  is  not  a 
mere  conjecture;  that  over  in  Canada  foul 
brood  bid  fair  to  practical^  ruin  the  bee- 
keeping industry  when  an  inspector  was 
appointed.  When  the  inspector  examin- 
ed 1 60  apiaries  in  1890  he  found  foul  brood 
in  150  of  them.  In  1898  he  examined  150 
apiaries  and  found  the  disease  in  only  35 
apiaries. 


SUPPLY-DEALING    EDITORS. 


Also  Something  About   Plain  Sections. 


In  the  February  number  of  the  Progres- 
sive Bee  Keeper,  Bro.  Doolittle  pays  his 
respects  to  the  tendency  of  supply-deal- 
ing editors  to  boom  new  things.  In  so 
doing  he  makes  use  of  the  following  lan- 
guage:— 

The  excitement  now  going  on  in  some 
of  our  bee  papers  over  plain  sections  and 
fence  separators  reminds  one  of  a  similar 
craze  which  came  over  the  bee  papers 
some  years  ago,  regarding  reversible 
hives  and  frames.  The  reversible  excite- 
ment raged  very  nearly  equal  to  the  one 
of  the  present,  and  caused  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  bee-keepers  to  put  dollars 
into  the  thing;  which  dollars,  if  we  are  to 
judge  b}'  the  quietness  regarding  reversi- 
ble frames  of  the  present  day,  were  en- 
tirely thrown  away;  for  if  there  are  any 
bee-keepers  now  using  either  reversible 
hives  or  frames,  they  are  not  enough 
pleased  with  them  to  say  anything  re- 
garding that  pleasure.  It  is  to  be  sin- 
cerely hoped  that  this  plain  section  and 
fence  separator  matter  will  not  prove  such 
a  oankrupt  affair  as  did  the  other.  His- 
tory tells  us  that  through  the  influence 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  Horace  Greely 
was  enabled  to  push  to  an  issue  the  battle 
of  Bull  kuii,  when  neither  the  countrv 
nor  the  army  was  prepared  for  it;  thus 
bringing  defeat  and  sacrificing  hundreds 
of  lives  for  the  unadvi.sable  "push"  of 
one  man;  and  while  there  can  ])e  no  such 
momentous  issue  at  slake  in  bee  affairs, 
as  there  was  in  this  countr}' in  the  earlv 
sixties,  yet  I  can  not  heljj  hut  think  that 
the  course  pursued  by  some   of   our   bee- 


papers  in  pushing  new  things,  is  as  ill  ad- 
vised as  was  the  pushing  of  the  battle  of 
Bull  Run  by  the  Tribune.  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  giving  any  new  thing  publicity, 
and  a  chance  for  such  new  thing  to  make 
its  "mark  in  the  world;"'  but  it  does  seem 
that  the  throwing  of  the  whole  force  of  a 
periodical  into  such  things  as  reversible 
hives  and  frames,  deep  cell  comb  founda- 
tion, plain  sections  and  fence  separators, 
etc.,  is  ill  advised,  and  has  a  tendency  to 
influence  the  readers  of  such  a  periodical 
to  invest  money  in  something  which  will 
surely  sink  it  for  them  when  the  craze  is 
off,  and  reversible  hives  and  frames,  deep 
cell  foiindation,  etc.,  are  declared  flat, 
dead  failures.  As  for  me,  1  am  willing  to 
"bide  a  bit,"  and  use  the  old  sections  a 
little  longer,  especially  as  they  brought 
the /'c/> />;7Vr  in  the  market  the  past  fall, 
in  an  open  race  with  all  the  others. 

In  my  opinion,  this  word  of  caution  or 
warning  from  Mr.  Doolittle  is  timely.  A 
bee  journal  editor  who  makes  and  sells 
supplies  becomes  so  favorably  impressed 
with  some  new  hive,  implemeitt  or  device 
as  to  begin  its  manufacture  and  sale. 
Henceforth  his  journal  will  "boom"  the 
new  article.  With  a  view  to  being  im- 
partial, he  may  allow  in  his  journal  the 
publication  of  objections  to  the  new  com- 
er, but  they  will  be  overwhelmed  by  arti- 
cles in  its  favor,  by  pictures,  and  by  ed- 
itorial argument.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  other  supply-dealing  editor,  one 
who  does  not  deal  in  the  new  device,  finds 
diflniculty  in  recognizing  its  merits.  The 
contributions  and  editorials  appearing  in 
his  journal  are  almost  certain  to  cast  re- 
flections upon  this  new  candidate  for  pub- 
lic favor,  and  to  uphold  standard  goods. 
Both  of  these  editors  may  be  thoroughly 
honest,  but  self-interest  has  biased  their 
judgement,  to  the  detriment  of  their 
journals. 

A  year  or  two  ago  the  great  power  pos- 
sessed by  Gleanings  was  employed  in 
trying  to  popularize  the  deep  cell  founda- 
tion. Perhaps  that  is  putting  it  a  little 
too  strong;  perhaps  it  would  be  nearer 
the  truth  to  say  "introducing  or  bringing 
it  to  the  notice  of  bee-keepers."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Progressive  used  its  in- 
fluence in  trying  to  defeat  its  introauclion, 
or  even  its  manufacture  as  an  experiment. 
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It  proved  a  failure;  and  (i leanings  A-as  hon- 
est enough  to  ailniit  it.  In  my  opinion, 
neither  of  these  journals  took  the  wisest 
possible  course.  To  use  a  common  ex- 
pres.sion,  it  is  better  to  "go  slow"  on  new 
ihiiigs.  I  know  it  is  true  that  people  are 
not  compelled  to  buy  these  new  things. 
Neither  are  they  compelled  to  buy  patent 
medicines;  but  they  are  led  to  do  so  b}^ 
the  most  excellent  manner  in  which  they 
are  advertised.  Many  bee-keepers  have 
great  faith  in  the  judgtnent  of  the  editor 
of  their  favorite  l)ee  journal;  and  when  he 
endorses  a  new  thing,  they  are  inclined 
to  invest  in  it.  If  his  judgment  proves 
correct,  well  and  good.  But  suppose  his 
judgment  and  the  article  both  turn  out  to 
be  poor  in  this  particular  instance,  what 
then  ?  An  editor  ought  to  bt-  very  careful 
how  he  allows  his  journal  to  "boom"  a 
new  thing,  yes,  or  to  condemn  it,  until 
repeateil  tests  under  varying  conditions 
have  fully  decided  its  value. 

The  present  attempted  introduction  of 
plain  sections  and  fence  separators  fur- 
nishes another  illustration  of  the  difficul- 
ties under  which  supplv-dealing editors  do 
their  work.  The  beginner  in  bee-keeping 
who  read  Gleanings  alone  would  be  al- 
most certain  to  send  his  order  for  plain 
sections  and  separators.  If  he  read  only 
the  Progressive  or  the  Canadian  Bee  Jour- 
nal there  would  be  little  danger   even   of 

-^  e.x])erimenting  with  them. 

1  am  willing  to  admit,  and  have  admit- 
ted, my  belief  \.\\sl\.  the  use  of  plain  sec- 
tions and  fence  separators  leads  to  a  more 
perfect  filling  of  the  sections.  I  think 
that  any  one  who  is  not  prejudiced  will 
admit  this  upon  seeing  a  crop  of  honey 
thus  produced.  If  this  is  a  fact  some 
may  ask,  what  is  the  objection  to  "boom- 
ing" them?  I  think  that  there  ought  to 
be  some  further  attempt  to  discover  ex- 
actly what  it  is  that  causes  the  more  per- 
fect fdling.  The  fact  that  the  section  is 
the  same  width  all  around  can  not  possi- 
bly have  any  bearing  u]X)n  the  .subject. 
It  can  make  no  difference  whether  the 
>ide-pieces  of  the  sections  extend  out  and 
meet  the  separators,  or  pieces  on  the  sep- 


arators extend  out  and  meet  the  sections. 
One  is  exactly  equal  to  the  other.  It 
seems  as  though  the  freer  communication 
afforded  by  the  open  separators  was  the 
only  point  left.  In  opposition  to  this 
view,  Mr.  Daggitt  recently  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  sections  filled  with- 
out the  use  of  any  separators  whatever 
were  no  better  filled,  if  as  well,  as  those 
where  separators  were  used.  In  this  con- 
nection it  would  be  well  to  remember 
that  with  old-style  sections  and  no  sep- 
arators there  is  no  lateral  comm\\n\ca.\.\on. 
I  have  been  having  some  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Byron  Case,  of  Navarino,  N.  Y., 
who  has  had  some  experience  with  the 
Betsinger  case — having  some  100  of  them 
in  use.  In  this  case  the  separators  are 
fixed,  fastened  solidly  in  the  case.  The 
sections  are  of  the  plain  style  and  are 
held  exactly  bee-space  from  the  separa- 
tors— thumbscrew  pressure  keeping  them 
in  place.  He  says  that  the  bees  fill  these 
sections  solidly,  exactly  as  they  would  a 
brood-frame.  The  point  that  I  would 
make  is  this,  there  may  be  some  better 
way  of  securing  this  perfect  filling  than 
by  the  use  of  plain  sections  and  fence 
separators;  and  let's  try  and  find  out  if 
there  is  before  spending  very  much  of 
our  monev  for  fences. 


Honey   Quotations. 

The  following  rules  for  grading  honey  were 
adop'ed  by  the  North  American  Bee-  Keepers' 
Association,  at  its  Washington  meeting,  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  quotations  are  made  according 
to  these  rules. 

Fancy.— All  sections  to  be  well  tilled  ;  comhe 
straight,  of  even  thickness,  and  firmly  attached 
to  all  four  sides;  both  wood  and  comb  nnsoiled 
by  travel-stain,  or  otherwise;  all  the  colls  sealed 
except  the  row  of  cells  next  the  wood. 

No.  1.— All  sect  ions  well  tilled,  but  combs  un- 
even or  crooked,  detache<I  at  the  bottom,  or 
with  but  few  colls  unsealed;  both  wood  and 
comb  uneoiled  by  travel  stain  or  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classitied 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  while,  amber 
and  dark.  That  is,  there  will  be  "  fancy  white." 
Jvo.  1,  dark,"  etc. 


CI.KVl':i,.\ND,  f).— White-  honey  is  in  good  de- 
mand, and  the  supply  very  light.  Dark  grades 
are  moving  slowly.     We  i|uote   as  follows:  Fancy 
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white,  13  to  14;  No.  i.  white,  12  to  13;  fancy  aml>er, 
10  to  11;  No.  I.  amber,  9  to  10;  fancy  dark,  7  to  8; 
White,  extracted,  7  to  7'/4 

A.  B.  WIL,LIAM.S  &  CO. 
Mar.  25.    80  &  82  Broadway,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


BUFFAIvO,  N.  Y.  —So  far  as  we  have  noticed 
there  is  no  strictly  fancy  i-lb.  comb  honey  in  our 
market.  It  would  bring  about  12  cents.  Other 
grades  ranfje  from  10  to  6  cents  and  require  more 
or  less  pushing.  No  extracted  here  to  speak  of. 
Fancy  beeswax  wanted  at  2S  to  .^o  cents. 
BATTERSON  &  CO. 
Mar.  17.         167  &  169  Scott  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CHICAGO,  ILL.— The  .season  is  over  when 
sales  of  large  lots  of  comb  are  made;  and  we 
quote  as  follows  :  Fancy  white,  13;  No,  1  white, 
II  to  12;  fancy  amber, '10;  No.  i  amber,  7  tog; 
fancy  dark,  S;  No.  1  dark,  7;  white  extracted,  6  to 
7;  amber,  6  to  7;  dark,  5;  beeswax,  27  to  iS. 
R.  A.  BURNETT  &  Co., 
Mar.  17.  163  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


BUEFALO.  N.  Y.— Honey  has  .sold  slowe 
the  finst  of  January  than  I  ever  knew  it  to 
this  time  of  the  vear.  I  quote  as  follows: 
white.  ii'/2  to  12;  No.  i  white,  11  to  11  5/2; 
amber,  10  to  11;  No.  i  amber,  9  to  10;  fancy 
8to8'y4;  white,  extracted,  7  to  7'/o;  amber, 
dark,  5  to  6;  beeswax,  28  to  30. 

W.  C.  TOWNSEND, 
Jan.  25.  86  M'est  Market  St.,  Buffalo 


r  silica 
.sell  at 
fancy 
fancy 
dark, 
6  to  7; 


KANSAS  CITY.— We  quote  as  follows  ;    Fancy 
white,   14;  No.  i  white,  13;  fancy  amber,  12^;  No. 
I  amber,  12:  fancv  dark,  11;  No.  i  dark,  10;   white 
extracted  6'A;   amber,  6;  dark,  5'A:  beeswax,  22. 
C.  C.  CLEMON,S  CO., 

Mar.  17.  423  Walnut  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CHICAGO,  111.— The  stock  of  honey  is  small. 
Fancy  white  comb  honey  is  selling  at  14  cents 
per  pound;  buckwheat,  comb.  10  cents  per  pound; 
and  other  grades  11-12-13,  depending  upon  pack- 
age and  quality.  Extracted  is  very  scarce;  some 
trade  prefers  dark  color,  price  from  6  to  Sc  per 
lb.,  depending  upon  color,  flavor  and  package. 
Beeswax  27  to  30. 

S.  T.  FISH  &  CO.. 
Mar.  17.  189  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


NEW  YORK.— Our  market  is  quiet  on  comb 
honey;  especially  so  on  the  lower  grades  which 
have  accumulated  during  the  past  four  weeks; 
and  prices  have  to  be  shaded  111  order  to  effect 
sales  for  quantity  lots.  Extracted  is  selling  well 
and  the  stocks  are  light.  Beeswax  quiet.  We 
quote  as  follows;  Fancv  white,  12;  No.  i  white, 
loto  11;  fancv  amber,  9;  No.  i  amber,  8;  fancy 
dark,  6;  white,  extracted.  7  to  7V2;  amber,  7:  dark, 
5%  to  6;  beeswax,  27  to  28. 

HILDRETH  BROS.  &  SEGELKEN, 

Jan.  25.  120  West  Broadway,  New  \ork. 


THE 


A.  /.  ROOT  CO., 

10  VINE  ST..   PHILADELPHIA.  PA 

BEE-SUPPLIES. 

Direct  steamboat  and  railroad  lines  to  all 
points.    We   want   to   save   you    freight. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.— The  market  is  well 
stocked  with  comb  honev;  especially  with  buck- 
wheat and  mixed  grades.  Fancy  white  finds  a 
ready  sale  as  does  extracted  of  all  kinds.  \\  e 
quote  as  follows:  Fancy  white,  i2to  13;  fair  while, 
10  to  11;  amber,  9  to  10;  buckwheat,  6^3  to  7'/5; 
white,  extracted,  5'/4  to  7;  amber,  6  to  6'^..;  dark 
SK  to  6;  Florida,  white,  6-%  to  iM\  Honda  light 
amber,  6  lo  6'/,.  other  grades  of  Soutliern  lioney 
from  55  to  65  cents  per  gallon  according  to  quality. 
Beeswax  in  good  demand  at  26  to  27.     Write  us. 

FRANCIS  H.  LEGGirrT  &  CO. 
Jan.  21.         W.  Broadway,  Franklin  &  Varick  .Sts. 


0 


-99-5t 


A^p-p    '^  {\{\     PREMIUMS 

\    wi       ^v/v/     won     last    year    on 
^  my     Barred,    and 

white  P.  Rocks,  I/t  Brahmas,  Bl'k  Miii- 
orcas.  White,  Buff,  and  Brown  Leghorns. 
Stock  for  sale.  Eggs,  Si.oo  for  13:52  "o 
for  30;  S5.00  for  100.     Send  for  circular. 

CHAS.  Rl'E,  MinervH,  Ohio. 

Please  mention   the  Reuieui. 


Free 


1-99-tf 


A  beautiful  present 
with  every  order.  The 
cheapest  place  in  Mich . 
to  buy  supplies.  Send 
for  explaiiatorv  price- 
list.  W.  D.  SOPER, 
Box  565  Jackson,  Mich. 

eniion   *he  Heuiew 


Has  Arrived. 

Tlie  time  has  now  arrived,  when  bee-keepers 
are  looking  out  for  their  queens,  and  supplies, 
and  vour  name  on  a  postal  card,  will  bring  j-ou 
prices  of  qneens,  bees,  nuclei,  bee  supplies,  and  a 
catalogue  giving  full  particulars,  with  a  luU 
treatise  on  how  to  rear  queens,  and  bee-keeping 
for  profit,  and  a  sample  copy  of  "The  Southland 
Queen,"  the  onlv  bee  paper  publushed  in  the 
South.     All  free  for  the  asking.  3-99"" 

TH/  jHNNin  A TCHLB  V  CO., 

Heeville,  Bee  Co.  Texas. 


If  You  Wish  Neat,  Artistic 


Have  it  Doqe  at  the  Review. 
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Doolittle's  Scientific  Oueen  -  Rearing. 

ALL   ABOUT    REAKING    (JUKEN-BEES. 

Every  bee-keeper  should  have  a  copj-  ol  G.  "SI.  Doolittle's  <;reat  hook  on  rearing 
the  best  queen-bees.  It  is  as  fascinating  as  a  love-story  and  as  ])ractical  as  an  arithme- 
tic.    Here  is  a  list  of 

ITS  INTERESTING  CONTENTS. 


Importaucf  of  Hood  Queens. 
Nature's  way  of  Rearing  yueeus, 
Another  of  Nature's  Ways. 
Old  Methods  of  Rearing'yueens, 
Later  Methods  of  Rearing  Queens, 
New  wav  of  Rearing  (J\ieens, 
t'.etting  the  Bees  off  the  Cells. 
What  to  do  with  the  Queen-Cells. 
(Jueeu-Cell  Protectors, 
Nviclei — How  to  Form  and  Multi]>ly. 
Bee-Feeders  and  Bee-Feeding, 
Securing  C.ood  Drones, 
Introduction  of  yueens. 
Introducing  Virgin  Otieens, 


Keeping  a  Record  of  Cells,  (Queens,   Ktc. 

Queen-Register,  ~ 

Clipping  the  yueeii's  Wings, 

Shipping.  Shipping-Cage.s,  Bee-Candv.  etc 

Uueens  Injured  in  Shipping, 

yuality  of  Bees  and  Color  of  Queens; 

Rearing  a  Few  Queens, 

Later  Experiments  in  Queen-Rearing, 

Latest  Feats  in  Queen-Rearing, 

Production  and  Care  of  Comb  Honey, 

Management  of  Weak  Colonies. 

C.etting  Boxes  ready  and  Putting  them  on, 

Swarming, 

How  to  Get  the  Largest  Yield  of  Honey. 


Doolittle's  Book    and   the  Bee  Journal  for  Only  $1.60. 

The'i)rice  of  Doolittle's  book  alone  is  |i.oo,  but  we  will  mail  it  with  the  weekly 
American  Bee  Journal  for  one  year,  both  for|;i.6o.  The  book  is  bound  in  cloth  and 
well  illustrated.     The  Bee  Journal  alone  is  |li.oo  a  year. 

fifci^If  you  have  not  seen  the  weekly  American  Bee  Journal  iov  1899— with  its 
new  type  and  sparkling  contents — send  us  your  name  and  address  at  once  on  a  postal 
card,  asking  for  a  copy.  Vou  will  want  it  regularly  w'hen  you  see  it.  It's  the  greatest 
bargain  in  current  bee-literature.     Address, 

CtM*.  W.  York  &  Co.,  iiS  Mich.  St.,  Chicasro,  Ills. 


Sent  Free  i 


our  large  illustrated 
log  of  Bee  Hives 
kersetc.  Thco. 
ler.   Canton,  (). 


Please  mention    the  Review. 


I  havo  several  hnndrpd 

QUEEN    CAGES 

of  different  styles  and  sizes,  made  by  ('.  W. 
i'ostellow,  and  I  slioold  be  pleased  to  send  sam- 
plefl  and  pricoB  to  any  intending  to  boy  cages. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson.  Flint.  Mich. 

A.  D.  D.  Wood,  who  has  had  twenty  years  of 
experience  in  the  manufacture  of  comb  founda- 
tion and  the  rearing  of  queens  is  again  manufac- 
turing 

Bee-Keepers'  Supplies, 

at  tensing.  .Mich.  You  can  have  his  circular  for 
the  asking.     Write  now.  3-99-tf 

^leaee  mention   thf  Rwiew. 


Bee  -  Supplies. 

Root's  goods  at  Root's  prices.  Pou- 
der's  honey  jars.  Prompt  .service.  Low 
freight.  Catalog  free.  Walter  S.  Ponder, 
,Si2  Mass.  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Only  exclu.sive   bee-supply  hou.se  in   Ind. 


Holy  i'-rn  chS  m-'l  Golden 
LandloUEENS.  |  Italian 

My  1899  circular  is  free;  and  "Jones 
he  pays  the  freifiht  "  on  it.  I'll  tell 
you  more  next  time. 

E    R.  JONES. 


.3-98-12t 


Milano,  Texas. 
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J.   W.   BAILF.V,   Pllh.  1'.   I,.   THOMPSON,   Kd. 

The  Western  Bee-Keeper 

is  fxclnsively  devoted  to  apiculture  in  the 

ALFALFA  REGIONS 
AND   TO 
ASSOCIATION  WORK 


of  all  kinds  among  bee-keepers:  also  gives  the 
main  points  of  what  the  other  bee-papers  are 
saying.     Monthly,  50  cents  a  year. 

fl^«'No  Snpplv  house  connections. 
Seeks  to  present  BOTH  SIDES  of  issues. 

2341  Fifteenth  St.,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Some 

Odds  and  Ends 


That  Will  be  Sold  Cheap. 

For  a  dozen  or  more  years  Mr  M.  S.  West  of 
tills  place  dealt  in  bee-keeper's  supplies.  Since 
his  death,  two  years  ago,  his  daughter  has  en- 
fleavored  to  close  out  his  stock  of  goo  s,  and 
has  succeeded  t<j  large  extent.  There  are  still 
a  few  odds  and  ends,  and  she  has  brought  them 
to  me  and  left  them  for  me  to  sell.  Here  is  a 
list  of  the  articles  with  prices  at  which  they 
will  be  sold.  , 

One  ten  inch  foundation  mill,  (second- 
hand) Root's  make,  complete  with  dip- 
ping tank.  etc.  in  excellent  condition. ..  .$10  00 

One  ten-inch  foundation  mill,  (second- 
hand) Root's, ''(one  of  recent  make)  dip- 
ping tank,  etc.    in    good  order l.i.OO 

Three  Woodcock  foundation  fasteners, 
each,  7.1 

Eighty  seven  entrance  guards,  each, 0.5 

Thirteen  Porter  Bee  Escapes  2.25 

Thirty-three  Simplicity  hives,  in  the  flat, 
sides,  ends,  covers  and  tin  rabbetts  but  no 

frames  nor  bottom  boards,  each 40 

Send  all  orders  to  W.  Z   Hutchinson. 
Flint,  Mich 


THE    MONITOR 

PAPER  FILE 

Ijiiids  secLii-ely  aiul  tteatly  all 
periodicals.  Preserve  your  pa- 
pers, magazines,  pamphlets, 
bulletirts,  music  6cc.,  by  biad- 
iiKl  t.liem  together  as  you  get 
them.  Each  new  number  filed 
uuiclxly  and  eiusllv.  Vv'ill  bind 
52  numbers  of  anv  periodical 
aggregating  1000  or  fewer  pa- 
ges- All  lengths  from  6  to  28 
inches.  Light  and  hiindsome- 
PRICE.-All  sizes  12  inches  and 
undci"  12  cents;  over  12  inches 
one  cent  per  inch,  \\hen  want- 
ed bv  mail  add  one  cent  for 
each  5  inches  or  fraction  there- 
of. 

For  sale  by  the  Publisher 
"?f  this  paper. 


Bee  keepers  should  send  for  our 

'97    CATALOG. 

We   furnish  a  full  line  of  supplies  at   regular 

prices.    Our  specialty  is  Cook's  (^miplete  hive. 

J.  H.  M  COOK.  62  Cortland  St,  N.  Y.  City 

Please  mention   the   Review. 


Untested.    7.5  c  ;  6    for 
$4  01);  tested,    Sl.CO:  6 
for      $5.00 ;     breeders 
.•..«.«irii"<i>w>^Ft>      $2.00.    The  best  stock, 
imported  or  golden.  W.  H.  L,\WS,  Lavaca,  Ark. 


We  are  headquarters  for  the 

Albino   ©ees, 

the  best  in  the  world.  If  you  are  looking  for  the 
bees  that  gather  the  most  honey,  and  are  the 
gentlest  of  all  bees  to  handle,  buy  the  Albino.  I 
can  furnish  the  Italian,  but  orders  stand  50  to  t 
in  favor  of  the  Albino.  I  manufacture  and  Air- 
nish  supplies  generally      Scud  for  circular. 


S.  WAIc^EDTinE, 


,V99-3t 


Hagerstown,  Md. 

the   Revietu. 


HAWKEYE  GRUB  AND  STUMP  MACHINE 


Works  on  either  Standing  Timber  or  Stumps 
Makes  a  Clean  Sweep 

of  Two  Acres  at  a  Sitting. 
A  man,  bciy  ami  a  liur.st-  cai, 
operate  it.  No  heavy  <-haiiis 
or  rods  to  handle.  You  can- 
not longer  afford  to  pay  tax- 
es on  unproductive  timber 
land,    niiistrated  eatRlci>riic 

Free,  jrivinw  pri 


Pulls  an  Ordinary  Qrub  In  1  'j  Minutes. 

and  tesliiiioiiials.    Also  full  j 
iiifiiniiatiiiii  r.-^'ardiiiK'Our  I 
I.  X.  L.  GRUBBER.     \ 
IRON  GiANTGRUB  & 
STUMP  MACHINE, 
2-HORSE  HAWKEYE 
and    cither  aiijilianoes   totl 
clearinij:  timber  land.  ( 


i  MILNK  MFG.  CO..  837  Sth  St.,  Monmouth,  III.    Address  Milne  Bros.  forSHETlAND  POHYCatalogue.  ^ 
Mt^T*^*  •^^  ♦T*  « -•  »-*.  as-^  'V'eF  *•'■•-•  ♦••■♦••  -^'-w-*-^  ♦••♦■•  -» -tF^^v  ♦■••■♦*  ^•^■»  •»  ■»  ♦  ♦  *■  *  ♦♦■••"i?* 
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Beeswax 
Extractor. 

The  only  Bees  Wax  P^xtractor  in 
the  world  that  will  extract  all  the 
wax  from  old  combs  ra])idly  by 
steam.  Send  for  de  scriptive  illus 
trated  catalojjne. 

r.  G.  FERRIS, 
South  Columbia,  X.  V. 


Patented  Oct.  11,  1898 


IVanted^ 


for  the  Salvation  Army 
Colony,  Amity,  Colorado 
atxiut  twenty  colonies  of  bees.  Addres,  stating 
price,  etc.,  THOS.  HOLLAND,  Amity,  Colo. 


If  yon  are  eoinK  to — 


BUY  A  BtlZZ-SAW, 

writp  to  the  editor  of  the  Keview.  He  has  a 
new  Karnes  saw  to  sell  and  wonld  be  glad  to 
make  you  happy  by  telling  you  the  price  at 
which  he  would  sell  it. 


r 


4-<«-tf 


Our  Prices 


jiro  worth  look- 
ing at     We  are 
inakiusthe  new 
Champion    Chaff   Hive 

with  dovetailed  lindy  and  supers 
and  a  full  line  other  Supplies,  and  we 
are  selling  tliem  che.\p.  A  postal  sent 
for  a  price  list  may  save  you  8  8  $  $• 
R.  H.  SCHMIDT  &  CO.. 
Box  1H7  Sheboygan,  Wis. 


1899  Queens  1899 


For  Business— Queens  for  Strong  Colonies  - 
Queens  for  large  surplus,  ('ompetion  in  Quality, 
hut  not  in  price. 

If  you  want  queens,  nuclei  or  supplies  at 
bottom  prices,  send  for  my  illustrated  price 
list.  12-97-tt 

J.  P.  H.  BROWN,  Augusta,  Ga. 


Please  mention   the  fteuiew. 


Muth's ::: 


—  If  yon  wish  the  best,  low-priced  — 

TYRE   -   WRITER, 

Write  to  the  editor  of  the  Keview.  He  had  an 
Odell.  taken  in  payment  for  advertising,  and  he 
wonld  be  pleased  to  send  descriptive  circulars 
or  to  correspond  with  any  one  thinking  of  buy- 
ing such  a  machine. 


EY    EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Id-Blast    Smokers 

Ssuz^re  eizkss  Hopcy  Jars,  Etc. 

For  ('irculars,  apply  to  Chas.  F.  Muth  &  Son 
Cor.  Freeman  &  Central  Aves.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Send  10c.  for  Practical  Hints  to  Beo  Ke<'pers. 


1-97-tf 


Please  mention  the    R«uiieu/ 


To    stick    things,   use    MAJOR'S    CEMENT. 
Beware  !  !  !    Take  no  substitute.  2  9S-I2t 


Best  on  Earth.   19  Years  Without  a  Complaint- 


r  largest 
'smoker  madej 


.Smoke  Engine 

Doctor .:}i^ 

C()n<iur,-or 3  ~ 

Larce -iU, 

Plain  Z' 

Little  Wonder  (wf.  10  oz) 2 

Honey  Knife  

For  farther  description,  send  for  circular. 


■{  incti  stove 


D.izen  KmcIi 

?i:i.O<>- mail.  81.50 

O.Oi)— 


4.7.5  - 
4.50-^ 

aw- 


1.10 
1.00 


T.  F.  BinGHAA\,  Farweli,   A\icbi<?2\r7. 
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If  you  keep  bees,  subscribe 
for  Thk  ProgrEvSSR'K  Bee- 
KeEpER,  a  journal  devoted  to 
bees  and  honey.  Fifty  cents 
a  year.  Sample  cop}-  free. 
Also  illustrated  catalogue  of 
bee-keepers'  supplies. 

Address  Leahv  Mfg.  Co., 
Higginsville,  Mo.;  or  at  1730 
South  13th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb.; 
or  at  404  Broadway,  Hast  St. 
Louis,  Illinois. 


flllina 
iniiiiB 


|iinii| 
liiiiiii 


|iiiiiig 


I 
I 
i 
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m 
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I. 

I 
i 
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Bee-Supplies. 

We  have  the  best  equiped 
factory  in  the  West.  Capacity, 
one  carload  a  day.  We  carry  the 
laru;est  stock  and  .greatest  varie- 
ty of  everything  needed  in  the 
ajiiary,  assuring  liest  Goods 
at  the  I^owest  Prices,  and 
jirompt  shipment.  Illustrated 
catalogue,  72  pages,  free. 

We  also  manufacture  tank.s  of  ei- 
ther wood  or  fjalvaiiized  .steel,  all 
sizes,  any  form,  and  for  all  purposes. 
Price  list  free.     Address 

E.  KPetehrner,  Red  Oak,  loa. 


OI^DER 


ERf^liY. 


Thert  are  indications  that  the 
demand  for  supplies  will  be  very 
large  this  season,  and  everyone 
should  order  as  early  as  possible. 
We  have  large  facilities  for  man- 
ufacturing all  kinds  of  Bee- 
Ket'pers'  Suhplies,  and 
will  serve  our  customers  as 
(jtiickly  as  possble. 

I'alcon  sections  arc  the  finest 
niaile.  rSgg  catalogue  readv 
I'eb.  1st.  Copy  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bee-Kceper  1  20  pages  ) 
sent  free.      .Xddrt-ss 

W.  T.  Falconer  A\fg.  60., 

J.\MESTOWN,    N.  V. 


Page  &  liyon^ 


Mfg.    Co. 

J^eui  liondon,  Wis. 


Nearness  to  pine  and  bass- 
wood  forests,  the  possession  of 
a  saw  -  mill  and  factory  fully 
equiped  with  the  best  of  ma- 
chinery, and  years  of  expe- 
rience, all  combine  to  en 
able  this  firm  to  furnish  the 
best  goods  at  lowest  prices. 
Send  for  circular,  and  see  the 
prices  on  a  full  line  of  supplies. 


J^o  pish-Bone 

Is  apparent  in  comb  honey  when 
the  Van  Deusen,  flat  -  bottom 
foundatiop  is  used.  This  style 
of  foundation  allows  the  making 
of  a  more  unifonn  article,  hav- 
ing a  c'ery  thin  l)ase,  with  the 
surplus  wax  in  the  side  -  walls, 
where  it  can  be  utilized  by  the 
bees.  Then  the  bees,  in  chang- 
ing the  base  of  the  cells  to  the 
natural  shape,  work  over  the 
wax  to  a  certain  extent;  and  the 
result  is  a  comb  that  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  that  built 
wholly  by  the  bees.  Being  so 
thin,  one  ])ound  will  fill  a  large 
nundjer  of  sections. 

Ail  tite  Trouble  of  wiring 
brood  frames  can  be  avoided  by 
using  the   Van    Deusen    ivircd. 

Send   for   circular;  price   list, 
and  samples  of  foundation. 
J.    VAN    DEUSEfi, 

Si'Korr  r.RooK,  N.  Y. 


^.^$^5^$S5^$^5^$S^S 
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Is  nientioneil  when  answering 
an  advertisement  in  its  colnnins 
a  favor  is  conferred  npon  both 
the  pubhsher  and  the  advertis- 
er. It  helps  the  former  by  rais- 
ing his  journal  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  advertiser,  and  it  en- 
ables the  latter  to  decide  as  to 
which  advertising  mediums  are 
most  profitable.  If  you  would 
help  the  Review,  be  sure  and 
say  "  I  saw  your  advertisement 
111  the  Review,"  when  writing 
to    advertisers. 


This  is  the  original  one-piece 
section-man  who  furnishes  one- 
piece  .sections  as  follows  :  — 

500  sections,  11.50;  i,(xx)  for 
$2.50;  3,000  for  I6.75;  5,000  for 
|io.oo;  To.ooo  for  I17.50. 

No.  2  sections  are  not  made 
to  order,  but  when  in  stock  are 
sold  at  I1.50  per  M. 

J.  FORNCROOK, 

Watertown,  Wiscon.sin. 
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Listen  !  Take 
my  advice 
and  buy  your 
bee  supplies 
of  August 
Weiss;  he  has 
tons  and  tons  of  the  very  finest 

fOimOftTION 

ever  made;  and  he  sells  it  at 
prices  that  de/y  coinpetition! 
Working  wax  into  foundation  a 
specialty.  Wax  wanted  at  26 
cents  ca.sh,  or  28  cents  in  trade, 
delivered  here.  Millions  o  f 
Sections — polished  on  both 
sides.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
on  a  full  line  of  Supplies- 
Send  for  catalogue  and  be  your 
own  judge.  A  UG.  WFISS, 
Hortonville,  Wisconsin. 


Of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.,  has 
his  own  saw-mill,  and  a  factory 
fully  equiped  wtth  the  latest 
machinery,  located  right  in  a 
pine  and  basswood  region,  and 
can  furnish  hives,  sections, 
frames,  separators,  shipping 
cases,  etc. ,  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble prices.  Making  his  own 
foundation  enables  him  to  .sell 
very  close.  Send  for  samples 
and  prices  before  buying,  and 
see  how  you  may  save  mone}', 
time  and  freight.  Bee-keepers' 
supplies  of  all  kinds  kept  in 
stock.  5-99-3t 
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Violin  for  Sale. 


I  am  advertising  for  tlie  well-known  mainy 
facturers  of  musical  instruments,  Jno.  F. 
Stratton  A  Son,  of  Now  York,  and  takinK  my 
pay  ill  niusical  morcliandisc.  1  have  now  on 
liand  a  fino  violin  outfit  consisting  of  violin, 
how  and  caso.  Tlio  violin  is  a  "  Striidiuarius,  " 
|{pd,  French  finish,  hinh  jxdish,  and  real  <'l)ouy 
trimiiunKS,  price  $14.1X1.  The  bow  is  of  the  fin- 
est suakewood,  ebony  fro^,  lined,  inlaid  (  pearl 
lined  dot  )  pearl  lined  slide,  (ierman  silver 
shiehf,  ebony  screw-head,  (terman  silver  ferules, 
and  pearl  dot  in  the  end,  i^rice  $2. !iO  The  case 
is  wood  with  curved  lop,  varnished,  full-lined, 
with  pockets,  and  furnished  with  brass  hooks, 
and  handles  and  lock,  price  $3.50.  This  makes 
the  entire  outfit  worth  an  even  $2().0().  It  is  ex- 
actly the  same  kind  of  an  outfit  that  my  dauy:h- 
ter  has  been  usins  the  past  year  with  the  best  of 
satisfaction  to  herself  .ind  teachers.  Her  violin 
has  a  more  powerfnl.  ricli  tone  than  some  in- 
struments here  that  cost  several  times  as  much. 
1  wish  to  sell  I  his  ou  fit,  and  would  accept  one- 
half  nice,  white  extracted  lioney  in  payment,  the 
balance  cash.  It  will  be  sent  on  a  five  days' 
trial,  and  if  not  entirely  .satisfactory  can  be  re 
turned  and  the  purchase  money  will  be  refunded. 

W.Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


G.  M.  IjONG,  Cedar  Mines.  Iowa,  manu- 
facturer  of  and  flealor  in  Apiarian  Supplies. 
Send  for  circular.  I -'.'6-6 

Please  mention  the  Review. 


I  am  adverti.siiig  for  R.  F.  Stratton  & 
Son,  music  dealers  of  New  York,  and 
taking  my  pay  in 

MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 

I  have  already  1)onght  and  paid  for  in 
this  wa}'  a  guitar  and  violin  for  my  girls, 
a  flute  for  myself,  and  one  or  two  guitars 
for  some  of  my  suhscribers.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  buying  an  instrimient  of  any 
kind,  I  should  be  glad  to  send  you  one  on 
trial.  If  interested,  write  me  for  des- 
criptive circular  and  ])rice  list,  saying 
what  kind  of  an  instrument  you  are 
thinking  of  getting. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 


OUEENS 


any  price 
and  bees. 


Reared  from  imported  moth- 
ers, warranted  purely  mated, 
75  cents  each.  Breeders, 
I  25  each.  No  better  stock  to  be  had  at 
Send  for  catalogue  of  queens 
DEANES  &  MIXER;  Ronda,  N.  C. 


Hr)ake  Youp  O^A^n  Hives 


3ee  -  Heepeps 

Will  save  monc}'  by 
tisin;.,'-  (»ur  Foot  Pow- 
er Saw  in  making 
their  hives,  sections 
and  boxes. 

Machines    on  trial. 
Send  for    Catalog-ue. 

W.F.&JNO.B&RNESCO., 

;JM  Raby  St., 

Rockford.    Ills. 

I  1-98  I2t 
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WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Working  wax  into  foundation,  for  cash,  a 
specialty.  Hives,  Sections,  and  a  full  line  of 
Supplies.  The  best  of  everj  tliine.  Write  for 
Catalog,  with  prict's.  and  samples  nf  Founda- 
tion and  Sections.  Beeswax  always  wanted  for 
cash  or  trade. 


GUS.  DITTMER, 


10-97-12t  Augusta,  Wis. 

The  A.  I.  Rool  Co;s  Mi, 


WHOLES  \LK 
AM>    .(KTAIL. 


Early  Queens, 


Ready  wow, 

at  $1.00  each; 

—   ,        vx  I,!.  ^/ ^f  .L^  v./ a     after  April  15 

'■'        ^  ^     "scents  each, 

.six  for  <4.25;  in  Ma\',  six  for  ^3.75.     Kor  particu- 
lar.s,  .send  for  circulars.     Two   vards  and  the  ear- 
liest location  in  the  United  States. 
4  99-tf  J.  B.  CASS,  Port  Orange,  Fla. 


The  Coming  Section. 

It  has  all  of  the  advantages  of  the  plain  .sec- 
tion, and  does  away   with   the  fence  separator. 
It  can  be  u.sed  with  any  plain   separator.     Send 
for  a  sample.        W.  H.  NORTON, 
4-99-2t  Skowhegan,  Maine. 


M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son 

Wish  to  .send  you  their  catalog 
of  Root'.s  Goods.  If  you  are  a 
dealer,  get  our  wholesale  list. 
Try  us  for  prompt  shipuieuts 
and  good  service.  Beeswax 
wanted.  M.  H.  Hunt  ct-  Son, 

Wayne  Co.,  Bell  Brunch,  Mich. 


I'or  r  i  p  p  i  n  g, 
cross  -  cutting, 
niitering,  rabbet- 
i'lg.  g:'ooving,  gain- 
ing, boring,  .scroll- 
■sawiiig,  edge  mold- 
ing, beading  etc. 
Full  line  of  foot  and 
hand  power  ma- 
chinery.    .Send  for  catalogue  A. 

Seneca  Falls  Mfg.  Co. 

48  Water  St.,  .Seneca  Falls  N.  Y. 
'''*?use  mKiition  the  Review- 


I-99-l2t 


FACTS  n-L 


How  to  get 

GILT  EDGED  HONEY 

Scud  ic  stain])  to 

5  99  2t  THE  A. I.  ROOT  CO., 

Medina,  Ohio. 

Or  F.   Danzenbaker,  Box  66,  Washington,  I).  C. 

Please  mention  the  Review. 


Silver  Gray 

Carniolan  Queens. 

ALSO   THE 


Golden  and  3-banded  Italian. 

t'ntested,   50  cts.   each:  tested,  75  cts.     Purity  of 
stock  and  .safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

5-()(>  tf  C.  B.  BANKSTON,  Rockdale,  Tex. 


Pleas 


tile  Review. 


JOHN  F.  STRATTON'S 

CELEBRATED 

GUITARS, 


Importer  of  and 

Wholesale  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE, 

811, 813, 815,817  East  9th  St.. New  Vork. 


mention  the  Reuieuh 


r 


There  is  a  Difference  in   Bees. 

Every  owner  of  a  large  apiary  knows  thi.s— knows  that  .some  colonies  .store 
more  honey  than  others,  that  some  are  more  ea.sv  than  others  to  handle,  that 
■-ome  are  more  hardy  and  winter  better  than  others.  For  years  we  have  been 
breeding  n\>  a  strain  of  Italian  bees  ])ossessing  these  desirable  qualities  in  a  high 
degree.  Reports  from  customers  prove  our  success.  A  trial  order  will  convince. 
Tested  queens,  by  return  mail  at  Ji.oo  each.  3-99-3t 

J.  W.  K.  SHAW&  CO.,  Loreauville,  La. 
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;e  |)ee-j\eepeps'  |Ae\?ie6). 

A    MONTHLY  JOURNAL 

Devoted  to  tl^e   Interests  of  Hoiqey   Producers. 

$L00   A  YFAR. 

W.  Z,  HDTCHiNSON,  Editor  and  Praprletor, 


VOL.    Xil. 


FLINT.    MICHIGAN,    MAY    10,  1899, 


NO     5 


HONEY  DEW. 
\  Scieniilic   Explanation  of  its  Source. 


R.    M'KNIGHT. 


HN  article  on 
honey  dew 
appeared  in  the 
American  Bee 
Jonrnal,  of  the 
I  2th  of  January, 
from  the  pen  of 
Prof.  Cook,  in 
which  he  quotes 
an  extract  from 
the  British  Bee 
Journal  wherein 
it  is  said:  "Honey  dew  isa  saccharine  sub- 
stance or  sweet  juice,  which,  at  times, 
and  under  certain  atmospheric  conditions, 
exudes  from  the  leaves  of  trees  and 
plants."  The  Prof,  is  not  a  believer  in 
this  theory  of  the  source  of  honey  dew. 
He  admits,  however,  that,  "the  cultured 
editor  is  a  recognized  authority  on  all 
such  subjects,"  and  expresses  the  belief 
that  Mr.  Cowan  never  saw  this  article, 
else  he  would  not  allow  such  an  erron- 
eous statement  to  appear  in  his  Journal. 
I  was  interested  in  the  Professor's  ar- 
ticle; because  I  always  believed  honey 
dew  to  be  what  it  is  allej^ed  to  oe   in    the 


paragraph  quoted — a  sweet  exudation 
from  the  leaves  of  trees  and  plants;  and, 
because,  if  honey  dew  be  what  Prof.  Cook 
says  it  is,  "a  secretion  of  plant-lice,  scab- 
insects  etc. "  ( I  omit  the  techanical  terms  ) 
then  the  nectar  (  ?  )  thus  produced  has 
something  revolting  in  its  associations. 
If  the  Prof,  had  given  us  a  convincing 
reason  of  the  faith  that  is  in  him,  or, 
better  still,  a  scientific  explanation  of  how 
this  ambrosial  secretion  is  produced,  I 
might  still  retain  the  respect  I  have  had 
for  a  good  article  of  honey  dew;  but  he 
has  done  neither  done  one  nor  the  other. 
The  Professor  has  given  what  may  appear 
to  him  to  be  satisfactory  reasons  (two  of 
them)  for  the  conclusion  he  has  arrived 
at.  After  careful  examination,  for  years, 
he  .says  he  has  always  found  "plant-lice, 
scab-insects,  or  else  larva;  of  insects,  often 
working  in  scores  where  honey  dew  was 
present;"  hence  he  concludes  "these  to 
be  the  source  of  the  nectar."  Their  pres- 
ence in  thousands  under  such  conditions 
is  no  proof  that  "they  are  the  source  of 
the  nectar"  on  which  they  delight  to  rev- 
el. Bees,  ants  and  wasps,  are  also  found 
where  this  so  called  secretion  abounds, 
but  no  one  believes  them  to  be  its  source. 
He  tells  us,  too,  that,  in  connnon  with 
other  observers,  he  has  found  honey  dew 
in  quantity  on  the  leaves  of  the  lower 
branches  of  trees,  "where  noa])hides  were 
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to  be  seen;"  but  acounts  for  the  presence 
of  this  secretion  in  the  apparent  absence 
of  the  secreters,  by  the  supposition  that 
they  were  located  on  or  near  the  top  of 
the  tree — so  high  they  could  not  be  seen 
from  the  back  of  his  horse,  however. 
There  must  have   been   mvriads   of  those 


The  Professor's  second  reason  is  found- 
ed on  "The  economy  of  Nature."  "  En- 
erg}',  "  he  sa3S,  "is  never  expended  by 
plant  or  animal  that  does  not  in  some  way 
benefit  b}-  such  outgo."  Few  people  will 
question  the  truth  of  this  statement,  but 
many  will  doubt  the   Prosessor's  applica- 


A    PKOMEN.\DE    BV   THK   ORCHARD   SIDE   AT   MR.    R.    M'KNIC.HT'S. 


tiny  creatures  on  the  to])  of  that  tree,  if 
they  so  abundantly  bespattered  the 
leaves  of  its  lower  branches  with  their 
sweet  secretions.  C)iie  would  reasonably 
sujjpose  that  the  foliage  of  the  intervening 
branches  would  protect  the  leaves  under 
observation,  from  such  secretions  reach- 
ing, or  resting  upon  them.  There  are 
few  observant  bee-keepers  who  have  not 
seen  just  what  Prof.  Cook  witne.ssed; 
namely,  plentj'  of  honey  dew  where  no 
aphides  were  to  be  seen;  and  where  they 
could  not  well  be  pre.sent  without  being 
seen.  They  have,  doubtless,  also  seen 
honey  dew  so  abundant,  betimes,  that  it 
would  take  a  long  stretch  of  the  imagin- 
ation to  Ijelieve  that  it  had  its  source 
where  Prof.  Cook  sa3-s  it  comes  from. 


tion  of  it  in  this  instance;  namely,  that 
plant  lice  secrete  honey  dew  in  order  that 
bees,  ants  and  wasps  may  be  attracted  to 
their  immediate  presence,  which,  in  their 
turn,  repel  the  birds  which  else  would 
feed  on  and  destroy  the  insects.  Is  it  a 
fact  that  the  presence  of  bees,  ants  and 
wasps  repel  the  insectivorous  birds  that 
feed  upon  these  so  called  .secretions  ? 
Professor  Cook's  theory  of  the  origin  of 
honey  dew  is  not  a  tenable  one,  while  that 
of  Mr.  Cowan  is  most  reasonable.  It  re- 
quires but  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  life 
and  growth  of  the  vegetable  world  to  be 
convinced  that  honey  dew  is  a  sweet  ex- 
udation of  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  of 
trees  and  ])lants.  A  brief  consideration 
of  vegetable  growth  will  the  better  enable 
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us  to  understaiul  this.  See  Johnston's 
"How  Plants  I'eed,"  for  an  exhaustive 
treatment  of  this  subject. 

I  set  out  with  the  statement,  then,  that 
the  atmosphere  is  the  indirect  source  of 
both  hone}'  ami  honey  dew;  thi.t  these 
two  articles  are  nearly  identical;  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  honey  in  the 
course  of  its  elaboration  indjibes  from  the 
flowers  of  plants  and  trees  a  portion  of 
their  aroma — which  is  always  wanting  in 
honey  dew.  To  make  this  at  all  clear,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  briefly  advert  to  the 
composition  of  the  atmosphere  and  to  the 
elaboration  of  plant  food  from  its  ele- 
ments. 

The  general  composition  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  familar  to  all.  It  is  chiefly  made 
up  of  two  gases — oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
which  are  present  in  nearly  equal  propor- 
tions. While  the.se  play  an  important 
part  in  vegetable  growth,  it  is  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  atmosphere  that  is  the 
basis  of  vegetable  ti.ssue,  and  the  source 
of  honey  and  honey  dew.  The  propor- 
tion of  this  element  is  only  one  twen- 
ty-five thousaudth  of  the  bulk  of  the 
atmosjdiere.  Its  chemical  formula  is  C, 
C)-',  which  means  that  it  consists  of 
one  atom  of  carbon  and  two  of  oxygen. 
As  it  is  the  carbon  of  this  gas  that  largely 
enters  into  the  tissue  of  trees  and  plants, 
and  as  it  forms  such  a  small  proportion  of 
the  volume  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  con- 
soling to  know  that  the  best  authorities 
say  that  2.S  tons  of  carbon  is  carried  by 
that  amount  of  air  which  rests  over  each 
square  acre  of  the  earth's  surface.  As 
not  one-third  of  the  earth's  surface  is 
covered  vegatation,  and  the  air  is  ever  in 
in  motion,  the  local  supply  is  ever  renew- 
ed; and  what  is  being  exhaused  in  plant 
food  is  restored  by  cumbusti(jn  and  the 
perpetual  decay  of  vegetable  matter. 
Thus  the  equilibrium  is,  and  will  be 
maintaineil — another  evidence  of  "the 
economy  of  nature.  " 

Having  .stated  that  carbonic  acid  is  the 
indirect  .source  of  honey  dew,  and  glanc- 
ed at  its  presence  and  proportion  in  the 
atmosphere,  it  now  remains  for  us  to  con- 


sider how  it  is  appropriated  by  the  vege- 
table world,  transmuted  into  that  which 
goes  to  make  up  the  greater  part  of  its 
product.s — honey  dew  among  the  rest. 

It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  say  that 
the  outer  skin  or  epidermis  of  the  leaves 
and  green  shoots  of  trees  and  plants  are 
studdeil  with  minute  cells — inspiratory 
and  respiratory  organs.  It  is  estimated  that 
these  range  from  800  to  170,0003  to  the 
square  inch  in  various  plants.  The  carl)on- 
ic  acid  of  the  atmo.sphere  is  inhaled 
through  the.se  pores,  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  light,  heat,  moisture,  and  other 
agences;  undergoes  various  tranformations 
in  the  sap-cells  beneath.  During  the  pro- 
gress of  digestion  there  are  several  well 
marked  changes  that  take  place  in  plant- 
food  thus  inhaled.  The  first  is  the  fixation 
of  carbon.  This  again  istransnmted  into 
starch;  the  starch  into  sugar,  which,  in 
turn,  is  converted  into  what  finally  goes 
to  form  wood  tissue.  (See  Gray's  Struc- 
tural Botony. )  From  the  Saccharine 
stage  of  digestion  comes  our  honey  and 
honey  dew.  The  former  is  in  some  man- 
ner, as  yet,  unexplained,  determined  to 
the  flower,  while  the  latter  is  the  result  of 
the  sap-cells,  under  certain  atmospheric 
conditions,  becoming  gorged,  when  a  por- 
tion of  the  sweet  juice  they  contain  ex- 
udes through  the  pores  of  the  leaf  and 
green  shoot,  and  rests  on  their  surfaces — 
hence  our  honey  dew. 

Thus  weseethat  Mr.  Cowan's  definition 
is  the  correct  one;  namely;  "A  saccharine 
substance,  or  sweet  juice,  which  at  times 
and  under  certain  atmospheric  conditions 
exudes  from  the  surface  of  the  leaves  of 
trees  and  plants." 

The  difference  in  color  it  sometimes 
presents,  may  be,  in  part,  accounted  for 
by  the  smnt  Prof.  Cook  speaks  of;  but  it 
is  more  likely  to  l)e  the  presence  of  aphides 
in  great  numbers  which  at  times  are 
found  devouring  it,  and  that  the  inferior 
quality  of  the  article  is  the  re.sult  of  its 
being  largely  mixed  with  the  excreta  of 
these  insects — such  stuff  when  stored  in 
the  hive  is  unfit  food  for  either  man  or  bees. 
Owen  Soind,  Out.,  Feb.  20,  1S99. 
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THE  TAYLOR-MILLER   CONTROVERSY. 


Some    Exceedingly     Fine     Points  M;ide  Still 
Sharper. 


C.  C.  Mll^LER. 


DIRECT      VERSUS     SECOND-HAND     KNOW- 
I^EDGE. 

"^•fl     /£\N  pat^e  84of  the 
^^g^  V'Jy  Review,    Critic 

^^^^^\  Taylor   says  nij' 

B  J  loss  of  faith  in  him 

Y-^    ^^  W»  "may  have  a  ten- 

dency to  t  h  ?  ac- 
quiring of  knowl- 
e  d  g  e  directly 
where  that  is  pos- 
sil)le,  instead  of 
'mostly  second- 
hand,'  which  was 
the  way  he  says  he  acquired  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  length  of  time  a  queen  lays." 
Much  as  I  value  knowledge  acquired  di- 
rectly, I  do  not  despise  that  obtained  sec- 
ond-hand; and  if  no  one  placed  any  value 
upon  secoiid-hand  information  the  pub- 
lication of  bee  journals  would  immedi- 
ately cease.  I  am  indebted  to  many,  very 
many  bee-keepers;  and  not  the  least 
among  them  to  the  interesting  Michigan 
experimenter,  R.  L.  Taylor,  for  items  of 
knowledge  that  I  value. 

At  the  same  time  I  confess  the  obliga- 
tion to  acquire  knowledge  "directly  where 
that  is  possible,"  but  if  Mr.  Taylor  insists 
that  my  knowledge  should  be  directly 
obtained  as  to  the  length  of  time  queens 
laj'  in  different  localities,  I  must  en- 
ter a  mild  denmrrer.  Even  for  the  sake 
of  knowing  how  long  queens  lay,  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  of  me  to  spend 
a  year  each  in  all  the  varying  localities. 
When  Mr.  Taylor  .stated  the  length  of 
time  of  queen-laying,  and  "did  take  into 
view  all  the  readers  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  "  does  he  mean  to  say  that  he 
got  his  knowledge  directly  in  the  differ- 
ent localities  of  said  readers? 


THE  LENGTH  OF  TIME  THAT  OUEENS  IvAV. 

Mr.  Taylor  thinks  my  answer  may  do 
for  Dadant's  latitude,  but  Lapeer  and 
Marengo  should  have  some  consideration. 
It  will  hardly  be  supposed,  I  think,  that 
I  had  no  direct  knowledge  of  my  own 
locality,  or  that  I  did  not  take  that  into 
consideration,  but  I  did  not  think  that 
alone  should  be  considered.  Mr.  Taylor's 
statement  as  to  the  matter  certainly  does 
not  agree  with  the  observations  I  have 
made  at  Marengo,  and  the  statement  in 
Dadant's  Langstroth  was  hardly  meant 
to  apply  only  to  Hamilton,  Illinois. 
Text-books  are  not  supposed  to  apply 
to  single  localities  or  latitudes.  If  Mr. 
Taylor  is  correct  in  his  vie  a',  it  may  be 
in  order  for  the  editor  of  Review  to  ex- 
plain how  it  is  that  he  savs  on  page  90, 
"  Let  a  colony  begin  breeding  in  mid-win- 
ter, here  in  Michigan.  "  He  also  tells 
of  three  and  four  combs  nearly  full  of 
sealed  brood  in  March,  without  .saying 
how  long  before  that  the  queen  laid. 
Grant  that  the  results  were  disastrous, 
the  fact  remains  that  bj-  any  fair  rule  of 
inferences  queens  do  commence  laying 
as  early  as  the  first  of  January,  and  it  is 
not  so  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  many 
queens  in  Michigan  do  commence  earlier 
than  the  time  mentioned  by  Mr.  Tavlor 
without  disastrous  results.  Hut  if  Mr. 
Taylor  has  direct  knowledge  as  to  the 
different  regions,  I  yield  my  .second-hatid 
light. 

.\BOUT  TH.\T   WORD  "SIC." 

Mr.  Taj'lor  insists  that  I  was  asking  for 
the  definition  of  "  sic."  Another  person, 
he  says,  sought  to  enlighten  me,  thinking 
me  not  sufficiently  well  informed,  I  sup- 
pose, to  know  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
But  I  could  hardly  think  that  Mr.  Tay- 
lor thought  me  so  illiterate,  for  he  dis- 
tinctly gives  me  credit  for  skill  in  the 
use  of  language,  which  presupposes  a 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words. 
The  very  fact  that  I  said  that  coming 
after  the  word  "boil"  it  looked  as  if  he 
might  be  objecting  to  something  about 
that  word,  seems  to  be  on  its  face  pretty 
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strong  proof  that  I  knew  the  definition 
of  the  word.  If  I  had  wanted  the  defini- 
tion of  the  word,  I  think  I  shonld  have 
asked,  and  I  thonght  he  wonld  have  ex- 
pected nie  to  ask  "What  is  the  defini- 
tion of  the  word  "sic?"  When  one 
wants  the  definition  of  a  word,  he  asks 
"  What  is  the  delTmition  of  that  word?" 
or  "  What  does  that  word  mean  ?"  and 
not  "What  do  you  mean  by  saying  so 
and  so  ?  " 

vSo  when  I  said,  "Coming  as  it  does 
twice  after  the  word  "boil,  "  it  looks  as 
if  he  might  be  objecting  to  the  use  of 
that  word,  but  as  I  know  of  nothing  incor- 
rect in  the  word,  or  the  way  in  which  it 
is  used,  1  shall  be  obliged  to  him  if  he 
will  tell  what  he  means  by  saying  "sic,  " 
it  did  not  seem  possible  to  me,  with  the 
view  I  had  of  Mr.  Taylor's  intelligence, 
to  believe  that  he  thought  I  was  asking 
for  the  definition  of"  sic."  But  as  he 
insists  that  such  was  the  case,  I  accept 
his  word,  and  hereby  apologize  for  under- 
rating his  honesty  and  overrating  his  in- 
telligence. 

HOW      M.\XY     DICTIONWRIES      MUST     ONK 

POSSESS  BKl-ORE    WRITING  FOR 

JOIRN.VI.S. 

I  protest  most  emphalically  against  the 
position  taken  by  Mr.  'J'aylor  on  page  S5, 
and  still  more  emi)hatically  do  I  protest 
against  the  position  of  the  editor  and 
jniblisherof  theesteemeil  Review.  Brief- 
ly state<l,  that  ruling  is  that  any  one  who 
attempts  to  write  for  any  bee  journal 
nujst  possess  a  majority  of  dictionaries 
under  penalty  of  being  gibbetted  in  the 
Review  for  the  use  of  a  word  not  sanc- 
ti(jned  by  .said  majority.  It  seems  to  me 
that  all  that  should  be  retiuired  of  a  wri- 
ter is  to  have  one  rei)ntal)le  dictionary, 
and  if  he  finds  a  word  given  in  that  dic- 
tionary he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  u.se  it 
as  there  given.  Don't  you  think,  Mr. 
Ivlitor,  yon  can  concede  that  much  to 
some  of  us  who  haven't  a  number  of  dic- 
tionaries but  have  had  a  number  of  poor 
crops  ? 


IS  "bring   TO    .V    BOII/'    .\N    .\U.O\V.VHI,IC 
EXPRESSION? 

Mr.  Taylor   says    I  used  the  expression 
"  bring  to  a  boil  "  instead   of    "to  boil,  " 
"to   cause   to  boil,  "  "to   let   boil,"  etc. 
That   is  hardly  correct.     I  used  the  word 
"boil  "  as  a  noun  with  the  definition  giv- 
en in  the  standard  dictionary:     "  The  act 
of  boiling;  the  state  of  boiling  or  being  at 
the   boiling-point."     If   a  cook  says  she 
boiled   some   milk,  it  is  understood   that 
the   milk  continued   at  the  boiling-point 
for   some   time.     If  she  says  she  brought 
the  milk  to  a  boil,  it  is  understood  that  it 
did  not  continue  at  the   boiling-point  un- 
less  she   specifically  says  she  brought  it 
to  a  boil  and  kept  it  at  the  boil.     It  is  on- 
ly fair  to  say  that  I  used  the   word    with- 
out  knowing   whether  it  was  in  any  dic- 
tionary or  not,  just  as  I  use  many  another 
word  in  common  use.     If  a  word  is  in  com- 
mon use   among  good  writers  and  speak- 
ers, one  is   justified   in  using  it,  and  if  it 
is  not   found   in   his  dictionary,  so  much 
the   worse   for  the  dictionary.     The  noun 
"   boil   "    is   in  frequent  use  in  reputable 
books,     magazines    and    newspapers.     I 
may   mention    "  Common   Sense   in    the 
Household,  "  an  authority  in  matters  cu- 
linary, and  written    by  a  lady  of  good  lit- 
erary reputation  without  reference  to  that 
book;   and   The   Chicago   Daily   Record, 
one  of  the   best   daily  newspapers  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Taylor  l)roa(lly  hints  that  the  noun 
"  boil  "  as  I  used  it  is  "  practically  con- 
demned by  a  decided  majority  "  of  the 
dictionaries,  and  that  "there  is  no  vacancy- 
for  the  word  to  fill.  "  I  don't  believe  a 
single  dictionary  condemns  it.  They 
may  not  contain  it,  but  if  that  is  consid- 
ered condemnation,  there  are  hundreds 
of  other  words  condemned  in  like  man- 
ner that  are  in  constant  use  by  the  best 
speakers  and  writers.  I  shall  not  cease 
to  use  the  word  "telephone  "  because  it 
is  condemned  after  that  style  by  a  Web- 
ster's unabridged  dictionary  that  lies  be- 
fore me.  It  is  not  necessary  that  there 
shall  be  a  "  vacancy  for  the  word  to  fill.  " 
It  is   only    necessary   that   it   shall  have 
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come  into  reputable  use,  vacancy  or  no 
vacancy.  But  I  think  there  is  something 
of  a  vacancy  for  "bring  to  a  boil. 'J  I 
know  of  no  other  way  to  express  the  same 
thing  in  so  short  a  space.  Flagrant  as 
may  be  the  crime  of  charging  another 
with  ignorance,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
ignorance  or  something  is  the  matter  with 
Mr.  Taylor  if  he  does  not  say  it  is  an  en- 
tirely proper  thing  to  say  "bring  to  a 
boil." 

A  CARD    OF  THANKS. 

I  take  occasion  to  thank  Mr.  Taylor 
for  calling  attention  to  an  error  of  miiie. 
Ignorance  is  the  only  excuse  I  have  for 
saying  what  I  did  about  mammoth  clo- 
ver. Alas  for  the  many  things  concerning 
which  I  have  a  full  supply  of  ignorance  ! 
but  if  you  will  faithfully  point  out  all  the 
mistakes  I  make,  Bro.  Taylor,  between  u.= 
we  may  make  known  a  good  deal  of  truth. 

But  there  comes  again  that  same  old 
"  sic "  on  page  87  to  trouble.  vSort  of 
Banquo's  ghost.  "  It  might  be  a  good 
plan  to  take  part  in  (sic)  the  cellar.  " 
Now  please,  Bro.  Taylor,  tell  me  what 
you  mean  by  saying  "  sic.  "'  I  don't  mean 
what  is  the  definition  of  "  sic,  "  but  what 
under  the  sun  have  I  done,  or  said,  or 
thought,  that  makes  you  put  that  "  sic  " 
there  ? 

WHY    DO    .STRONG    COI.ONIES    LOSE     I.K.SS 
THAN     WEAK     ONES. 

In  the  very  interesting  article  by  Adrian 
Getaz,  he  says,  on  page  74,  ' '  As  to  the  loss 
of  bees,  in  my  locality,  the  strong  colo- 
nies lose  less  than  the  small  ones. 
In  fact,  consideralily  less  in  propf)rtion 
to  their  si/.e,  than  the  weak  colonics. 
Exactly'  why,  I  don't  know.  " 

Allow  me  to  give  a  possible  explanation. 
In  winter  the  bees  assume  a  form  more  or 
less  spherical,  and  the  outside  bees  are 
the  ones  that  suffer  the  most  from  the 
cold.  In  other  words,  an  outside  blan- 
ket of  bees  protects  the  rest  of  the  ball. 
Of  course  the  outside  bees  don't  always 
remain  the  .same, but  that  doesn't  change 
the  principle.  For  the  sake  of  ilhustra- 
tion,  suppose  this  blanket  of  bees  is  one- 


half  inch  thick.  If  the  ball  of  bees  be 
three  inches  in  diameter,  the  blanket  will 
contain  42  per  cent,  of  the  entire  lot  of  bees. 
But  if  the  ball  be  six  inches  in  diameter, 
then  the  blanket  will  contain  onl}'  29  per 
cent,  of  all  the  bees.  It  is  possible,  also, 
that  a  thicker  blanket  may  be  needed  for 
the  small  than  for  the  large  ball,  making 
the  difference  in  mortality  still  greater. 
Marengo,  I1.1..  ,  March  16,   1899. 

RENDERING   BEESWAX. 


Some  Experiments  with  Slum-gnm  from  the 

Ferris  Extractor.     The    Hatch- 

Gethmill    Press. 


F.  A.    GEMMII^I^. 


Mativ  a  little  makes  a  muckle. 


r--- ^, -:^^I^     ^n     V(H'R  announce- 
[       *-?^^SI^^  \  "^    ment,  in  a  late 

issue  of  the  Re- 
view,  that  Mr. 
Beckwith's  article 
describing  the 
methods  employed 
by  him  in  render- 
ing and  pressing 
old  combs  in  order 
to  secure  all  the 
wax  they  contain- 
ed, had  brought  out  several  articles  on 
the  rendering  of  wax,  and  that  a  future 
i.ssue  of  the  Review  would  be  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  the  subject,  was  no  sur- 
prise to  me. 

The  fact  that  you  had  also  published,  in 
substance,  what  was  said  in  our  conven- 
tion at  Guelph,  on  this  important  matter, 
had  no  doubt  much  to  do  with  bringing 
out  criticism  on  the  methods  generally  em- 
ployed for  securing  the  best  results,  with 
the  least  time,  labor,  and  expense;  and  I 
am  now  glad  that  such  has  been  the  case. 
When  the  subject  was  being  discussed, 
as  stated,  I  had  no  thought,  much  less  de- 
sire, to  impress  the  bee-keeping  fraternity 
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witli  the  idea  that  the  methods  employed 
with  such  success  by  uiyself  were  the  best 
and  only  methods  in  voj^ue  for  securing 
the  desired  ends,  but  the  presence  of  foul 
brood  in  my  neighlwrhood,  in  years  past, 
had  compelled  me  to  melt  up  thousands 
of  old  combs,  and  I  was  giving  the  result 
of  that  experience.  Unite  naturally,  I 
resorted  to  all  available  means  which,  in 
my  judgment,  appeared  to  be  of  value. 
Among  other  plans  I  tried  that  advocated 
by  the  Dadanls;  that  of  crushing  the 
combs  in  cold  water,  and  allowing  them 
to  remain  for,  saj'  48  hours,  in  order  that 
the  cocoons  and  pollen  may  become  thor- 
oughly water-soaked,  and  thus  prevent 
the  absorption  of  wax.  Afterwards  the 
broken  comb  is  placed  in  a  gunny-sack, 
and  immersed  in  boiling  water  so  that  the 
wax,  as  it  melts,  rises  to  the  surface  and 
can  be  dipped  off.  I  found  this  plan  as 
good  as  any;  consequently,  I  followed 
that  system  to  the  greatest  extent.  How- 
ever, I  longed  for  some  improvement;  or, 
to  be  more  explicit,  some  means  by  which 
the  same,  or  better,  results  might  be  ob- 
tained with  less  labor.  As  a  consequence 
I  betook  myself  to  the  Boardman  solar 
extractor,  made  and  operated  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  accordance  with  the  inven- 
tor's instructions,  and  gave  the  same  a 
good  trial,  only  to  find  that  for  such 
combs  it  did  not  give  as  good  results 
as  the  previous  plan;  unless  I  used  pres- 
sure on  the  refuse  or  .slum-gum. 

Of  course,  there  was  yet  the  Doolittle 
method,  of  melting  and  then  pre.ssing  the 
combs  with  the  lever,  in  an  iron  kettle  or 
caldron  containing  boiling  water,  and  op- 
erated in  the  open  air,  but,  from  the  ex- 
I)erience  of  a  friend  who  tried  it  one  sum- 
mer while  curing  foul  brood,  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  adopt  it  in  toto.  Never- 
theless, I  became  convinced  that,  in  my 
case,  a  press  was  a  necessity.  Before  ar- 
riving at  this  decision,  I,  at  the  suggestion 
of  mv  frientl  Hall,  trie<l  a  modified,  steam, 
Swiss  extractor,  (sometimes  called  a 
Jones),  such  as  has  many  times  been  il- 
lustrateil  in  the  various  l)ee  periodicals, 
only  on  a  much  larger  scale   than   gener- 


ally used.  The  vSalisburj'  plan  was  not 
trieil,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  not  avail- 
able in  my  case. 

M3'  selection  of  a  press  fell  on  the 
Hatch,  with  some  improvements  added  by 
myself;  but,  as  I  am  not  an  inventor,  I  de- 
sire here  and  now  to  give  honor  to  the  in- 
ventor of  this  or  any  other  article  of  value 
I  may  have  occasion  to  utilize;  and,  until 
a  better  article  is  furnished,  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  use  and  advocate  the  same. 

I  need  not  further  trespass  upon  your 
valuable  space,  nor  the  patience  of  your 
readers,  except  to  state,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  not  already  familiar  with  the  suc- 
cess attained  so  far,  that  my  average 
yield  of  wax  secured  from  any  given 
amount  of  old  brood  combs  has  been  three 
pounds  from  a  set  of  eight  I^angstroth 
combs;  while  my  friend  J.  B.  Hall,  al- 
ready referred  to,  one  of  Canada's  best 
apiarists,  secured  a  like  proportion;  viz. 
from  three  and  one-half  to  three  and 
three-fourth  pounds  from  eight  Ouinby 
combs;  they,  of  course,  being  larger  than 
the  Langstroth.  I  have  never  yet  heard 
of  such  an  amount  being  secured  by  any- 
process  when  no  high  pressure  was  used. 

I  have  always  been  willing  to  acknowl- 
edge, uphold  and  encourage  inventive 
genius;  and,  lately,  my  attention  being 
called  to  the  advertisement  of  Mr.  C.  G. 
Ferris,  of  South  Columbia  N.  Y.  ,  in 
which  he  claims  that  his  new,  improved, 
steam,  wax  extractor  will  secure  all  the 
available  wax  in  old  brood  combs  when 
used  according  to  instructions,  vvithout 
the  use  of  a  separate  wax  p^ess,  I  wrote 
to  Mr.  Ferris,  and  a  corresjjondence  took 
place  between  him  and  mvself,  as  you  Mr. 
Kditor,  are  already  aware,  the  substance 
of  which  was  to  the  effect  that,  if  the  ma- 
chine would  do  as  he  stated,  and  we  could 
satisfactorially  arrange  matters  regarding 
the  duty,  that  I  would  purchase  one  and 
give  it  a  fair  and  impartial  trial;  and,  as  a 
result,  I  am  now  in  possession  of  one  of 
his  single-basket  machines. 

I  regret  that,  owing  to  circumstances 
over  which  I  had  no  control,  I  am  not 
able,  at  this  writing,  to  give  the  result  of 
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more  than  one  experiment  with  this  ex- 
tractor; and,  althongh  this  machine  is  by 
far  the  best  of  the  kind  that  I  have  seen, 
being  a  marvel  in  regard  to  combination 
and  workmanship,  yet  I  cannot,  so  far, 
say  all  that  I  had  hoped  to  say  in  its  favor. 
For  Mr.  Ferris'  sake  I  hope  that  later  ex- 
periments may  give  better  results;  al- 
though, with  such  combs  as  were  treated, 
I  am  not  overl}'  sanguine  that  it  would 
not  pay  me  to  use  the  press  on  the  residue. 
At  the  same  time,  I  wish  it  to  be  remem- 
bered that  I  am  only  one  man,  with  a  hub- 
bv  of  my  own  regarding  this  matter,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  acme  of  success 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  from  a  first 
trial;  even  though  I  do  not  count  nnself 
a  novice  in  manipulating  a  steam  wax  ex- 
tractor. 

In  order  that  I  ma}'  be  better  under- 
stood relative  to  said  experiment,  which 
was  conducted  by  my  son  and  myself,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  state,  that  the 
steam,  Swiss,  or  Jones  extractor,  which 
has  been  used  in  the  past  by  myself;  is  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  Ferris,  with 
the  difference  that  the  latter  is  oblong, 
the  ba.sket  being  made  of  about  1-12  inch 
thick  galvanized  wire  having  nine  open 
spaces  to  the  square  inch,  while  the  Swiss 
is  round  in  form,  and  the  basket  made  of 
perforated  zinc;  the  holes  in  the  same 
being  much  smaller  and  numbering  thir- 
ty to  the  square  inch. 

Having  an  eye  to  economy,  both  extrac- 
tors were  operated  in  the  honey  house; 
not,  however,  with  the  intention  of  com- 
paring the  capacity  of  each,  as  that  was 
not  the  object  in  view — my  own  being 
much  larger. 

After  cutting  out  the  combs  from  the 
frames,  each  extractor  was  given  as  near 
as  possible  a  like  amount,  and  I  was  not 
long  in  finding  out  that  the  Ferris  first 
commenced  to  yield  wax,  and  also  the 
first  to  be  ready  to  receive  a  fresh  supply; 
providing  the  contents  of  each  were  occa- 
sionally stirred,  and  both  run  until  no 
more  wax  was  forthcoming.  I  attribute 
this  to  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  per- 
forations in  the  comb  basket;  as,  with  the 


smaller  openings,  the  refuse  was  more 
likely  to  become  soggy  or  tenacious  in 
body  unless  more  frequently  stirred  in  or- 
der to  allow  the  wax  to  free  itself,  so  to 
speak. 

When  no  more  wax  was  obtained  from 
the  extractor,  in  other  words,  had  ceased 
to  flow,  the  refuse,  according  to  instruc- 
tions, was  removed  from  the  Ferris  ma- 
chine, and  laid  to  one  side  for  further 
treatment,  while  the  material  from  the 
Swiss  was  immediately  dumped  into  the 
Hatch  press,  and  the  remaining  wax  se- 
cured there  and  then,  thereby  obviating 
any  further  treatment. 

After  being  through  with  the  steaming, 
the  refuse  or  slum-gum  previously  taken 
from  the  Ferris,  was  retiarned  to  the  comb- 
basket  in  that  extractor  and  \^\&  follower , 
made  from  the  same  kind  of  material  as 
the  basket,  was  now  gently  pressed  into 
position  on  top  and  then  fastened,  as  per 
instructions,  and  the  whole  flooded  with 
boiling  water,  leaving  sufficient  room  for 
the  accumalation  of  any  wax  that  might 
arise  to  the  surface.  The  whole  was  now 
boiled  for  one  hour  (possibly  two  hours 
would  have  been  better)  and  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  stove  over  night. 

The  following  morning  the  wax  was  re- 
moved from  the  surface;  the  amount  being 
small,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
steamed  out,  and  of  a  very  dark  or  green- 
ish color.  The  latter  defect  I  attribute  to 
the  cooling  of  the  wax  in  a  galvanized 
iron  vessel.  Two  such  treatments  were 
required  for  the  amount  of  refuse  first  se- 
cured b}-  steaming. 

Now  came  the  crisis  for  which  I  had 
longed,  and  that  was,  to  see  how  much, 
if  an}',  wax  yet  remained  in  the  slum-gum 
after  it  had  been  steamed  and  flooded  a 
la  Ferris.  Accordingly,  this  same  refuse 
was  once  more  heated  to  the  boiling  point 
and  then  transferred  to  the  wax-press, 
only  to  find  that  my  expectations  were,  to 
a  great  extent,  realized;  as  wax  in  paying 
(juantities  (to  me  at  least)  could  be  pro- 
cured by  such  treatment.  Samples  of  this 
wax  have  already  been  sent  to  the  editor 
and  Mr.   Ferris   for  their   inspection   and 
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benefit,  thus  satisfying  myself,  for  the 
time  being,  that  my  method  (minus  the 
flooding)  was  to  be  preferred  to  secure 
the  same  ends,  on  account  of  less  time 
and  labor  being  required. 

Of  course,  I  cannot  tell  what  would 
have  been  m3'  success  with  one  of  Mr. 
Ferris'  two  or  three-basket  machines;  but 
one  thing  I  do  know,  and  that  is,  that  I 
faithfully,  and  to  the  best  of  ni)-  ability, 
gave  his  extractor  an  honest  and  impar- 
tial   trial    with    the    following   results: — 

Steamed  out 4  ^4    lbs. 

I'looded  out i  >4    lbs. 

Pressed   out 2^^   lbs. 

Total 8   lbs. 

The  combs  used  were  seven  jears  old, 
containing  much  pollen  and  many  co- 
coons. I  presume  that  those  containing 
no  pollen,  and   that  had  been   used   for 


same  time,  I  am  not  altogether  unacquain- 
ted with  some  of  them;  having  met 
Mr.  El  wood  and  Mr.  Coggshall  on 
several  occasions;  and,  while  but  very  few 
apiarist  in  Canada  keep  more  than  two  or 
three  hundred  colonies,  we,  nevertheless, 
are  content,  as  a  rule,  with  about  100. 
In  the  meantime,  should  Mr.  Ferris  de- 
sire any  further  particulars,  or  have  any 
other  suggestions  to  offer,  I  shall  not  only 
be  willing  but  pleased  to  acceed  to  his  re- 
quest; as  ni}'  object  is  not  to  depreciate 
any  man  s  worth,  but  rather  to  assist  in 
furthering  his  interest  when  any  branch 
of  apiculture  can  be  advanced.  Facts  are 
facts — honesty  the  best  policy. 
DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  HATCH-GEMMIH 
\V.\X-PRESS. 
No.  I  is  the  stand.  It  is  2  ft.  x  i  ft.  8 
inches  in   size.      The  legs,   or  feet,  are 


THE    H.\TCH-GEM 

brood  combs  only  one  or  two  seasons, 
would  probably  have  given  results  favor- 
ing the  extractor  to  a  greater  extent. 

In  conclusion,  I  thank  Mr.  Ferris, for 
his  kind  invitation  to  visit  him,  with  the 
assurance  that,  if  no  unforseen  circum- 
stance prevents,  I  will,  in  the  near  future, 
accept  this  invitation,  and  be  taken 
around  among  bee-keepers  who  are  the 
owners  of  thousands   of  swarms.     .\t  the 


MII.I,    WAX-l'RBSS. 

made  of  2  x  6  inch  scantling,  2  ft.  long 
set  on  edge.  Upon  these  are  nailed  i  in. 
thick  boards  for  a  top. 

No.  2  is  a  tin  tray  18  in.  square  by  4  in. 
deep,  with  a  spout  in  front,  flush  with  the 
bottom. 

No.  3  is  a  connnon,  iron  bench-screw, 
I  '4  in.  in  diameter,  16  in.  long,  and  hav- 
ilig  a  piece  of  gas-pipe  for  a  handle.  It 
is  fitted  into  a  sound  piece  of  oak    3  j^  in. 
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square  and  2  ft.  long.  Twxt  inches  from 
each  end  is  hored  a  hole  to  receive  the 
one  in.  iron  upright.  Care  must  l^  tak- 
en to  have  these  holes,  as  well  as  the  one 
in  which  the  screw  is  fitted,  perfectly 
true,  in  onier  ihat  the  press  may  work 
satisfactorially.  The  iron  uprights  are  20 
in.  long,  by  i  in.  diameter,  and  have  a 
tliread  7  in.  long  cut  at  each  end  to  re- 
ceive 2  iron  nuts  at  botli  top  and  bottom 
of  each.  Under  tlie  center  of  tlie  st:uid 
is  a  similar  piece  of  o^,  for  receiving  the 
bottom  ends  of  the  iron  uprights,  and 
sustaining  the  pressure  of  the  screw  when 
in  use. 

No.  4  is  a  wooden  mat  made  of  -^  in. 
thick  slats,  "s  in.  deep,  spacetl  a  scant  ^4. 
in.  ajiart,  and  deated  at  the  ends  with  a 
slat  of  the  same  size  as  those  composing 
the  mat  itself;  viz.,  "s  x  Sg,  laid  on  flat- 
wise. This  is  laid  directly  on  the  bottom 
of  the  tin  tray,  cleated  s'de  up,  and  is 
full  width  of  the  inside  tray,  and  V  in. 
shorter. 

No.  5  is  a  wooden  form  without  top  or 
bottom:  being  made  of  4'  in.  stuff,  and  is 
3S  in.  deep  by  15  x  i6j».  in.  in  size,  out- 
side measure. 

No.  6  is  a  piece  of  gunny  sacking  about 
2  ft.  6  in.  square  i^some  prefer  to  make  it 
up  in  the  form  of  a  bag )  for  recei\nng  the 
refuse  or  slum-gum  as  it  comes  from  the 
boiler  or  steamer  previous  to  being  press- 
ed. It  is  more  easily  emptied  and  \rash- 
ed  when  not  made  up. 

No.  7  is  another  wooden  mat,  made  up 
with  strong  twine  after  the  fashion  of  a 
window  blind,  that  will  roll  up.  and  is  for 
laving  on  top  of  the  refuse.  It  is  the  same 
size  as  the  form  No.  5  »,  less,  say  '4.  in. 
all  around.  Either  kind  of  mat  will 
answer,  however. 

No.  S  is  a  follower  made  of  i  in.  hard- 
wood lumber,  and  fits  inside  of  the  form 
the  same  as  the  mat  last  described.  It  is 
strongly  cleated  at  the  ends,  and  it  %vill 
do  no  harm  to  lay  a  piece  of  2  x  4  scant- 
ling in  the  center  of  it,  on  which  is  a  flat 
piece  of  iron  for  the  screw  to  press  upon. 

No.  9  is  a  tin  dish  for  recei\-ing  the  wa- 
ter, and  anv  wax  that  mav  run  out  when 


scTe>ving  down  the  refuse.       It  ought   to 
hold  about  a  gallon. 

The  whole  machine  ought  not  to  cost 
more  than  ;f2.50,  or  f 3.00  at  the  outside — 
about  ^2.00  if  you  do  all  but  iron    work. 

When  ready  to  operate,  proceeil  as  fol- 
lows: Place  the  tin  tray  in  position,  then 
lay  the  woollen  mat  on  the  bottom  of  the 
tray,  then  put  on  the  form,  fitting  it  in- 
side of  the  cleats  on  the  mat;  next  place 
the  gunny  sack  in  position  by  laying  it 
evenly  on  the  tray  and  pressing  into 
tlie  corner?,  first  soaking  it  in  boiling 
water  for  a  minute,  now  pour  in  the  re- 
fuse ^^  hot  of  course ) ,  bring  the  ends  to- 
gether, overlapping  them  a  little  on 
the  top.  put  on  the  follower,  and  turn 
the  scT«w,  graduallv  at  first,  and  then  as 
tightly  as  possible.  You  will  soon  con- 
clude it  pays  to  use  such  a  press — at 
least  it  pays  me. 

Since  sending  the  foregoing  I  have 
read  in  the  -\pril  Re\-iew  the  articles  by 
Messrs.  Miller,  McEvoy.  and  Davenport 
on  wax  rendering,  and  will  simply  say 
that  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  acid  plan 
is  good.  I  presume  it  is  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  Salisbury  metliod.  which 
I  have  not  tried.     I  may  do  so,  soon. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  MeE\"oy  in  regard  to 
what  he  says  about  the  Alpaugh  solar 
extractor.  I  hsLve  one;  and,  for  rendering 
cappings,  and  remelting  or  purifying 
dirty  wax,  I  Ijelieve  it  is  unsurpasseil. 
Please  tell  the  man  who  kisseti  the  ■"blar- 
ney stone"  just  before  he  wrote  that  arti- 
cle, that  I  can  swallow  most  anything 
but  what  he  said  regarding  myself. 

Mr.  Davenport's  experience  corresponds 
so  nearly  ^vith  my  own,  viz. ,  that  more  wax 
can  be  secured  by  the  boiling  process, 
when  properly  done,  than  by  any  other, 
that  I  offer  no  objections  to  those  who 
do  not  object  to  boiled  wax,  especially  if 
long  boileii;  notwithstanding  this,  a  good 
press  is  a  gcKxl  tiling  under  any  and  all 
circumstances. 

Stratford,  Out..  April  3,  1S99. 
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Milkweed    and    Crimson    Clover    as   Honev- 
I'ianls.      Bees  .is  Fertilizers. 

Cr..\RK     A.    MONTAGUE. 

■jy  T  the  suggestion  of  the  Editor  I  will 
-f^  tr}-  to  tell  the  readers  of  the  Review 
something  of  the  honey  resources  of  this 
immediate  part  of  northern  Michigan. 

We  have  most  of  the  common  early 
liloomers;  the  willows,  maples,  etc.,  a  fair 
supply  of  black  locust,  and  as  large  and 
varied  a  supply  of  fruit  bloom  as  can  l)e 
found. 

The  red  raspberry  and  locust  usually 
give  us  a  small  amount  of  surplus.  The 
others  mentioned  assist  in  building  up 
the  colony. 

The  first  sure  source  of  surplus  is  crim- 
son clover;  which  fills  the  blank  between 
fruit  bloom  and  the  other  clovers  and 
milkweed.  It  is  worth  to  us  all  the  other 
clovers  combined.  Last  season,  from 
this  one  source,  the  stronger  colonies  each 
filled  a  super  holding  8  L  frames.  This 
was  Ixrfore  any  of  the  other  clovers  were 
in  bloom. 

Then  comes  our  standby,  the  milkweed, 
which  has  failed  but  once  in  the  19  years 
since  I  commenced  to  keep  bees.  I  get 
from  75  to  150  lbs.  per  colony  from  milk- 
weed alone.  I  feel  sure  that  putting  the 
average  yield  from  this  source  at  100  lbs. 
l)er  colony,  spring  count,  is  a  verj'  mod- 
erate estimate. 

We  get  considerable  honey  from  bass- 
wooil;  though  it  is  a  more  or  less  complete 
failure  about  three  years  out  of  five. 
Most  of  the  large  basswoods  have  been 
cut  and  sawed  into  lumber.  There  is 
plenty  of  the  secon<l  growth;  and  I  think 
most  of  the  honey  comes  from  that. 

We  get  more  or  less  fall  honey;  which 
is  dark  and  not  so  gf^jd  for  winter  stores: 
it  is  mostly  golden  rod  and  buckwheat. 

In  the  Review  for  lebruary^the^editor 
comments  favorably  on  iJadant's  opinion 
that  one  must  keep  from  300  to  500  col- 
onies to  t>e  sure  of  a  living  from  bee-keep- 


ing. But,  Mr.  I'/litor,  did  you  stop  to 
think  that  location  is  almost  everything? 
Here,  we  need  make  no  allowance  for  a 
failure  of  the  honey  crop;  as  such  a  thing 
as  a  complete  failure  is  unknown.  The 
smallest  yield  I  ever  had  was  50  lbs.;  the 
largest  yif)  lbs.,  per  colony.  I  have  never 
had  any  large  yields  from  individual  col- 
onies; although  I  have  increased  one  col- 
ony to  seven  and  taken  700  lbs.  from  the 
lot.  My  average  for  '96,  '97,  and  '98,  were 
150  lbs.,  129  lbs.  and  131  lbs.,  respectively. 

There  seems  to  be  much  mi.sinforma- 
tion  regarrling  milkweed  honey.  Even 
Dr.  Miller,  American  Bee  Journal,  page 
791,  for  1898,  is  under  the  impression 
that  the  color  is  amber;  whereas  it  is  near- 
ly as  light  as  basswood.  We  think  it  the 
best  honey  we  have  although  some  pre- 
fer the  stronger  flavors  of  basswood  or 
buckwheat. 

I  wish  to  touch  upon  one  other  sub- 
ject; the  value  of  the  honey  bee  to  the 
fruit  grower.  In  doing  so  I  am  compell- 
ed to  take  issue  with  most  of  those  con- 
sidered authorities  on  this  subject.  The 
following  I  take  from  the  "Parm  Jour- 
nal." 

This  quotation  from  Press  Bulletin  No. 
8,  of  Kansas  Experiment  Station,  shows 
the  effect  of  bees  on  fruit:  "'If  bees  are  kept 
from  fruit  blossoms  by  netting  or  other 
artificial  means,  the  amount  of  fruit  set  is 
little  or  none.  It  not  infrequently  hap- 
pens that  inclement  %veather  prevents  or 
hinders  the  flying  of  bees  dunng  the  per- 
iod when  flowers  are  receptive.  A  fruit 
tree,  half  of  which  was  subjected  to  a  con- 
tinued spray  of  water  during  the  flower- 
ing y>eriod,  produced  no  fruit  upon  the 
sprayed  portion,  but  an  abundance  upon 
the  other.  A  failure  due  to  the  above 
mentioned  cause  can  not  well  be  prevent- 
ed, but  may  be  modified  by  having  bees 
near  at  hand  to  utilize  the  short  favorable 
periods  which  do  occur. 

An  insufficient  supply  of  bees  will 
hinder  the  setting  of  fruit.  While  other 
insects /«ai' take  part  in  the  carrying  of 
pollen,  the  fruit  raiser  must  rely  chiefly 
upon  honey  bees.  Hxperience  shows  that 
though  hungry  bees  may  fly  two  or  three 
miles,  hives  should  1^  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  orchard  or  small  fruit  patch. 

I  have  underlined  the  word  bees  in  sev- 
eral places.     To  make   common  sense   it 
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should  read  'Hn sects.'"  Keeping  honey 
beessimi^ly  increases  the  number  of  in- 
sects which  help  with  the  fertilizing. 

We  had  fully  as  large  crops  of  as  nice, 
or  nicer,  fruit  before  there  were  any  hon- 
ey bees  in  the  neighborhood,  as  we  have 
ever  had  since.  During  the  past  19  years 
we  have  had  from  two  to  seventy  colo- 
nies in  the  orchard,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
faith,  believe  they  have  done  some  good, 
thovigh  we  could  not  see  it. 

Archie,  Mich.  Mar.   25,  1899. 


Notes  From  Foreign 
^^^Bee  Journals. 

by  f.  i,.  thompson. 

The    controi,  of  drones    and    the 
mating  of  queens. 

Mr.  Pender  in  Australian  Bee  Bulletin 
says  ' '  I  have  proved  to  my  own  satis- 
faction, at  any  rate,  that  drones  in  an 
apiary  over  one  mile  awaj^  have  but 
little  influence  over  our  queens,  if  we  are 
careful  to  provide  plenty  of  drones. ' '  He 
keeps  100  nuclei  in  a  separate  yard,  with 
5  to  10  full  colonies  to  furnish  the  drones 
for  mating.  These  are  not  allowed  to 
raise  their  own  drones  to  maturity,  al- 
though a  patch  of  drone  comb  is  left  in 
each  to  satisfy  its  desire  for  rearing  drone 
brood.  This  brood  has  its  heads  sliced 
off  at  regular  intervals.  But  in  the  up- 
per stories  of  these  colonies  are  kept 
frames  of  drone  brood  brought  from  de- 
sirable colonies  in  the  yards  run  for  hon- 
ey. An  excluder  prevents  the  queen  Irom 
laying  in  the.se  combs,  and  the  drones 
are  allowed  to  fly  through  a  hole  bored  in 
the  upper  story.  By  keeping  the  colo- 
nies droneless  which  furnish  the  drone 
brood  used,  a  comb  of  sealed  drone  brood 
may  be  procured  every  10  days  to  remove 
to  the  queen  mating  apiary.  Mr.  Pen- 
berthy,  at  the  convention  where  Mr.  Pen- 
der's paper  was   read,  said  that  a   queen 


will  please  herself  whether  she  will  be 
mated  or  not  by  throwing  out  a  smell. 
His  experience  was  that  his  queens  went 
two  or  three  miles  away  to  where  there 
were  black  drones.  The  strongest  queens 
were  mated  furtherest  away.  He  had  only 
three  out  of  forty  queens  purely  mated, 
although  black  bees  within  a  mile  away 
were  rare,  and  his  home  apiary  of  140 
Italian  colonies  had  plenty  of  drones. 

Mr.  Pender  also  said  in  his  paper  that 
it  is  desirable  to  have  queen  cells  raised 
in  an  apiary  away  from  the  nuclei,  be- 
cause then  young  queens  do  not  get  in- 
to queen  rearing  hives,  destroying  their 
queen  cells.  He  has  carried  hundreds  of 
queen  cells  during  the  last  two  seasons 
to  his  mating  apiary,  and  had  the  young 
queens  fertilized  there  with  the  best  re- 
sults. Mr.  Seabrook  said  carrying  queen- 
cells  wa?  a  great  mistake,  as  one  has  to 
very  careful  in  carrying  them,  and  the 
least  jerk  often  produces  deformed 
queens. 

controlling      SWARMING      WITH      THE 
HEDDON     HIVE. 

Mr.  Bolton  uses  Heddon  hives.  Two 
or  three  weeks  before  swarming  time,  he 
makes  a  round  in  order  to  apportion  to 
each  colony  the  right  number  of  hive  sec- 
tions which  its  strength  calls  for,  and  any 
colony  having  two  hive  .sections  has 
the  upper  one  inverted,  thus  securing  the 
abandonment  of  any  young  queen-cells 
that  may  have  been  started.  That  means 
no  swarming  at  that  apiar}'  for  the  next 
nine  days.  On  the  ninth  day  the  hives 
are  again  inspected,  and  whatever  ones 
have  no  queen-cells,  or  have  queen- 
cells  apparently  under  eight  days  old, 
again  have  their  upper  sections  inverted. 
Those  which  have  cells  nearly  read}'  to 
seal,  or  being  sealed,  are  swarmed  arti- 
ficially by  shaking  them  off  in  front  of  a 
single  hive  section,  with  starters,  on  the 
old  stand,  and  are  given  their  own  super 
above  an  excluder.  The  two  stories  of 
brood  removed  are  used  in  adding  to  one- 
story  colonies.  The  same  process  is  re- 
peated in  the  apiar}*  at  the  end  of  another 
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nine  (lays,  and  so  on  as  lonj^  as  necessary. 
When  all  the  one-story  colonies  have 
been  bnilt  up,  further  sections  of  brood 
removed  in  artificial  swanninj^  are  either 
used  for  increase,  or  put  on  top  of  artifi- 
cial swarms.  In  this  manner  inversion  is 
not  used  to  stop  swarming,  but  to  postpone 
it,  and  at  the  proper  time  the  swarming 
propensity  is  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
bee-keeper.  If  queen-cells  are  desired, 
a  top  section  of  brood  from  an  artificially 
swarmed  colony  (which,  as  will  be  ap- 
l)arent  from  the  foregoing,  contains  some 
queen-cells  just  about  to  be  sealed),  is 
placed  right  side  up  over  an  excluder 
over  some  other  fair  colony,  being  care- 
ful to  pick  oflF  all  cells  that  appear  to  be 
over  three  days  old.  The  cells  left  will 
be  just  right  for  use  at  the  next  ninth- 
day  visit,  with  no  necessity  of  coming 
liefore  then.  Mr.  Bolton  thinks  the  use 
of  the  Heddon  hive  enables  him  to  con- 
trol swarming  with  one-third  the  labor 
that  other  hives  would  require. 
"EVAPORATED"  BEES. 
W.  K.  Fackender  re])orts  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  bees  from  the  hives  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  they  "evapora- 
ted" around  Denver  three  years  ago,  an 
eflfect  attributed  by  some  Denver  bee- 
keepers to  smelter  smoke  in  connection 
with  dews  or  fogs.  He  mentions  that 
smelting  works  were  in  ojjeration  five  or 
six  miles  away  from  his  location.  Aroimd 
Denver,  the  effect  was  noticeable  ten 
miles  away. 

GETTING  RID  OF  ANTS. 
F.  Halloran,  having  much  trouble  with 
small  black  ants,  tried  a  number  of  plans 
that  ought  to  have  been  eflicacious; 
but  failed  in  all  until  he  put  wood 
ashes  around  the  hives. 

HONKV  FOR  HORSE-FEED. 
Here  is  something  novel,  at  any  rate: 
"If  you  have  any  dark  grades  of  honey 
you  don't  know  what  to  d<j  with,  put  it 
in  your  horse-feed  and  you  will  see  what 
sort  of  a  coat  he  will  gel.  Feed  at  night. 
It  will  keep  him  wann,  and  the  bees  won't 
find  it  out." — J.  J.  I'arry. 


SPECIALTY  AND  CO-OPERATION. 
W.  McNally  thinks  specialty  in  bee- 
keeping pays.  In  the  Bee-Keeper's  Re- 
cord he  says  "When  an  apiary  has  been 
l)uiltupbya  good  hand  in  a  good  dis- 
trict, until  it  contains  about  250  colonies, 
and  divided  into  one  home-apiary  and 
one  or  two  others  at  some  little  distance 
away,  this  number  can  easily  be  managed 
by  one  man,  with  some  extra  help  dur- 
ing the  swarming  season.  In  an  aver- 
age season,  and  at  lower  wholesale  prices 
than  any  yet  obtained,  such  combined 
apiaries  will  yield  a  clear  profit  of  100 
pounds  sterling  per  annum  towards  labor. ' ' 
He  adds  "There  is  such  an  un-business- 
like  method  of  dealing  with,  and  want  of 
uniformity  in  disposing  of  the  article 
[honey]  that  nothing  short  of  co-opera- 
tion amongst  bee-keepers  can  put  the 
honey  trade  on  a  sound  basis.  The  es- 
tablishing of  creameries,  for  instance,  and 
the  improved  methods  of  dair3'ing  have 
built  up  their  trade  in  milk  and  butter 
production  of  late  years  in  a  degree  that 
no  amount  of  individual  effort  could  ever 
have  accomplished.  Where  such  com- 
panies as  devote  themselves  to  this  work 
are  established,  a  uniform  market  article, 
bearing  their  own  particular  brand,  is 
sent  out,  which  earns  a  reputation  for  it- 
.self.  I,  therefore,  feel  convinced  that  the 
hone}-  trade  will  have  to  follow  similar 
lines  before  the  greatest  amount  of  good 
is  secured  to  the  produces." 

REARING  QUEENS  BY  SIMPI.Y  REMOVING 
THE  OI,D  OUEEN. 
Willie  Atchley  in  the  December  South- 
land Queen  has  declared  himself  oppo.sed 
to  the  advice  of  many  of  the  best  queen - 
breeders,  by  stating  that  properly  select- 
ed queens,  reared  by  removing  the  old 
queen  from  a  colony,  are  as  good  as  any; 
but  he  fails  to  tell  how  he  does  the  select- 
ing. Possibly  the  following  from  an 
ICngli.sh  queen-breeder,  H.  W.  Brice, 
may  have  something  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter: "Two  lots  of  cells  are  started  in  near- 
ly every  instance,  the  first  being  from 
larvie  within   the   hive   when  the  queen 
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was  removed,  and  the  second  batch  start- 
ed some  forty-eight  hours  later,  and 
nearly  ahvays  upon  larvce  ivhich  ivere 
only  eggs  when  the  queen  disappeared . 
The  first  batch  of  cells  raised  maj'  be  any 
nuniljer  from  three  to  fifteen,  or  even 
more.  On  the  other  hand,  the  second 
batch  will  consist  of  perhaps  of  two  or 
three,  and  occasionally  only  one.  But 
whether  one,  two,  or  three,  the  last  batch 
always  produces  the  best  queens,  and  on 
these  later  cells  being  seen  the  older  ones 
should  be  all  removed  and  the  younger 
ones  taken  care  of." 

Denver,  Colo.,  Feb.    16,  1S99. 


SELECTED  BY  DR.  A.  B.  MASON. 


thinner  for  spring  feed  than  for  winter 
nourishment.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  indis- 
pensable that  the  bees  have  access  to  wa- 
ter when  they  are  raising  brood,  as  at  this 
season,  well  diluted  food  will  probably 
cause  less  need  of  trips  to  the  water 
trough,  or  to  the  pond.  *  *  In  the  spring 
about  half  sugar  andhalf  water  in  weight, 
warmed  up  so  as  to  be  lukewarm,  would 
make  good  feed. 

On  the  same  page  Mr.  W.  J.  Stephen- 
son in  an  article  on  "  Water  for  Bees,  " 
says: — 

I  suppose  *  *  this  subject  is  less  looked 
after,  *  *  than  any  other  subject  pertain- 
ing to  bee  culture,  but  I  dare  say  it  is 
not  the  least  important.  By  watching 
bees  about  puddles,  branches,  and  creeks, 

-  -  : ""~~      anybody  can  tell  that   they  need    water, 

^  ^      ,  and  that  they  want  it   during-  the   brood 

OOri        f  n  1  n  0'^       rearing  season.  *  *  I  think  it  advisable  to 

\f\J\-L       L.  1  i  1 1 1  >^  O       ^^^^  Q^j^  ^^Q  kinds  of  water,  salt  and  fresh. 

_  _  .  .  .  Last  season  our  bees  visited  refuse  places 

rrnm    llTnPr      Iniirri/I  Q        to  obtain  salt.      when   I   commenced    to 

riUIII    Ulllul      uUUIIIQIOl       put  out  salt  water  for  them   they  immedi- 

ateh-  quit  visiting  such  places.   *  *  When 

fixing  salt  water,  it   must  be   barely  salt 

enough  to  taste  it,  or  else  ihe  bees  will 
not  have  it.  Bees  will  consume  twice  as 
much  salt  as  fresh  water. 

In  Langstrothon  the  Hive  and  Honey 
Bee,  revised  bj-  the  Dadants,  they  more 
than  once  emphasize  the  importance  of 
water  for  bees;  and  on  page  126  say: — 

Water  is  necessary  to  bees  to  dissolve 
the  honey,  which  sometimes  granulates 
in  the  cells,  and  to  raise  brood.  They 
can  raise  a  certain  amount  of  brood  with- 
out water,  but  they  seem  to  suffer  more 
or  less  in  consequence.  In  winter,  they 
breed  but  little.  *  *  yet  we  have  noticed 
that  as  soon  as  the  bees  are  brought  out 
of  the  cellar,  if  the  temperature  is  suffi- 
ciently warm,  a  great  many  may  be  seen 
sucking  water.  *  *  Berlepsch  was  right 
when  he  advised  bee-keepers  to  give  wa- 
ter to  bees  in  winter.  *  *  Mr.  \'ogel,  edi- 
tor of  the  Biencn-Zeitung,  on  the  19th  of 
March,  gave  to  a  colony  a  comb  contain- 
ing crystalized  honey,  and  another  con- 
taining about  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of 
water.  Within  sixteen  hours,  both  combs 
were  em]>tied  by  the  bees.  *  *  *  ' '  During 
the  early  part  of  the  breeding  season," 
said  Dr.  Bevan  "till  the  beginning  of  May, 
I  keep  a  constant  supply  of  salt  and  wa- 
ter near  my  Apiary,  and  find  it  thronged 
with  bees  from  early  morn  till  late  in  the 
evening." 

And  on  pages  354  and  355,  under  the 
heading  Spring  Dwindling,  they  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that 


GIVING  BEES  WATER  IN    SPRING. 

There  are  so  many  good  things  in  all 
of  the  bee-journals  that  it  seems  too  bad 
that  every  bee-keeper  can't  have  and 
read  them  all;  but,  in  looking  them  over, 
I  often  find  articles  that  don't  give  a  new 
thought  or  even  call  attention  to  any 
thing  of  value;  and  I  also  often  find  arti- 
cles of  a  column  or  more  containing  facts 
that  could  be  easily  stated  in  a  few  line  . 
I  was  reminded  of  these  facts  as  I  scan- 
ned one  of  our  bee-journals  this  morning. 
I  laid  it  down  and  picked  up  a  copy  of 
the  Modern  Farmer  and  Busy  Bee  for 
March  15th,  and  the  first  words  I  saw 
were  '  'access  to  water. ' '  As  that  was  a  sub- 
ject in  which  I  felt  interested,  I  looked  to 
see  who  used  those  words,  and  saw  that 
it  was  C.  P.  Dadant;  and  that  he  was 
writing  about  "Spring  management  of 
the  Hives;"  and  I  felt  sure  he  had  some- 
thing of  importance  to  say.  I  found  that 
he  urges  the  importance  of  caring  for  the 
bees  in  the  spring,  feeding  them  if  need 
be.     He  says: — 

If  no    honey   is   at   hand,    good   sugar 
syrup  will  do,  and  it  may  be  made   nmch 
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Apiarists  in  general,  do  not  attach 
enough  importance  to  the  necessity  of 
furnishing  water  to  bees  in  cold  springs, 
in  order  that  they  may  slav  at  home  in 
quiet.  *  '^  In  March  and  April,  the  ra- 
pidly-increasing amount  of  brood  causes 
an  increased  demand  for  water;  and  when 
the  thermometer  is  as  low  as  45°,  bees 
may  be  seen  carrying  it  in  at  noon,  even 
on  windy  da\'s,  although  many  are  sure 
to  perish  with  cold.  *  During  a  pro- 
tracted period  of  nnfavoral)le  weather  says 
Berlepsch  "we  gave  all  our  bees  water, 
ami  they  remained  at  liotiie  in  quiet, 
whilst  tliose  of  other  apiarists  were  flying 
luiskty  in  seare/i  of  water.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  j\lay  our  hives  xcere  croivded  zuit/i 
dees:  whilst  the  colonies  of  our  neigh- 
bors u'ere  mostly  weak.  *  *  One  hun- 
dred colonies  required  eleven  Berlin 
quarts  per  week,  to  keep  up  brood  rearing 
uninterruptedly.  "  .  .  That  bees  can 
not  raise  much  brood  without  water,  . 
has  been  known  from  the  times  of  Aris- 
totle. 

Within  a  few  days  I  have  had  the  im- 
portance of  water  for  bees  1)rought  to  my 
notice  more  forcibly  than  usual.  On  the 
4th  of  April,  as  the  day  bid  fair  to  be  warm, 
I  took  some  of  my  bees  from  the  cellar 
and  placed  them  on  their  summer  stands; 
but  before  they  had  a  chance  for  a  good 
flight  it  turned  suddenly  cold.  The  hives 
were  packed  in  chaff,  but  the  next  day, 
with  the  thermometer  at  40°,  the  bees  be- 
gan to  fly,  and  I  won<lered  why  they  were 
in  such  a  hurr}  to  get  out.  I  soon  found 
out.  The  lawn  in  front  of  the  hives  has 
been  covered  with  manure  during  the 
winter,  and  at  this  time  was  moist  with 
water  from  a  light  fall  of  snow  the  day 
before,  and  I  saw  that  nearly  all  the  bees 
that  left  the  hives  almost  immediately 
lighted  on  the  manure  and  commenced 
sucking  up  the  water;  which,  being 
almost  icy  cold,  chilled  the  bees  so 
that  only  a  few  returned  to  their  hives. 
S])onges  and  cloths  saturated  with  warm 
water  and  placed  at  the, hive  entrances  at 
once  stopped  their  eagerness  to  leave 
their  hues. 

In  removing  the  bees  from  the  cellar  I 
noticed  a  goodly  number  of  larvie  lying 
on  top  of  the  hive  beneath  the  one  re- 
moved. They  were  somewhat  shrunken 
and  rather  drv.     I  have   seen   this   same 


dry  and  .shrunken  condition  before,  but 
gave  the  matter  no  further  thought. 
Since  noting  what  is  quoted  above,  it 
has  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  this  is 
caused  by  a  lack  of  water  while  the  bees 
in  the  cellar  are  actively  engaged  in  brood 
rearing;  and,  being  a  little  curious  to 
know  how  they  would  act  if  furnished 
with  water,  I  stopped  writing  and  took  a 
small  sponge  and  saturated  it  with  warm 
water,  and  with  a  lamp  I  went  to  the  cel- 
lar and  pinned  the  wet  sponge  to  the 
front  of  a  hive,  against  the  bees  hanging 
there.  Well,  it  was  just  a  picnic  to  see 
the  nice,  clean  little  ladies  turn  almost 
immediately,  and  without  any  buzzing  or 
bluster,  put  out  their  tongues  and  take  a 
drink.  Occasionally  a  cranky  one  would 
start  out  on  the  dead  run,  to  see  what  was 
going  on,  I  suppose,  but  the  instant  she 
found  the  sponge  was  wet  she  would  stop 
so  quickly  as  to  nearly  set  her  on  her  head. 
Each  colony  watered  seemed  to  be  equal- 
ly anxious  for  a  drink. 

About  half  an  hour  after  I  had  placed 
the  sponges  I  again  visited  the  cellar,  and 
not  a  bee  was  on  a  sponge,  although  fully 
half  the  water  had  been  taken  from  them, 
and  I  found  the  sponges  quite  cold,  but 
on  again  saturating  them  with  warm  wa- 
ter the  bees  were  ready  for  another  drink, 
but  not  so  anxious  for  it  at  first. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  April  19,  1S99. 


Department  of 

riticism 

CONDUCTED   BY   R.  L.  TAYLOR. 


Blame  where  you  must,  be  cantlif!  where  you  can, 
And  be  each  critic  the  (iood-natured  Man. 

GOLDSMITH. 


WHY  DOES  MR.   ROOT  PUT  ON  A 
SECOND  STORY? 

Mr.  Getazin  the  American  Bee  Journal, 
146,  in  speaking  of  two-story  brood-nests, 
suggests  that  "  E.  R.  Root  wants  to   add 
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the  second  story  at  a  time  when  the  hon- 
ey gathered  is  dark  and  comes  in  moderate 
quantity,  and  replace  it  Ijy  supers  only 
when  the  more  abundant  flow  of  white 
honey  comes,  preferring  to  turn  the  dark 
honey  into  bees.  These  bees  are  to  gath- 
er the  white  honey  which  follows.  ' '  This 
last  remark  is  rather  startling.  It  seems 
to  strike  Mr.  Getaz  so,  too,  for  he  adds  ''  If 
the  honey  flow  is  short  I  should  think  it 
better  to  put  on  supers  at  once  than  to 
rear  bees  that  would  be  too  late  to  help 
during  the  honey  flow."  This  remark 
may  also  be  taken  as  a  commentary  upon 
his  position  as  pointed  out  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph.  Then  the  honey  flow  is  al- 
ways too  short,  and  the  surplus  dark  hon- 
ey before  the  white  honey  flow,  is,  I  may 
say,  always  mythical,  so  infrequent  are  the 
exceptions.  But  the  chief  point  is,  why 
does  Mr.  Root  wish  to  put  on  a  second 
story?  I  had  conceived  a  diff^erent  no- 
tion  of  it  from  that  expressed  by  Mr.  G. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  BEES  ARE  THE 
ADEL  BEES  ? 

In  the  American  Bee  Journal,  150,  in 
reply  to  a  question  about  the  yellow  band- 
ed Adel  bees,  Dr.  MUler  says  "  If  I  am 
not  mistaken  it  is  a  strain  of  Italian  bees 
to  which  that  name  is  given  just  as  you 
might  take  a  colony  of  Italian  bees  and 
give  them  a  particular  name."  Doesn't 
Mr.  All^-  claim  that  they  are  a  strain  of 
Carniolan  bees  ? 

OUEENS  I..\YING  OUT  OF  SEASON. 

Dr.  Miller,  referring  to  Dr.  Mason's 
report  that  his  bees  breed  in  the  cellar, 
and  to  my  statement  that  queens  cannot 
be  depended  on  to  lay  later  than  Sept.  10, 
and  that  they  average  only  51^  months  of 
laying  in  the  year,  wonders  if  Dr.  Mason 
and  myself  cannot  make  some  kind  of  a 
compromise,  and  suggests  swapping 
queens.  No;  I  thank  you.  I  prefer 
things  in  their  season. 

PROPOIJS  AND    TRAVEL-STAIN. 

Dr.  Miller  says:  "That  guess  of  the  ed- 
itor that  'in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is 
chunks  of  propolis'  that  blacken  combs 
will    hardly   do.       Don't    queen  less    bees 


deal  in  pr9polis  ?  J.  E.Crane  says  that 
brood-combs  in  a  queenless  colony  were 
pure  white  after  four  months.  That 
could  be  better  explained  on  the  theory 
of  one  of  the  foreign  journals  that  the 
dark  color  is  caused  by  the  first  dejections 
of  the  young  bees. "  Gleanings,  121.  I 
think  the  doctor's  guess  will  hardly  do 
either.  There  are  other  facts  to  be  taken 
into  account.  Although  queenless  col- 
onies may  possibly  "deal  in  propolis"  to 
some  extent,  if  such  bees  bulls  comb,  fill 
it  with  honey,  and  cap  it,  they  are  likely 
by  that  time  to  be  so  reduced  in  numbers, 
that  they  scarcely  visit  much  of  the  new 
comb  at  all;  much  less  are  they  able  to 
gather  propolis  and  smear  it  upon  such 
comb.  Besides,  the  cappings  of  honey 
in  supers  often  become  discolored  where 
young  bees  are  not  found  in  time  to  color 
it  with  their  "first  dejections." 

DANGER  OF  TOO  HIGH  TEMPERATURE  IN 
A  BEE-CELLAR. 

The  doctor,  in  Gleanings  165,  says:  "If 
my  bees  had  d)'sentery  in  the  cellar,  I'd 
run  up  the  temperature  for  a  fe^v  hours  to 
60  or  80  degrees.  I  don't  know,  but  I 
//?/;//t  it  helps."  I  have  never  had  the 
temperature  in  a  cellar  with  bees  up  so 
high  as  60  degrees,  but  I  have  had  it  high 
enough  to  lead  me  to  believe  that  I  should 
be  liable  to  have  a  "circus"  if  it  rose  to 
60  degrees,  to  say  nothing  of  the  higher 
temperature.  So  I  think  the  doctor's 
advice  might  prove  dangerous  for  a 
novice,  unless  he  were  in  a  position  to 
apply  the  brakes  upon  the  appearance  of 
the  very  first  signs  of  an  outbreak. 

Quoting  my  remark  about  jumbling 
language  by  Dadant  and  himself  the 
"Boiler"  says  (American  Bee  Journal, 
170)  "That  is  a  slight  intimation  that 
there  is  no  difference  after  all  in  the  views 
of  the  two  men.  Will  Mr.  Taylor  look 
at  the  Review  55  where  Mr.  Dadant  says, 
'Queens  to  us  in  early  spring  are  the 
most  expensive  part  of  a  colony'  and  try 
your  hand  at  reconciling  that  with  editor 
Hutchinson's  statement  that  thej'  are  the 
/^rt.y/ expensive  part  of  a  colony."  Cer- 
tainly, Mr.  Boiler,  I  interpret  Mr.  Dadant 
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to  mean  precisely  what  you  inteqireted 
him  to  mean  when  you  wrote  that  he  was 
"emphatic  in  the  assertion  that  .... 
(|ueens  are  the  part  of  most  especial  value. " 
That  does  not  conflict  with  the  editor's 
statement. 

L.\PKKR,  Mich.,  March  25,  1899. 


EDITORIAL 

ffcrings. 


ItlliNTiNG  Wild  Bees  is  a  subject   up- 
on which  I  would  like  a  good  article. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Abbott  is  no  longer  con- 
nected with  the  Modern  Farmer  and 
Busy  Bee;  and  may  soon  start  another 
journal  of  his  own. 


■»»»»<«j^«»^« 


Two  Worlds  is  the  title  of  the  fco 
prize  story,  written  by  Mrs.  J.  M.  Null, 
that  has  been  commenced  in  the  Progres- 
sive.    It  starts  out  quite  storified. 


■-H*"  «mM^rf*rf« 


"He,  She,  or  It."  Which  shall  we 
call  the  worker  bee?  The  choice  is  cer- 
tainly between  "she"  and  "it."  There 
are  some  arguments  for  both,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  "it"  gets  the  best  of  the 
argument. 


*^i«.««*«. 


The  Le.^hy  Mfj;.  Co.,  receives  a  well 
deserved,  two-column  "write  up"  in  their 
local  paper,  the  Advance.  It  traces  the 
business  from  the  beginning  with  Mr. 
Leahy  running  a  foot  power  saw,  until 
the  present,  when  it  is  the  largest  busi- 
ness in  Higginsville. 

Too  M.\NV  I'REMHMS  aregiven  by  us 
bee-keeping  editors  to  suit  one  of  my 
western  subscribers.  He  says  that  when 
he  pays  his  dollar  he  wants  "a  dollar's 
worth  of  journal;  not  sixty-five  cents 
worth  of  journal  and  thirty-five  cents 
worth  of  premium." 


Br,.\CK  Clothing  and  the  aversion 
with  which  it  is  regarded  bj'  the  bees  re- 
ceives further  con.sideration  in  Gleanings; 
and  it  does  seem  as  though  the  testimony 
given  in  proof  of  this  aversion  is  incon- 
trovertible. My  own  experience,  as  I 
have  before  stated,  has  been  that  bees 
have  a  decided  aversion  to  black. 


*«^^*».*«««^n 


Travel->St.\in  has  received  quite  a  lot 
of  attention  in  Gleanings.  I  think  that  I 
have  read  all  that  has  been  published  on 
the  subject.  There  seems  to  be  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  whether  this  dark, 
reddish-brown  color  is  a  stain  that  comes 
from  the  bees  running  over  the  comb,  or 
from  the  incorporation  of  bits  of  propolis 
or  old  comb  into  the  cappings.  Per- 
haps both  views  are  correct.  That  is,  it 
may  sometimes  arise  from  one  cause,  and 
sometimes  from  the  other.  One  thing  is 
quite  clear,  viz.,  that  it  is  always  found 
in  close  proximitj'  to  old  brood  combs. 
The  moral  is  to  have  the  sections  capped 
at  some  distance  from  the  brood-nest; 
that  is,  unless  the  brood-combs   are   new. 


^L^  ^  rf  ^  B'^^^M^ 


WHEN  OUEENS  DIE. 


In  Stray  Straws,  in  Gleanings,  Dr. 
Miller  says  "Unless  I  am  entirely  mis- 
taken, the  ruleis  that  all  queens  in  strong 
colonies  are  superseded,  and  that  super- 
sedure  usually  takes  place  toward  the 
close  of  the  harvest,  when  it  causes  no 
loss,  so  its  just  as  well  if  a  queen  doesn't 
last  more  than  a  year. ' '  If  queens  that 
had  been  worked  almost  to  death 
were  always  .supersetled  in  the  fall, 
all  would  be  well,  but  it  is  exactly 
as  Mr.  Dadant  has  put  it,  so  man\' 
colonies  turn  up  queenless  in  the  spring. 
The  bulk  of  the  early  orders  for  queens 
are  for  queenless  colonies.  Of  course,  I 
do  not  knoiu  that  it  is  overwork  of  the 
previous  season  that  causes  a  queen  to 
die  in  winter  or  early  .spring,  but  there 
are  indications  that  might  lead  one  to 
that  belief. 
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Mr.  Gemmili/s  article  on  wax-ex- 
tractors was  in  t\'pe  and  "  made  up"  in 
the  form  when  a  note  came  from  him 
sajnng  that  he  had  made  two  more  exper- 
iments by  rendering  brood  combs,  only 
three  years  old,  that  contained  very  little 
pollen,  and  the  pioportion  of  wax  secured 
by  pressing  the  refuse  was  somewhat  less 
than  in  the  former  experiment;  but  not 
sufficiently  so  to  enable  him  to  profitably 
dispense  with  the  press.  By  the  use  of 
the  press  he  still  secured  '4  as  much  wax 
as  by  steaming. 

DESTROYING    FOUI,    BROOD     BY    BOILING. 

It  has  been  explained  to  us  why  repeat- 
ed boilirigs  may  destroy  some  minute 
forms  of  life,  like  foul  brood,  when  a  sin- 
gle boiling,  even  if  long  continued,  might 
not  be  sufficient.  The  first  boiling  des- 
troys the  mature  organisms,  but  not  the 
spores,  which  are  started  "into  growth.  A 
later  boiling  destroys  the  mature  organ- 
isms that  were  started  into  growth  by  the 
first  boiling.  .\s  some  spores  are  slower 
in  starting  into  growth,  a  third  boiling 
is  resorted  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure. 
Harry  S.  Howe  says  that  this  plan  is  of 
no  value  in  treating  honey  infected  with 
the  germs  of  Bacillus  alvei,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  spores  will  not  develop  in 
honey.  We  might  boil  the  honey  as 
many  times  as  we  wished  and  not  kill 
the  spores  if  each  boiling  were  just  a  lit- 
tle too  short  to  kill  them.  Mr.  Howe's 
experiments  .seem  to  .show  that  15  min- 
utes boiling  is  sufficient. 

GETTING  BEES  STARTED  TO  WORKING  IN 
THE  SECTIONS. 
Last  month  I  had  an  editorial  on  this 
subject.  My  advice  was  to  have  "bait" 
combs  in  the  sections.  In  Gleanings  for 
April  15  I  find  an  article  on  this  subject 
written  by  Mrs.  A.  J.  Barber  of  Colorado. 
She  says  that  she  always  had  trouble  with 
her  bees  by  their  loafing  and  hanging  out 
on  the  fronts  of  the  hives  after  the  sec- 
tions were  put  on.  Some  of  the  colonies 
would  swarm  instead  of  going  to  work  in 
the  sections.     I  think  that  her  experience 


is  a  v-ery  common  one.  Three  years  ago 
she  began  the  practice  of  giving  part  of 
the  colonies  supers  of  half- depth  extract- 
ing-frames  full  of  combs,  one  super  to 
each  colony.  In  four  or  five  da3's  these 
combs  were  full  of  honey,  while  those 
colonies  having  simply  sections  filled 
with  foundation  were  loafing  or  swarming. 
She  then  raised  the  supers  of  extracting 
combs  and  put  supers  of  sections  under- 
neath. In  two  weeks  the  sections  under 
the  extracting-combs  were  better  filled 
than  the  sections  put  upon  hives  that  had 
no  extracting  combs  given  them.  The 
honey  in  the  extracting  combs  was  just 
so  much  clear  gain.  This  plan  is  prac- 
tically that  of  giving  sections  of  comb 
left  over  from  the  previous  season. 
Mrs.  Barber  has  only  about  one-third  as 
many  swarms  from  colonies  treated  in 
this  way  that  she  does  from  other  colonies. 
The  editor  of  Gleanings  endor.ses  this 
plan;  saying  that  he  can  speak  from  actu- 
al, personal  experience.  There  is  more  in 
this  plan  than  some  of  us  realize.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent,  bees  are  creatures  of  habit. 
Let  them  form  the  habit  of  storing  honey 
in  the  supers  instead  of  getting  ready  to 
swarm,  and  they  are  quite  inclined  to 
stick  to  the  habit. 


W*^*^^*^'**^ 


SOME      GLIMPSES     OF      MR.      M'KNIGHT'S 
HOME. 

In  this  issue  of  the  Review  are  two  views 
that  show  glimpses  of  Mr.  McKnight's 
beautiful  home.  When  I  received  the 
photos.  I  was  quite  curious  to  know 
more  than  the  photos,  alone  could  tell. 
In  answer  to  my  inquiries  Mr.  McKnight 
sent  me  a  delightful  letter.  Of  course, 
it  was  intended  for  my  eye  alone,  but,  as 
the  sight  of  these  pictures  will  arouse  the 
same  curiosity  in  others  that  it  did  in 
me,  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  McKnight  will' 
pardon  me  if  I  allow  my  readers  to  look 
over  my  .shoulder.  Here  is  what  he 
wrote : 

My  Dear  Hutchinson:  I  have  your 
favor  ;-(■  photos.  The  girl  with  the  dog 
in  her  arms  is  my  daughter  and  eldest 
child— she  has  been  my  house-keeper  for 
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the  past  three  years.  The  other  is  a 
neiijhhor's  daiij^hter  who  liappened  to  be 
ill  at  the  time.  The  ]ilu)tos.  were  taken 
with  my  own  camera,  bnl  the  exposures 
were  made  by  a  young  fellow;  a  friend  of 
the  visiting  lady. 

The  walk  shown  in  the  photo,  of  the 
house  is  a  short-cut  from  the  town,  '^'he 
hedge  on  the  right  is  i)rivet,  and  that  on 
the  left  cedar.  The  carriage-drive  comes 
in  at  the  other  side  of  tlie  lawn,  and  is 
not  taken  in  the  picture. 

The  other  photo,  shows  a  sauntering 
ground,  along  the  east  side  of  the  orchard. 
In  the  summer  it  is  largely  patronized  by 
town  people  and  strangers,  as,  from  all 
points,  it  commands  a  complete  view  of 
the  town,  the  harbor,  and  the  lake.  The 
maples  on  the  right  grow  on  the  immedi- 
ate brow  of  the  hill,  as  von  may  see  by 
their  roots.  The  hill  is  i6(Tfeet  above  the 
valley  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
town  is  located.  The  row  of  evergreens 
is  designed  as  a  winil-breakto  the  orchard 
from  the  lake  breeze.  You  will  notice  a 
privet  hedge  along  its  liase.  It  was 
rather  handsome  when  well  trimmed;  but 
both  its  beauty  and  its  usefulness  have  de- 
parted; as  it  is  now  overshadowed  by  the 
spruce.  Some  of  the  trees  in  the  distance 
are  a  part  of  the  orginal  bush — the  only 
piece  now  within  the  residential  part  of 
Owen  Sound.  It  forms  a  good  back- 
ground and  is  a  protection  to  the  orchard 
as  well.  The  grounds  embrace  about  4-'4 
acres — and  they  are  admitted,  I  believe, 
to  be  the  finest  site  in  the  town.  They 
cost  me  |io,ooo.  When  "Sir.  Hooker  of 
London  was  staging  with  me  during  the 
Chicago  p-air  we  were  one  evening  sitting 
on  the  rustic  seat  in  the  distance,  when 
he  declared  he  had  witnes.sed  no  finer 
prospect  in  all  his  travels  in  Europe. 
Mr.  Cowan  was  also  much  taken  with  the 
situation.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cowan  stopped 
with  ine  for  ten  days  during  their  first 
visit  in  1887.  My  apiary  was  located  in 
the  orchard  which  lies  behind  the  hou.se 
and  inside  the  row  of  e\  ergreens  shown 
here.  I  have  occupied  this  place  for 
twenty-three  years,  and  laid  out  the 
grounds,  planted  all  the  trees,  shrubs, 
hedges,  etc.,  which  are  now,  like  mjself, 
getting  old. 

I  fear  that  my  bee-keeping  correspon- 
dence is  about  over.  I  have  no  bees  at 
home  now;  not  being  able  to  attend  to 
them.  I  still  have  an  ajjiary  about  fifteen 
miles  from  here;  but  I  do  little  in  it  ])er- 
sonally. 

Am  pleased  to  see  the  Review  maintain 
its  high  degree  of  excellence. 
Yours  trulv, 

R.McKnight. 


THE  TAYLOR-MIU^KK-SIC  CONTROVKRSV. 
Two  good  friends  of  mine.  Dr.  Miller 
and  Mr.  Taylor,  are  using  a  great  many 
words  in  di.scussing  a  subject  that  is  of 
little  moment  to  beekeepers.  It  is  true 
that  they  have  kept  the  original  subject 
in  view  and  used  arguments  instead  of 
personalities  or  abuse,  and  the  only  fault 
I  have  to  find  is  that  so  much  space  is 
being  used  in  the  discussion  of  a  subject 
in  which  bee-keepers,  as  bee-keepers,  can 
have  but  little  interest.  I  think  that  the 
discussion  of  Trusts,  which  was  cut  oflf  at 
a  very  interesting  point,  would  have  been 
much  more  profitable  than  this  one  re- 
garding the  use  of  a  verb  as  a  noun,  the 
meaning  of  the  word  ' '  sic,  ' '  etc.  Why 
have  I  allowed  it  to  be  continued  to  such 
a  length?  The  point  is  this:  If  the  Re- 
view, or  one  of  its  correspondents,  criti- 
cises the  language  or  methods  of  a  man, 
it  is  in  dut}'  bound  to  allow  that  man 
the  fullest  opportunity  to  defend  himself. 
This  nmst  be  done,  even  if  at  the  ex- 
pense of  considerable  space.  Let  come 
what  will,  the  Review  must  l)e  fair. 
However,  I  see  but  little  necessity  now 
for  the  saying  of  much  more  upon  this 
particular  subject.  It  has  been  narrowed 
down  until  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal opinion,  and  further  di.scussion 
would  probably  be  fruitless. 

One  point  in  Dr.  Miller's  article  in 
this  issue  calls  for  a  word  of  explanation 
from  me.  I  have  reference  to  where 
he  intimates  that  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Taylor's  views  thus  makes  those  views 
the  view  of  the  Review.  I  ihiiik  not. 
They  are  simply  the  views  of  Mr.  Tay- 
lor; and  the  Review  is  responsible  only 
for  the  advisability  of  making  them 
])ublic.  To  show  how  untenable  is  tlie 
doctor's  position,  let  me  call  his  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Review  has 
allowed  Mr.  Taylor  to  oppose  the  use 
of  the  word  boil  as  a  noun,  and  it  has 
also  allowed  the  doctor  to  defend  such 
use.  Now,  which  view  is  the  one  up- 
held by  the  Review  ?  If  I  have  never 
said  so  before,  I  will  say  now,  that  I 
consider   myself   responsible   simply  for 
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what  I  write  myself.  When  a  correspon- 
dent's views  are  given,  they  are  given 
as  his  views.  They  may  be  mine  and 
they  may  tiot.  The  absence  of  editori- 
al comment  is  not  to  imply  approval,  nor 
condemnation.  I  certainly  would  not  al- 
low what  I  regarded  as  a  glaring  error  to 
pass  unnoticed;  cut  it  sometimes  seems 
best  to  allow  matter  to  stand  upon  its 
own  merits  and  the  authority  of  the  man 
who  wrote  it — that  is,  with  neither  edito- 
rial opposition  nor  editorial  bolstering 
up.  When  two  correspondents  are  hav- 
ing a  heated  controversy,  I  think  it  wis- 
dom on  the  part  of  the  editor  to  avoid 
taking  sides  in  the  matter. 

Although  Bro.  Taylor  is  improving  in 
this  respect,  I  think  I  better  caution  him 
once  more  against  hypercriticism.  Don't 
work  with  a  microscope  in  your  hand, 
hunting  for  the  infinitesimal  errors.  Get 
upon  the  house-top,  figuratively  speaking, 
and  take  a  broad  view  of  things  ;  and,  as 
I  said  in  the  December  Review,  point  out 
the  errors  that,  if  believed  in  and  put  in 
practice,  will  lead  to  undesirable  results — 
let  the  others  go. 

^EXTRACTED. 

DISCUSSIONS. 


Justice  of  More  Importance  than  even    Kind- 
ness or   Courtesy. 


Poetice  Justice,  with  her  lifted  scale. 

Where. in  nice  V)alaiice, truth  with  gold  she  weighs. 

And  solid  pudding  against  empty   praise.— poi'e. 


When  a  subject  is  up  for  discussion  I 
believe  in  discussing  it  most  thoroughly; 
in  allowing  it  to  be  continued  so  long  as 
there  remains  anything  of  importance 
that  has  not  been  said.  The  size  of  hives 
has  had  a  most  thorough  discussion.  I 
believe  that  every  one  has  said  all  that  he 
cares  to  say  on  the  subject,  and  that 
there  is  really  little  more  to  say  that  can 
be  said.  Of  late  quite  a  little  has  appear- 
ed in  the  journals  in  regard  to  discussions 
and  how  they  ought  to  be  conducted.     It 


mavbe  asked,  what  bearing  has  this  sub- 
ject upon  bee-keeping?  So  long  as  lo- 
calities, conditions,  seasons  and  people 
vary  as  they  do,  there  will  be  strong  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  and  the  truth  can  be 
arrived  at  only  from  a  most  thorough  ex- 
change and  compari.son  of  views  and  ex- 
periences— in  short,  from  discussion.  A 
large  share  of  the  contents  of  our  bee- 
journals  is  made  up  of  argument.  It  can 
not  well  be  otherwise.  Under  these  con- 
ditions it  is  not  time  wasted  to  give  some 
thought  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
discussions  or  arguments  are  conducted. 
Of  late  we  have  had  a  short  lecture  or  two 
upon  "journalistic  courtesy,"  and  have 
been  admonished  to  be  kind  and  courte- 
ous, but  Mr.  F.  L.  Thompson  thinks  that 
there  is  something  of  still  greater  impor- 
tance than  kindness  and  courtesy,  and 
gives  his  opinion  on  the  matter  in  the 
following,  that  I  copy  from   the  Progres- 


Kindness  and  courtesy  are  excellent 
watchwords,  but  experience  proves  them 
incomplete.  One  may  be  both  kind  and 
courteous,  yet  unjust;  but  if  just,  he  is 
not  unkind.  A  journal  which  takes  jus- 
tice for  a  motto,  and  lives  up  to  it,  can 
not  go  wrong.  Justice  includes  every- 
thing. 

Good  resolutions  are  being  taken  by 
some  of  the  journals.  This  is  commend- 
able,— and  would  be  still  more  edifying 
if  they  could  refrain  from  concluding 
with,  "and  I  intend  to  be  holier  than 
thou." 

Discussion  seems  to  be  regarded  with 
much  disfavor,  to  judge  by  the  barren- 
ness of  suggestive  comment  on  points  in 
previous  issues.  It  is  a  pity,  for  to  the 
interchange  and  interdependence  of 
thoughts,  rather  than  to  their  succession 
in  time,  is  due  what  vivifying  influence 
they  may  possess — "it  makes  red  blood," 
as  the  advertisements  say.  I  suspect  the 
present  situation  is  as  much  owing  to 
fashion  as  anything;  and  as  usual  the 
fashion  is  set  by  a  few,  whom  the  un- 
thinking crowd  follow.  I  am  retninded 
of  a  very  tiresome  young  one,  who  used 
to  be  the  bane  of  my  earlier  days  when 
he  came  with  his  folks  on  a  visit.  At  the 
slightest  provocation,  or  when  anything 
occurred  which  could  possibly  be  con- 
strued as  the  exercise  of  an  external  in- 
dependent judgment,  he  would  set  up  a 
woful  howl — watching  out  of  the   corner 
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of  one  eye,  however,  to  observe  the  effect. 
Ill  hke  iiianuer,  it  is  iiii]iossible  to  resist 
the  ooiichisioii  tliat  some  are  fully  aware 
of  the  telling  effects  of  sulkiness  as  a  wea- 
l)oii — such  cries  of  "Abuse!  Vitu})era- 
tion  !"  and  "Unkind  I  Unwarranted  !" 
rend  the  air.  What  an  example  this  is  ! 
( )f  course  tlisputants  now  enter  the  arena 
with  nerves  in  a  state  of  ten.sion.  and 
that  verv  condition  tends  to  bring  about 
attacks  and  parryings,  thrusts  and  coun- 
ter-thrusts, which  have  no  connection 
with  the  main  trial  of  strength,  to  which 
we  may  liken  the  investigation  of  truth; 
and,  worse  yet,  like  vSomnambulist  on 
page  234  of  tlie  Progressive,  many  refuse 
to  enter  at  all,  and  so  the  truth  languishes 
for  a  champion. 

Vet  men  do  not  usually  act  so.  In  a 
convention,  verbal  pokings  of  the  ribs  are 
understood,  and  taken  at  their  true  values, 
as  stimulants  to  the  pursuit  of  truth;  and 
when  at  rare  intervals  anything  serious 
does  occur,  everyone  understands  it  is  al)- 
normal,  due  to  causes  outside  of  ordinary 
discussion,  and  the  latter  is  resumed  with- 
out apprehension. 

Fashion  is  to  blame,  and  they  who  set 
it  have  much  to  answer  for.  It  is  a  bad 
sign,  even,  when  one  sto])s  to  carefully 
explain  that  he  is  thrusting  at  ideas,  not 
flesh  and  blood,  for  that  creates  the  sus- 
picion that  the  latter  may  be  something 
to  expect.  Example  is  wanted,  not  pre- 
cept. Let  us  continue  to  be  free  and 
frank  in  comment  and  criticism,  but  not 
talk  about  it  too  much,  and  keep  on 
thrusting  at  false  ideas,  until  this  bad 
fashion  dies  out  for  want  of  imitation, 
which  is  its  food. 

Hut,  of  course,  there  are  things  said, 
once  in  a  great  while,  that  ought  not  to 
have  l)een  said;  for  exam]>le,  such  lan- 
guage as  this:  "  After  doing  this,  they 
have  dared  to  lift  up  in  holy  horror  their 
black,  foul  hands,  hands  covered  with  the 
blasted  hopes  of  bee-keepers,  the  groans 
of  the  oppressed,  the  cries  of  the  orphans, 
and  the  tears  of  the  widow,"  etc.,  refer- 
ring to  an  honest  difTerence  of  opinion, 
and  an  exaggeration  (but  nothing  worse) 
tan  the  j)art  of  only  one  writer,  not  sever- 
al, for  the  others  did  noi  hint  at  what 
they  are  charged  with; — and  this:  "So- 
and-so  had  the  gall  to  hint"  etc.,  refer- 
ring to  another  honest  difference  of  oi)in- 
ion.  These  are  discfiurlesies,  to  be  sure, 
but,  like  the  rare  scenes  in  conventions, 
it  would  not  be  connnom  sense  to  take 
these  evidently  exceptional  and  extraor- 
flinary  expressions  as  imlicating  what 
niu.st  be,  and  is,  the  ordinary  flow  of  <lis- 
cussion  among  rational  beings. 


Perhaps  the  chief  consideration  should 
be  not  so  nuich  "Is  it  kind?"  as  "Is  it 
true?"  provided,  of  course,  it  is  worth 
mentioning.  After  all,  truth  is  our  main 
aim.  If  we  faithluUy  try  to  subordinate 
ever3-thing  to  truth,  we  can  not  but  rate  it 
higher  than  discourtes}'  or  retaliation; 
but  if  we  esteem  anything  higher  than 
the  truth,  even  though  it  be  kindness  and 
courtesy,  there  isdanger  that  having  com- 
mitted the  sin  of  untruthfulness,  we  may 
find  it  easier  to  commit  the  sin  of  injus- 
tice. Truths  worth  mentioning  can  not 
but  be  just  in  the  end. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  complaining 
that  I  had  "assailed"  a  position  of  the 
writer.  The  mere  utterance  of  the  word 
"assail"  seemed  to  be  enough  in  his 
judgment,  to  condemn  the  action — a  fine 
illustration  of  the  illogical  sulkiness, 
sometimes  paraded  as  offended  dignity. 
If  I  had  "assailed"  by  evading  argu- 
ments, by  hunting  up  irrelevant  counter 
charges,  by  making  untruthful  innuen- 
does and  assertions  without  proof,  and 
b}'  one-sidedness  generally,  then,  indeed, 
the  "assault"  would  be  very  wrong.  But 
having  done  none  of  these  things,  as 
my  antagonists  admit  by  not  furnishing 
the  proofs,  but  having  "assailed"  with 
experience,  facts,  and  arguments,  I  pro- 
pose to  calnil}'  keep  on  (loing  the  same 
thing,  and  shall  thank  others  to  do  the 
same  by  me;  for 

"Truth  only  is  living. 

Truth  only  is  whole. 

And  the  love  of  his  giving 

Man's  polestar  and  pole." — Swinburne. 

I  agree  with  my  friend  Thompson  that 
justice  ought  to  be  placed  above  all  things. 
I  also  admit  that  one  can  be  kind  in  man- 
ner, tone  and  language,  and  yet  be  un- 
just. I  recall  one  or  two  itistances  in 
bee  journalism  where  injustice  was  clad 
in  robes  most  soft  and  creamy — the  lan- 
guage was  irreproachable;  almost  adu- 
latory. On  the  other  hand,  brusqueness, 
unkindness  and  discourtesy  are  wholly 
unnecessary  accompaniments  of  justice. 
One  can  be  just,  yet  kind.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  the  stating  of  facts,  the  giving 
of  reasons,  the  putting  forth  of  argu- 
ments never  arouse  the  resentment  of  an 
opponent,  nor  cause  him  any  pain.  Per- 
sonality, sarcasm  and  insinuation  are  the 
despicable  weapons  used  only  when  the 
la.st  arrow  of  truth  has  l)een  drawn  from 
the  (juiver. 
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LARGE   COLONIES. 

Do  They  Store  More  Honey,  in  Proportion   to 
Their  Size,  Than  Small  Colonies  ? 

The  advocates  of  large  colonies  are  now 
laying  special  stress  upon  the  theory  that 
large  colonies  store  more  honey,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers,  than  is  the  case 
with  small  colonies.  Gleanings  for 
March  15  has  the  following  on  the  sub- 
ject:— 

In  the  Bee-Keepers'  Review  for  Febru- 
ary appears  a  symposium  on  this  question, 
the  subject-matter  being  made  of  extracts 
from  various  l)ee-journals,  followed  up  by 
an  extended  footnote  by  the  editor.  He 
sets  forth  fairly  the  views  of  the  different 
writers,  but  still  clings  to  the  opinion 
himself  that  the  smaller  hive  is  the  thing. 
He  finally  summarizes  the  matter  in  this 
way: 

Bro.  Dadaut's  trouble  comes  from  expecting 
and  GETTING  too  much  out  of  each  queen.  In- 
stead of  "horsewhipping"  the  queens,  I  would 
get  more  queens  to  help  them.  Hive  j'our  swarms 
in  smaller  hives,  give  fewer  combs  to  each  queen, 
and  another  year  you  will  have  more  queens  in 
proportion  to  your  number  of  combs  than  you 
have  now.  Bro.  Dadant  .says  to  himself.  "Here 
I  have  1000  combs  and  only  So  queens.  I  must 
give  these  queens  all  the  room  pos.sible,  so  as  to 
get  just  as  many  bees  as  I  possibly  can."  Mv 
way  of  looking  at  it  would  be  like  this:  "Here  I 
have  1000  combs,  and  I  want  to  get  just  as  many 
bees  out  of  themaspo.ssible,  so  I  will  have  plenty 
of  queens,  and  thus  get  the  combs  just  as  full 
of  eggs  as  I  can."  Yon  see  that  Bro.  DadaiU  and 
myself  are  both  after  bees,  but  we  goat  it  in  a 
different  way. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  Bro.  Hutch- 
inson quite  hits  the  nail  on  the  head.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  whether  one  queen  or 
a  plurality  of  them  raises  a  certain  num- 
ber of  bees;  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  colony  shall  be  a  large  or  a  small  one. 
As  there  can  be  only  one  qtieen  in  the 
hive,  then  (if  the  colony  is  a  large  one) 
one  queen  must  be  the  mother  of  all  the 
bees.  But  Mr.  Hutchinson  seems  to  take 
the  ground  that,  as  it  is  difficult  to  get  a 
queen  that  will  breed  up  to  such  a  point, 
better  have  two  queens  in  two  colonies. 
But  I  raise  the  question  right  here:  Sup- 
pose there  are  5000  bees  to  the  pound, 
and  that  there  are  five  pounds  of  bees, 
or  25,cToo  to  the  average  eight-frame  col- 
ony. With  two  eight-framers  we  should 
have  50,0(KJ  bees.  My  theory  and  prac- 
tice are  that  the  50,000  in  0)ic  colony  will 
bring  in  more  dollars  to  the  bee-keeper 
than  the  same  nuinber  equally  divided  i)i 
hvo  colonies. 

It  is  well  known  that  one  large  factor)', 
for     example,    can     manufacture      more 


cheaply  and  make  more  money  than  two 
smaller  factories  of  half  the  size.  The 
same  executive  force  of  the  smaller  con- 
cern, the  same  foreman,  can  manage  a 
producing  force  of  twice  the  size  as  eco- 
nomically, or  very  nearly  so.  Perhaps  the 
illustration  is  not  quite  parallel,  but  it 
serves  to  illustrate  my  idea.  During  the 
working  season  it  is  conceded,  I  think, 
that  a  large  colony  will  have  more  work- 
ing bees  iti  proportion  to  its  size  than  a 
small  one.-''  But  Mr.  Hutchinson  may 
bring  up  this  question:  Granted  that 
there  are  more  working  bees  in  a  large 
hive  in  proportion  to  its  size,  would  such 
a  colony  make  more  money  l*  Mr.  Da- 
dant has  handled  more  bees — that  is, 
operated  more  colonies — than  any  of  the 
parties  in  the  discussion.  Others  may 
have  handled  as  many  for  a  short  time; 
but  the  Dadants  as  well  as  the  Frances 
have  each  opperated  some  400  or  500  col- 
onies for  a  period  of  15  or  20  years,  and 
have  made  money  as  well  as  hone)'. 

Bro.  Root*s  illustration  about  the  same 
book-keeper,  foreman,  and  other  execu- 
tive force,  managing  a  large  factory  \yith 
no  more  expense  for  the  managing  than 
would  be  the  case  with  a  small  factory, 
is  not,  as  he  .says,  a  parallel  case;  although 
it  illustrates  his  idea  that  a  large  colony 
of  bees  can  do  business,  so  to  speak,  at 
a  less  proportionate  expense  than  a  small 
colony;  but,  according  to  my  experience, 
such  is  not  the  case.  The  only  thing 
about  a  colony  of  bees  that  can  be  rea- 
sonably compared  to  a  foreman,  or  boss, 
or  book-keeper,  or  anything  of  that  sort, 
is  the  queen.  If  a  queen  cost  a  lot  of 
money,  as  I  have  frequently  explained, 
then  there  would  be  some  sense  in  tr}'- 
ing  to  get  all  possible  out  of  her  (  even 
this  might  not  be  advisable,  that  is,  to 
overwork  her,  if  her  life  is  thereby  short- 
ened), but  a  queen  costs  but  little  more 
than  an  ordinary  worker   bee.       Perhaps 

*  After  I  had  prepared  the   matter  it   occurred 
to  me  at  this  point  that  there   might  be   a  ques- 
tion raised  here.      This  I  referred  to  \.  I.  R.,  and 
he  replied  something  after  this  fashion:    It  takes        • 
fewer  rods  of  fence  per  acre  in  a  large  field   than        ! 
in  one  of  less  size.     In  the   same   way   there   are        \ 
fewer  bees   required   to   keep   up   the   necessary        j 
animal  heat  per  square  foot  of  brood   in  a   large        ' 
colony  than  in  a   small   one;  that  is.    to   sa\',  the 
bees  that  might  ordinarily  be  req\nred  to  act   as 
nurse-bees,  and  to  help  sustain  animal  heat  IN  .\ 
SM.M.i-  coi.DNV,  in  a  large  one  can  goto  the  field. 
A.  I.  R.  thinks  it  is  almost   an   a.xiom   that  there 
are  more  working  bees  in  a  large  colony  i.n  i'ko- 
I'ORTio.N  TO  ITS  SIZE  than    ill  a  small  oiie. 
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thai  is  putliiiy  it  a  little  too  strong.  Let 
us  say  that  she  costs  even  as  much  as  50 
worker  bees,  that  is  a  mere  trifle;  certain- 
ly not  more  than  five  cents.  When  a  man 
goes  into  the  bu.siness  of  cjueen  rearing, 
and  must  take  special  pains  to  get  cells 
out  of  season,  and  in  large  numbers,  spend 
liis  time  in  introducing  the  queens  when 
they  hatch,  go  to  the  expense  of  a  lot  of 
luicleus  hives,  buy  cages,  pay  advertising 
bills,  postage,  etc.,  then  he  must  have 
more  than  five  cents  for  a  (jueen;  but  the 
regular  honey  producer,  one  who  lets  the 
bees  rear  their  own  cjueens  when  they 
need  them,  pays  practically  nothing  for 
his  (|ueens;  and,  as  I  have  already  ex- 
plained, he  can  have  a  plenty  of  them  if 
he  manages  right. 

Sa  far  as  the  work  of  the  nurse-bee  is 
concerned,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  how  a 
nurse-bee  feed  any  more  lirvie  in  a  large 
than    in  a  small  colony. 

With  I5ro.  Root's  line  of  reasoning  I 
can  see  only  one  point  he  makes,  and  that 
is  that  a  large  colony  can  keep  up  the  an- 
imal heat  more  economically;  but,  as  the 
honey  harvests  come  at  a  time  when  the 
heat  often  drives  the  bees  from  their  hives, 
it  strikes  me  that  this  is  an  argument  on 
the  other  side  of  the  (jutstion. 

I  am  willing  to  admit  that  thisecoromy 
of  heat  might  be  an  advantage  in  the 
early  spring,  l)utif  the  combs  of  our  eight- 
frame  hive  are  more  completely  filled 
with  brood  at  the  stason  when  it  is  most 
])rofitable  that  they  be  so  filled,  than  is 
the  case  if  we  use  a  larger  hive,  where  is 
the  advantage  ? 

I  Ijelieve  no  experiments  have  been 
made  to  determine  whether,  other  things 
being  equal,  a  large  colony  will  store 
more  honey,  proportionally,  than  will  a 
small  one,  but  it  is  my  belief  that  it  does 
not.  I  doubt  if  there  is  an  experienced 
(lueeii  breeder  wh<j  has  not  1)een  aston- 
ished at  the  wonderful  amounts  of  honey 
stored  by  nuclei.  Mr.  J.  h'..  Crane  called 
attention  to  this  fact,  not  many  months 
ago,  in  the  Review.  I  do  not  favor  ab- 
normally strong  colonies;  my  preference 
being     those   of    moderate   or     medium 


strength.  It  does  sometimes  .seem  to  me 
that  the  bees  are  in  one  another's  way  in 
a  colony  of  abnonnal  strength.  There  is 
room  for  only  about  so  many  bees  to  en- 
gage in  comb-building,  and  the  conditions 
might  be  such  (  mind,  I  say  )iiighf  )  that 
more  honey  could  be  gathered  than  the 
comb  builders  could  make  room  for.  Of 
course,  empty  combs  would  remedy  this 
condition,  and  I  am  using  this  hypothe- 
sis simply  as  an  illustration. 

We  ought  to  have  some  experiments 
something  like  this:  When  two  swarms 
unite  in  the  air,  hive  one-third  of  the  bees 
in  one  hive  and  two-thirds  in  another 
hive,  giving  both  a  queen.  Someof  these 
swarms  should  be  hived  on  combs,  some 
on  foundation  and  some  on  starters,  and 
results  carefully  noted. 


Honey   Quotations. 

The  following  rules  for  gr;uliiig  houey  were 
adop'fd  by  tlie  North  Aiiu-ricaii  Bee  Keepers' 
Association,  at  its  Washiniiton  meeting,  and,  bo 
far  as  possi hie,  quotations  are  made  according 
to  these  rules. 

F.-VNOY.— \11  sections  to  1>(>  well  filled;  ccmil  s 
traight,  of  even  thickness,  and  linidy  attached 
to  all  four  sides;  both  wood  and  conibunsoiled 
by  travel-stain,  or  otherwise;  all  the  colls  sealed 
except  the  row  of  cells  next   the  wood. 

No.  1.— .\11  sections  well  filled,  but  combs  un- 
even or  crooked,  detached,  at  the  btjtt(jm,  or 
with  but  few  cells  unsealed;  both  wood  and 
comb  unsoiled  by  travel  stain  or  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber 
and  dark.  That  is,  there  will  be  "  fancy  white," 
No.  1,.  dark,"  etc. 


KANSAvS  CITY.— We  quote  as  follows  :   Fancy 
white,   14;  No.  i  white,  13:  fancy  amber,  i2'4;  No. 
I  amber,  12;  fancy  dark,  11;  No.  i  dark,  10;   white 
extracted  6',;   amber,  6;  dark,  .s'/i;  beeswax,  22. 
C.  C.  CI^KMON.S  CO., 

Mar.  17.  423  Walnut  .St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CI.,1%VKI..\NI>,  O.— White  honey  is  in  goodde 
mand,  and  the  supply  very  light.  Dark  grades' 
are  moving  slowly.  We  quote  as  follows:  Fancy 
white,  13  to  14;  No.  1.  white,  12  to  13;  fancy  amber, 
10  to  ii;'No.  I.  amber,  9  to  10;  fancy  dark,  7  to  8; 
White,  e.xtracted,  7  to  7'/2 

A.  B.  WII.I.IAM.S  &  CO. 

Mar.  25.    80  ifc  82  Broadway,  Cleveland,  oliio. 

BUFFAI<0,  N.  Y.  — .So  far  as  we  have  noticed 
there  is  no  strictly  fancy  i-lb.  comb  honey  in  our 
market.  It  would  bring  about  12  cents.  Other 
grades  range  from  m  to  '1  cents  and  re<|uire  more 
or  less  pushing.  No  extracted  here  to  speak  of. 
Fancy  beeswax  wanted  at  2S  to  30  cents. 
B.\T TKKSON  &  CO. 
Mar.  17.         167  &  169  Scott   St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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CHICAGO,  Il^Iy. — The  season  is  over  when 
sales  of  large  lots  of  comb  are  made;  and  we 
quote  as  follows  :  Fancy  white,  13;  No,  i  white, 
II  to  12;  fancy  amber,  "  lo;  No.  i  amber,  7  109; 
fancy  dark,  8;  No.  i  dark,  7;  white  extracted,  6  to 
7;  amber,  6  to  7;  dark,  5;  beeswax,  27  to  iS. 
R.  A.  BURNETT  &  Co., 

Mar.  17.  163  So.  AYaterSt.,  Chicago,  111. 


BUEFAIjO.  N.  Y. — Honey  has  sold  slower  sinca 
the  first  of  Tannary  than  I  ever  knew  it  to  sell  at 
this  time  of  the  j-ear.  I  quote  as  follows:  fancy 
white.  ii'/2  to  12;  No.  i  white,  11  to  11  ^;  fancy 
amber,  10  to  11;  No.  i  amber,  9  to  10;  fancy  dark, 
8  to  8^;  white,  extracted,  7  to  7'/2;  amber,  6  to  7; 
dark,  5  to  6;  l)eeswax,  28  to  30. 

W.  C.  TOWNSEND, 
Jan.  25.  86  We.st  Market  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CHICAGO,  111.— The  stock  of  honey  is  small. 
Fancy  white  comb  honey  is  selling  at  14  cents 
per  pound;  buckwheat,  comb,  10  cents  per  pound; 
and  other  grades  11-12-13,  depending  upon  pack- 
age and  quality.  E.xtracted  is  very  .scarce;  some 
trade  prefers  dark  color,  price  from  6  to  Sc  per 
lb.,  depending  upon  color,  flavor  and  package. 
Beeswax  27  to  30. 

S.  T.  FISH  &  CO., 
Mar.  17.  189  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


NEW  YORK. — Our  market  is  quiet  on  coml) 
honey;  especially  so  on  the  lower  grades  which 
have  accumulated  during  the  past  four  weeks; 
and  prices  have  to  be  shaded  in  order  to  effect 
sales  for  quantity  lots.  Extracted  is  .selling  well 
and  the  .stocks  are  light.  Beeswax  quiet.  We 
quote  as  follows:  Fancy  white,  12;  No.  i  white, 
loto  11;  fancy  amber,  9;  No.  i  amber,  8;  fancy 
dark,  6;  white,  extracted,  7  to  7J4;  amber,  7;  dark, 
5'/2  to  6;  beeswax,  27  to  28. 

HILDRETH  BROS.  &  SEGEIvKEN, 

Jan.  25.  120  West  Broad waj".  New  York. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.— The  market  is  well 
slocked  with  comb  honey;  especially  with  buck- 
wheat and  mixed  grades.  Fancy  white  finds  a 
ready  sale  as  does  extracted  of  all  kinds.  We 
quote  as  follows:  F'ancy  white,  12  to  13;  fair  white, 
10  to  11;  ambei,  9  to  10;  buckwheat,  SIa  to  7!4; 
white,  extracted,  5 J4  to  7;  amber,  6  to  6l,;dark, 
514  to  6;  Florida,  white,  6^  to  75^;  Florida,  light 
amber,  6  to  6'/..  Other  grades  of  Southern  honey 
from  55  to  65  cents  per  gallon  according  to  quality. 
Beeswax  in  good  demand  at  26  to  27.     Write  us.' 

FRANCIS  H.  I^EGGETT  &  CO. 
Jan.  21.         W.  Broadway,  Franklin  &  Varick  Sts. 


THE 

A.  /.  ROOT  CO., 


I  have  several  hundred 

QUEEN    CAGES 

of  diftpront  styles  and  sizes,  made  by  C  W. 
Clostellow.  and  I  should  be  pleased  to  send  sam- 
ples and  prices  to  any  intending  to  buy  cages. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson.  Flint,  Mich. 

A.  D.  D.  Wood,  who  has  had  twenty  years  of 
experience  in  the  manufacture  of  comb  founda- 
tion and  the  rearing  of  queens  is  again  manufac- 
turing 

Bee-Keepers'  Supplies, 

at  I.,ansing,  Mich.     You  can  have  his  circular  for 

the  asking.     Write  now.  3-99-tf 

Please  mention  the  Reuiew. 


0 


ver  500 


P  R  E  JNl  I  U  M  S 


on 


.-5-99-51 


won  last  year 
my  Barred,  and 
white  P.  Rocks,  1,'t  Brahmas,  Bl'k  Min- 
orcas.  White,  Buff,  and  Brown  I.,eghorns. 
Stock  for  sale.  F'ggs,  Ji.oo  for  13;  S2  00 
for  30;  $5.00  for  100.     Send  for  circular. 

CHAS.  RVE,  Minerva,  Ohio. 

Please  mention  the  Reuieto. 


Free 


i-99-tf 


A  beautiful  present 
with  every  order.  The 
chea])est  place  in  Mich, 
lo  1)iiy  stipplies.  Send 
for  explanatory  jjrice- 
hst.  W.  D.  SOPKR, 
Box 565  Jackson,  Mich. 

mtion   *he  Reuiew 


Has  Arrived. 

The  time  has  now  arrived,  when  bee-keepers 
are  looking  out  for  their  queens,  and  supplies, 
and  your  name  on  a  postal  card,  will  bring  you 
prices  of  queens,  bees,  nuclei,  bee  supplies,  and  a 
catalogue  giving  full  i)articulars.  with  a  full 
treatise,  on  how  to  rear  queens,  and  bee-keeping 
for  ])rofit,  and  a  sample  copy  of  "The  Southland 
(juecn,"  the  only  bee  paper  published  in  the 
South.     ,\11  free  for  the  asking.  3-99-tf 

10  VINE  ST..  PHILADELPHIA.  PA    \      Til/  JENNIE    ATCHI^EY  CO., 

BEE  -  SURRUES. 

Direct  steandioat  and  railroad  lines  to  all 
points.    We   want   to   save   you    freight. 


Beeville,  Bee  Co.  Texas. 


if  You  Wish   Neat,  Artistic 


Queens:! 


I'ntested,  Italian,  $:.oo 
each,  .'\fter  July  I,  7octs.; 
3  for  J2. 00.  Tested,  J1.25 
ach.  Catalog  free.  Theo. 
Bender,  Canton,  Ohio. 


3-99-t1 


Please   mention   the  Revieu 


Have  it  Doqe  at  the  Review. 
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Everv  l>ee-kecper  who  has  had  (.•xperience  with 
several  strains  of  bees  knows  thai  some  are  far 
siiijerior  to  others — that  there  is  scrub  stock 
among  bees,  just  as  there  are  scrnb  horses,  cat- 
tle, sheep  and  poultry.  IvCt  me  give  my  own 
experience.  Years  ago,  while  living  at  Rogers- 
ville,  I  made  a  specialty  of  rearing  queens  for 
sale.  Before  engaging  in  this  work  I  bought 
Italian  queens  and  Italianized,  not  only  m%-  own 
bees,  but  all  within  three  miles  of  my  apiary. 
In  buying  those  queens  I  think  that  I  patronized 
nearly  everj-  breeder  in  the  I'nited  States;  and 
even  in  those  years  of  inexperience  I  was  not 
long  in  noting  the  great  difference  in  the  differ- 
ent .strains  of  bees.  The  queens  from  one  partic- 
ular breeder  produced  bees  that  delighted  me 
greatly.  They  were  just  plain,  dark,  three  band- 
ed Italians,  but  as  workers  I  have  never  seen 
them  equaled.  They  .seemed  i>os.sessed  of  a 
steady,  quiet  determination  that  enabled  them 
to  lay  up  surplus  ahead  of  the  others.  Easier 
bees  to  handle  I  have  never  seen.  It  sometimes 
seemed  as  though  they  were  too  bu.sy  attending 
to  their  own  business  to  bother  with  anj-thing 
el.se.  Their  honey  was  capped  with  a  snowy 
whiteness  rivaling  that  of  the  blacks.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  desirable  traits  must  be  added  that 
of  wintering  well.  If  any  bees  came  through 
the  winter  it  was  the  colonies  of  this  strain. 
They  came  as  near  l)eing  ideal  t)ees  as  any  I  have 
ever  ix)s.se.ssed.  All  this  was  twenty  yeary  ago; 
and  several  times  since  then  I  have  Iwught  queens 
of  this  same  breeder,  and  I  have  always  found 
this  strain  of  l)ees  po.sses.sed  of  tho.se  .same  good 
qualities— industry,  gentleness,  and  hardiness. 
In  addition  to  this  they  cap  their  honey  as  the 
blacks  do  theirs.  I  have  frequently  correspond- 
ed with  this  breeder,  and  with  lho.se  who  have 
bought  fiueens  of  him,  and  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  he  has  a  strain  of  bees  that  are  far 
.superior  to  the  general  run  of  stock.  If  I  were 
starting  an  apiary,  for  the  production  of  honey, 
I  should  unhesitatingly  stock  il  with  this  strain 
of  bees. 

This  breeder  has  always  advertised  in  a  mod- 
est, quiet,  unassuming  sort  of  way,  nothing  in 
proportion"  to  what  the  quality  >>f  his  stock  would 
have  warranted,  and  at  last  I  have  decided  that  I 
can  help  him,  and  l>enefit  my  rLa<lers,  at  a  prof- 


it to  myself,  by  advertising  these  bees  in  a  man 
ner  befittingly  energetic. 

The  price  of  these  queens  will  be  Si. 50  each. 
This  may  .seem  like  a  high  price,  but  the  man 
who  pays  it  will  make  dollars  where  this  breed- 
er and  myself  make  cents;  and  when  you  corne 
to  read  the  conditions  under  which  Ihey  are  sold, 
il  will  not  seem  so  high.  The  queens  sent  out 
will  all  be  young  queens,  just  beginning  to  lay, 
but,  as  there  are  no  black  bees  in  the  vicinity,  il 
is  not  likely  that  any  will  prove  imijurely  mated. 
If  any  ([ueen  should  prove  to  be  impurely  mat- 
ed, another  will  be  sent  free  of  charge.  Safe 
arrival  in  first-class  condition  will  be  guaranteed. 
Instructions  for  introducing  will  be  sent  to  each 
purchaser,  and  if  the.se  instructions  are  followed, 
and  the  queen  is  lost,  another  will  be  sent  free 
of  charge.  This  is  not  all;  if,  at  any  time  within 
two  j-ears,  a  purchaser,  for  any  rea.son  WH.\r- 
EVER,  is  not  satisfied  with  his  bargain,  he  can 
return  the  queen,  and  his  money  will  be  refund- 
ed, and  50  cents  e.xtra  .sent  to  pay  him  for  his 
trouble.  It  will  be  .seen  that  the  purchaser  runs 
NO  RISK  WHATEVER.  If  a  quecu  does  not  arrive 
in  good  condition,  another  is  .sent.  If  he  loses  her 
in  introducing,  another  is  sent.  If  she  should 
prove  impurely-  mated,  another  is  sent.  If  the 
queen  proves  a  poor  layer,  or  the  stock  does  not 
come  up  to  the  expectations,  or  there  is  .-ynv  rea- 
son why  the  bargain  is  not  satisfactory,  the 
queen  can  be  returned  and  the  money  will  be  re- 
funded, and  the  customer  fairly  well  paid  for  his 
trouble.  I  could  not  make  this  la.st  promi.se  if  I  did 
not  KNOW  that  the  stock  is  really  .sim-icriou 

I  .said  that  the  price  would  be  $i.,So  each.  'I'ht  re 
is  only  one  condition  under  which  a  queen  will 
be  sold  for  a  less  price,  and  that  is  in  connection 
with  an  advance  subscription  to  the  Review. 
Any  one  who  has  already  paid  me,  or  who  will 
pay  me,  51. (Xi  for  the  Review  for  1S99,  can  have  a 
queen  for  Ji. 00.  Of  course,  all  arrearages  pre- 
vious to  1899  must  be  paid  up  l)efore  this  offer 
will  hold  good.  This  special  offer  is  made  with  a 
view  to  the  getting  of  new  sub.scribers,  and  as 
an  inducement  to  old  subscribers  to  pay  up  all 
arrearages  and  to  pay  in  advance  to  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Orders  for  the.se  queens  will  he  filled  strictly 
in  rotation— first  come,  first   served. 


W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,   FLINT,   MICHIGAN. 


i.ss 
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J.   W.   HAILEV,   Pub.  I-.    I..   THOMPSON,   K(l. 

The  Western  Bee-Keeper 

is  exclusively  devoted  to  apiciiltuie  iu  the 

ALFALFA  REGIONS 
AND   TO 
lssociation  work 


ot  all  kinds  auioHg  bee-keepers;  also  gives  the 
main  points  of  what  the  other  bee-papers  are 
saving.     Monthly,  .so  cents  a  year. 

*/)'Xo  vSupplv  house  connections. 
Seeks  to  present  BOTH  SIDES  of  issues. 

2MI  Fifteenth  St.,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Some 

Odds  and  Ends 

That  Will  be  Sold  Cheap. 

For  a  dozen  or  more  years  Mr  M.  S.  West  of 
this  place  dealt  in  bee-keoper'e  supplies.  Since 
his  death,  two  years  ago,  his  daughter  has  en- 
deavored to  close  out  his  stock  of  goods,  and 
has  succeeded  to  large  extent.  There  are  still 
a  few  odds  and  ends,  and  she  has  brought  them 
to  me  and  left  them  for  me  to  sell.  Here  is  a 
list  of  the  articles  with  prices  at  which  they 
will  be  sold. 

One  ten  inch  foundation  mill,  (second- 
hand) Hoot's  make,  complete  with  dip- 
ping tank,  etc.  in  excellent  condition. . .  .$10.00 

One  ten-inch  foundation  mill,  (second- 
hand) Root's,;(one  of  "recent  make)  dip- 
ping tank,  etc.    in    good  order 15.00 

Three    Woodcock  foundation  fasteners, 

each,  '-^ 

Eighty  seven  entrance  guards,  each, 05 

Thirteen  Porter  Bee  Escapes 2.25 

Thirty-three  Simplicity  hives,  in  the  flat, 
sides,  ends,  covers  and  tin  rabbetts  but  no 

frames  nor  bottom  boards,  each 40 

Send  all  orders  to  W.  Z   Hutchinson. 
Flint,  Mich. 


Bee  -  Supplies. 

Root's  goods  at  Root's  prices.  Pou- 
(ler's  honev  jars.  Prompt  service.  Low 
freight.  Catalog  free.  Walter  S.  Ponder, 
512  Mass.  Ave,,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Only  exclusive  bee-supply  house  in   Ind. 

Please  mention   the  Review. 


THE    MONITOR 

PAPER  FILE 

Kinds  .s'*ciirely  and  neatly  all 
periodicals.  Preserve  yovirpt^- 
pers,  magazines,  pimiphlets, 
bulletins,  intisic  &c..  by  bind- 
ing them  together  as  vou  get 
them.  Lach  new  number  filed 
quickly  and  easilv.  Will  bind 
52  nvimbers  of  anv  periodical 
aggregating  1000  or  fewer  pa- 
ges- All  lei\gths  from  6  to  28 
inches.  Light  iind  handsome. 
PRICE,-AI1  sizes  12  inches  and 
under  12  cetits;  o\'er  12  inches 
one  cent  per  inch.  Vv'hen  want- 
ed by  mail  add  one  cent  for 
each  5  inches  or  fraction  there- 
of. 

For  sale  by  the  Publisher 
"^f  this  paper. 


Hee  keepers  should  send  for  our 

'97    CATALOG, 

We   furnihh  a  full  line  of  sniiplies  at   regular 

t)i  ices.     Our  sppcialtj  is  Cook's   Complete  hive. 

J.  H.  M  COOK.  62  Cortland  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Please  mention  the  Reuiew. 


mim. 


Untested,    75  c  ;  6    for 
$4  Oil;    tested,    SI. 00;    6 
^     for      $5.0<; ;     breeders 
■  ^«(^K«aa.*a^«^tx      $2.00.     T^ie  best  stock, 
imported  or  golden.  W.  H.  Li.VW.S,  Lavaca,  Ark. 


We  are  headquarters  for  the 

Albino  J©ees, 

the  best  in  the  world.  If  you  are  looking  for  the 
bees  that  gather  the  most  hone\-,  and  are  the 
gentle.st  of  all  bees  to  handle,  buy  the  Albino.  I 
can  furnish  the  Italian,  but  orders  stand  ,so  to  r 
in  favor  of  the  Albino.  I  manufacture  and  fur- 
nish supplies  generally.     .Send  for  circular. 


S.  WAIi^EnTIDE, 


3-99-3t 


Hager.stowu,  Md. 


Holy  'i-m  CHOKE  8#- j  Golden 
Land;  QUEENS.  I  Italian 

My  1899  circular  is  free;  and  "Jones 
he  pays  the  freight"  on  it.  I'll  tell 
you  more  next  time. 

E    R.  JONES. 

.3-98-12t  Milano,  Texas. 
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Beeswax 
Extractor. 

The  only  Bees  Wax  Extractor  in 
the  world  that  will  extract  all  the 
wax  from  old  combs  ra]:)idly  by 
steam.  Send  for  descrijitive  illus 
trated  catalogne. 

r.  G.  FERRIS, 

South  Columbia,  N.  V. 


Patented  Oct.  11,  iSyS  '--^' 


4Ckf^  Varieties  of  Choice  Poultry,  and  Eggs 
1tf%^  for  Hatching.  AU  varieties  Pigeons  and 
Cerinan  Hare.s.  .\11  described  in  a  nat- 
ural colored,  descriptive,  ^yj-pagc  book — 10  cents. 
Prices  free.      J.  A.  BF.KGEV,    Telford,    Pa. 


—If  you  are  Roinn  to— 

BUY  A  BiJZZ-SAW, 

write  to  the  pditor  of  the  liKVlKw.  He  has  a 
new  FJarnes  saw  to  sell  and  would  be  glad  to 
make  yon  happy  by  telling  you  the  price  at 
which  he  would  sell  it. 


r 


4-'.^S-l  f 


Our  Prices  t^,T% 


look- 

e  are 
niakiiiKthn  now 

Champion    Chaff   Hive 

witii  dovetailed  body  and  supers 
and  a  full  line  other  Sniiplies,  anil  we 
are  sellinK  them  (JHKAP.  A  postal  sent 
f'>ra  price  list  may  save  .Vfiu  8  ^  $  J. 
H.  H.SCHMIDT  it  CO.. 
Box  1H7  Sheboygan,  Wis. 


1899  Queens  1899 


For  Business— Queens  for  Strong  (Colonies  - 
Queens  for  large  surplus,  t'oin potion  in  Quality, 
but  not  in  price. 

If  you  want  queens,  nuclei  or  supplies  at 
b  >tt()in  prices,  sea  I  for  my  illustrated  price 
list.  12-97-tr 

/.  P.  H.  BROWN,  Augusta,  Ga. 


Muth's : 


ONEY    EXTRACTOR 
PKRFECTION 
Cold-Blast    Smokers 


—  If  yon  wish  the  best,  low-priced  — 

TYRE   -   WRITER. 

Write  to  the  editor  of  the  Review.  He  han  an 
Orlell,  taken  in  payment  for  aiivertisipg,  and  he 
would  be  pleaseil  to  senrl  descriptive  circulars 
or  to  correspond  with  any  one  thinking  of  Inly- 
ing such  a  machine. 


S<|U2kre  GIZkSS  Honey  J».r^,  Etc. 

For  Circulars,  apply  to  ("has.  F.  Muth  &  .'^on 
Cor.  Freeman  &  Central  Aves.,  Cincinnati,  (). 
Send  lOo.  for  Practical  Hints  to  Hoe  Keepeia. 


To    stick    things,  us«    MAJOR'S    CEMENT. 
Beware  !  !  !    Take  no  substitute.  :;  ',tK-12t 


Best  on  Earth.   19  Years  Without  a  Complaint. 


r  largest  \ 

Lsmoker  madej 


Smoke  Engine 

Doctor     .. 

(^on<pif,-or 

Larcp 

Plain  

Little  Wonder  (wt.lOoz) 

Honey  Knife  .   

For  further  description,  send  for  circular. 


4  inch  stove 

3 

2 


Dozen  Each 

fi:j.O(l-  mail.  *1..'.0 

9.00— 
.     6.50- 

."i.OO— 


4.7.T 

4.50- 

6.01'— 


1.10 
1.00 
90 
70 
60 
80 


T.  F.  BiriGHAA\»  Farwell,   A\icbi^ao. 
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If  you  keep  bees,  subscribe 
for  The  ProgrEvSSive  Bee- 
KeepER,  a  journal  devoted  to 
bees  and  honey.  Fifty  cents 
a  3^ear.  Sample  copy  free. 
Also  illustrated  catalogue  of 
bee-keepers'  supplies. 

Address  Leahy  Mfg.  Co., 
Higginsville,  AIo.;  or  at  1730 
South  13th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb.; 
or  at  404  Broadwa}',  East  St. 
Louis,  Illinois. 


|i!;Hing:ii|lilll(llintlllglilllllll|llliltlilB»lllllllflllimil|4lllllliailill»llginliiilig<|ilin«|lllinillgilllllll»rnlh 
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Bee-Supplies. 

We  have  the  best  equiped 
factory  in  the  West.  Capacity, 
one  carload  a  day.  We  carry  the 
lars^est  stock  and  greatest  varie- 
ty of  everjthins.^  needed  in  the 
apiary,  assuring  Best  Goods 
at  the  I^owest  Prices,  and 
prompt  shipment.  Illustrated 
catalogue,  72  pages,  free. 

Wt  also  manufacture  tauks  of  ei- 
ther wood  or  galvanized  steel,  all 
sizes,  any  fornj,  and  for  all  purposes. 
Trice  list  free.     Address 

Kfctehnner,  Red  Oak,  loa. 


Page  &  Uyon, 

IVlfg.    Co. 

HsLU  Liondon,  Wis. 

Nearness  to  pine  and  bass- 
vvocd  forests,  the  possession  of 
a  saw  -  mill  and  factory  fully 
equiped  with  the  best  of  ma- 
chinery, and  years  of  expe- 
rience, all  combine  to  en 
able  this  firm  to  furnish  the 
best  goods  at  lowest  prices. 
Send  for  circular,  and  see  the 
prices  on  a  full  line  of  supplies. 


^^^^^^^^ 


ERF?liY. 


There  are  indications  that  the 
demand  for  supplies  will  be  very 
large  this  season,  and  everyone 
should  order  as  early  as  possible. 
We  have  large  facilities  for  man- 
ufacturing all  kinds  of  Bee- 
Keepers'  Sabplies,  and 
will  serve  our  customers  as 
fjinckly  as  po.ssble. 

I'alcon  sections  are  the  finest 
made.  1899  catalogue  ready 
I'eb.  1st.  Copy  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bee-Keepcr  i  20  pages  ) 
sent  free.      .\<l<lrfss 

W.  T.  Falconer  A\f5.  60., 

J.VMKSTOWN,    X.   \'. 


flo  pish-Bone 

Is  apparent  in  comb  honey  when 
the  Van  Deu.sen,  flat  -  bottom 
foundation  is  used.  This  style 
of  foundation  allows  the  making 
of  a  more  uniform  article,  hav- 
ing a  irry  thin  base,  with  the 
surplus  wax  in  the  side  -  walls, 
where  it  can  be  utilized  by  the 
bees.  Then  the  bees,  in  chang- 
ing the  base  of  the  cells  to  the 
natural  shape,  work  over  the 
wax  to  a  certain  extent;  and  the 
result  is  a  comb  tliat  can  scarcely 
lie  distinguished  from  that  built 
wholly  by  the  bees.  Being  so 
lliin,  one  pound  will  fdl  a  large 
ninnber  of  sections. 

All  the  Trouble  of  wiring 
1)rood  frames  can  be  avoided  by 
using  the   Van    Deusen    ivircd. 

Send    for   circular;  price    list, 
and  samples  of  fouiulation. 
U.    VAN    DEUSEN, 

Sl'KOlT    I'.ROOK,  N.  Y. 
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Hvde's    specialties  are    the 

Italians  from  the  best  breeders, 
and  the  Holy  Lands  from  best 
imported  stock — the  best  that 
knowledge  and  years  of  experi- 
ence can  possibly  produce  Un- 
tested queens  of  either  race,  75 
cts. ;  tested,  |;i.5o.  Discounts 
on  quantities. 

Root's  goods  at  bed  rock  pri- 
ces, to  reduce  stock.  The  Hyde- 
Scholl  separators  are  the  best 
out — try  them.  Our  motto  : 
"prompt  service." 

Address,  and  make  orders 
payable  to 

o.  P.  nYDn  &  SON, 

6-99-3t  Hutto,  Texas. 


This  is  the  original  one  -  piece 
section-man  who  furnishes  one- 
piece  .sections  as  follows  :  — 

500  sections,  I1.50;  1,000  for 
$2.50;  3,000  for  $6.75;  5,000  for 
$10.00;   10,000  for  117.50. 

No.  2  sections  are  not  made 
to  order,  but  when  in  stock  are 
sold  at  11.50  per  M. 

J.  FOKNCROOK, 

Watertown,  Wisconsin. 


Listen  !  Take 
my  advice 
and  buy  30ur 
bee  supplies  i 
of  August 
Weiss;  he  has 
tons  and  tons  of  the  verv  finest 


ever  made;  and  he  sells  it  at 
prices  that  defy  competition! 
Working  wax  into  foundation  a 
specialt}'.  Wax  wanted  at  26 
cents  cash,  or  28  cents  in  trade, 
d;liverei  ere.  Millions  of 
Sections — polished  on  both 
sides.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
on  a  full  line  of  Supplies- 
Send  for  catalogue  and  be  your 
own  judge.  AUG.  WMISS, 
Hortonville,  Wisconsin. 


m..  mmm. 

Of  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich.,  has 
his  own  saw-mill,  and  a  factory 
fully  equiped  wtth  the  latest 
machinery,  located  right  in  a 
pine  and  basswood  region,  and 
can  furnish  hives,  sections, 
frames,  separators,  shijjjiing 
cases,  etc.,  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble prices.  Making  his  own 
foundation  enables  him  to  sell 
very  close.  Send  for  samples 
and  prices  before  buying,  and 
see  how  you  may  save  money, 
time  and  freight.  Bee-keepers' 
supplies  of  all  kinds  kept  in 
stock.  5-99-3t 


(11011     ; 
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Violin  for  Sale. 


I  am  advprtisinn  for  tlic  well  known  niami- 
factiiivrs  of  mUBical  instrunienis,  Jno.  F. 
StrattonA  8on,  of  Ntnv  York,  and  takins  my 
pay  ill  miieical  morchanilise.  1  have  now  on 
hand  a  fine  violin  outfit  consisting  of  violinj 
how  and  case.  Tlio  violin  is  a  "  Stradiuarins,  " 
Ked.  French  finish,  hiKh  polish,  and  real  ebony 
trimminKS,  price  $14.00.  The  bow  is  of  the  fin- 
est siiakewood,  ebony  frog,  lined,  inlaid  (  pearl 
lineil  dot  )  pearl  lined  slide,  German  silver 
shield,  ebony  screw-head,  (ierman  silver  ferules, 
and  pearl  dot  in  the  end.  i)rice  S2..'>0  The  case 
is  wood  with  curved  top,  varnished,  fall-lined, 
with  pockets,  and  furnished  with  brass  hooks, 
and  handles  and  lock,  price  $3.50.  This  makes 
the  entire  outfit  worth  an  even  $20.00.  It  is  ex- 
actly the  same  kind  of  an  outfit  that  my  dau^h- 
t<>r  has  been  usin^^  the  past  year  with  the  best  of 
satisfaction  to  herself  ami  teachers.  Her  violin 
has  a  more  powerful,  rich  tone  than  some  in- 
struments here  that  cost  several  times  as  nnich. 
I  wish  to  sell  ihisou  tit,  and  would  accept  one- 
half  nice,  wliite  extracted  honey  inpayment,  the 
balance  cash.  It  will  he  sent  on  a  five  days' 
trial,  and  if  not  entirely  satisfactory  can  bo  re 
turned  and  the  purchase  money  will  be  refunded. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 

G.  M.  IjONG,  Cedar  Mines.  Iowa,  manu- 
facturer of  antl  dealer  in  Apiarian  Sapphes. 
Send  for  circular.  1-96-6 

Please  mention  the  Feuieui. 


I  am  advertising  for  R.  F.  Stratton  & 
Son,  iiuisic  dealers  of  New  York,  and 
taking  my  ]xiy  in 

MUSIOAL 
INSTRUMENTS, 

I  have  already  bought  and  paid  for  in 
tliis  way  a  guitar  and  vioiin  for  my  girls, 
a  flnte  for  myself,  and  one  or  two  guitars 
for  some  of  my  subscribers.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  l)uying  an  instrument  of  any 
kind,  I  should  be  glad  to  .send  you  one  on 
trial.  If  interested,  write  ine  for  de.s- 
criptive  circular  and  price  list,  saying 
what  kind  of  an  instrtiment  you  are 
thinking  of  getting. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 


QUEFNS 


$1  25  each, 
any  price, 
and  bees. 


Reared  from  imported  moth- 
ers, warranted  purely  mated, 
75  cents  each.  Breeders, 
No  better  stock  to  be  had  at 
Send  for  catalogue  of  queens 
DEANES  &  MINER;  Ronda,  N.  C, 


I^ake  Youp  Own  Hives. 


J©ee  -  Heepeps 

Will  save  money  by 
lis i 111,'"  oiir  Foot  Pow- 
er Saw  in  making" 
their  hives,  sections 
and   boxes. 

Machines    on   trial. 
Send  for    Calalojrue. 

W.F.&  JNO.  BARNES  CO., 

:iM   Kuby  Si.. 

Rockford,    Ills. 

II  98  I2t 
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fOOWOftlfON 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 


Working  wax  into  foundation,  for  cash,  a 
specialty.  Hives,  Sections,  and  a  full  line  of 
Supplies.  The  best  of  everjthing.  Write  for 
Catalog,  with  prices,  and  samples  of  Founda- 
tion and  Sections.  Beeswax  always  wanted  for 
cash  or  trade. 


GUS.   DITTMER, 


10-97 ■12t 


The  A.  I.  Rool  Co;s  G 


Augusta,  Wis. 

\n       WHOLESALE 
lOi  AND   .{BTAIL. 


Ei  /  \  Read 

arly  Uueens,  -ss 

six  for  M.25;  iu  Ma\-,  six  for  53.75.  For  particu- 
lars, send  for  circulars.  Two  yards  and  the  ear- 
liest location  iu  the  United  States. 


ReadN'  170  H", 
00  e.'icli; 
April  15 
cents  each, 


4-99-tf 


/.  B.  CASE,  Vort  Orange,  Fla. 


3-99-5t 


I  L.iro  several  hundrr-d 

QUEEN    OAGES 

of  dtfiTcn'  styles  and  sizes,  made  !■>  I'.  W. 
i'<.bt.  lliiw  :\:.-\  1  rh.iuld  be  pleased  to  send  t.aui- 
ples  and  piic.-.-  n  Miiy  intending  to  buy  cages. 

W.  v..  rTTiTcnii.Nsojj.  Flint,  Mich. 


A.  D,  D.  Wood,  who  has  had  twenty  years  of 
experience  in  the  manufacture  of  comb  fouuda^ 
tion  and  the  rearing  of  queens  is  again  manufac- 
turing 

Bee-Keopers'  Supplies, 

at  I,ausiug,  Mich.     You  can  have  his  circular  for 
the  asking.     Write  now.  3-99-tf 


Ovpr  coo  i'i^j'--^ii^"^i>^ 
*    VI  ^V/V/     vvou      last    year    on 

*-^  mv     15a  r red,   and 

while  V.  Rocks,  U't  Brahmas,  Bl'k    Min- 
orcas    W'hite    Hnff   ^nd  Ilrown  T  ftrliorii.; 


and 
while  V.  Rocks,  U't  Brahmas,  Bl'k  Min- 
orcas.  White.  Buff,  &nd  Brown  I.eghorns. 
Stock  for  sale.  Eggs,  Ji.oo  for  13;  J2  00 
for  30:  $5.00  for  ICX5.     Send  for  circular. 

CHAS.  RUE,  Minerva,  Ohio. 


I -99-121 


For  r  i  p  p  i  n  p, 
cross  -  cutting, 
mitering,      rabbet- 
ing, grooving, 
lug,    boring,   .scroll- 
.sawing.  edge  mold- 
ing,   ])eading    etc. 
Full  line  of  foot  and 
hand      power    ma- 
chinery.    .Send  for  catalogue  A. 

Seneca  Falls  Mfg.  Co. 

48  Water  St.,  .Seneca  Falls  N.  Y. 
Please  mention  the  Reuiew. 


FiCISn-e^,. 

REVISED    EDITION. 

How  lo  get 
GILT  EDGED  HONEY 

.Scud  ic  stamp  lo 

THEAI.ROOTCO., 

Medina,  Ohio. 

Or  F.  Dau/cenbaker,  Box  66,  Washington,  1).  C. 

flease  men. .on  the  Reuieui. 


Silver  Gray 

Carniolan  Oueens. 


5-99-21 


-ALSO   THK- 


Golden  and  3-banded  Italian. 

rnte.sted,   50  cts.  each;  tested,  75  cts.     Purity  of 
stock  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

5-<)(.-tf  C.  B.  BANKSTOX,  Rockdale,  Tex. 

P/ense   nwnliun   the   r.eimn. 


JOHN  F.  STRATTON'S 

CELEBRATED 

GUITARS, 


Importer  of  and 

Wholesale  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE, 
811, 813, 815.817  East  9th  St..  New  l^ork 


Please  mention  the  Reuieui. 


r 


There  is  a  Difference  in   Bees. 

l%very  owner  of  a  large  apiary  knows  this -knows  that  some  colonies  stoic 
more  honey  than  others,  that  some  are  more  easy  than  others  to  handle,  that 
some  are  more  hardy  and  winter  better  than  others.  F"or  years  we  have  been 
breeding  up  a  strain  of  Italian  bees  pfisse.ssing  these  desirable  qualities  in  a  high 
degree.  Reports  from  customers  prove  our  success.  .\  trial  order  will  convince. 
Te.sted  queens,  by  return  mail  at  >i.r.oeach.  3-99-3t 

J.  W.  K.  SHAWiS:  CO.,  Eoreauville,  La. 


1 


% 


A  WELL  -  SHADED  HIVE. 


Tbe  (|)ee-J\eepeps'  jHev'ieLo. 

A    MONTHLY  JOURNAL 

Devoted  to  tlqe   Interests  of  Hoqey   Producers. 

$L00   A   YEAR. 

W.  Z.  flOTCHINSON,  Eilltor  and  Proprietor, 


VOL.   Xi 


FLINT.    MICHIGAN,    JUNE    10.   1899  NO     6 


Oriii;inal  Contributions. 


SHADE  IN  THE  AIMARY. 


Wliv  and  When  and  Hiiw  it  Should  J»er.i\cn. 


\V.  Z.  HITCHIXSON. 


1^^  f. 


r 

i 


^^^^Hn  shade        n 

R5^i^'*^  bcfs?     If  so,  why, 

wlieii,  how?  Some 
liec- keepers  do  not 
sliade  their  hives  ; 
^B^^  .ihers   do.       Why 

ii)  Ihey  do  it?  Is 
it  really  iiecessa- 
r\  ?  Do  they  therc- 
liv  secure  more 
honey  ?  These  are 
jiertinent  questions  to  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  definite  answers,  but  about 
which  it  is  advisable  to  know  all  there  is 
known. 

The  temperature  of  a  colony  of  bees  in 
the  sunmier,  when  brrxxl  is  being  reared, 
is  nearly  ioo°.  Until  the  temperature,  in 
the  sun,  reaches  this  point,  shade  is  no 
benefit;  rather  it  is  an  injury,  as  it  de- 
prives the  bees  of  the  warmth  of  the  sun 


at  a  time  when  it  would  be  of  some  bene- 
fit. When  the  temperature  in  the  sun 
goes  above  ioo°,  and  begins  to  climb  up 
to  iio°,  i20°,  130°,  140°,  then  the  effort 
upon  the  part  of  the  bees  is  to  lower  in- 
stead of  raise  the  temperature  in  the  hive . 
Crowds  of  bees  stand  at  t\\e  entrance 
of  the  hive,  and  with  their  wings  create 
strong  ventilating  currents  of  air.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  the  bees  leave  the 
combs  of  honey  well-nigh  forsaken  when 
the  temperature  is  very  high;  the  reason 
given  being  that  the  combs  can  be  kept 
cooler  when  not  covered  w'ith  bees.  I 
have  also  re  id  and  been  told,  that  bees 
would  "  hang  out,"  that  is,  cluster  upon 
the  outside  of  the  hives,  instead  of  work- 
ing, if  their  hives  were  left  unshaded  dur- 
ing a  hot  day;  that  they  w-ere  compelled 
to  thus  desert  their  hives  to  save  their 
combs  from  destruction.  I  have  always 
kept  my  hives  shaded  during  the  hot 
weather,  hence  cannot  speak  from  expe- 
rience upon  this  point;  but,  if  it  is  true, 
then  it  would  seem  that  shade,  in  very  hot 
weather,  is  both  desirable  and  profitable. 
This  much  I  have  noticed,  that  weak  col- 
onies, nuclei,  for  instance,  seldom  make 
any  demonstrations  of  discomfort  from 
heat,  even  when  left  unshaded,  while 
strong  colonies  are  puffing  and  blowing 
like  the  runner  of  a  foot-race.     Why  is 
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this?  Isn't  it  because  the  strong  colon}' 
is  suffering  from  the  accumulation  of  its 
own  heat — that  generated  by  itself — that 
cannot  escape  fast  enough  ?  If  this  be 
true,  why  isn't  a  chaff  hive  the  most  in- 
sufferably hot  place  imaginable  for  a  col- 
ony of  bees  in  hot  weather  ?  Possibly  the 
point  is  just  here;  the  bees  in  the  chaff 
hive  have  to  contend  with  their  own  heat 
only,  while  those  in  the  single-wall  hive 
have  that  from  the  sun  in  addition  to 
their  own.  The  thick  walls  act  as  a  sort 
of  an  absorbent  of  heat;  taking  it  up  and 
retaining  it  during  the  day  and  gradu- 
ally giving  it  up  during  the  cool  of 
night.  Let  this  be  as  it  may,  a  colon)^  can 
be  kept  the  coolest  in  a  thin-wall  hive  in 
the  shade.  How  do  we  keep  cool  in  hot 
weather?  We  wear  thin  clothing  and  lie 
in  the  hammock  in  the  shade.  A  colon}- 
of  bees  is  a  living,  heat  producing  body, 
and  can  be  kept  cool  in  the  same  manner 
that  we  keep  our  bodies  cool,  viz.,  let  its 
clothing  (hive)  be  thin,  with  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air  upon  all  sides,  above  and  be- 
low, and  protect  it  from  the  sun's  rays. 

The  color  of  the  hive  has  a  great  bear- 
ing upon  the  necessity  for  shade.  Black, 
or  a  dark  color,  absorbs  heat,  while  it  is 
reflected  or  repelled  by  white.  I  have 
seen  the  combs  melt  down  in  an  old  weath- 
er-beaten hive  that  stood  in  the  sun,  but 
I  never  saw  them  melt  in  hives  painted 
white,  even  if  standing  in  the  sun. 

There  is  stil'  another  jjoint  that  has  a 
bearing  upon  the  question  inider  discus- 
sion, and  that  is  the  circulation  of  air 
about  the  hive.  I  have  read  of  combs 
melting  down  in  hives  standing  in  shade 
so  dense  that  the  sun  never  shone  upon 
them.  The  trouble  was  that  growing  corn 
on  one  side,  and  dense  brush  upon  the 
other,  made  it  so  close  that  no  air  circula- 
ted. 

Shade  is  not  needed  in  the  spring,  fall, 
morning  or  evening.  The  only  time  that 
it  is  needed,  if  it  is  needed,  is  in  the  mid- 
dle of  our  hottest  days;  and  some  tempo- 
rary, quickly  adjustable,  easily  removable 
shade  is   preferable   to  an  attempt  to  fur- 


nish a  permanent  shade  by  growing  ever- 
greens, grape  vines  and  the  like.  In  fact, 
a  permanent  shade  like  that  furnished  by 
an  evergreen,  is  an  injury  in  spring,  rob- 
bing the  bees  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  In  fact,  I  know 
of  nothingjbetter  than  a  light  board,  2x3 
feet  in  size,  laid  upon  the  top  of  the  hive. 
One  of  the  longest  edges  of  the  board  is 
placed  parallel  and  even  with  the  North 
edge  of  the  top  of  the  hive,  the  opposite 
edge  of  the  board  projecting  beyond  the 
South  edge  of  the  hive.  This  shades  the 
hive  when  shade  is  needed,  and  only  when 
it  is  needed — in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
In  a  windy  situation  it  may  be  necessary 
to  lay  a  brick  or  stone  upon  this  board  to 
keep  it  in  place.  Don't  imagine  that 
hooks  or  something  of  the  kind  will  be 
preferable  for  holding  the  shade  boards  in 
place.  A  weight  is  the  simplest,  cheapest 
and  most  convenient.  I  make  these  shade 
boards  by  nailing  the  thick  ends  of  shin- 
gles to  a  piece  of  inch  board  four  inches 
wide  and  two  feet  long.  They  cost  only 
five  cents  each,  and  in  the  fall  I  t 'ckthem 
together  and  make  packing  boxes  for 
packing  the  bees. 

For  the  comfort  of  the  apiarist,  it  is 
well  to  have  a  few  scattering  trees  in  the 
apiary,  but  let  their  branches  be  trimmed 
to  such  a  height  that  they  will  not  be 
knocking  off  his  hat  or  gouging  his  eyes. 

Perhaps  this  whole  matter  of  shade 
might  be  summed  up  something  as  fol- 
lows: If  the  apiary  is  located  where  the 
cool  breezes  can  fan  the  heating  sides  of 
the  hives,  wafting  away  the  heat  ere  it 
accumulates,  and  a  broad  generous  en- 
trance is  furnished  each  tidy,  white  hive, 
I  am  persuaded  that  shade  is  not  so  very 
essential.  If  the  hives  are  dark  in  color,  or 
the  apiary  is  located  where  there  is  not  a 
free  circulation  of  air,  I  feel  sure  that 
shade  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  prevent 
the  combs  from  melting,  if  for  nothing 
else. 

Fmxt.  Mich.,  May  10,  1899. 
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PREVENTION  OK  SWARMING. 


How   Ne.irly  all  of  the   Bees  may  be  Kepi  at 

Work  in  one  Hive,  and  Swarming  be 

Avoided. 


.VRTHl-R  C.    MII.I.ER. 


_^HE  perusal  of  IMr.  R.  L.  Taylor's  re- 
^t^  marks  on  page  115  of  the  April  Re- 
view suggests  to  uie  that  perhaps  both  he 
and  other  readers  of  the  Review  may  be 
interested  in  an  account  of  the  methods  I 
have  practiced  for  many  years  for  avoid- 
ing the  trouble  and  loss  incident  to 
swarming. 

At  the  approach  of  the  swarming  peri- 
od the  colonies  are  watched  for  any-  sign 
of  such  tendencies,  and  as  soon  as  any 
colony  shows  the  least  sign  of  a  change 
it  is  moved  back  from  its  stand  and 
treated  as  follows:  A  hive  containing 
four  or  more  Langstroth  frames,  one  with 
a  dry  coml)  and  the  rest  with  starters,  is 
put  upon  the  old  stand.  Then  the  surplus 
chamber  and  honey-board  ( I  use  an  ex- 
cluder, wood-zinc,  honey-board)  are  tak- 
en, bees  and  all,  from  the  old  hive,  and 
placed  on  the  new.  Then  the  queen 
is  found,  and,  together  with  the  bees  on 
the  comb  on  which  she  is  found,  made  to 
run  into  the  entrance  of  the  new  hive. 
Next,  the  old  colony  is  placed  on  top  of 
the  surplus  chamber,  but,  separated  there- 
from by  an  escape-board,  the  escape  be- 
ing so  protected  by  excluder  zinc  as  to 
prevent  drones  from  getting  down  into 
the  suqilus  chamber.  In  the  cour.se  of 
two  to  three  weeks,  more  or  less,  as  may 
be  convenient,  or  expedient,  these  upper 
chambers  are  removed  and  tiered  up, 
three  or  more  high,  on  a  stand,  until  the 
remaining  brood  has  all  hatched.  The 
comparatively  few  bees  in  these  p.seudo- 
colonies  are,  later,  either  shaken  into 
such  places  as  need  reinforcements,  or 
are  distributed  with  the  combs  when  they 
are  used  about  the  apiary. 

The  watching  for  indications  of  swarm- 
ing is  superficial;  consisting  of  entrance 
examinations  and  a  glance  now  and  then 


at  the  surplus  chamber.  I  always  take 
the  benefit  of  any  doubt  and  make  a 
cliange  early  rather  than  too  late.  The 
only  real  "bother"  is  in  finding  the 
queen;  and  when  I  cannot  do  this  readily 
I  unceremoniously  shake  all  the  bees  in 
front  of  the  new  hive  and  proceed  as 
if  I  had  actually  seen  the  queen.  The 
only  other  objection  I  have  found  has 
been  the  necessity  of  a  few  extra  hive- 
bodies  and  escape-boards,  but  they  are 
"regulation"  implements — and  then,  we 
must  remember  that  "he  who  works 
without  tools  is  twice  tired." 

Once  in  a  great  while  a  colony  will  not 
go  according  to  rule,  and  I  then  try  to 
force  the  bees  to  yield,  or  else  let  them  go 
their  own  way,  for  I  am  too  busy  to  waste 
any  lime  over  these  rare  exceptions. 

Sj  netimes  I  vary  the  foregoing  by 
putting  a  frame  of  selected  brood  be- 
low, and  leaving  the  queen  above,  thus 
requeening  my  colonies;  but  it  is  not  so 
successful,  and  is  open  to  several  objec- 
tions. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  April  21,  1S99. 

SIZE  OF  HIVES. 


Its  Relation  to    the    Winterinjj    of    Bees    ami 
the  Securing  Surplus. 


ADRIAN  C,KT.\z. 

URIKND  Ilutch- 
-'■  inson :  Y  o  u  r 
comments  on  my 
article  on  large 
versus  small  hives, 
or,  rather,  brood- 
nests,  have brought 
to  me  a  new  light 
on  the  subject. 

I  had  occasional- 
ly read   something 
on   the    failure   of 
wintering  strong  colonies  in  cold  climates, 
l)ut  I  never  dreamed  that  to  be  a  general 
rule,  or  iniiK)rtant  factor  in   the  question. 
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I  see  now  why  yourself,  Doolittle,  Hed- 
don,  Taylor,  and  others  say  that  eight 
frames  of  brood  is  all  that  a  good  queen 
can  fill  before  the  main  flow  of  honey. 
No  matter  how  prolific  a  queen  is,  or  how 
many  eggs  she  may  lay,  no  more  brood 
can  be  raised  than  the  bees  can  take  care 
of;  so,  when  yovi  begin  in  the  spring  with 
a  small  colony,  but  little  brood  can  be 
raised.  During  the  first  three,  or  even 
four,  weeks  the  population  of  the  colony 
will  decrease  all  of  the  time.  After  that, 
the  brood  begins  to  emerge,  and  the  in- 
crease takes  place;  slowly  at  first,  then 
faster  and  faster. 

With  the  increase  of  population  comes, 
also,  an  increase  of  brood;  but,  of  course, 
this  is  a  very  gradual  process;  and  the 
honey-flow  arrives  when  only  eight  frames 
are  full  of  brood.  Then  you  put  on  the 
supers  and  limit  your  brood-nest  to  those 
eight  frames,  or  whatever  number  may 
happen  to  be  full,  and  gather  the  flow  as 
surplus. 

I  have  to  take  back  what  I  said  about 
"useless  consumers,"  and  apologize.  If 
the  extra  bees  raised  at  the  expense  of 
that  much  surplus,  are  to  die  during  the 
following  winter  without  giving  any  re- 
turn, they  are,  undoubtedly,  useless  con- 
sumers. Of  course,  where  the  flow  is  of 
long  duration,  or  where  there  is  a  heavy 
fall-flow  the  case  would  be  different. 

If  you  could  begin  in  the  spring  with 
colonies  50  per  cent,  larger,  50  per  cent, 
more  brood  could  be  taken  care  of,  and 
would  be  raised.  Then,  when  the  honey 
flow  comes  you  will  have  12  frames  of 
brood  instead  of  eiglit,  and  a  population 
50  per  cent,  larger.  A  50  per  cent,  larger 
population  means  50  per  cent,  more  sur- 
plus, and  50  per  cent,  more  honey  in  the 
brood-nest.  This  last,  used  to  support  the 
stronger  population. 

Right  here  you  say  that  it  is  the  bees 
that  you  want,  no  matter  if  it  takes  80  or 
100  queens  to  get  them.  If  I  unde.-stand 
you  right,  it  means  that  the  number  of 
bees  being  the  same  in  both  cases,  it 
would  make  no  difi"erence  whether  these 
bees  are  in  100  hives  of  8  frames  each,  or 


in  80  hives  of  10  irames  each.  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  where  the  honey  flow  is  short, 
and  the  weather  warm  enough,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  lots  of  surplus, 
would  be  very  little  if  any. 

If  you  choose  the  100  eight  frame 
hives  rather  that  the  others,  it  is  because 
you  can  winter  them  successfully  every 
time,  while  you  are  not  sure  that  you 
could  get  the  same  result  with  the  strong- 
er ones. 

I  am  satisfied,  therefore,  that  if  you 
could  winter  the  10  or  12-frame  hives 
better  than  the  S-frames,  you  would 
have  taken  them  in  preference.  I  use 
these  terms  in  reference  to  strength  of 
colonies,  and  might  have  .said:  If  the 
strong  colonies  would  winter  better  than 
the  small  ones  3'ou  would  adopt  them  in- 
stead. 

My  "locality"  is  so  diff^erent  from  yours 
that  my  own  experience  and  my  manage- 
ment can  not  enter  into  consideration; 
bvit  others,  situated  in  localities  similar 
to  yours,  use  large  hives  and  winter  large 
colonies.  I  might  name  the  Dadants, 
Axtells,  Hambaugh  and  many  others. 
Whether  they  winter  their  large  colonies 
as  successfully  as  you,  Doolittle,  Heddon, 
and  others  winter  small  colonies,  I  don't 
know.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  them. 
I  would  like  to  hear  also  about  their 
methods  of  wintering  and  have  a  full 
comparison  made. 

I  am  under  the  impression  that  the 
large  colonies  require  a  different  winter 
management.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
reall}-  strong  colonies,  sufficiently  packed, 
could  be  wintered  successfully  out  of 
doors,  any  w'here  this  side  of  the  Klondike; 
but  I  am  equally  satisfied  that  small  col- 
onies would  die  out,  no  matter  how  pro- 
tected, if  the  cold  weather  is  of  long  dur- 
ation. I  think  the  cellar  is  necessar}' 
for  the  small  colonies. 

In  reference  to  cellar  wintering,  the 
right  temperature  is  the  point  to  ascer- 
tain. The  imiversal  verdict  is  that  40°  is 
the  right  temperature  to  keep  the  bees 
quiet;  high  enough  to  avoid  u.seless  con- 
sumption of  honey  in    order   to  maintain 
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heat,  and  lo.v  eiioiij^h  to  ])revent  restless- 
ness and  undue  brood  rearing. 

Rij^ht  here  I  want  to  rai.se  a  question: 
If  40°  is  all  rij^ht  for  small  colonies,  is  it 
not /(5() ///>//  for  larife  ones?  Suppo.sing 
the  outside  temperature  of  the  hives  is  at 
40°,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  heat  in- 
side of  the  hives,  and  tliat  amount  in  a 
large  colony  is  much  greater  than  in  a 
small  one.  Then  it  follows  that  if  40°  in 
the  cellar  is  just  right  for  small  colonies, 
it  may  be  entirely  too  high  for  large  ones; 
and  to  bring  down  the  temperature  of  the 
large  colonies  (inside  the  hi\es)  to  the 
proper  point  for  quietness  and  other  con- 
ditiotis  for  good  wintering,  it  might  be 
necessary  to  bring  the  cellar  temperature 
down  to  30°,  or  20°,  or  even  less. 

You  speak  of  the  main  trouble  being 
too  much  brood  reared  in  the  winter. 
Brood  cannot  be  raised  without  jiollen, 
and,  perhaps,  the  diiTicully  might  be 
avoided  by  removing  the  excess  of  pollen 
when  .goii'g  into  winter  (juarters. 

Knoxvim.e,  Tenu.,  .\pril    27,  1899. 

[Friend  Crct.iz,  I  like  you.  Perhaps  it 
isn't  in  gojd  taste  to  s.iy  sj,  right  to  your 
face,  but  it  is  my  style.  If  I  like  a  man, 
I  like  to  tell  him  so  right  out  and  out. 
What  harm  is  there,  so  long  as  I  am 
sincere?  One  reason  why  I  like  you  is 
because  you  try  to  get  at  the  truth  re- 
gardless of  whether  it  upsets  your  pre- 
cojiceived  notions  or  not.  That's  m\- 
idea  to  a  dot. 

.\side  from  the  wintering  problem,  I 
do  not  object  to  populous  colonies  unless 
they  are  abnormally  populous.  .\s  I  have 
siidsj  m  my  times,  I  want  my  hive  of 
such  a  size  that  a  (jueen  pos.sessed  of 
orrlinary  laying  i)owers  can  fill  the  combs 
with  eggs  at  that  season  of  the  year  when 
it  is  to  our  advantage  that  they  be  .so  fill- 
ed. A  great  many  queens  are  sufficient- 
ly prolific  so  that  they  will  fill  a  ten- 
frame  Lang.stroth  hive  in  this  manner. 
Perhaps  the  majority  of  them  will  do 
this.  Some  of  them  will  not.  It  is  to 
get  rid  of  the  results  that  coiiie  about 
from  those  that  do  not,  that  I  prefer  the 
eight-frame  hive. 


There  is  quite  a  little  difTerence  in  the 
severity  of  the  winters  of  central  Illinois 
and  those  of  Michigan  and  New  York. 

The  matter  of  the  inside  temperature  of 
the  hives  while  in  the  cellar  is  of  some 
importance.  By  leaving  the  bottom- 
boards  off  the  hives  of  the  most  populous 
colonies,  and  placing  such  colonies  near 
the  cellar  floor,  and  leaving  the  bottoms 
on  the  hives  containing  the  weak  colo- 
nies and  placing  them  near  the  top  of  the 
cellar,  where  it  is  wanner  than  near  the 
floor,  this  matter  of  inside  temperature  is 
quite  easily  arranged. 

The  removal  of  all  pollen  from  the 
combs  would  prevent  winter-breeding; 
but  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do — well-nigh 
impossible  from  a  practical  standpoint. 
—Ed.] 

A  VARIETY  OF  ITEMS. 


Probably  the   end    of  the  Taylor-Miller  Con- 
troversy. 


C.  C.  MILI^ER. 


.\DELBEESCARNIOL.^N.S.     .\  CORRECTION. 


MR.  Taylor  says, 
page  14S,  that 


^^^^^  I  said    Adels   were 

JT  )  Italians,  and  asks, 

^    -JS"  ^-  "Doesn't    Mr.    Al- 

ley claim  that  the\' 
are  a  strain  of  Car- 
niolanbees?  Yes, 
he  does,  and  I 
liereby  make  the 
correction.  I  also 
made  the  correc- 
tion in  American  Bee  Journal  for  April  20. 
I  am  sorry  I  was  mistaken,  and  hope 
that  the  error,  being  corrected  in  these 
two  journals,  may  do  no  great  harm. 
AS  TO    TRAVEL-STAIN. 

As  statements  on  page  148   might  lead 
to  the  belief  that  I  hold  opinions  very  far 
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from  my  real  ones,  let  me  say  just 
what  I  believe  is  the  truth  with  regard  to 
so-called  travel-stain.  I  think  the  feet 
of  the  bees  never  discolor  sections,  the 
cappings  of  sections  being  darkened  by 
bits  of  old  comb  and  debris  brought  up 
from  below  ( by  the  mouths  and  not  by 
the  feet)  and  to  a  limited  extent  .by  pro- 
polis. The  primary  discoloration,  in  the 
main,  comes  only  in  the  cells  where 
young  bees  are  reared,  caused,  as  Ches- 
hire sa}s,  by  "the  residua  of  the  bowels, 
plastered  outside  the  exuvium,  within 
the  cell  wall." 

IS  60°  D.\NCEROUS  IN   CEU^AR  ? 

Mr.  Taylor  thinks  my  advice  might 
prove  dangerous  when  I  say  I  think  it 
might  do  good  in  the  case  of  dysentery  to 
run  up  the  temperature  for  a  few  hours  to 
60  or  80  degrees.  He  has  never  tried  it. 
I  have,  several  times,  and  with  no  bad 
results.  The  bees  make  a  loud  roaring, 
but  settle  down  quietly  afterward,  appar- 
ently the  better  for  their  "circus." 

IS  THE  REVIEW    RESPcfNSIBLE    EOR    MR. 
T.WLOR'S     rTTERANCES. 

Friend  Hutchinson,  I  wouldn't  like  to 
be  too  positive  about  the  matter,  but  I 
supposed  that  the  Review  was  respon- 
sible for  the  views  of  any  editor  of  the 
Review,  and  I  supposed  you  considered 
Mr.  Taylor  not  merely  a  "correspondent, ' ' 
but  editor  of  "Department  of  Criticism." 
You  say  that  the  Review  has  allowed  Mr. 
Taylor  and  me  to  express  opposite  opin- 
ions, and  ask,  "Now,  which  view  is  the 
one  upheld  by  the  Review?"  I  should 
say  clearly  the  one  given  by  one  of  its 
editors.  I  think  you  will  hardly  say  that 
what  is  in  the  "Department  of  Criticism" 
is  exactly  on  the  same  level  as  all  corres- 
pondence. 

For  years  I  have  conducted  a  depart- 
ment in  National  Stockman.  vSome- 
tinies  a  correspondent  and  I  express  op- 
posite views.  "Now,  which  view  is  the 
one  upheld  by  the  Stockman  ?  Accord- 
ing to  your  way  of  looking  at  it,  the 
Stockman  has  no   vievi',  for  its   editor-in- 


chief  doesn't  know  anything  about  the 
matter.  That  will  hardl}-  do.  After  all, 
it's  largely  a  matter  of  name,  and  I  never 
for  a  moment  supposed  that  the  editor-in- 
chief  of  Review  agreed  in  all  things  with 
the  editor  of  "Department  of  Criticism." 
And  possibly  I  don't  look  at  the  matter 
just  as  I  should. 

A  WASTE  OF  Good  space. 
You  say,  Mr.  Editor,    that    Mr.    Taylor  _ 

and  I  "are  using  a  great  many  words  in 
discussing  a  subject  that  is  of  little  mo- 
ment to  bee-keepers."  Now  see  here,  if  a 
man  treats  me  unfairly,  I  don't  propose 
anv  editor  like  you  is  going  to  browbeat 
me  out  of  my  rights,  and  I  expect  to  de- 
fend myself  if  it  occupies  every  column 
of  your  old  paper.  But  hold  on,  h  o  Id  on. 
Has  no  one  ekse  any  rights  in  the  matter  ? 
Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  suffer  a  little 
wrong  myself  than  to  have  a  whole  lot 
of  people  wronged  by  having  a  whole  lot 
of  stuff  in  their  paper  that  will  not  help 
them  a  particle  about  bee-keeping?  Just 
between  you  and  me,  Bro.  Hutchinson,  a 
good  deal  of  good  space  has  been  wasted, 
and  if  I  were  in  your  place  I'd  shut  down 
on  it. 

You  caution  Bro.  Taylor  against  hyper- 
criticism,  which  is  well  enough,  and 
while  you're  at  it  I  wnsh  you'd  caution 
him  to  be  correct  and  to  be  fair. 

As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  would  you  be 
willing  to  explain  why  Mr.  Taylor  pays 
so  little  attention  to  the  errors  in  Review 
compared  with  that  of  other  bee  journals  ? 
Surely  an  error  in  Review  will  do  more 
harm  to  its  readers  than  one  in  a  paper 
they  never  see.  So  it's  more  important 
it  be  corrected.  And  he  can  find  errors 
in  Review  if  he  wants  to  see  them. 

Marengo,  111.,  May  15,  1.S99. 

[As  I  think  the  matter  over,  it  does  not 
seem  lourasonahlr  that  some  might  have 
looked  upon  Messrs.  Taylor,  Mason,  and 
Thompson  as  being  associate  editors  of 
the  Review;  and  that  the  publication  of 
their  views  under  their  respective  de- 
partment headings  might  be  looked  upon 
as  a  sort  of  endorsement  from  the  Review. 
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It  had  never  r)cciirc(l  to  me  than  any  one 
wouhl  lake  this  view  of  tlie  matter.  lie 
tliis  as  it  may,  it  is  not  the  view  that  I 
7i'/s/i  taken.  I  re.t;ar(l  these  men  as 
.<^/><v7(?/ corresjiondents:  hnt  I  do  not  for 
this  reason  endorse  their  views  any- 
more thill  I  do  tliose  of  i.ther  correspon- 
dents. 

I  have  more  than  once  asked  Mr.  Tay- 
k>r  to  criticise  the  Review  as  freely  as 
he  does  any  of  the  journals.  If  he 
doesn't  do  this,  the  reason  must  be  look- 
ed for  outside  of  any  desire  or  instruc- 
tion on  my  part;  as  I  have  always  court- 
ed criticism  for  myself  and  the  Review. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Taylor  tries,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  to  be  l)oth  correct  and 
fair. — Ko.] 


S\V.\KMI\r.  -  TI.ME. 


Natural  and   .Ardficial  Swanniiig  I'revcntion 
of    Increase;   Etc. 


C.    DAVENPORT. 


^  LTHOUGH  for  many  years  I  allowed 
-fi  natural  swarminj^,  even  v.ith  a  large 
number  of  colonies,  of  late  years  I  have 
largely  practiced  artifical  swarming;  and 
perhaps  I  can  say  a  few  things  in  regard  to 
it  that  will  be  of  interest  to  some  who  have 
not  had  much  experience.  I  think  that  be- 
ginners will,  as  a  rule,  meet  with  better 
success  by  allowing  natural  SA'arming; 
taking  measures  to  prevent  it  only  in  the 
way  of  shade,  ventilation  and  plenty  of 
surplus  room,  .\lthough  much  study  and 
thought  liave  been  given  the  matter,  and 
many  and  various  have  been  the  devices 
made  to  prevent  swarming,  nothing  really 
practical  in  this  line  has  yet  been  devised; 
and,  in  my  own  opinion,  never  will  be  by 
the  use  oi  zinc  in  any  form  at  the  entrance. 
In  the  production  of  comb  honey  the  on- 
ly sure  method  of  preventing  swarming, 
that  I  know  of,  aside  from  dividing  aufl 
rtific.al  swarming,  is  that  of  caging    the 


(lueen;  but,  unfortunately,  this  method 
involves  a  good  deal  of  work  in  the  way 
of  cutting  out  queen  cells,  and  in  finding 
queens  at  a  time  when  the  colonies  are 
very  strong  and  the  weather  hot.  The 
queens  can  be  found  without  so  very  much 
work  by  running  the  bees  througTi  zinc  at 
the  entrance.  This  method  of  finding 
queens  works  well  during  the  fore  part  of 
the  season,  or  at  any  time  when  the  weath- 
er is  not  too  warm.  In  very  warm  weath- 
er bees  will  not  in  many  cases  readily 
pass  through  zinc  at  the  entrance.  If  the 
bee.s,  including  the  queen,  are  all  shaken 
from  the  combs,  in  front  of  the  hive,  large 
masses  of  them  will  sometimes  cluster  in 
front  of,  or  under,  the  hive;  and  in  some 
instances  the}-  will  remain  there  for  days. 
Aside  from  this,  it  is  yet  an  open  question 
whether  as  much  honey  can  be  secured  in 
thus  preventing  swarming  by  the  caged 
queen  plan. 

There  are,  however,  undoubtedh-.  a 
great  many  who  have  but  a  small  number 
of  colonies,  and  whose  occupations  are 
such  that  they  cannot  be  on  hand  to  watch 
for  and  hive  natural  swarms,  and  a  small 
number  of  colonies  does  not  admit,  for 
financial  reasons,  of  the  hiring  of  any  one 
for  this  work,  and,  although  there  are 
man}'  methods  that  may  be  employed  in 
such  cases  to  pi  event  the  loss  of  swarms, 
artificiai  swarming,  or  else  dividing,  will, 
as  a  rule,  give  as  good  or  better  results 
than  au}-  other,  even  in  the  hands  of  a 
novice. 

Whether  allowing  natural  swarming, 
or  practicing  artificial  swarming,  the  best 
method  to  pursue  depends,  of  course,  up- 
on the  locality;  that  is,  upon  the  time  and 
length  of  its  honey  flow,  or  flows.  Here, 
with  our  short  season,  and  only  one  flow- 
that  is  usually  worthy  of  being  considered 
as  regular  surplus,  one  of  the  main  things 
nece.ssary  for  the  best  success,  in  either 
case,  is  to  keep,  as  near  as  pos.sible,  the 
whole  force  of  the  colony  together.  If 
this  is  done,  it  means,  here,  at  least  a 
third  more  surplus  than  when  the  work- 
ing force  is  allowed  to  divide  up.  One  of 
the  most  practical  methods  of  keeping  the 
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working  force  together,  with  natural 
swarming,  is  the  well  known  one  of  hiv- 
ing the  swarm  upon  the  old  stand,  setting 
the  parent  hive  beside  it  and  then,  in  a 
week  or  so,  moving  the  old  hive  to  a  new 
location.  While  this  plan  will  usually 
stop  after-swarming,  it  did  not  in  all  cases 
with  me;  but  one  that  I  have  largely 
practiced,  and  which  surely  will  prevent 
after- swarming,  and  also  secure  better  re- 
sults here,  in  the  way  of  surplus  honey, 
is  to  hive  the  swarm  on  the  old  stand, 
with  the  parent  hive  close  beside,  with 
entrances  both  facing  the  same  way; 
then,  on  the  third,  fourth  or  fifth  day, 
whenever  it  is  most  convenient,  or,  in 
some  cases,  depending  upon  the  flow, 
take  the  frames  out  of  the  old  hive,  and 
look  them  over  until  a  comb  is  found  up- 
on which  there  is  one  or  more  queen  cells. 
This  frame  with  its  adhering  bees,  if  there 
are  not  too  many  of  them,  is  put  back  in 
the  hive,  the  old  hive  moved  a  few  feet 
to  one  side,  and  all  the  bees  from  the  rest 
of  the  combs  are  then  shaken  off  in  front 
of  the  hive  that  contains  the  swarm.  The 
frames  are  then  put  back  into  the  old 
hive  and  it  is  set  on  "a  new  stand  some  dis- 
tance away.  When  practicing  this  plan, 
if  the  weather  is  cool  at  night,  it  is  better 
to  destroy  most  of  the  queen  cells  except 
those  on  the  frame  that  has  not  been  sha- 
ken. There  will  be  plenty  of  bees  to  keep 
warm  what  cells  there  are  on  one  frame; 
while,  if  the  bees  were  scattered  through 
the  hive  trying  to  protect  all  of  the  cells 
it  may  have  contained,  it  might  be  that 
none  of  them  would  be  properly  cared  for. 
Of  course,  if  the  nights  were  cold,  some 
brood  would  suffer;  but  here,  and  proba- 
bly in  most  all  other  localities,  the  swarm- 
ing season  comes  when  the  weather  is  so 
warm  than  it  is  not  necessary  to  cut  out 
the  extra  queen  cells;  and  the  frames  con- 
tain so  much  sealed  brood  that  as  soon  as 
the  young  queen  begins  to  lay  there  are 
plenty  of  bees  to  take  care  of  the  young 
brood,  and  for  field  work,  .so  they  build 
up  strong  for  the  fall  flow,  and  make  the 
best  possible  kind  of  colonies  to  put  into 
winter  quarters. 


I  may  say  however,  that  I  find  it  profit- 
able to  go  farther  than  all  this;  to  hive 
two  first  or  prime  swarms  in  one  hive; 
and  I  have  hived  as  many  as  six  swarms 
in  one  hive,  or,  rather,  a  number  of  hives 
and  supers  tiered  up.  It  is,  however,  a 
difficult  matter  to  get  such  a  great  mass 
of  bees  to  stay  and  work  freely  in  one 
hive;  and  when  they  do,  the  results  are 
far  from  being  as  favorable  as  one  might 
expect.  In  some  cases,  if  they  are  not 
very  large  it  may  pay  to  put  three  swarms 
together;  but  to  go  beyond  this  has  not 
paid  with  me.  It  is  surprising,  however, 
to  see  the  amount  of  surplus  that  two 
large  swarms  in  one  hive  will  store  in  a 
short  time  in  a  good  flow;  but  their 
strength  rapidly  decreases;  and,  in  a  lo- 
cality where  the  flow  is  long  continued, 
or  where  a  flow  occurs  sometime  after 
swarming,  more  surplus  might,  and  prob- 
ably would  be,  secured  if  they  were  hived 
in  separate  hives.  When  hiving  two 
swarms  in  one  hive  I  practice  about  the 
same  method  I  have  just  described  for 
preventing  after-swarming.  The  hive 
containing  both  swarms  is  set  upon  the 
stand  that  one  of  the  parent  colonies  oc- 
cupied, and  one  old  hive  set  close  beside 
it  upon  one  side  and  the  other  hive  upon 
the  other  side.  The  field  bees  that  return 
loaded  to  the  unoccupied  old  stand  are 
accepted  by  other  colonies  near  by,  so 
there  is  no  loss.  Later,  the  bees  from 
both  hives  are  shaken  off  the  combs  and 
allowed  to  go  in  with    the  double  swarm. 

If  no  increase  is  desired,  these  two  old 
colonies  maj'  be  united  at  this  time. 

I  am  aware  that  some  will  not  consid- 
er this  method  of  preventing  afler-swarm- 
ing  even  worthy  of  being  considered, for 
it  involves  handling  the  frames;  an<l  it 
seems  to  be  becoming  the  fashion  of  late 
not  to  handle  the  frames  themselves;  but, 
the  fact  is,  this  method  requires  but  very 
little  more  time  or  work  than  the  Heddon 
method.  With  hives  and  frames  of  the 
right  kind,  accurately  made,  I  can,  with- 
out any  undue  haste,  take  the  frames  out, 
shade  off  the  bees,  cut  most  of  the  queen 
cells,  replace  the  frames  and  set  the  hive 
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on  a  new  stand,  in  three  minutes.  It  is 
the  searching  for  queens,  and  the  lookinjf 
over  of  the  combs  to  make  sure  that  not 
a  sinj^le  cell  is  left,  that  makes  slow,  te- 
dious work  of  handling  frames.  In  prac- 
ticinjf  any  method  the  success  of  which 
depended  upon  no  cell  being  overlooked, 
I  found  it  saved  much  time  and  work  to 
first  set  the  hive  up  on  end  upon  the  bot- 
tom-boartl,  and  drive  the  l)ees  back  with 
a  little  smoke.  All  the  cells  on  or  near 
the  bottom  can  then  be  easily  seen  and 
cut  out,  with  the  hive  in  this  position. 
Ivspeci.dly  is  this  plan  a  good  one  with 
frames  that  have  narrow  bottom  bars. 
Sj  far  as  they  go,  I  use  the  divisional 
brood-chamber  box-hive,  such  as  were  de- 
scribed in  a  previous  number  of  the  Re- 
view, for  brood-chaml)er  for  these  double 
swarms,  and  also  for  double  artificial 
swarms;  for  it  has  been  mj-  opinion,  until 
lately,  thai,  as  a  rule,  more  surplus  honey 
could  be  obtained  here  by  using  empty 
brood-chambers  to  hive  swarms  in,  instead 
of  having  drawn  comb  or  foundation  in 
them.  One  of  the  problems  with  me  is  to 
keep  down  increase;  so,  after  running 
these  colonies  in  the  box-hives  for  all  they 
are  worth,  for  section  honey,  I,  in  the  fall, 
unite  what  bees  are  left  in  them  with 
some  colonies  in  frame-hives  that  may  be 
weak  in  bees;  or  else  I  unite  a  number  of 
them  together  in  one  or  more  sections. 
If  some  colonies  in  frame  hives  are  short 
of  stores,  some  of  the  combs  of  honey  in 
these  shallow  box-hives  are  taken  out  and 
placed  in  supers  having  tight  bottoms,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  small  holes,  so  that  the  bees 
can  come  up  into  them  and  carry  down 
the  honey  when  such  a  super  is  placed 
over  a  hive.  These  tenantless  sectional 
hives  are  then  tiered  up  in  the  yard  and 
left  until  the  next  season,  when  the  combs 
are  all  removed,  and  those  that  contain 
honey  used  for  spring  feeding  in  the  man- 
ner described. 

Those  who  read  the  description  of  how 
these  hives  were  made  will  understand 
that  when  this  method  is  practiced  the} 
would  answer  as  well  as  frame  hives  wouUl ; 
and  the  reason  I  prefer  them  for  this  pur- 


pose is  that  it  is  not  much  more  work  to 
clean  a  whole  hive  so  it  is  ready  for  a 
swarm  than  it  would  be  to  clean  one  frame 
if  it  were  badly  stuck  up;  which  reduces 
this  part  of  the  work  to  1-8  of  what  it  is 
when  using  8-frame  hives.  It  really 
though  does  more  than  this,  for  there  are 
no  frames  at  any  time  to  handle,  and  it  is 
easier  to  take  the  combs  out  of  these  shal- 
low box-hives  than  it  would  be  out  of 
frame  hives. 

Some  experiments  I  have  made  the 
past  two  seasons  leaves  me  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  as  much  surplus  can  be  obtained 
here  by  hiving  on  empty  frames,  when 
hiving  two  swarms  in  one  hive.  In  order 
to  have  them  contented,  so  that  they  will 
work  freely  and  not  attempt  to  desert, 
they  should  be  given  plenty  of  room  at 
the  time  they  are  hived;  and,  until  they 
get  well  started  to  work,  I  hive  them  in 
two  full-depth  brood-chambers,  or  three 
shallow  ones  tiered  up;  then,  after  they 
get  well  started  to  work  I  remove  one  or 
two  of  the  lower  chambers  and  put  on 
supers. 

I-'mpt}'  hives  should  be  kept  in  a  cool 
place  at  swarming  time,  but  not  in  a  cellar 
unless  it  is  a  very  dry  well  ventilated  one, 
then,  after  a  swarm  is  hived,  the  hive 
should  be  kept  well  shaded  for  a  few  davs. 
Summed  up,  clean,  cool,  well  shaded  and 
ventilated  hives,  with  plenty  of  brood- 
chamber  room  at  first,  will  largely,  if 
not  wholly,  prevent  swarms  deserting. 
Southern  Minx.  ,  .\pril  17,  1899. 

VENTIL.ATING   HIVES    l\   SUMMER. 

The  Panlts  of  some   Plans — How    it  may  be 

(lone    with    a    Queen-E.vciudinjj 

Honey-Board. 


C.   H.    DIIJBKRN. 


rn  UK  question  of  ventilating  hives  in 
T-  summer  is  an  old  one;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  is  of  great  importance  in   secur- 
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ing  a  full  crop  of  honey.  I  recall  some 
of  my  experience  of  30  years  ago,  when 
I  still  used  box  hives;  how  the  bees 
would  cluster  outside,  even  if  the  fields 
were  white  with  clover.  By  raising  the 
fronts  of  the  hives  the  bees  would  soon 
all  be  at  work  again.  This  taught  me 
that,  in  warm  weather,  more  air  is  nec- 
essary than  that  afforded  by  the  ordinary 
hive  entrance. 

I  notice  that  in  some  of  the  late  bee 
papers,  that  it  is  advocated  to  put  inch 
blocks  under  the  corners  of  the  hive,  and 
thus  give  the  bees  a  large  entrance  all 
around  the  hive.  Another  plan  advoca- 
ted is  that  of  placing  wedge  shaped  strips 
under  the  sides;  thus  making  a  large  en- 
trance in  front  only.  Either  plan  will 
afford  the  necessary  ventilation ;  but  both 
are  more  or  less  objectionable.  In  the 
first  place,  I  do  not  like  to  have  the  bees 
coming  out  on  all  sides  of  the  hive;  and, 
as  I  use  the  drone  and  queen  trap,  this 
plan  would  not  answer  at  all.  With  the 
side-strips  the  trap  could  be  used  all 
right,  but  in  late  autumn  we  do  not 
need  so  much  entrance  space,  and,  to  re- 
move the  now-glued-down  strips,  and  let 
the  hives  down,  is  quite  a  job;  and  dis- 
turbs the  bees  a  good  deal.  Besides,  I 
find,  as  the  space  between  the  bottom- 
board  and  the  frames  is  increased  ]j\- 
raising  the  hives  on  blocks,  the  bees  will 
build  up  bumps  of  propolis  to  serve  as  a 
sort  of  ladder;  and  when  the  hive  is  let 
down  again  the  whole  weight  will  often 
rest  on  these  bumps,  on  the  middle  of 
the  frames.  This  is  liable  to  either 
break,  or  misplace  the  frames  and  make 
bad  work. 

The  plan  that  I  have  followed  with 
satisfaction  is  as  follows:  Upon  the 
approach  of  hot  weather,  I  place  a  queen- 
excluding  honey-board,  having  a  ^  inch 
strip  nailed  on  the  sides  and  back,  on 
the  bottom  board;  thus  making  a  doub- 
le ■  entrance,  one  over  the  other. 
I  also  nail  a  piece  of  tin  on  the  front 
side  of  the  honey-board,  letting  it  pro- 
ject in  front  of  the  hive  to  form  a  narrow 
alighting  board.      This  also   answers   for 


a  rest  for  my  queen-trap  when  in  use. 
T'  )lan  gives  all  the  needed  ventilation; 
ai  in  case  of  swarming,  the  queen  is 
compelled  to  enter  the  queen-trap,  as  she 
cannot  get  through  the  excluder-zinc  in 
the  honey-board.  Such  bees  as  desire 
can  dive  through  the  queen-excluding 
honey-board,  without  going  through  the 
trap. 

This  gives  all  the  ventilation  needed, 
and,  in  my  experience,  very  largely  pre- 
vents swarming,  even  with  small,  shallow 
hives.  Out  of  six  very  strong  colonies 
prepared  before  hot  weather  came,  not  a 
single  one  swarmed;  and,  what  is  still 
better,  I  secured  al)out  double  the 
amount  of  honey,  that  I  did  from  other 
colonies  that  swarmed  quite  generally. 

As  the  bee-spaces  are  not  increased, 
there  is  no  building  of  propolis  bumps  to 
vex  andanno}'. 

M11.AN,  Ills.,  Jan.  3,  1S9S. 


ood  things 

'25^  From  Ottier  Jouroals, 


SEI/ECTED  BY  DR.  A.  B.  MASON. 


GOOD      OUEKNS      M.\Y      BE      REARED     BY 

.SIMI'I,Y    REMOVING     .\ 

LAVING  yl'ElvN. 

Mr.  Willie  .\tchley,  in  writing  about 
queen  rearing,  in  The  Southlantl  (Jueen, 
says  : 

The  jovunals  are  full  of  such  stuff  about 
queens  being  no  good  that  are  reared  by 
colonies  when  the  queens  are  taken  away, 
but  if  I  can  get  to  take  away  the  ciueens, 
or  select  the  cells  after  queens  are  taken 
away,  I  would  just  as  soon  have  queens 
reared  by  taking  away  the  cjueens  from 
good  colonies  as  any  others  if  tliere  is  a 
honey  flow  on.  One  season  we  had  an 
order  about  the  first  of  May  for  about  100. 
tested  queens,  and  at  that  time  there  was 
a  good  honey  flow  and  the  apiary  was  in 
a  flourishing  condition.  I'^ach  colony 
dequeened  reared  its  own  cells;  and,  by 
selection,  we   procured   several   hundred 
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fine  cells  for  our  nuclei  and  left  one  in 
each  hive,  and  those  queens  Were  as  fine 
a  lot  as  ever  we  had;  lived  long  and  were 
very  prolific;  ami  we  could  have  j^izrii 
those  tested  (jueens  to  our  customers  and 
made  money,  asdequeening  right  at  the 
beginning  of  a  honey  How  stoi)ped  swarm- 
ing. 

Mr.  Atchley  says  that  the  main  reason 
why  most  (jueens  reared  under  the  swarm- 
ing impulse  are  good,  is  because  the  bees 
are  in  good  shape  and  doing  well  at  such 
limes,  or  they  would  not  swarm,  and 
queens  reared  by  removing  the  queens 
from  good  colonies  while  honey  is  being 
gathered  are  just  as  good  and  as  profitable 
as  those  raised  by  natural  swarming. 
.\t   least,  that  has  been  his  experience. 

I  have  raised  more  (jueens  by  dequeen- 
ing  the  colonies  I  wished  to  breed  queens 
from  than  I  have  under  the  swarming 
impulse,  aud  have  found  that  the  existing 
conditions,  of  which  Mr.  .A.tchley  speaks, 
produce  as  good  queens  as  those  raised 
under  the  swarming  impulse;  and  I  have 
found  that  poor  queens  are  frequently 
raised  by  either  of  the  methods  unless  the 
right  kind  of  queen  cells  are  selected  from 
which  the  queens  are  to  be  raised. 

I  have  paid  big  prices  for  queens  from 
noteil  queen  breeders,  but  never  bought 
one  that  was  as  good  as  one  of  my  own 
rearing  by  the  dequeening  method;  but. 
for  good  queens,  easily  reared,  I  much 
prefer  Mr.  Doolittle's  method  of  artificial 
cells  furnished  with  royal  jelly  having  a 
newly  hatclied  larva  placed  in  it.  It's  just 
fun  to  raise  nice  queens  in  this  way,  and 
have  just  as  many  as  one  wants,  and  know- 
just  when  they  will  hatch  and  just  where 
to  find  them. 

PKEVKNTION    OF    S\V.\RMIN(;.     CONTR.\C- 
TION  OK  THK    BROOD-NEST. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Aikin  has  been  writing  a 
series  of  articles  for  The  I'rogressive  Bee- 
Keeperon  "  Experience  audits  Lessons,  " 
in  fact  he  is  still  at  it,  and  in  his  seven- 
teenth article  in  the  March  Progressive 
he  makes  this  statement. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  some  practice, 
whatever  the  method  employed,  that  will 
prevent  swarming. 


That  sentence  just"  took  my  eye,  "  and 
I  thought  Mr.  Aikin  had  got  the  start  of 
those  bee-keepers  who  had  been  working 
with  that  end  in  view  for  years;  so  I  read 
and  found  him  saying: 

If  swarming  be  prevented,  then  some 
provision  must  be  made  for  increase. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  tell  us  what  his 
present  practice  is,  taking  nearly  a  column 
to  tell  about  it,  and  ends  by  saying,"! 
have  never  tried  it.  ' ' 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  don't  you  laugh,  for 
I  thought  that  was  one  of  the  ' '  good 
things  "  that  ought  not  be  missed.  Per- 
haps you  can  imagine  how  good  I  felt 
when  I  read  those  words,"  I  have  never 
tried  it.  "  Well.  I  was  disappointed,  but 
there  are  two  sides  to  most  things  in  this 
world,  and  my  disappointment  was  some- 
what relieved  by  the  fact  that  we  "little 
fry  "  sometimes  know  as  much  as  the  big 
fishes,  and  that's  Just  nothing.  In  the 
same  number  of  the  Progressive  Bro. 
Doolittle  gives  Mr.  Aikin  some  good  ad- 
vice; and  tells  how  best  to  increase  the 
number  of  colonies,  zvithout  swarming; 
and  says,  "  I  much  prefer  the  funnel  and 
nucleus  bo.x  plan  of  forming  any  colony, 
from  the  weakest  one-frame  nucleus  up 
to  a  full-fledged  colony,  at  once,  to  any 
other  plan  I  know  of,  and  I  have  used 
scores  of  plans.  "  If  any  reader  of  this 
has  any  occasion  to  make  many  nuclei, 
yes,  or  a  few  of  them,  either,  and  doesn't 

know  what  the  nucleus  bo^  plan  is,  it  will 

I 
pay  him  to  get   Mr.  Doolutle's   book    on 

"Scientific   Queen    Rearing,"    that   tells 

just  how  to  make  and  use  the  nucleus  box, 

aud  how  to  make   the    nucleus  with   the 

least  work  and  annoyance,  and  how  to  do 

many   other   things.     In  fact,   every  one 

keeping  bees  for  either  pleasure  or  profit, 

or  for  both,  will  not  regret   having   made 

the  investment. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Aikin's  question,  "  Is 
not  the  main  object  with  those  who  prac- 
tice contraction,  to  make  the  hive  fit  the 
size  of  the  colony,  thereby  getting  them 
to  work  in  the  super?"  Bro.  Doolittle 
replies: 

No  sir;  not  when  non-swarming  is  prac- 
ticed, and  rarely  in  any  event.     The  ob- 
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ject  is  to  have  only  combs  filled  with 
brood  in  the  brood  chamber  when  the 
honey  Jiozi'  comme;ices,  so  that  the  first 
honey  shall  go  into  the  sections,  and  after 
the  bees  are  once  started  in  the  sections 
they  will  continne  to  work  there,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  the  brood-chamber  may  be 
enlarged  afterwards,  wht-n  working  con- 
sistently for  section  honey.  But  once  al- 
low the  l)?es  not  to  work  in  the  sections, 
by  allowing  nmch  empty  comb  in  the 
brood-chamber,  and  all  the  contraction 
that  may  be  practiced  afterwards  will  not 
secure  to  the  "  practicer  "  success  along 
the  line  of  section  honey. 

Not  being  a  comb  honey  producer,  I 
have  read  with  but  small  interest  what 
has  been  said  in  the  bee  journals  about 
contraction  for  comb  honey  production, 
and  when  I  saw  what  Bro.  D.  says  as 
abjve,  I  wondered  that  not  one  of  all  the 
contractor  advocates  had  advocated  this 
method  of  contraction;  contracting  by 
filling  the  brood  chamber  with  brood,  thus 
obliging  the  bees  to  put  any  surplus  in 
the  sections  and  also  keeping  up  the  sup- 
ply of  workers.  Last  season  I  thought 
I  would  try  and  produce  a  few  sections  of 
honey,  just  for  fun,  then  I  thought  of 
what  had  been  said  by  so  many  about  con- 
traction, and  I  came  pretty  near  giving  up 
the  experiment  after  I  had  secured  the 
necessary  supplies;  but,  in  thinking  the 
matter  over,  it  occured  to  me  why  not  have 
the  brood  chamber  so  filled  with  brood 
that  there  would  be  no  room  for  surplus 
below,  or  in  the  brood  chamber,  and  the 
bees  would  be  obliged  to  put  all  surplus 
above.  I  thought  the  matter  over  until  I 
felt  sure  I  was  right,  and  when  I'm  sure 
Pvi  right  I  like  very  much  to  have  my 
own  way,  but  I  had  read  so  much  about 
contraction,  and  how  difficult  it  often  was 
to  get  work  commenced  in  the  sections, 
that  I  thought  I'd  try  and  fool  the  little 
stubborn  rascals  and  beat  them  at  their 
little  game;  so  I  selected  three  strong  col- 
onies, and  removed  all  the  brood  combs 
that  were  not  well  filled  with  brood,  and, 
with  some  sealed  honey  in  the  upper  cor- 
ners, and  supplied  their  places  with  combs 
of  brood  from  other  colonies,  either  all, 
or  nearly  all,  sealed    over.     I   was   really 


surprised  to  see  how  quickly  the  stubborn 
little  misses  went  to  work  in  the  sections. 
I  thought  they  acted  as  though  they  were 
glad  thi.t  I  had  given  them  a  place  to  put 
the  nectar  they  were  bringing  in,  withoul 
cutting  off  the  supply  for  the  (lueen  to 
use.     Mr.  Aikin  further  siys: 

The  c{uicker  you  cm  get  the  colony 
into  the  super  after  the  flow  begins,  the 
less  the  swarming  and  the  more  the  sur- 
plus. An  early  start  in  the  super  lessens 
the  crowding  of  the  brood  combs  with 
honey,  and  as  naturally  follows,  the  more 
room  for  the  queen  to  lav.  And  the  lar- 
ger the  force  at  work  in  the  super  the  less 
pressure  in  the  brood  chaml)er.  So  true 
is  this  in  reducing  the  swarming  tenden- 
cy, that  if  we  could  just  get  every  colony 
at  work  at  once,  in  the  supers  7cith  tlie 
very  beginning  of  the  flow  ^  I  verily  believe 
it  would  reduce  swarming  at  least  one-half. 
No  idlers  and  plenty  of  elbow  room. 
The  center  of  activity  is  transfered  from 
the  brood  chamber  to  the  supe-  and  the 
center  of  activity  being  in  the  supers,  the 
brood  combs  are  not  filled  so  plump,  and 
honey  will  even  be  moved  out  of  the 
brood  combs  to  the  super  to  make  room 
for  a  vigorous  queen.  Why,  friends,  I 
have  seen  in  just  such  a  condition,  a 
colony  pile  their  honey  into  the  super 
until  the  brood  combs  were  left  too  light 
for  winter. 

To  one  who  hasn't  given  the  subject  of 
section  honey  production  much  thought 
there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  in  a  little 
in  what  Mr.  Aikin  says.  It  looks  like 
good,  sound  common  sense.  The  "center 
of  activity  "  b^dng  taken  from  the  brood- 
nest  it  seems  the  mgst  natural  thing  that 
the  impulse  to  swarm  would  be  reduced 
if  not  entirely  prevented.  It  is  conceded 
that,  under  normal  conditions,  all  that 
is  required  to  prevent  swarming  is  that 
the  bees- have  "plenty  of  elbow  room," 
and  that  is  just  wliat  pushing  them  into 
the  supers  gives  them;  and  they  seem  to 
want  more  help  to  fill  them;  so  they 
want  more  room  in  which  to  raise  that 
help,  and  they  give  the  queen  all  the 
room  they  can,  and  when  the  bee-keeper 
takes  away  the  surplus  they  are  left 
without  a  surpply  of  winter  stores. 

I  see  this  condition  every  year  in  pro- 
ducing extracted  honey,  if  I  give  surplus 
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room  enough.  I  iisi-d  to  let  the  (lueen 
go  wliere  she  pleased  and  frequently  got 
hut  little,  if  any,  surplus,  but  lots  of  bees. 
Years  ago  I  began  using  a  wood-ziiic 
honey-board,  or  (picen-excluder,  (.•onfin- 
ing  the  queen  to  the  lower  section  of  the 
hive,  and,  since  ado]>ting  that  pian  I  al- 
ways get  the  surplus  in  the  supers;  there 
generally  being  but  little  honey  in  the 
brood-nest  at  the  close  of  the  harvest. 
Tolkho,  ( )hi(),  Aiiril  12,  iS9y. 

Notes  From  Foreij^^n 
^^^^Bee  lournals. 


BY   F.  I^.  THOMPSON. 


\ 


CHARACTKRISTICS    OK    A    GOOD    COI.OXV. 

Die  Deutsche  Bienen/.ucht  in  Theorie 
und  Praxis.  —  Editor  Goeldi,  of  the 
Sohweizerische  Bienen/.eitung  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  a  good  colony  should  have 
these  points:  i.  It  should  attain  its  high- 
est developenient  at  the  right  time,  with 
tlie  proper  proportion  of  old  and  young 
bees.  2.  It  should  have  a  correctly  form- 
ed brood-nest,  quality  rather  than  (juan- 
tity  is  to  be  considered  in  this  regard. 
Brood  of  the  same  age.  faultlessly  capped, 
should  be  together.  3.  The  proper  pro- 
portion between  bees  and  brood  should 
exist.  .\  great  quantity  of  brood  with 
but  a  few  bees  to  take  care  of  it  threatens 
danger.  4.  It  should  have  faultless 
combs,  with  sufficient  stores,  rightlv 
placed.  5.  It  should  breed  neither  too 
early  nor  too  late;  and  be  neither  too 
little  nor  too  much  inclined  to  swarm. 
6.  Its  bees  should  be  large,  strong,  and 
long  lived,  and  hasten  quickly  in  and 
out.  7.  It  .should  be  <listinguished  by 
large  yields  and  by  gentleness. 

I.  Klein  doubts  whether  it  is  correct 
to  say  that  moderate  colonies  do  better 
than  large  ones  under  any  circumstances. 
( Compare  Review,  fur  1S98,  236.  )  When 
they  do,  he  thinks  the   proper  proportion 


of  diilerent  ages  of  Ijees  does  not  exist 
in  the  large  colonies,  owing  to  something 
himperiug  tlieir  sirring  development, 
and  that  nine  out  ot  ten  such  colonies 
have  only  been  strong  a  hort  time. 
".\  colony  not  well  supplied  with  brood 
on  May  1  is  not  well  supplied  with  bees 
on  ;\I  ly  20,  and  will  scarcely  be  well  sup- 
jjlifii  with  honey  on  June  15." 

A    COMMON    .SHN.sk     VIKW     OK    THE    (iSR- 
STrNC,  THKORV. 
In  expressing   api)roval  of    Cierslung's 
central  icie  i,    the    ])hysiological    basis    of 
so-called    in^ilincts    in    the     colony    as    a 
whole  viewed  as   an    organism,    I   by    no 
means  imply  that   his    jieculiar   practical 
applications     ought    to     be      swallowed 
whole.     I  think  most  will   agree  that  he 
carries  them  much   too   far,    and    slights 
the  fact  that  the   colony,  like   any   other 
organism,  has  a  reserve    power  of  adapta- 
tion which  carries  it  over  minor  obstacles 
without  any  injury  whatever.     We   have 
all   barked   our  shins,    and    stubbed  our 
toes,  and    pounded   our    fingers,  and    bit 
out  tongues,  during  our  period  of   devel- 
optnent,  without   retar  ling  the    same,  or 
stunting  our  height  ami  weight.       Thus, 
he  lays  stress  on  inserting    empty    combs 
in  that  position  in  llie    brood-nest    where 
the  queen  is  busied  in  laying  eggs.      I  do 
not  wonder  that  great    opposition    to   his 
s3-stem  has  been  aroiised  by  his  tenacious 
retention  of   such   features.     What  proof 
has  he  that  ivannth  is  not  the  preeminent 
factor  in  determining  the   movements   of 
both   queen   and   nurse-bees    within    the 
limits  of  the  brood-nest?     Heaven  claims, 
in    speaking   of   the    disturbance   of  the 
normal  form  of   the  brood-nest  resulting 
from   small  hives,  that  degeneration    re- 
sults  from    the   consequent    irregularity 
with  which  the  brood  is  fed  b\'  the  nurse- 
bees.     Surely,  throughout  the  ages  past, 
swarms  of  bees  have  as  often  as  not   tak- 
en Hobson's  choice  of   small   cavities,  so 
that  this  influence,  if  there  is  any   such, 
has  always   been   at   work.      In   short,  I 
think  the  peculiar  service  of  Gerstung   to 
apiculture  is  in   theoretical  or  scientific 
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rather  than  practical  lines  His  practi- 
cal advice,  of  which  his  articles  contain  a 
fair  proportion,  is  good  ( when  not  car- 
ried too  far),  but  is  not  extraordinary, 
and  is  already  familiar  in  substance  to 
experiencetl  bee-keepers  in  America  as 
well  as  in  Europe.  I  would  not,  how- 
ever, undervalue  the  correlation  of  prac- 
tical work  with  scientific  knowledge;  it 
makes  all  the  difference  between  drudg- 
ery; yes,  sordidness,  and  mental  growth, 
which  cannot  be  divorced  from  humanity 
proper  without  irreparable  injury.  The 
attempt  to  disjoin  work,  and  legitimate 
and  pre-eminently  desirable  result  of 
work,  made  from  time  to  time  by  writers 
of  the  fiercely  practical  order,  I  cannot 
but  regard  as  ridiculous  from  any  point 
of  view. 

Spring  developement,  says  Gerstung, 
is  like  a  ladder  with  rungs.  These  rungs 
in  their  order  are  worker  brood  impulse, 
building  impulse,  drone  impulse,  queen- 
cell  impulse;  all  accompanied  by  the 
gathering  impulse,  which  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  stage  reached  in  the 
ladder  or  scale  of  development.  The 
higher  steps  of  the  ascending  scale  (drone, 
cjueen  and  swarming  impulses)  are  un- 
favorable to  our  aim,  which  is  to  get  the 
main  flow  with  the  main  Strength  of  our 
colonies;  the  lower  steps  are  favorable, 
hence  these  should  be  helped  and  the 
others  hindered.  He  spreads  brood  in  the 
early  stages,  then  gives  full  sheets  of 
foundation  to  work  out  when  masses  of 
young  bees  bring  on  the  danger  of  swarm- 
ing. This  often  sufhces  for  weeks  at  a 
time  to  keep  the  colony  on  the  lower 
steps  of  the  scale.  But  the  bees  may 
suddenly  refuse  to  draw  out  any  more. 
Then  the  ''swarming  devil"  is  again 
loose,  and  there  is  but  one  means  left — 
that  of  exchanging  the  emerging  brood 
of  the  strong  colonies  for  the  unsealed 
brood  of  the  weak  ones. 

He  leaves  but  1-5  of  an  inch  between 
the  end-bars  of  the  frames  and  the  sides 
of  the  hive,  in  order  that  the  bees  may 
leave  passage-ways  in  the  combs,  on  the 
ground  that  just  as  the   queen   loses  her 


head  when  shegeisher  feet  off  the  comb, 
so  the  bees  may,  and  so,  we  are  to  sup- 
pose, lose  valuable  time  in  aimless  wan- 
dering around.  This  serious  trifling  is 
characteristic  of  the  Gerstung  system. 
Cxranted  that  this  point  is  true,  it  cannot 
reach  such  proportions  as  to  outweigh 
the  difference  in  ease  of  handling  frames, 
in  any  recently  populated  colony. 

Montrose,  Colo.,  Dec.  to,  1898. 


Department  of 

riticism 

CONDUCTED   BY   R.  I,.  TAYLOR. 


Blaine  where  you  must,  be  candid  where  yon  can, 
And  be  each  critic  the  Good-natured  Man. 

GOLDSMITH. 


THE  PREVENTION  OK  INCREASE. 

In  the  April  Review  I  made  some  com- 
ments upon  Mr.  Getaz's  plan  for  prevent- 
ing increase;  a  plan  which,  as  I  there 
explained  it,  I  recommended  some  years 
ago;  and,  consequently,  one  in  which  he 
took  considerable  interest.  His  article  in 
Gleanings  explaining  his  method  of  pro- 
ceedure  not  having  been  satisfactorily  re- 
ceived by  the  editor  and  Dr.  Miller,  Mr. 
Getaz  returns  to  the  matter  (Gleanings, 
304  ),  attempting  to  enable  the  others  to 
"grasp  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case." 
The  result  of  his  effort  must  prove  rather 
discouraging  to  Mr.  Getaz.  Dr.  Miller 
seems,  indeed,  to  tinderstand  Mr.  Getaz's 
position,  but  by  implication,  at  least,  he 
prefers  to  put  on  "excluders"  before  any 
swarming  takes  place,  "and  let  the  bees 
do  the  rest"  until  the  young  queen  nuist 
be  released.  Such  a  method  would,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  be  unendurable;  but 
the  doctor  says  if  he  had  25  colonies,  or 
less,  he'd  like  to  try  it  again.  The  editor, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  farther  astray  than 
ever.  Mr.  Grctaz  says  "When  a  SiVart/i 
issues  return  it  and  kill  or  remove  the 
queen."     The  editor  says  "If  I   under- 
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stand  the  method  it  is  .simply  this:  At  the 
appro  ich  of  the'honev  season,  or,  per- 
haps, rather  about  the  time  swarminj^ 
would  naturally  commence,  the  laying, 
(]ueens  are  removed."  (I  was  about  to 
add  "sic, "but  fur  the  doctor's  benefit  1 
shall  say,  instead,  that  I  have  quoted 
correctly. )  What  an  enticing  prospect 
that  presents  !  First  the  hunting  of  the 
laying  (jueens,  then  the  rearing  of  a  lot 
of  inferior  queens  from  grubs  of  all  ages, 
and  then  the  swarming  of  the  entire  apiary 
for  several  days  from  morning  till  night; 
impelled  by  virgin  queens.  Pardon  the 
slang,  but  pandemonium  wouldn't  be  "in 
it."  Vet  the  editor  says  "As  Mr.  Cxctaz 
now  explains  the  method  in  detail,  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  so  objectionable  as  it 
did  at  first.  In  fact,  I  feel  strongly  in- 
clined to  give  it  a  trial  this  coming  sea- 
son." Brother  Getaz,  from  sad  expe- 
rience, I  kr.ow  what  it  is;  and  you  have 
my  profoundest  sympatln-. 

H.AP-HAZ.\RD    QUEENS. 

If  one  is  to  rear  queens  at  all — I  mean 
in  any  way  except  the  natural  one — the 
utmost  effort  should  be  made  to  produce 
good  ones;  for  good  queens  are  the  veiy 
first  requirnient  of  success.  Mr.  Somer- 
f<  r  1  (Gleanings,  260  1  h;;s  a  scheme  for 
the  multiplication  of  colonies  by  which 
the  queens  required  are  produced  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  they  would 
be  by  the  ])lan  outlined  by  the  editor 
of  Gleanings  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph.  ''Mie  queen  is  remov- 
ed, and  the  bees  are  allowed  to  have  their 
own  way  in  the  selection  of  larvu.'.  It 
cannot  be  made  too  eni])hatic  that  by 
this  method  a  con.siderable  proportion  of 
poor  queens  is  sure  to  be  reared.  All  the 
more  is  this  ( the  neces.sity  of  emphasis  1 
true  because  so  well  known  an  apiarist  as 
Dr.  Miller  teaches  that  this  method  is 
not  objectionable.  I  have  understood 
that  the  editor  of  Gleanings  was  opposed 
to  the  doctor  in  this,  but,  as  he  says  Mr. 
Somerford's  plan  "commends  itself  as 
practical,"  his  position  seems  to  become 
ambiguous.  While  I  believe  boiling  the 
spores  of  foul  brood  fifteen  minutes  in 


hone\-  will  destroy  their  vitality,  1  would 
not  go  so  iar  as  to  say  that  I  ktiozv'xX.  will; 
but  I  ^wort'that  Mr.  Somerford's  method 
will  produce  many  miserably  inferior 
queens.  If  at  any  time  one  is  compelled 
to  make  use  of  queens  thus  produced  he 
should  prevent  the  maturing  of  the  poor- 
est ones  by  examining  the  cells  about  the 
fourth  day  and  removing  the  larger  and 
the  more  poorly  fed  larvae  from  the 
queen  cells,  leaving  the  royal  jelly  to  be 
used  in  better  supplying  those  that  re- 
main. 

THE    DICTIONARIES. 

Stenog.  (Gleanings,  255),  referring  to 
my  criticism  of  "bring  to  a  boil"  says 
"The  doctor  defends  his  usage  by  refer- 
ring to  the  Standard  Dictionary,  the 
latest  and  by  far  the  best  of  its  kind  ever 
printed."  Shades  of  Johnson  !  In  an 
item  a  little  above  the  one  from  which 
this  is  taken,  Stenog.  asks  "Why  can't 
hives  and  machinery  be  discussed  as 
calmly  as  the  weather?"  Well,  mainly, 
I  suppose,  because  such  reckless  state- 
ments as  this  one,  for  instance,  about 
dictionaries  are  not  made  about  the 
weather. 

TAKING  BEES  OUT  FOR  A  FIJGHT. 

Dr.  Miller,  writing  shortly  befor  March 
2otli,  says,  (Gleanings,  253),  "I'm  get- 
ting ready  to  report  a  case  of  bad  winter- 
ing. I'd  give  fco  for  a  bright  day  at  50° 
on  or  before  March  20th."  I  venture  to 
guess  that,  if  he  intended  to  take  his 
bees  out  for  a  flight  and  then  return 
them  to  the  cellar,  he  is  now  well  satis- 
fied that  such  a  day  did  not  come.  If  he 
intended  to  leave  them  out,  I  still  think 
he  would  have  gained  nothing,  consider- 
ing the  character  of  the  weather  up  to 
nearl)'  the  middle  of  April. 

GLEANINGS    AND  (;R.\MMAR. 

Some  time  since  Gleanings  eschewed 
grammar  and  "such  like  things"  for  the 
pursuit  of  apiculture,  but  the  little  foxes 
continue  to  spoil  the  vines.  In  the  May 
15  No.,  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  space 
occupied  b}-  the  doctor's  Stray  Straws  is 
aken  up  with   granmiar,    spelling,    etc., 
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and  Stenog.  dabbles  largely  in  the  same 
wares.  Then  on  page  212  and  213  there 
are  three  solid  columns  of  grammar  pure 
and  simple;  and  it  abounds  elsewhere. 
So  great  is  the  effect  of  an  evil  examjjle. 
PKRSISTING  IN  ERROR. 
The  editor  of  Gleanings  (  p.  348  )  joins 
Dr.  Miller  in  thinking  I  am  too  much 
inclined  to  hold  on  to  errors  against 
light.  What  are  my  errors,  bretheren  ? 
I  want  you,  the  doctor  and  the  editor,  to 
be  my  judges.  I  hold  that  hand-holes 
are  better  than  cleats  clear  across  the 
hive.  .A.m  I  holding  to  an  error  in  that, 
or  not  ?  I  believe  that  a  queenless  col- 
ony, having  eggs  and  larvte  of  all  ages, 
left  to  itself,  will  produce  queen  cells 
from  which,  if  permitted,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  poor  queens  would  emerge. 
I  am  stubbornly  holding  on  to  this.  Is 
it  an  error?  I  believe  that  spores  of  foul 
brood  boiled  fifteen  minutes  in  honey  will 
lose  their  vitality.  Ami  holding  on  to 
this  with  undue  persistence?  If  you  will 
kindly  let  me  know  your  opinion  on  these 
points,  when  you  arrive  at  an  agreement, 
1  shall  try  to  conform  to  the  judgement 
of  the  court;  and,  perhaps,  by  that  time, 
I  shall  desire  other  matters,  that  press 
heavily  upon  me,  adjudicated. 

THE  FOUL  BROOD  OUESTION. 
There  is  an  article  in  Gleanings,  356, 
by  Mr.  Cowan,  on  the  destruction  of  foul- 
brood  germs  by  boiling,  making  it  doubt- 
ful whether  boiling  for  tenor  15  minutes 
at  a  temperature  of  212°  is  in  every  case 
effective.  But  Mr.  Cowan  treats  the 
matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  212  only, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  any  one  who  has 
considered  the  matter  has  ever  questioned 
anything  that  he  says  in  the  article  to 
which  I  refer.  The  editor,  however, 
says  "These  statements  coming  as  they 
do  from  I  believe  our  best  authority  on 
the  subject  in  hand  ought  to  settle  the 
matter  that  it  is  not  safe  to  feed  diseased 
honey  back  to  bees  that  has  been  bailed 
only  15  minutes."  The  editor  surely 
cannot  mean  that.  He  must  see  that 
Mr.  Cowan  does  not  touch  the  essential 


matter  at  a  single  point.  212^  mean  noth- 
ng  when  one  is  dealing  with  a  matter 
that  involves  the  boiling  point  of  honey. 
In  investing  things  scientific,  a  differ- 
ence of  20°  is  a  momentous  consideration. 
It  is  surely  not  wise  to  be  in  such  dread- 
ful haste  to  settle  this  question,  for  it  is 
one  that  will  not  stay  settled  until  it  is 
settled  ri}rht.  The  more  certainly  is  this 
.so  because  the  means  of  a  complete  solu- 
tion are  in  sight.  When  scientific  men 
tell  us,  as  they  soon  will,  the  full  effect 
of  boiling  honey  on  the  germs,  the  whole 
matter  can  then  be  calmly  laid  to  rest. 

SHOULD  .\N  EDITOR  EDIT? 
Hereinbefore  I  have  lamented  that  so 
much  attention  is  given  to  grammatical 
questions  in  Gleanings,  but  that  is  all  a 
pure  delight  compared  with  such  non- 
sense as  this:  "Another  connnon  error  is 
that  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  of  cats,  owls, 
etc.,  expand  as  dark  approaches  to  allow 
more  of  the  rays  of  light  to  enter  the  eye. 
On  the  contrary  the  pupils  are  naturally 
expanded  to  admit  the  rays  of  dark  so 
necessary  to  vision,  and  contracted  to  ex- 
clude the  rays  of  light,"  a  whole  page  of 
which  may  be  found  in  Gleanings,  354, 
355.  I  have  been  wondering  how  it 
could  all  elude  the  editor. 

IXjrDICIOU.S  USE  OF  SMOKE. 
C.  Davenport  (Gleanings,  351  )  takes 
up  the  cudgel  against  "hot-blast  smok- 
ers." He  thinks  smoke  from  them  is 
injurious  to  the  bees.  In  one  place  he 
puts  it  in  this  way  "I  firnil}-  believe  that 
the  injudicious  use  of  a  hot-blast  smoker 
causes  the  premature  death  of  many 
thousands  of  bees  in  the  .season  when 
smokers  are  most  used."  But  why  use 
it  injudiciously  ?  I  keep  hybrids  exclu- 
sively, and  it  is  extremely  seldom  that 
more  than  a  hint  of  smoke  is  necessary. 
The  injudicious  use  of  any  sort  of  smoker 
may  do  damage,  and  should  not  be  al- 
lowed. Hardly  ever  should  smoke  be 
sent  directly  against  the  bees,  except  in 
driving  them,  and  then  too  much  force 
delays  rather  than  hastens  them. 

L,.\PEER,  Mich.,  May  23,  1899. 
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ffc  rings. 


Thick  Combs  are  more  easily  uncapped, 
and  furnish  more  honey,  per  comb,  than 
thin  ones. 


»**»u»*»»»»^ 


Sparks  from  a  passing  locomotive  was 
the  cause  of  80  colonies  of  T.  F.  Bingham's 
bees  going  up  in  smoke  on  the  nth  of 
May.  The  help  of  volunteer  firemen, 
aided  by  the  high-pressure  water-works  to 
be  found  in  the  little  village  of  Farwell, 
saved  other  property  from  destruction. 


»»ii»»«.^««««^ 


LosSKS  of  bees  from  wintering  have 
been  (juite  general  and  severe  througli- 
out  the  Northwest.  'Die  Slates  of  INIich- 
igan,  Wisconsin  aiyl  Minnesota  appear 
to  have  been  the  greatest  sufferers.  I 
arrive  at  this  conclusion  from  the  repoits 
that  come  to  me  in    my  correspondence. 


««««»«^ .»»» 


.\  I'oci,  Brood  J, aw  has  recentlv  1)een 
enacted  by  the  legisl  iture  of  New  York. 
Tlie  bee  keepers  of  Illinois  and  Michigan 
failed  in  their  attempts  to  secure  the  pas- 
sage of  such  a  law.  Let  us  be  thankful 
that  New  York  and  Wisconsin  have 
succeeded,  as  it  will  now  be  easier  to 
.secure  the  pa.s.sage  of  similar  laws  in 
other  States. 


SAF/r  s])rinkled  around  a  hive  will  kill 
the  grass  that  is  near  it.  It  is  better  to 
thus  kill  the  grass  for  two  or  three  inches 
arouiul  the  hive  than  to  attempt  to  keep 
it  cut.  The  lawn  mower  can  not  get 
near  enough  to  cut  all  of  the  grass  that 
grows  close  to  the  hive;  and,  to  keep  it 
pulled,  or  sheared  off,  is  quite  a  little 
trouble.  The  frontispiece  for  this  month 
shows  a  hive  around  which  the  salt  has 
just  been  .sprinkled  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  the  grass. 


lACon  .Ai.i'Ai'CH,  of  Canada,  cuts  out 
all  of  the  cells  when  a  queen  has  been 
lost,  or  removed,  then  puts  several  cells 
in  the  entrance  of  the  hive.  The  bees 
will  cluster  over  the  cells,  and  the  queens 
hatch  out,  but  the  bees  will  7iot  swann  as 
they  will  when  the  cells  are  put  into  the 
hive. 


»^»^^^ii»*»»^ 


THE    REFORMED  SPELUNG. 

So  far,  I  have  said  nothing  in  regard  to 
the  reformed  spelling.  What  I  have  sev- 
eral times  thought  of  saying,  has  now 
been  said  by  Stenog.  in  Gleanings.  Here 
is  what  what  he  says:  "If  you  will  rip  up 
the  whole  alphabet  from  A  to  Z,  and  have 
a  precise  ch  nacler  for  every  sound;  as  we 
have  in  shorthand,  I  shall  be  much  pleas- 
ed." So  long  as  a  system  is  radically 
wrong,  we  gain  very  little  by  tinkering 
with  minor  results.  So  long  as  we  at- 
tempt to  represent  forty-odd  sounds  by 
using  only  twenty-si.\  characters  just  .so 
long  will  there  be  confusion.  Bro.  York 
gives  a  sample  of  i6th  century  spelling. 
Of  course,  it  looks  odd  to  us,  but  I  doubt 
if  our  pi  e.sent  .spelling,  or  even  the  reform- 
ed spelling,  would  not  look  as  odd  to  ihe 
i6th  century  folks,  if  they  could  see  it, 
as  their  spelling  does  to  us. 

F.VSHIONS  seem  to  change  in  bee-keep- 
ing in  something  the  way  they  do  in 
clothing.  La.st  year  the  girls'  shirt-waists 
were  plaid.  It  makes  no  difference  now 
whether  the  plaid  waists  are  worn  out  or 
not,  they  must  be  laid  aside  for  .stri])ped 
ones.  Years  ago  the  plain  Langstroth 
frames  were  good  enough.  Then  they 
must  have  metal  corners.  The  corners 
proved  a  nuisance  and  were  laid  aside. 
Next  came  the  Hoflfnian  style  of  frame. 
Now  some  of  the  folks  are  talking  of 
making  frames  and  hives  two  inches 
deeper.  Then  there  are  the  changes  in 
supers,  separators,  .sections,  smokers  etc. 
So  it  goes  on,  until,  sometimes,  it  seems 
as  though  changes  were  made  in  these 
things  simply  to  have  .something  new  to 
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sell,  and  so  that  we  bee  journal  fellows 
can  have  something  to  talk  about.  Per- 
haps I  am  too  .severe — but  then,  I  am 
taking" my  share  of  it. 

In  all  .serionsne.ss,  I  suppose  new  things 
must  be  tried;  but  don't  throw  away  the 
old  for  the  new  just  because  the  new  is 
tie'cv. 

EXTR.\CTlNO  HONRV. 
Over  at  the  Canadian  convention  last 
winter  there  was  much  discussion  re- 
garding honey  that  had  been  left  with- 
out bees  over  night.  By  putting  on  a 
Porter  escape  at  night,  the  combs  are 
free  of  bees  in  the  morning;  but,  with 
manv,  the  honey  was  then  too  thick  to 
extract  well;  as  it  was  cooler  than  when 
taken  right  from  the  bees  in  the  day  time. 
Some  had  no  trouble  from  this  source  in 
July  and  August.  Probably  much  de- 
pends upon  the  thickness  or  ripeness  of 
th-shone}',  and  upon  the  coolness  of  the 
nights.  Even  if  the  co:nbs  are  not  com- 
pletely emptied,  the  honey  is  not  lost  if 
they  are  returned  to  the  bees. 

.\DVERTlSINr,. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  apicultu- 
ral  advertising  is  at  its  height.  As  in 
other  businesses,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  one  who  does  the  best  adver- 
tising secures  the  largest  trade.  There  is 
little  use  in  advertising  an  inferior  article. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  not  much 
use  of  making  even  a  superior  article  un- 
less you  let  people  know  about  it.  Too 
many  advertisers  word  their  announce- 
ments in  a  general  sort  of  way.  All  of 
this  talk  about  "best  goods,"  "lowe.st 
prices,"  "largest  stock,"  eic,  such  general 
expressions  that  anybody  can  use,  and  a 
great  many  do  use,  are  not  verj'  eflfective. 
They  let  people  know  that  you  are  in 
business,  and  that  is  about  all.  If  you 
ca)i  sell  goods  cheaper  than  anybody  else, 
don't  simply  say  so,  but  go  on  and  explain 
why  and  how  you  can  do  this.  If  your 
goods  are  really  superior,  tell  7vhy  and 
how.     People  will  listen  to  and   believe 


reasons  that  they    can    understand,  when 
simple  assertions  pass  for  naught. 

There  must  1)6  some  point  in  favor  of 
vour  goods.  It  may  be  quality;  it  may 
be  piice;  you  may  have  an  advantage  b}' 
reason  of  your  location.  I'ind  the  strong 
point;  then  make  the  most  of  it. 

The  most  important  thing  about  an  ad- 
vertisement is  the  way  that  it  is  worded — 
'ivhat  it  tells  and  lioiv  it  tells  it.  Next 
comes  the  display;  the  bringing  out  of 
the  strong  point  of  the  ad.;  making  it  so 
prominent  that  it  \\\\\  !)e  noticed  and 
read.  The  compositors  of  some  of 
our  bee  journals  are  doing  some  good 
work  in  getting  up  effective  displays  of 
advertisements. 

One  more  point:  Don't  let  your  ad.  re- 
main unchanged  week  after  week,  month 
after  month  and  j'^rtr  after  year.  As  a 
rule,  people  do  not  take  much  interest  in 
a  story  that  they  have  read  before.  I 
know  that  seeing  the  same  thing  over  and 
over  has  some  eflfect,  it  is  far  better  than 
telling  the  story  once  and  then  leaving  it 
out  entirely,  but  better  still  is  the  giving 
of  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  same  point 
in  each  succeeding  issue  of  the  paper. 
There  is  a  dealer  in  bic3-cles  in  this  town 
who  uses  about  half  a  column  of  double 
column  space  in  our  local  dalies.  He 
writes  a  fresh  advertisement  each  day.  I 
do  not  expect  to  buy  a  bicycle  of  him, 
but  I  read  his  adveriisements  just  the 
same  as  I  do  the  rest  of  the  paper,  be- 
cause they  are  so  spic}'  aiul  so  well  written, 
and  I  wonder  what  he  is  going  to  say 
next.  His  bicvcle  is  probably  no  better 
than  those  handled  by  the  other  dealers, 
l)ut  he  is  selling  more  machines  than  all 
of  the  other  dealers  combined. 


tA^KM*.^^  »»»» 


MRS.  HUTCHIN'.SON,  HKR  WORK  .\ND 
CONDITION. 
So  many  letters  end  with  a  friendly  in- 
quiry in  regard  to  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  that 
I  trust  I  may  be  excused  for  .saying  a 
few  words  in  this  public  manner.  For 
several  months  she  has  been  gradualh' 
improving.     Although  she  can  not  endure 
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a  ^reat  deal  of  hard  lahor,  her  physical 
health  is  quite  good,  and  her  mind  be- 
coming stronger  and  clearer.  She  is  no 
longer  at  the  main  building,  but  at  one 
of  the  cottages  built  to  accommodate  the 
better  class  of  patients.  She  also  has 
what  is  called  "ground  permi.ssion;"  that 
is,  the  privilege  of  .going  where  .she 
pleases  upon  the  grounds.  For  the  last 
six  months  she  has  ha<l  charge  of  the 
asylum  library,  giving  out  the  books, 
keeping  the  records,  etc.  In  one  corner 
of  the  library,  with  the  consent  of  the 
superintendent,  I  have  put  a  small  cabi- 
net containing  two  type-cases,  and  she 
has  learned  to  set  type.  I  visit  her  once 
in  two  weeks,  usually  going  Saturday 
afternoon,  taking  her  down  town,  and 
keeping  her  over  Sundav.  When  I  go  I 
take  with  me  two  single  "galle3s"  of 
type;  enough  to  make  three  pages  of  the 
Review.  By  the  time  that  I  make  my 
next  visit,  she  has  "thrown  in"  this  type 
and  set  it  up  again  ready  for  me  to  take 
home  with  me.  In  this  way  she  sets 
enough  type  each  month  to  print  six  pages 
of  the  Review.  There  were  .several  little 
details  that  were  rather  difficult  to  over- 
coane  at  finst,  but  all  is  now  working 
quite  smoothly.  She  al.so  addre.sses  the 
wrappers  for  the  Review,  sends  out  any 
circulars  that  I  may  wi.sh  to  send  out,  etc. 
In  this  way  .she  is  kept  constantly  busy. 
In  her  actions  or  conversation,  no  one,  not 
even  the  doctor,  can  detect  anything  ab- 
normal, and  there  is  every  encouragement 
that  .sometime  it  will  be  thought  best  for 
her  to  come  home.  Of  course,  we  both 
realize  that  home  will  never  again  be  ex- 
actly what  it  was  once,  but,  nevertheless, 
we  shiU  both  strive,  to  the  utmost,  to 
make  the  best -of  our  lives. 


•««»«»*••««« 


.\  CERT.\IN  .\NI)  I'KACTIC.Vr^    METHOD    OF 
INTRODfCINO  .\   (^rEEN. 

To  introduce  a  queen  to  a  colon v  of 
bees,  two  things  must  be  well  considered 
— the  condition  of  the  bees  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  queen.  The  condition  and 
behavior  of  the  queen  are  very  important. 


If  the  (jueen  will  only  walk  about  upon  the 
combs  in  a  quiet  and  queenly  manner, 
and  go  on  with  her  egg  laying,  she  is  al- 
most certain  to  be  accepted  if  the  other 
conditions  are  favorable.  Let  her  run 
and  "s(|ueal,"  and  utter  that  ))eculiar 
"7,eep,  zeep,  zeep,"  and  the  bees  immedi- 
ately start  in  pursuit. 

To  introduce  a  queen  from  one  col- 
ony to  another  in  the  same  apiary  does 
not  call  for  the  skill  needed  when  a  queen 
has  been  absent  several  days  from  a  col- 
ony, and  is  jaded  by  a  long  journey.  I 
have  frequently  taken  a  queen  from  a 
colony,  and  caged  her  to  send  away,  and 
then  immediately  taken  a  laying  queen 
from  a  nucleus  and  placed  her  upon  the 
spot  npoii  the  comb  from  whence  I  had 
removed  the  other  queen,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  soon  seeing  her  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  admiring  retainers.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  are  times,  particularly 
when  honey  is  coming  in  freely,  when  a 
colony  with  a  laying  queen  would  accept 
another  fresh  laying  queen,  simply  i-v 
having  her  placed  upon  the  combs;  and 
all  would  go  well  until  the  queens  came 
in  contact. 

So  far  as  the  queen  is  concerned,  it  is 
important  that  she  be  brought  before  the 
bees  in  a  natural  manner;  in  such  a  place 
and  way  as  tliay  would  expect  to  find  her. 
Wlien  queens  have  come  from  a  distance 
they  are  more  difficult  to  introduce.  For 
the  purpose  of  introducing  such  queens, 
the  old  Feet  cage  was  excellent.  It  was  a 
poor  .shipping  cage,  but,  as  an  introdu- 
cing cage,  that  could  also  be  u.sed  as  a 
mailing  cage,  it  has  had  no  superior.  As 
an  introducing  cage  it  did  have  one  ob- 
jection, and  that  was  that  the  bees  might 
liberate  the  queen  tt)o  soon;  that  is,  be- 
fore they  would  accept  her.  It  is  possi- 
ble, however,  to  use  such  a  cage  that  this 
objection  may  be  overcome,  but  the  cage 
cannot  be  used  for  a  mailing  cage.  This 
is  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
these  combination  tools  are  .seldom  .so 
satisfactory  as  special  tools.  The  style  of 
cage,  and  the  method  of  using  it,  that  I 
am  about  to   describe,    are   not  new.      I 
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think  that  Mr.  DooHllle  has  used  and 
described  this  cage.  Mr.  F.  Greiner,  of 
Naples,  N.  Y.  also  described  it  in  Glean- 
ings for  October  i,  189S;  and  I  have  to 
thank  Gleanings  for  the  use  of  the  cuts 
that  appear  in  this  article.  A  circular 
that  I  got  out  this  spring  for  Mr.  E.  R. 
Jones,  of  Milano,  Texas,  also  described 
this  cage  and  method. 

The  cage  is  made  as  follows:  From  a 
piece  of  ordinary  wire  cloth,  6  x  S  inches 
square,  a  piece  i  \  inches  square  is  cut 
from  each  corner.  Each  side  and  end  is 
then  ravelled  out  to  the  depth  of  5-<S  of  an 
inch.  The  result  will  be  a  piece  of  wire 
cloth    looking   something  like    figiue   2. 


The  sides  and  ends  are  bent  up  at  right 
angles  making  a  tray-like  cage  i  '4  inches 
deep,  3 '2  inches  wide  and  5^2  long,  look- 
ing something  like  figure  3. 


Tic- a 


To  u.se  this  cage  in  introducing  a  queen 
proceed  as  follows:  First  remove  the  old 
queen  from  the  colony  to  which  the  new 
comer  is  to  be  introduced,  then  look  over 
the  combs  until  one  is  found  upon  which 
the  bees  are  gnawing  out  in    considerable 


numbers.  Shake  and  lirush  the  bees 
from  this  comb.  If  the  circumstances 
are  such  that  the  comb  can  now  be  car- 
ried into  some  room,  so  much  the  better, 
as  it  prevents  any  possible  loss  of  the 
qneen  b}-  taking  wing.  If  she  is  clipped, 
of  course,  this  precaution  is  unnecessary. 
Place  the  open  side  of  the  cage  against 
the  face  of  the  comb,  choosing  such  a 
spot  that  the  cage  will  cover  a  place 
where  voung  bees  are  emerging.  It 
might  also  be  well  to  include  beneath 
the  cage  a  little  unsealed  honej',  although 
Mr.  Greiner  s.ays  that  this  is  not  necessary, 
as  the  bees  will  feed  the  hatching  young 
as  well  as  the  queen.  There  certainly 
can  be  no  harm  in  allowing  a  little  un- 
sealed honey  under  the  cage.  Remove 
from  the  shipping  cage  all  of  the  escort 
bees  that  came  with  the  queen.  Willi 
the  (jiieen  alone  in  the  sliijiiiing  cage, 
open  one  end  and  ])lacc  the  open  end 
un  ler  the  wire  cloth  cage,  raising  one 
end  of  the  latter  for  this  p  irp  se.  Watch 
carefvilh-,  and,  as  soon  as  the  cjueen 
leaves  the  shipping  cage,  draw  it  out  and 
jircss  down  llu  wire  cIjIIi  cage,  thus 
caging  the  (jucen  agr.inst  tlie  surface  of 
the  comb.  Press  tl.e  cage  into  the  comb 
until  the  endsof  the  v  ires  at  tl:e  sides  and 
ends  are  firmly  embedded  in  the  .septum 
or  midrid  of  the  comb.  This  must  be  done 
carefully,  yet  thoroughly,  or  the  bees 
may  undermine  the  cage  and  kill  the 
queen  before  the  lime  comes  when  they 
\\()uld   acce))l  her. 

In  replacing  the  coml)  lie  sure  that 
sufficient  room  is  k  f t  so  that  the  bees 
can  ]:)ass  between  the  cage  and  the  ad- 
joining comb.  The  qneen  will  soon 
have  a  retinue  from  the  newly  hatched 
bees  that  are  ready  to  accept  her,  as  they 
have  never  known  any  other  queen. 
She  will  soon  l.egin  laying  in  the  few- 
cells  that  are  at  her  command,  and  when 
she  is  released  will  be  in  nearly  a  normal 
condition  and  surrounded  by  (juile  a  lit- 
tle band  of  loyal  followers.  In  three  or 
four  days,  if  a  fine  escort  is  found  hatch- 
ed out  under  the  cage,  and  the  outside 
bees  are   seen   to  be    feeding   the   queen 
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through  the  wire  cloth,  the  cage  can  be 
tjeiitly  removed  and  the  conih  put  care- 
fully back  in  the  hive,  and  there  is  no 
question  but  what  the  queen  will  be  ac- 
cepted; in  fact,  she  has  been  accepted  be- 
fore she  is  thus  given  her  larger  liberty. 
If  the  bees  are  seen  to  be  angry  towards 
the  queen,  clinging  to  the  cage  like  so 
many  burdocks,  look  through  the  hive 
for  queen  cells,  destroying  every  one. 
Keep  the  queen  caged  until  all  of  the 
brood  is  sealed,  then  destroy  every  cell 
before  releasing  her.  Now  that  all  pos- 
sible hopes  of  rearnig  a  queen  of  their 
own  are  gone,  they  will  accept  the  in- 
evitable. Not  one  colony  in  one  hundred 
will  drive  you  to  this  last  resort;  but 
you  are  mascer  of  the  situation  if  you  fol- 
low these  instructions. 


.A.PIS  DORS.\TA. 

There  has  been  a  whole  lot  published 
in  the  bee-journals  about  the  bringing 
here  of  Apis  dorsata.  If  any  one  has 
opposed  it,  he  has  been  accused  of  hav- 
ing some  personal  feeling  in  the  matter. 
To  speak  real  plain,  some  folks  may  not 
like  Frank  Benton,  and  they  might  not 
like  it  if  he  got  the  job  of  going  after  these 
bees.  If  anybody  opposes  the  bringing 
here  of  Apis  tlorsata,  somebody  else  is  al- 
most sure  to  hint  that  enmity  to  Mr.  Ben- 
ton is  the  real  cause  of  their  opposition. 
Mind  you,  they  ///;//,■  they  do  not  say  it 
right  out  so  that  it  can  be  disputed  and 
combated.  Some  folks  may  not  like  Mr. 
Benton ;  at  the  same  time  he  is  probably 
the  most  competent  man  to  send  after 
Apis  dorsata.  It  is  possible  that  a  few, 
and  a  lery  few,  would  f)ppo.se  the  choice 
of  Mr.  Benton  as  the  man  to  send  after 
these  bees;  but  I  very  much  doubt  if  any 
man  has  opposed  their  introduction  on 
those  grounds — even  in  his  own  mind.  I 
have  always  opposed  their  introduction 
until  we  know  more  about  them.  I  am 
not  opposed  to  progress,  nor  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  things  of  the  desirability  of 
which  we  are  assured,  or  that  can  be  kept 
under  control  until  the  desirabilitv  is   no 


longer  an  unknown  ([uantity.  Dr.  Miller, 
in  the  American  P>ee  Journal,  expresses 
my  views  exactly  when  he  says  "  I  am 
anxious  that  they  be  brought  here  if  it  is 
first  known  that  they  can  be  domesticated 
and  kept  under  control.  With  my  pres- 
ent light  I  am  anxious  that  they  should 
be  kept  away-.  If  they  can  not  be  kept  un- 
der control  I  can  see  no  other  result  from 
bringing  them  here  but  to  have  them  run 
wild  and  use  up  the  nectar  that  our  hive 
bees  should  get.  I  have  little  fear  as  to 
that  in  the  North,  for  I  hardly  believe 
they  could  stand  our  Northern  winter, 
[We  are  not  so  sure  of  that — Ed.]  but  the 
result  might  be  anything  but  desirous  in 
the  South. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  ought  to  be  easier 
to  domesticate  them  in  their  native  region 
than  to  bring  them  here  and  domesticate 
them.  Let  the  effort  first  be  made  where 
they  are,  and,  if  successful,  Apis  dorsata 
can  be  brought  here;  if  the  effort  should 
be  unsuccessful,  Apis  dorsata  can  remain 
in  foreign  lands,  and  this  country  be 
saved  from  another  English  -  sparrow 
scourtre. ' ' 


EXTRACTED. 

HOT  OR  COLD  SMOKE. 

Which   Shall  we  Use?      Ill    Effect   that   may 
Arise  from  the  use  of  the  Former. 


Now  that  the  working  days  with  the 
bees  are  upon  us,  here  is  an  idea  that 
is  worth  our  while  to  think  about,  and 
give  heed.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  C. 
Davenport,  and  published  in  Gleanings. 
It  seems  that  Mr.  Davenport  and  the 
editor  of  Gleanings  had  been  having  a 
little  discussion  in  a  previous  issue  in  re- 
gard to  the  merits  of  hot-  and  cold-blast 
smokers.     Mr.  Daven])ort  says: — 

You  say  it  takes  longer  to  light  and 
get   a   cold-blast   smoker  going.      Why, 
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with  a  cold-blast  Smoker  properly  made, 
and  the  right  kind  of  fuel,  all  that  is  nec- 
essary to  get  it  to  going  is  to  put  in  the 
fuel,  tovicli  a  match  to  it,  and  she  is  off 
at  once,  creating  a  dense  volume  of 
smoke  almost  at  once.  I  do  not  say  this 
applies  to  the  Clark  smoker — far  from  it; 
and  I  feel  as  sure  as  I  do  about  any  thing 
I  think  I  know  about  bees,  that  smoke 
from  a  cold-blast  moker  is  better  for 
general  use  in  a  yard  than  that  from  a 
hot-blast — that  is,  with  Italian  and  Ger- 
man bees  and  their  crosses.  Cyprians  I 
know  nothing  about. 

Vou  say  hot  air  alone  will  subdue  bees. 
I  know  it  will;  but  when  it  is  employed  it 
crazes  and  injures  many  bees,  and,  if  hot 
enough,  kills  many.  I  f^rndy  believe 
that  the  injudicious  use  of  a  hot-blast 
smoker  causes  the  premature  death  of 
many  thousands  of  bees  in  the  season 
when  a  smoker  is  most  used,  and  in  some 
cases  hundreds  from  single  hives,  where, 
for  instance,  a  colony  is  handled  after 
the  fuel  is  well  burned  down  so  tliat  the 
bees  get  direct  blasts  of  very  hot  air  right 
off  the  coals — not  that  they  die  at  once, 
bat  they  probably  might  as  well,  so  far  as 
being  of  any  use  afterward  is   concerned. 

I  have  noticed  the  very  thing  to  which 
Mr.  Davenport  calls  attention;  viz.,  that 
if  the  air  is  very  hot  it  will  kill  the  bees. 
This  happens  when  the  fuel  has  all  be- 
come ignited,  and  the  nozzle  of  the  smok- 
er is  held  too  close  the  bees.  In  siicli 
instances  I  have  seen  bees  fairly  sizzle, 
curl  up  and  die.  The  moral  is  to  re-fill 
the  smoker  before  all  of  the  fuel  has  be- 
come ignited.  I  think  that  there  is  also 
much  difference  in  fuel  in  this  respect; 
some  giving  out  nuich  more  heat  than 
other  kinds. 


THE  MATING  OF  QUEENS. 

A   Simple    Manner    in  Which    it  may    he 
Controlled. 


I  believe  that  all  attempts  at  control- 
ling the  mating  of  queens  by  confining 
them  and  the  drones  in  some  kind  of"an 
enclosure  have  proven  failures.  Mr. 
Aspinwall  has  done  something  in  this 
line  by  clipping  a  little  from   each   wing 


of  a  queen,  thus  controlling  or  restrict- 
ing the  queen's  flight;  keeping  her  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  apiary.  Of  course, 
there  is  nothing  absolute  about  this 
method;  and  Mr.  John  M.  Rankin  of  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  reports  a 
very  large  number  of  failures  to  mate  at 
all  with  clipped  queens.  The  plan  that 
looks  the  most  promising  of  anything  to 
which  my  attention  has  been  called  in  a 
long  time  is  that  described  in  the  Cana- 
dian Bee  Journal  by  a  Mr.  W.  .\.  Whit- 
ney.    He  says: — 

I  have  just  visited  the  apiary  of  IMr.  J. 
A.  Helmberg  in  this  city,  and  as  he  gave 
me  what  I  consider  a  new  idea  in  the 
fertilization  of  queens,  I  will  give  you, 
and  perhaps  your  readers,  a  brief  account 
of  his  plans. 

How  to  prevent  Italian  virgin  queens 
from  becoming  fertilized  by  black  or  in- 
ferior drones  has  aLvays  been  a  difficult 
problem  for  bee-keepers.  Mr.  Holmberg 
thinks  he  has  succeeded  in  solving  it  and 
he  says  that  he  has  so  far  been  entirel} 
successful. 

He  practices  Doolittle's  plan  in  raising 
queens.  His  nuclei  are  supported,  not 
only  with  nursing  bees  Init  with  a  good 
supply  of  drones.  He  removes  the  nu- 
cleus to  his  cellar  where  he  leaves  it  well 
supplied  with  hone}'  for  about  three  days. 
He  then,  at  5;30  p.  m.,  after  all  outside 
drones  have  returned  to  the  hives,  brings 
out  his  nucleus,  when  the  virgin  queen 
and  drones  will  at  once  rush  out  for  a 
flight  after  their  long  confinement. 
After  their  return  the  queen  is  examined 
and  if  she  does  not  show  evidence  of 
having  met  the  drones,  the  operation  is 
repeate(i  and  she  is  given  another  chance 
at  the  same  hour  on  the  following  day. 

All  bee-keepers  know  that,  as  a  rule, 
drones  do  not  fly  in  the  forenoon.  Us- 
ually they  commence  to  fly  about  one 
o'clock,  and  very  seldom  fl}'  after  three 
o'clock.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  safe  to 
assume  that  no  drones  are  in  flight  after 
5:30,  P.  M.  If  drones  and  queens  can  be 
induced  to  fly  after  that  hour,  and  the 
latter  will  become  fertile  from  such 
flights,  it  looks  as  though  we  might  have 
queens  mated  with  any  strain  of  drones 
that  we  desire,  if  we  will  only  follow  the 
plan  described  b}'  Mr.  Whitney. 
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Somewhere,  loii<(  a.no,  t)ut  just  when 
and  where  I  camiot  remember,  I  read  of 
some  man  who  followed  a  plan  similar  to 
that  described  above.  The  bees  were  not 
carried  into  tlie  cellar,  imt  kept  shut  in 
the  hive  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  then 
induced  to  fly  bj-  feeding;  Ihe  nuclei  warm 
honey.  To  me,  the  cellar  plan  looks 
more  feasible;  as  the  long  confinement  in 
the  cool  cellar,  so  suddenly  ended  by 
carrying  the  bees  into  light  and  warmth, 
would.  I  should  think,  lead  to  an  imme- 
diate flight  of  workers,  drones  and  virgin 
(lueens. 

Honey   Quotations. 

The  following  rales  for  grading  honey  were 
adop»e<l  by  the  North  American  Bee  Keepers' 
Association,  at  its  Wasliington  meeting,  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  quotations  are  made  according 
to  these  rnles. 

Fancy.— .\]1  sections   to  be  well  filled  ;  comlis 

traight,  of  even  thicknews.  und   firmly  attached 

to  all  foar  sides;  bt>th  wood  and  combnnsoiled 

by  travel-stain,  or  otherwise  ;  all  the  cells  sealed 

except  the  row  of  cells  next  the  wood. 

No.  1.— .\11  sections  well  filled,  but  combs  un- 
even or  crooked,  detacheil  at  the  bottom,  or 
with  but  few  cells  unsealed  ;  both  wood  and 
comb  uusoiled  by  travel  stain  or  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
accordingto  color,  nsing  the  terms  white, amber 
and  dark.  That  is,  there  will  be  "  fancy  white," 
!^o.  1,   dark."  etc. 


KANS.\S  CITY.— We  quote  as   follows:     No.  i 
white.  15:  fancy  amber,    14;   No.    i   amber,    13^^; 
fancy  dark,  13;  Xo.  i  dark  12:  white,  extracted,  6; 
amber  5',;  dark,  4  to  4'/;:  beeswax,  25. 
C.  C.  CL,EM()NS  CO., 

May.  15.         423  Walnut  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CI,F,VEIvAXD,  O.  —  We  quote  as  follows: 
Fancy  white,  13  to  14;  No.  i  while,  12  to  13;  fancy 
anilier,  10  to  11;  Xo.  i  amber,  9  to  lo;  white,  e.x- 
tracted,  7  to  7^. 

A.  B.  WII.LIAM.S  &  CO. 

Ma}-.   13.    80  &  82  Broadwaj-.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


'  CHICAGO,  in,.— Fancy  13:  Xo.  i  white,  n  to 
12;  fancy  anit)er,  10  lo  11:  Xo.  i  amber,  8  to  9; 
fancy  dark,  9;  Xo.  i  dark,  7  to  S:  white  extracted, 
6  to  S;  amber,  5  to  7:  dark.  5  to ''.     Beeswax,    27. 


May.  13. 


R.  A.  BIRXKTT  &  Co., 

163  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


nrFF.\I.,0,  N.  Y.  —The  honey  sea.son  may 
be  considered  closed  for  the  present.  A  few 
stray  lots  of  old  honey  are  selling  at  from  6  to  S 
cent's.  There  is  no  s'trictly  fancy  here.  .\  little 
would  probably  bring  11' or  12  cents.  Some 
fancy  pure  t>eeswax  is  wanted  at  al>out  30  cents 
per  pound  in  small  cakes. 

B.^TTERSOX  &  CO. 
May    13.       167  &  169  Scott   St.,  Buffalo,  X.  Y 


CIIIC.\GO,  111. — Wc  Iiave  "  customer  who  will 
buy  fancy  white  conih  honey,  and  pay  i4cts; 
a  pound,  but  it  iinist  be  fancy  I'n  tvery  particular. 
No.  1  white  is  selling  at  12  to  13:  Xo.  i  amber,  10 
II.  Extracted  is  scarce,  and  sells  at  from  6  to  8, 
according  to  package  and  quality. 

S.  T.  FISH  &  CO., 
May.  12.  1S9  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


BUEFAIyO.  N.  Y. — Honey  has  sold  slower  since 
the  first  of  January  than  I  ever  knew  it  to  sell  at 
this  time  ot  the  year.  I  quote  as  follows:  fancy 
white,  11^  to  12?  Xo.  I  white,  11  to  11  Vi;  fancy 
amber,  10  to  11;  No.  i  amber,  9  to  10;  fancy  dark, 
8  to  8J4;  white,  extracted,  7  to  7J4;  amber,  6  to  7; 
dark,  5  to  6;  beeswax,  28  to  30. 

W.  C.  TOWNSEND, 
Jan.  25.  86  West  Market  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK. — Extracted  honey  is  in  good  de- 
mand; and  we  would  advise  our  friends  in  the 
South  to  let  the  new  crop  come  along.  Beeswax 
quiet,  and  likely  to  drop.  We  quote  as  follows: 
fancy  white.  12;  Xo.  i  white,  11;  fancy  amber,  9 
lo  10;  No.  I  amber,  9;  white,  e.vlracted,  7  to  7'/!-; 
amber,  6^  to  7;  dark,  5  to  5V3;  beeswax,  26  to  27. 
HII.DRETH  &  SEC.ELKEN, 

May  15.  120  West  Broadwaj',  New  York, 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.— Our  market  has  never 
been  in  better  condition,  for  handling  both  hon- 
ey and  wa.x,  so  far  as  stock  in  hand  is  concerned. 
We  would  suggest  to  .Southern  shippers  of  ex- 
tracted honey  the  advisability  of  letting  it  come 
forward.  At  this  writing  we  have  en  route  sev- 
eral shipments  of  new,  .Southern  extracted. 

Our  market  has  dropped  off  slightly  on  wax, 
although  there  is  a  steady  demand. 

We  do  not  expect  much  more  trade  in  comb 
hoiiej' until  the  new  crop  begins  to  arrive  in  early 
fall.  We  quote  as  follows  :  Fancy  white,  i2!/2  to 
13U;  No.  I,  white,  1154  to  12;  fair  vvhite,  9J4  to  10% 
fancy  buckwheat,  S  to  9;  No.  1  buckwheat,  7  to  8; 
fair  isuckwheat,  6'/2  to  7. 

Extracted  honey,  Florida  white,  7^  to  7^4; 
light,  amber,  6V2  to  7;  amber,  6  to6J^.  Other 
.Southern,  fancy,  per  gallon,  65  to  70;  fair,  60  10 
65;  good,  52"/2  to  58.     Beeswax,  27  to  28. 

Write  us  before  shipping. 

FRANCIS  H.  I<EGGETT  &  CO. 
April  25.       W.  Broadway,  Franklin  &  Varick  .Sts. 


THE 

A.  /.  ROOT  CO.. 

JO  VINE  ST.,   RHILADEL.PHIA,  PA 

BEE  -  SURRLIES. 

Direct  steamboat  and  railroad  lines  to  all 
points.    We    want    to   save   you    freight. 

If  You  Wish   Neat,  Artistic 


Have  it  Doqe  at  the  Review. 
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Several  times  in  my  life  have  I  seriously  con- 
sidered the  idea  of  attempting  the  developement 
of  a  superior  strain  of  bees.  I  knew  that  it 
would  require  years  of  careful,  patient,  persist- 
ent work  in  the  waj'  of  selection,  crossing,  test- 
ing, etc.,  and  there  have  always  .seemed  to  be 
too  many  other  irons  in  the  fire  for  me  to  make 
room  for  this  one.  Sometime  I  may  make  the 
attempt;  at  present,  however,  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  one  man,  by  giving  twenty  j'ears  of  his  life 
to  the  work,  has  met  with  a  fair  measure  of  suc- 
cess. I  have  reference  to  the  breeder  mentioned 
in  my  last  advertisement  of  .superior  stock.  Be- 
ing a  little  curious  to  know  along  what  lines  he 
had  worked,  I  asked  him  to  tell  me,  and  from 
his  letter  I  make  the  following  extract: — 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  my  strain  of  Italians, 
I  would  say  that  they  were  developed  by  selec- 
tion and  crossing.  The  first  Italian  queen  that 
I  ever  possessed  was  of  the  Thos.  G.  Newman 
stock.  The  next  was  of  A.  I.  Root's  red-clover 
stock;  purcha.sed  in  1881.  In  18S2,  I  purchased 
one  of  friend  Root's  best  imported  queens,  for 
which  I  paid  $6.00.  She  was  a  valuable  queen, 
indeed;  producing  workers  which  were  hardy 
and  regular  hustlers  for  gathering  honey.  I 
stocked  my  apiary  with  her  daughters,  saving 
only  a  few  queens  of  the  other  stock  to  furnish 
drones.  This  gave  me  a  direct  cross,  which,  I 
think,  is  the  secret  of  my  success. 

In  1S83  I  found  one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
Root  imported  queen  far  out  -  stripping  every- 
thing in  the  yard  in  the  way  of  honey-gath- 
ering and  comb-building;  and  her  bees  cap- 
ped their  honey  so  white  that  it  made  it  ap- 
pear the  most  beautiful  comb  honey  I  ever 
saw.  In  this  cjueen  I  had  an  acquisition.  I  used 
her  as  a  breeding  queen.  Her  bees  were  not  as 
handsome  as  the  Newman  stock;  but  beautiful 
HONEY  attracted  my  eye  and  pocket-book  more 
than  fancy  bees. 

Permit  me  to  say  right  here  that  I  fear  that 
about  nine  out  of  every  ten  queen  breeders  make 
the  mistake  of  breeding  for  color;  sacrificing 
business  qualities. 

I  love  to  look  at  the  beautiful,  golden,  five- 
banded  Italians;  and  I  wish  that  they  were  as 
good  for  business  as  the  regular  three-banded 
Italians;  but  I  have  tried  them  and  found  them 
sadly  wanting. 

The  queen  from  which  I  am  now  breeding  is  a 
wonderful  queen,  to  say  the  least.  Her  bees  are 
excellent  honej'-gatherers;  and  came  through 
the  past  .severe  winter  in  fine  shape;  and  are  now 
just  HooMiNC.  I  would  not  part  with  this  queen 
for  One  Hundrfd  Dollars  ! 

This  breeder  has  always  advertised  in  a  mod- 
e.st,  quiet,  unassuming  sort  of  way,  nothing  in 
proportion  to  what  the  quality  of  his  .stock  would 


have  warranted,  and  at  la.st  I  have  decided  that  I 
can  help  him.  and  benefit  my  readers,  at  a  prof- 
it to  myself,  by  advertising  these  bees  in  a  man- 
ner befittingly  energetic. 

The  price  of  these  queens  will  be  $1.50  each. 
This  may  seem  like  a  high  price,  but  the  man 
who  paj-s  it  will  make  dollars  where  this  breed- 
er and  myself  make  cents;  and  when  you  come 
to  read  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  .sold, 
it  will  not  seem  so  high.  The  queens  sent  out 
will  all  be  young  queens,  just  beginning  to  lay, 
but,  as  there  are  no  black  bees  in  the  vicinitj',  it 
is  not  likely  that  any  will  prove  impurelj-  mated. 
If  anj-  queen  should  prove  to  be  impurely  mat- 
ed, another  will  be  sent  free  of  charge.  .Safe 
arrival  in  first-class  condition  will  be  guaranteed. 
Instructions  for  introducing  will  be  sent  to  each 
purchaser,  and  if  these  instructions  are  followed, 
and  the  queen  is  lost,  another  will  be  sent  free 
of  charge.  This  is  not  all;  if,  at  any  time  within 
two  years,  a  purchaser,  for  any  reason  wh.\t- 
EVER,  is  not  satisfied  with  his  bargain,  he  can 
return  the  queen,  and  his  money  will  be  refund- 
ed, and  50  cents  extra  sent  to  pay  him  for  his 
trouble.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  purchaser  runs 
NO  RISK  WH.\TEVER.  If  a  quceii  does  not  arrive 
in  good  condition,  another  is  sent.  If  he  loses  her 
in  introducing,  another  is  sent.  If  she  should 
prove  impurely  mated,  another  is  sent.  If  the 
queen  proves  a  poor  layer,  or  the  stock  does  not 
come  up  to  the  expectations,  or  there  is  .■^nv  re.T- 
son  wliy  the  bargain  is  not  satisfactory,  the 
queen  can  be  returned  and  the  money  will  be  re- 
funded, and  the  customer  fairly  well  paid  for  his 
trouble.  I  could  not  make  thi.slasl  promi.se  if  I  did 
not  KNOW  that  the  stock  is  really  superior. 

I  said  that  the  price  would  be  ;?i.5o  each.  There 
is  only  one  condition  under  which  a  queen  w^ill 
be  sold  for  a  less  price,  and  that  is  in  connection 
with  an  advance  subscription  to  the  Review. 
Anj'  one  who  has  already  paid  me,  or  who  will 
pay  me,  Ji.oo  for  the  Re\-iew  for  1S99,  can  have  a 
queen  for  Ji.oo.  Of  cour.se,  all  arrearages  pre- 
vious to  1899  must  be  paid  up  before  this  offer 
will  hold  good.  This  special  offer  is  made  with  a 
view  to  the  getting  of  new  subscribers,  and  as 
an  inducement  to  old  subscribers  to  pay  up  all 
arrearages  and  to  pay  in  advance  to  the  end  of 
the  j^ear. 


W.  Z,   HUTCHINSON,   FLINT,   MICHIGAN. 
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H  (3orr)b 


HONEY 

And  its  produclion  interest  the 
practical  bee  keeper  more  than 
anything  else  connected  with 
his  bnsiness.  To  have  the  best 
bees,  hives,  supers,  foundation 
and  implements,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  use  them  in  se- 
curing the  most  comb  honey 
with  the  least  labor,  is  that  for 
which  he  strives;  and  it  was  to 
aid  him  in  this  attainment  that 
Advan'ced  Bee  Ctlture  was 
written — -it  is  the  one,  grand, 
central  idea  kept  in  view  from 
the  first  to  the  last  of  its  thirty- 
two  chapters. 

Price  of  the  book,  50  cts.;  the 
Review  one  year  and  the  book 
for  51-25. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHIMSOM, 


GOLDEN 

Italian  Uueeiis,  vvarranted  ])ure- 
ly  mated,  sunt  by  return  mail, 
and  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed,  at  75  cts.  each;  or 
six  for  14.00.  Selected  queens, 
|r.oo  each:  or  six  foa  I5.00. 
After  July  i,  single  warranted 
cjueen,  50  cts,;  six  for  #2.75;  se- 
lected, single  queen,  75  cts.;  six 
for  f4.c)o.  Specially  low  price 
on   large     orders. 

I  have  had  eleven  years  of  ex- 
perience, and  know  what  good 
queens  are.  My  queens  are  pro- 
lific, and  their  workers  industri- 
ous, as  well  as  beautiful  to  look 
upon;  as  hundreds  of  testimoni- 
als abundantly  prove.  I  shall 
run  1,200  nuclei;  and  employ 
the  most  scientific  methods. 

H.  G.  QUIRIN, 

ParKertowHi  Ohio. 

6-99-6t      M.  O.  Office,  Belleuue. 


lu'" 


.in 


A\.  H.  HUiST  &  SON, 

Hnve  a  Full  Line  of  Root's 
Hives  and  Other  Supplies. 
Unless  you  Order  Your  Ooods 
Now,  why,  it  will  be  too  Late 
Hfo  Secure  the  Best  Results; 
Qr  That  Means  a  loss  of  Honey. 
S<>  he  Ready  for  Your  Bees,  and 
Order  all  of  Your  Supplies 
N'>w.    Send  for  Our  Catalo,i(. 

r\.  H.  HUMT  6-  soys,  B<?ll   Branch,   A\ich. 
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A  beautiful  present 
with  every  order.  The 
cheapest  ])l;ice in  Mich, 
to  l)uy  sui)])lies.  Send 
for  explanatory  price- 
li.st.  \V.  D.  SOl'KR, 
Box 565  Jackson,  Mich. 


Has  Arrived. 

The  time  lias  now  arrived,  when  bee-keepers 
are  looking  ont  for  tlieir  queens,  and  supplies, 
and  your  name  on  a  postal  card,  will  bring  you 
prices  of  queens,  bees,  nuclei,  bee  supplies,  and  a 
catalogue  giving  full  particulars,  with  a  full 
treatise,  on  hrnv  to  rear  queens,  and  bee-kepping 
for  profit,  and  a  sample  copy  of  "The  Southland 
Queen,"  the  only  bee  paper  published  in  the 
South.     All  free  for  the  asking.  3-99-tf 

THEjnNNIB  ATCHLHY  CO., 

Beeville,  Bee  Co.  Texas. 

Some 

Odds  and  Ends 

That  Will  be  Sold  Cheap. 

For  a  dozen  or  more  years  Mr  M.  S.  West  of 
this  place  dealt  in  bee-keeper's  supplies.  Since 
his  death,  two  years  ago,  his  daughter  has  en- 
deavored to  close  out  his  stock  of  goods,  and 
has  succeeded  to  large  extent.  There  are  still 
a  few  odds  and  ends,  and  she  has  brought  them 
to  me  and  loft  them  for  me  to  sell.  Here  is  a 
list  of  the  articles  with  prices  at  which  they 
will  bo  sold. 

One  ten-inch  foundation  mill,  (second- 
hand) Root's,  (one  of  "recent  make)  dip- 
ping tank,  etc.    in    good  order l.i.OO 

Three    Woodcock  foundation  fasteners, 

each,  75 

Eighty  seven  entrance  guards,  oacli, O.i 

Tliirteen  Porter  Bee  Escapes 2.25 

Thirty-three  .Simplicity  liives.  in  the  flat, 
sidosi  ends,  covers  and  tin  rabbetts  but  no 

frames  nor  bottom  boards,  each _. 40 

Send  all  orders  to  W.  Z   Hdtohinson. 
Flint,  Mich. 


Golden 
Queens, 

~,o  cts.    each,  si.\ 

for  $2.75:  or  55.00  a 

doz.  Tested  queens 

double  these  prices 

Spring  Hill,   Kansas. 

ition  the  Reuieui. 


THE    MONITOR 

PAPER  FILE 

Binds  s.'CLU"cd\'  and  neatly  all 
periodicals.  Preserve  your  pa- 
pers, magazines,  pamphlets, 
bulletins,  music  &c.,  by  bind- 
ing them  together  as  vou  get 
them-  Each  new  number  filed 
quickly  and  easily.  Will  bind 
52  numbers  of  anv  periodical 
aggregating  1000  or  fewer  pa- 
ges. All  lengths  from  6  to  28 
inches.  Light  and  handsome. 
PRICE.-AII  sizes  12  inches  and 
under  12  cents;  o\er  12  inches 
one  cent  per  inch.  When  want- 
ed by  mail  add  one  cent  for 
each  5  inches  or  fraction  there- 
of. 

For  sale  by  the  Publisher 
->f  this  paper. 


Bee  keepers  should  send  for  our 

'97    CATALOG. 

We   furnish  a  full  line  of  s  ipplios   at   regular 

prices.    Our  specialty  is  Cook's  Complete  hive. 

J.  H.  M   COOK.  62  Cortland  St. ,  N.  Y.  City 

^If-itse  me. ition   the   Review. 


Untested,    75  c  ;  6    for 
'    00;   tested,    $1.00;   6 
for      S5.00 ;     breeders 
<^^^^«^«»^^*^»      $2.00.    The  best  stock, 
imported  or  golden.  W.  H.  L.VWS,  Lavaca,  Ark. 

Pfe.i.s.       .  .    ..  v.l    :h.'    Krview. 


We  are  headquarters  for  the 

Albino   ©ees, 

the  best  in  the  world.  If  you  are  looking  for  the 
bees  that  gather  the  mo.st  honey,  and  are  the 
gentlest  of  all  bees  to  handle,  buy  the  Albino.  I 
can  f\irnish  the  Italian,  but  orders  stand  50  to  i 
in  favor  of  the  Albino.  I  manufacture  and  fur- 
nish supplies  generally.     Send  for  circular. 


S.  WALEHTinE, 


3-99-3t 


Hagcrstown,  Md. 


Holy  y-m  CHOICE  t&-\  Golden 
land;  OUEENS.  s Italian 


«<*««-«*«  ».»»»»»^» 


Mv  1899  circular  is  free;  and  "Jones 
he  pays  the  freight"  on  it.  I'll  tell 
you  more  ne.xt  time. 

E    R.  JONES. 


.3-98-12t 


Milano,  Texas 
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ReCvSwax 
Extractor. 

The  only  Bet-s  Wax  l^xlraclor  in 
the  world  that  will  extract  all  the 
wax  from  old  coinhs  rapidly  by 
steam.  Send  for  desciij^tive  illns 
t rated  catalogue. 

C.  G.  FERRIS, 
South  Coluuihin,  N.  Y. 


Patented  Ocl 


Oueens: 


I'litested.  Italian,  Ji.oo 
each,  .\flcr  July  I,  yocts.; 
3  for  J2. IX).  Tested,  $1.25 
each.  Catalog  free.  Theo. 
Uender,  Canton,  Ohio. 


Phase  mention   the  Bevi*- 


—If  you  are  Roing  to— 


RlJY  A  BUZZ -SAW, 

write  to  the  editor  of  tlie  ItEVIEW.  He  has  a 
new  Harncs  saw  to  sell  and  would  be  glad  to 
make  you  liappy  by  telling  you  the  price  at 
wl  ich  he  would  Boll  it. 


If 


4-!W-lf 


.♦'Our  Prices 


are  worth  look- 
ing at  We  are 
makiiigthenew 

Champion    Chaff   Hive 

with  dovi>tMih'il  body  and  supers 
andufnll  line  oilier  Supplies,  and  wo 
are  selling  them  ciik.M'.  A  postal  sent 
•■'>ra  pri.e  list  in^iy  save  you  8  $  $  S. 
K.  JI.SCH.MIDT&CO.. 
Hox  1*<7  ISheboygan,  Wis. 


—  If  yiiu  wish  the  best.  low-priced  — 

TYPE  -   WRITER, 

Write  to  the  editor  of  the  Kbview.  Jle  had  an 
Oclell,  taken  in  payment  for  advertising,  and  he 
would  lie  pleased  to  Hi-nd  descriptive  circulars 
or  to  corresr>ond  with  any  one  thinking  of  buy- 
ing such  a  machine. 


1899  Queens  1899 


For  Business— Queens  for  Strong  Colonies- 
Queens  for  large  surplus.  (Jompetion  in  Quality, 
but  not  in  price. 

If  you  want  queens,  nuclei  or  supplies  at 
bi)tto:n  prices,  sea  1  for  my  illustrated  price 
list.  12-97-tt 

/.  P.  H.  BROWN,  Augusta,  Ga. 


P!easf  mention   the  Reuiew. 


Bee  -  Supplies. 

Root's  goods  at  Root's  prices.  Poii- 
der's  honey  jars.  Prompt  service.  I^ow 
freight.  Catalog  free.  Walter  S.  Ponder, 
512  Mass.  Ave,,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Only  exclusive  bee-supply  lioii.se  in   Ind. 


To    stick    things,  use    MAJOR'S    CEMENT. 
Beware  !  !  !    T^ke  no  subsl  itnte.  2  '.iS-12t 


Best  on  Earth.   19  Years  Without  a  Complaint. 


Smnki;  Kngine 

Doctor 
nipit  ,-or 


(  largest  I 

I, smoker  madej 


F/ir.' 

I'lain  ...      . 

Lift!."  Wonder  (wt.lOoz)     .  2 

Money   Knife 

For  furth'T  description,  send  for  circular 


i  incli  stove 

•i 

■jy. 


«i:i.O>i     mail 

.  $l.M 

V1.0*I—     " 

MO 

(;..■)()-     " 

1.0() 

.').(I0-     " 

Oil 

4.75-      '• 

71) 

4.5IJ-     " 

RO 

•;(>—    •• 

80 

T.  F.  Bl/iGHAA\,  Parwell,   A\icbi9:AP. 
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If  3'0ii  keep  bees,  subscribe 
for  The  Progressive  Bee- 
KeepER,  a  journal  devoted  to 
bees  and  hone}-.  Fift}-  cents 
a  3'ear.  Sample  cop}-  free. 
Also  illustrated  catalogue  of 
bee-keepers'  supplies. 

Address  Leahv  Mfg.  Co., 
Higginsville,  Mo.;  or  at  1730 
South  i3tli  St.,  Omaha,  Neb.; 
or  at  404  Broadway,  East  St. 
Louis,  Illinois. 


<^ 


i®.ll 


I 

i 
i 

I 


Bce-Supplies. 

We  have  the  best  equiped 
factory  in  the  West.  Capacity, 
one  carload  a  da\-.  We  carry  the 
larj^est  stock  and  greatest  varie- 
ty of  everythinjf  needed  in  the 
apiary,  assuring  Best  Goods 
at  the  I^owest  Prices,  and 
prompt  shipment.  Illustrated 
catalogue,  72  pages,  free. 

We  also  niaiinfacture  tanks  of  ei- 
ther wood  or  galvanized  steel,  all 
sizes,  any  form,  and  for  all  purposes, 
rrice  list  free,     .\ddrcss 

E.  K^etelimep,  Red  Oak,  loa. 


Of^DER 


ERf^liY. 


There  are  indications  that  the 
demand  for  supplies  will  be  verv 
large  this  season,  and  everyone 
should  order  as  early  as  possible. 
We  have  large  facilities  for  man- 
ufacturing all  kinds  of  Bee- 
Ket'j>ers'  Siijtiflies,  and 
will  serve  our  customers  as 
(jnickly  as  possble. 

Falcon  sections  are  tlte  finest 
made.  1.S99  catalogue  readv 
I'eb.  1st.  Copy  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bce-Kcepcr  (  20  pages  ) 
sent  free.      .\<ldress 

W.  T.  Falconer  A\fg.  60., 

J.\Mi;STO\VN,    N.  V. 


Page  8t  liyon, 

Mfg.    Co. 

Heui  liondon,  Wis. 


Nearness  to  pine  and  bass- 
wood  forests,  the  possession  of 
a  saw  -  mill  and  factory  fully 
equiped  with  the  best  of  ma- 
chinery, and  years  of  expe- 
rience, all  cond)ine  to  en 
able  this  firm  to  furnish  the 
best  goods  at  lowest  prices. 
Send  for  circular,  and  see  the 
prices  on  a  full  line  of  supplies. 


Ho  Fish-Bone 

Is  ap])arent  in  cond;  honey  when 
the  Van  Deusen,  flat  -  bottom 
foundation  is  used.  This  style 
of  foundation  allows  the  making 
of  a  more  uniform  article,  hav- 
ing a  c'cry  thin  base,  with  the 
surplus  wax  in  the  side  -  walls, 
where  it  can  be  utilized  by  the 
bees.  Then  the  bees,  in  chang- 
ing the  base  of  the  cells  to  the 
natural  shape,  work  over  the 
wax  to  a  certain  extent;  and  the 
result  is  a  cond>  that  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  that  built 
wholly  by  tlie  bees.  Being  so 
thin,  one  ])ound  will  fill  a  large 
nundicr  of  sections. 

All  the  Trouble  of  wiring 
brood  frames  can  be  avoided  by 
using  the   Van    I)eu.sen    wired. 

Send   for   circular;  price   list, 
and  samples  of  foimdation. 
U.    Vnr<    DEUSEIM, 

Sl'KOlT    I'.KOOK,   N.   Y 
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Hyde's   specialties  are   the 

Italians  from  the  best  l)ree<lers, 
and  the  Holy  Lands  frotn  best 
imported  stock — the  best  that 
knowledge  and  years  of  experi- 
ence can  possibly  produce.  Un- 
tested queens  of  either  race,  75 
cts. ;  tested,  I1.50.  Discounts 
on  quantities. 

Root's  goods  at  bed  rock  pri- 
ces, to  reduce  stock.  The  Hyde- 
SchoU  separators  are  the  l>e.st 
out — try  them.  Our  motto  : 
"prompt  service." 

Address,  and  make  orders 
payable  to 

O.  P.  HYDn  &  SON, 

6-99-3t  Hutto,  Texas. 


This  is  the  (jrij^^inal  <)ne-])iece 
section-man  who  furnishes  one- 
piece  sections  as  follows  :  — 

500  sections,  f  1.50;  1,000  for 
I2.50;  3,000  for  f6.75;  5,000  for 
$10.00;   10,000  for  1 1 7.50. 

No.  2  sections  are  not  made 
to  order,  1)ut  when  in  stock  are 
sold  at  lii.50  per  M. 

/.  FORNCROOK, 

Watertown,  Wisconsin. 


Listen  !  Take 

my    advice 

and  buy  your 

bee     supplies  i 

of    August 

Weiss;  he  has 

tons  and  tons  of  the  ver}'  finest 


ever  made;  and  he  sells  it  at 
prices  that  defy  competition! 
Working  wax  into  foundation  a 
specialty.  Wax  wanted  at  26 
cents  cash,  or  28  cents  in  trade, 
l.'liverel  ere.  Millions  of 
Sections — polished  on  both 
sides.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
on  a  full  line  of  Supplies- 
Send  for  catalogue  and  be  your 
own  judge.  AUG.  WMISS, 
Hortonville,  Wisconsin. 


Of  INIt.  Pleasant,  Mich.,  has 
his  own  saw-mill,  and  a  factory 
fully  ecjuiped  wtth  the  latest 
machinery,  located  right  in  a 
]3iueand  basswood  region,  and 
can  furnish  hives,  sections, 
frames,  separators,  ship])ing 
cases,  elc,  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble ]irices.  Making  his  own 
fouudalion  enables  him  to  sell 
very  close.  Send  for  samples 
and  prices  before  buying,  and 
see  how  you  may  save  money, 
time  and  freight.  Bee-keepers' 
su])plies  of  all  kinds  kept  in 
stock.  5-99-3! 
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Violin  for  Sale. 


1  am  advertiHii'K  for  tlit>  well  known  maiin- 
facturers  of  iniiHical  iiist riimfiilH.  Jno.  I'. 
StratloiiA  Still,  of  New  York,  aud  taking  iii,\ 
l>  ly  in  musical  morclianili8i>.  1  have  now  on 
liaiiil  a  tiud  violin  outfit  cotisistiug  of  violin, 
l)ow  and  case.  The  violin  iw  a  "  Stradiuarius.  " 
Kfil,  French  finish,  hish  polish,  and  real  ebony 
frimniin^s,  price  $14.'>)().  Tlii>  bow  is  of  the  fin- 
est snakowooil,  ebony  fro^,  lined,  inlaid  (  pearl 
liried  dot  )  pearl  lined  slide,  (ierman  silver 
shieht,  ebony  screw-head,  (ierinan  silver  ferules, 
and  pearl  dot  in  the  end,  price  f  2., W  The  case 
is  wood  with  curv(>(l  top,  varnished,  full-lined, 
with  pockets,  and  furnished  with  brass  hooks, 
anil  handles  and  lock,  price  S^.-'iO.  This  makes 
the  entire  outfit  wortli  an  even  $20.00.  It  is  ex- 
actlythe  same  kind  of  an  outfit  that  my  daugh- 
ter has  been  nsin^  the  past  year  with  the  best  of 
satisfaction  to  herself  and  teachers.  Her  violin 
has  a  more  powerfnl,  rich  tone  than  some  in- 
striiments  here  that  cost  several  times  as  mnch. 
I  wish  to  sell  this  ou  fit,  and  would  accept  one- 
half  nice,  white  extracted  honey  in  payment,  the 
balance  cash.  It  will  be  sent  on  a  five  (lays' 
trial,  and  if  not  entirely  satisfactory  can  be  re 
turned  and  the  purchase  money  will  be  refunded. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


G.  Bf  •  LONG,  Cedar  Mines.  Iowa,  manu- 
facturer  of  and  dealer  in  Apiarian  Supplies. 
Send  for  circular.  1-96-6 

Please  mention  the  Peaiew. 


I  am  advertising  for  B.  F.  Stratton  & 
Son,  mu.sic  dealers  of  New  York,  and 
taking  my  pay  in 

MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 

I  have  already  bought  and  paid  for  in 
this  way  a  guitar  and  violin  for  my  girls, 
a  flute  for  myself,  and  one  or  two  guitars 
for  some  of  my  subscribers.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  buying  an  instrument  of  any 
kind,  I  should  be  glad  to  send  you  one  on 
trial.  If  interested,  write  me  for  des- 
criptive circular  and  price  list,  saying 
what  kind  of  an  instrument  you  are 
thinking  of  getting. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 

Reared  from  imported  moth- 
ers, warranted  purely  mated, 
75  cents  each.  Breeders, 
I  25  each.  No  better  stock  to  be  had  at 
Send  for  catalogue  of  queens 
DEANES  &  MINER;  Ronda,  N.  C. 


QUEENS 


any  price, 
and  bees. 


B      H^ake  Voup  Own  Hives. 


\ 


3ee  -  Keepers 

Will  save  money  by 
usiti','-  our  Foot  Pow- 
er Saw  in  making- 
their  hives,  sections 
and  boxes. 

Machines    on  trial. 
Send  for    Catalog-ue. 

W.F.&JNO.  BARNES  CO., 

:«4  Ruby  St., 

Rock  ford,     Ills. 


11-98  I2t 


^- 
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WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 


Wi)rkin«  wax  into  fnuudatioii.  for  cash,  a 
sp-cialty.  llivcM,  Sections,  and  a  full  lino  of 
Supplier.  Tiic  l)eht  of  t-vers  thing.  Write  for 
('al.iloK,  with  pric- B.  anil  r^ainpluK  of  Founda- 
tion and  Sections.  I'eeswax  always  wanted  for 
casii  oi-  I  rade. 

GUS.  DITTMER, 

10-!»7-li;t  Augusta,  Wis. 

Ttic  A.  I.  Rfot  Co;s  Ml  ^'^:^i^u. 


TA  1  /  \  Ready  UOW, 

harly  Uueens,  ^^^^^^i^ 

^        ^  '     75  cents  each, 

six  for  ^.25;  in  May,  six  for  $3.75.  For  particu- 
lars, send  for  circulars.  Two  yards  and  the  ear- 
liest location  in  the  United  States. 


4-99-tf 


/.  B.  CASE,  rort  Orange,  Fla. 


I  have  several  hundred 

QUEEN    CAGES 

of  different  styles  and  sizes,  madi'  li.\  ( '.  \\  . 
(lostellow.  and  1  should  be  pleased  to  send  h-ain- 
ples  and  prices  to  any  infendiuK  to  liuy  cage> 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson.  Flint.  .Mi.i, 


A.  D.  D.  Wood,  who  has  had  twenty  years  of 
experience  in  the  mannfacture  of  comb  founda- 
tion and  llie  rearing  of  queens  is  actain  manufac- 
turing 

Bee-Ksepers'  Supplies, 

at  Ivansing,  Midi.     Von  can  have  his  circular  for 
the  asking.     Write  now.  3-99-tf 


0 


ver  500 


3-99-5t 


P  R  E  M  I  U  M  S 

won  last  year  on 
niv  liar  red,  .and 
white  P.  Rocks,  I.'t  liialiiiias,  Hl'k  Min- 
orcas.  White,  13nff,  and  Brown  I^eghorns. 
Stock  for  .sale.  Kggs,  $1.00  for  13;  $2  go 
for  30:  J5.00  for  100.     .Send  for  circular. 

CHAS.  RUM,  Minerva,  Ohio. 


Kor  r  i  ])  ])i  ,. 
cross  -  cuti 
niitering, 
ing,  grooviii 
iiig,    boring, 
sawing,  edge  inold- 
lug,    beading    etc. 
Full  line  of  foot  and 
hand      power    ma- 
chinery.    .Send  for  catalogue  A.  1-99-12! 
Seneca  Falls  Mfg.  Co. 

48  Water  .St.,  .Seneca  Falls  N.  Y. 

"lease  mtmtion  the  Keuieiu 


Free 

W.    D.SOPER, 


Bee  Books  and  sub- 
seriptioiis  to  Bee  Jour- 
nals given  with  orders 
for  .Supplies.  .Sections, 
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BASSWOOD. 


Thi;   nrandest  of    Floney    Plants    is    Passing 
Away.       Planting    it    for    Honey 
Not  Profitaliie.      One    Little 
Suggestion. 


W.  Z.  HVTCHINSON. 


^  (len  :  standing 
so  stately,  growing 
so  gracefnlly,  and 
w  iiving  your  wide- 
-jirt-ading  boughs; 
with  what  gar- 
l.inds  of  gold  are 
v(»u  crowned  king 
"f  the  honey  har- 
vest !  To  stand  in 
an  apiary  at  mid- 
day, when  the  nectar  all  but  drips  from 
your  waxy,  fragrant  petals,  and  watch  the 
bees  as  they  leave  their  hives  with  quick, 
upward  sweeps,  and  return  so  heavily  la- 
den that  many  fall  short  of  the  entrance, 
rest  a  moment,  and  then  crawl  wearily  in ; 
to  find  each  breath  actu.dlv  redolent  with 


the  aroma  of  newly  gathered  nectar;  to 
look  up  and  see,  clearh-  outlined  against 
the  blue  sky,  an  intricate,  mazy  network 
of  dark,  circling  lines  drawn  b}'  the  busy 
workers  as  they  eagerly  go  and  come;  to 
listen  to  the  myriads  of  tiny  w'ings;  to 
thus  stand,  and  gaze,  and  listen,  is  to  have 
come  stealing  over  one  a  feeling  of  enthu- 
siastic admiration.  To  open  the  hives, 
and  find  super  after  super  full  of  dainty, 
white  combs  glistening  with  their  wealth 
of  rich  honey  that  awaits  only  the  snowy- 
capping  before  being  added  to  the  rapidly 
growing  pile  in  the  honey-house — all  this 
is  the  acme  of  bee-keeping  bliss. 

Pictures  must  have  their  shadows  as 
well  as  their  "high  lights;"  and  the  one 
that  I  have  drawn  is  no  exception.  When 
I  began  bee-keeping,  some  twenty  or 
more  years  ago,  my  bees  enjoyed  an  un- 
limited basswood-range;  some  of  the  trees 
being  so  near  that  the  orange-like  odor 
from  the  blossoms  was  often  wafted  over 
the  apiary.  Now  it  is  doubtful  if  more 
than  half  a  dozen  basswoods  could  be 
found  within  a  mile  of  that  .spot.  The 
first  few  vears  that  I  kept  bees,  basswood 
furnished  more  honey  than  all  other 
sources  combined;  during  the  la.st  few 
years  it  has  furnished  practically  nothing. 
It  can  all  be  told  in  three  words  "  The 
woodman's  ax.  " 
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From  first  to  last  there  has  been  con- 
siderable talk  about  the  planting  of  bass- 
wood  for  honey,  but,  aside  from  the  plant- 
ing of  a  few  trees  for  shade  or  ornamental 
purposes,  I  know  of  only  one,  real,  prac- 
tical experiment  in  that  line,  and  that  was 
begun  nearly  thirty  years  ago  by  our 
Medina  friend,  Mr.  A.  I.  Root.  Wishing 
to  know  all  of  the  particulars  regarding 
this  experiment,  and  how  it  was  looked 
upon  after  all  these  years  had  passed,  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  E.  R.  Root.  He  turned  the 
letter  over  to  his  father,  who  replied  as 
follows: — 

Our  ten  acres  of  basswood  orchard  were 
planted    in    the    spring   of    1873.     There 
were   about   4000   trees,    and   they    were 
taken   up   from   the   forest.     They    were 
put  about   a   rod   apart,    each   way,    and 
there  was  very    little    trouble   in    getting 
them  to  live.     The  ground  was  cultivated 
for  two  years   after    they    were    put    out. 
No  other  crops  have  been  grown  since  the 
trees  were  planted  on  the  ground;  and,  in 
fact,  it  would  not  be   possible   to   grow  a 
crop  there,  for  many  of  them   are   a   foot 
through  down  near  the  ground.     We  can 
not  tell  exactly  how  many  pounds  of  hon- 
ey this  bit  of  forest  yields;  but  our  apiary 
located  among  the   basswoods   has   given 
a  much  larger  yield   of    honey    than    our 
home  apiary,  about  two  miles  away.     The 
trees  have  never  blossomed   as  fully  as    I 
was  led   to  suppose   they   would   at   the 
present  age.     Almost  every  season   there 
will  be  a  tree  here  and  there  loaded  with 
blossoms;  but  there  will  be  others  that  do 
not  seem  to  blossom  at  all,  or  to    only    a 
limited  extent.     The   piece   of   land   was 
called  very  poor  at  the  time    I    bought  it. 
In  fact,  it  had  l)een   rented  and    crowded 
to  such  an  extent,  without  any    eflfort    to 
improve  the  soil,  that    it   was   considered 
almost  worthless   for   farming   purposes. 
Another  thing,  it  was  low  and    wet,    and 
some  of  the  trees  were  injured,   and  some 
killed  by  water   standing  on    the  ground, 
until  I  took  the  trouble  to   make   ditches 
to  let  off  the  surplus  water  during  a  rainy 
time.     While  the  1)asswood    thrives   best 
near  running  streams,  or  in  springy  places, 
it  will  not  stand  having  its  roots,  for  any 
length  of  time,  in  standing  water.     I  fig- 
ured on  having  the  ground   underdrained 
before  the  trees  were  planted;  but  on  con- 
sulting experts  in   regard    to  the   cost    of 
doing  the  work,  I  decided  it  was  a  more 
expensive  job  than  I  could  afford;    but    I 
am  verv  sorrv  now  that    I    did    not   have 
enough  large  open  ditches  made   to   take 


off  the  surplus  water.  This  was  done 
after  several  years,  when  I  discovered  the 
trees  were   not   making   mtich   headway. 

On  a  few  favored  spots  where  the  water 
could  get  away,  these  large  trees  I  spoke 
of  are  to  be  found;  and  I  think  it  is  these 
that  furnish  the  greater  part  of  the  blos- 
soms. 

A.  I.  Root. 

Accompanying  the  foregoing  was  a  let- 
ter from  E.  R.  Root, from  which  I  make 
the  following  extract:  — 

I  referred  3'our  letter  of  several  days  ago 
about  the  basswood  orchard  to  A.  I.  R.  , 
and  he  has  drawn  off  the  enclosed,  and 
from  this  you  can  get  such  information 
as  you  desire;  but  there  is  one  point  that 
I  think  perhaps  he  has  not  sufficiently  cov- 
ered, and  that  is  that  the  orchard  cannot 
V)e  regarded  as  a  real  success;  doubtless 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  on  poor  ground 
and  not  underdrained,  as  stated  in  the 
type  written  matter.  Anothe'^  thing,  the 
trees  were  allowed  to  let  the  shoots  grow 
around  them.  This,  I  think,  vvas  a  mis- 
take, for  the  main  body  tree  is  little  if  any 
larger  than  some  of  the  shoots  that  seem 
to  have  taken  the  life  and  strength  of  the 
original  tree.  In  late  years  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  there  has  been  more  than  one  tree 
in  a  dozen  that  would  have  any  bloom  on 
it.  If  the  orchard  had  been  planted  on  good 
ground  well  drained,  the  result  I  presume 
would  have  been  different. 

The  only  really  feasible  plan  whereby 
a  bee-keeper  can  secure  basswood  pastur- 
age for  his  bees,  and  be  assured  that  it 
will  not  he  cut  away  in  a  few  years,  is  to 
own  the  land  upon  which  the  basswood 
grows.  I  have  seen  portions  of  the  coun- 
try where  basswoods  were  very  nmnerous. 
I  have  seen  acres,  and  acres, and  acres,  in 
Isabella  Co.,  Michigan,  where  it  seemed 
as  though  one-half  the  trees  were  bass- 
woods.  Even  eighty  acres  of  s//r/i  forest 
would  furnish  an  abundant  basswood  har- 
vest for  a  large  apiary.  Let  no  one  think 
of  going  to  Isabella  Co.  with  the  expect- 
ations of  finding  those  basswoods,  as  they 
have  long  since  passed  away;  but  there 
are  still  some  localities  in  Northern  Mich- 
igan where  lands  well  covered  with  bass- 
woods  can  be  bought  at  low  prices.  To 
me  there  would  be  an  iiulescribable  charm 
in  going  into  one  of  these  northern  coun- 
ties, buying  a  tract  of  ba.sswood,  and   es- 
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tablishing  an  apiary.  Of  course,  I  should 
look  out  for  other  sources  of  pasturaj^e 
aside  from  that  of  basswood;  and  if  the 
basswoods  should  happen  to  be  inter- 
spersed with  sugar  maples,  the  location 
\\ould  be  doubly  sweet. 

Pr.ixT.  Mich.,  May  20,  1S99. 

SELLING  HONEY. 

H(»\v  Primer's  Ink  can    lie  made    lo  help   in 

the  Matter.     Securini;  the  Custom  of 

Wealthy  People. 

C.    DAVENPORT. 


^HE  editor  has  suggested  an  article 
^-^  from  me  upon  the  marketing  of  hon- 
ey; but  so  much  has  already  been  written 
upon  this  subject  by  others  more  able 
than  mvself,  that  I  doubt  if  I  can  say 
anything  new  in  regard  to  the  matter 
that  will  be  of  much  interest  or  benefit  to 
others.  My  own  crop  is  disposed  of  in 
various  ways;  and  I  have  never  found 
nmch  trouble  in  finding  a  market  for 
first-class  honey,  without  the  help  of 
commission  men.  What  dealings  I  hive 
had  with  commission  men,  however, 
have  been  very  satisfactory. 

One  great  difliculty  that  most  of  us 
have  to  contend  with,  in  regard  to  mar- 
keting our  product,  is  the  great  difference 
in  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  honev 
we  get  in  different  seasons.  If  I  could 
get  io,a)o  pounds  each  season,  of  almost 
any  kind  of  honey,  by  once  finding  cus- 
tomers for  that  kind  of  honey,  I  could 
hold  most  of  these  customers  right  along; 
but  if  I  get  that  amount  one  season,  and 
the  next  only  half  the  amount,  and  that, 
])erhaps,  of  a  different  kind,  only  half  of 
the  trade  previously  worked  up  can  be 
held.  So  far  as  buying  of  other  bee- 
keepers, to  hold  the  trade,  is  concerned, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  make  it  pay; 
that  is,  in  a  large  way,  when  selling 
again  at  the  general  market   price.     Two 


years  ago,  through  the  dishonesty  of  a 
bee-keeper,  I  lost  nearly  fifty  dollars  in 
one  transaction  of  this  kind. 

For  the  last  few  years  I  have  not  ped- 
dled, nor  personally  asked  any  private 
individual  or  family  to  buy  honey.  I 
have  quite  a  home-trade,  however,  sell- 
ing annually  at  the  house,  about  three 
hundred  dollars  worth.  Besides  this,  I 
carry  to  families  who  have  for  years 
bought  of  me  a  case  or  two  of  comb 
honey,  or  anywhere  from  20  to  100 pounds 
of  extracted. 

By  far  the  most  eflfective  method  of 
working  up  or  developing  the  home  mar- 
ket that  I  have  found  is  that  of  advertis- 
ing in  the  local  papers;  and  my  own  suc- 
cess in  this  line,  if  success  it  can  be  call- 
ed, is  largely  due  to  this  means.  Of 
course,  it  is  easier  to  sell,  and  to  hold 
customers,  if  one  has  a  first-class  article 
of  white  honey,  but  I  find  little  difficulty 
in  holding  m}*  hotne-trade  with  either 
white,  amber  or  dark.  Whatever  the 
kind,  it  is  ahvays  thick,  and  thoroughly 
ripened  or  cured.  Honev  dew  I  never 
sell;  for  such  as  is  gathered  in  this  local- 
ity would  ruin  any  kind  of  market  if  sold 
for  table  use.  When  I  get  any  of  this 
stuff,  I  .save  it  for  spring  and  summer 
feeding,  and  b}^  this  means  I  am  able, 
some  years,  to  convert  it,  as  it  were,  into 
many  times  its  weight  of  white  honey. 
While  it  usually  causes  great  mortality 
among  bees  when  used  as  winter  food, 
it  appears  to  answer  as  well  for  brood 
rearing  as  the  best  white  honey. 

To  show  what  can  be  done  in  selling 
honey,  by  means  of  local  newspaper 
advertising,  I  will  relate  how  I  disposed 
cf  over  4,0a)  pounds  a  few  years  ago  by 
this  means.  That  year  I  ran  quite  a  num- 
ber of  colonies  for  extracted  honey. 
.\fter  the  white  flow  there  was  considera- 
ble amber  and  dark  surplus  gathered; 
and  I  put  extracting  supers  on  a  large 
number  of  colonies  that  had  been  run 
for  comb  honey  during  the  white  flow. 
.\fter  supplying  my  regular  customers  I 
still  had  between  four  and  five  thousand 
pounds  of  this  mixed,    amber  and    dark, 
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extracted  honey.  It  was  nice  and  thick 
and  of  good  flavor  but  the  best  offer  I 
could  get  on  it  in  a  wholesale  way  was 
4)^  cents  delivered  in  6o-pound  tins  at 
Chicago.  At  that  time,  after  paying  for 
the  cans  and  the  freight,  it  would  have 
netted  nie  only  a  little  over  three  cents  a 
pound.  My  home-market  appeared  to  be 
glutted  with  honey;  and  numerous  bee- 
keepers were  scouring  the  country;  cut- 
ting prices  and  trying  to  out-sell  and 
under-sell  one  another.  Some  of  them 
thought  nothing  of  driving  25  or  30  miles. 
I  thought  it  doubtful  if  the  amount  that 
I  had  could  be  sold  in  the  home-market, 
even  by  the  most  liberal  advertising;  !)ut 
resolved  to  try  the  matter  in  a  larger  way 
than  I  ever  had  before.  I  had  never  used 
any  local  papers  before,  except  those  in 
my  nearest  town;  but  I  now  had  notices 
inserted  in  a  number  of  papers  in  near- 
by towns;  and  took  care  to  have  them 
put  in  a  prominent  place  so  they  would 
not  be  over  -  looked.  As  I  remember 
it,  the  wording  was  about  as  follows: 
Honey. 

In  order  to  meet  all  competition,  I  am 
going  to  sell,  while  it  lasts,  18  pounds  of 
extracted  honey  for  one  dollar.  The 
honey  is  a  rich  amber  color,  being  gather- 
ed from  fall  flowers,  but  it  is  very  thick 
and  has  a  nice  flavor.  Remember,  ex- 
tracted honey  is  the  clear  honey  thrown 
from  the  combs  b}-  a  machine;  so  there  is 
no  wood  or  wax  to  pay  for. 

Right  l)elow  this  was  the  following, 
signed  by  the  leading  banking  firm  of 
the  town. 

$100  Reward ! 

We  will  pay  the  above  amount  any 
time  within  one  mouth  if  an\-  hone}'  sold 
by  C.  Davenport  is  adulterated  in  any  way 
or  manner;  or,  in  other  words,  if  it  is  not 
])ure  nectar  gathered  by  bees  from 
flowers. 

This  gave  people  perfect  confidence  in 
the  purity  of  the  honey  and  cost  me  noth- 
ing, aside  from  the  advertisement,  as  I 
had  a  few  hundred  dollars  lying  idle  at 
the  time;  and,  by  depositing  the  money 
in  their  bank,  the  bankers  allowed  the 
notice  to  be  inserted.      I  gave   them    to 


understand  that  if  any  one  asserted  that 
the  honey  was  adulterated,  I  wanted 
ample  opportunity  to  prove  that  it  was 
twl. 

I  not  only  sold  what  I  had,  but  also 
about  500  pounds  more  that  I  bought. 
Many  came  twenty  miles,  or  more;  and, 
in  many  instances,  when  people  came 
from  a  distance  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bors would  send  by  them.  I  remember 
one  lady  who  took  nearly  400  pounds. 
There  is  something  about  newspaper  ad- 
vertising that  is  more  effective  than 
personal  soliciting;  for,  besides  covering 
the  ground  more  thoroughly,  it  gives 
people  a  better  chance  to  decide  whether 
to  buy  or  not,  as  it  allows  all  members  of 
the  family  to  have  their  say  in  regard  to 
the  matter;  and,  if  they  have  not  the 
money  just  at  the  time,  they  may  have 
it  a  short  time  later;  and  many  may  come 
for,  or  order,  honey  that  one  would  not 
have  been  a1)le  to  sell  to  if  one  was  ped- 
dling from  house  to  house.  If  a  bee- 
keeper's time  is  worth  anything  at  all, 
newspaper  advertising  is  cheaper  than 
peddling;  as  the  rate  charged  by  local 
papers  is  ver}-  low;  and,  in  almost  all 
cases  I  have  been  able  to  pa}-  these  adver- 
tising bills  in  honey. 

In  the  instance  mentioned,  what  I  se- 
cured over  five  cents  a  pound,  more  than 
paid  for  all  the  advertising  and  interest 
on  what  money  I  had  lying  in  the  banks 
as  a  guarantee  that  the  honey  was  pure; 
which  left  me  about  eighty  dollars  more 
than  I  could  have  got  for  the  honej'  at 
wholesale.  Of  course,  the  same  results 
could  not  be  secured  in  all  localities. 
My  part  of  the  State  is  well  settled  with 
a  class  of  people  who  are  mostly  in  such 
circumstances  that  they  can  afford  to  eat 
honev  if  they  want  it.  I  believe  in  charg- 
ing all  the  "traffic  will  bear;"  or,  in 
other  words,  getting  all  we  can  for  our 
product;  but  the  lower  the  price  the 
more  can  be  sold  in  any  home-market; 
and,  before  setting  a  retail  price,  and  then 
shipping  what  is  not  readily  sold  at  this 
price,  to  some  city  market,  one  should 
figure  the  cost  of  cases,  or   cans,    freight. 
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commission  and  risk  of  damage  or   leak- 
age in  transit. 

I  have  a  class  of  customers  who  pay 
me  17  cenls  apiece  for  sections  that  aver- 
age less  than  a  pound.  This  trade  was 
secured  without  any  effort  on  my  part; 
and  is  among  a  wealthy  class  of  people 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  more 
than  the  general  market  price  for  the 
best.  Some  years  ago  a  wealthy,  city 
friend  of  the  people  where  I  was  board- 
ing, was  making  them  a  short  visit. 
There  was  some  extra  nice,  white  clover, 
comb  honey,  that  I  had  produced,  on  the 
table,  and  he  thought  it  was  the  best  hon- 
ey he  had  ever  tasted.  He  was  very 
fond  of  honey,  and,  before  leaving,  he 
came  over  to  the  home-yard  and  seemed 
to  take  a  great  interest  in  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  pursuit.  I  lost  about  three 
hours,  at  a  very  busy  time,  explaining 
things  to  him.  Just  as  he  was  leaving 
he  said  that,  later,  he  should  send  for 
about  fifty  pounds  of  the  best  I  had. 
.\bout  three  weeks  afterwards  I  was  sur- 
prised to  receive  an  order  from  him  for 
over  300  pounds.  He  had  been  explain- 
ing to  his  friends  what  fine  honey  I  pro- 
duced, and  had  got  a  number  of  them  to 
send  with  him.  Since  then,  relatives 
and  Iriends  of  these  peoi)le,  some  of  them 
in  other  cities,  have  become  regular  cus- 
tomers. At  that  time  honey  was  higher, 
and  17  cents  a  section  was  the  regular 
price,  and  none  of  these  people  have 
since  said  anything  about  paying  less. 
Their  only  concern  seems  to  be  to  get 
the  best  honey  direct  from  the  apiary. 
Some  of  them  even  do  not  want  any 
foundation  to  be  used  in  the  sections.  I 
gratify  them  in  this  so  far  as  possible, 
by  using  only  .starters  with  a  number  of 
colonies.  Some  of  these  people  take 
part  dark  honey,  and  pay  the  same  price 
for  it;  and  I  am  acquainted  with  .some 
farmers  who  get  three  or  four  cents  a 
dozen  above  the  market  ])rice  for  eggs, 
and  a  like  amount  per  pound  for  butter, 
from  wealthy  residents  in  cities,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  there  are  many  wealthy  fami- 
lies  in   all   large   cities   who   would    not 


mind  paying  a  few  cents  more  per  pound 
for  honey,  than  what  it  could  be  bought 
for  in  the  city  market,  if  they  could  be 
sure  of  getting  the  very  best.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  a  most  profitable  trade  could 
be  worked  up  among  such  a  class  in  most 
any  large  city;  but  their  attention  would 
have  to  be  called  to  the  matter  in  the 
right  way.  I  have  for  a  number  years 
had  a  desire  to  try  and  work  up  such  a 
trade,  but  I  have  had  so  much  other 
work  to  do  that  it  has  not  been  possible 
for  uie  to  try  it. 

Southern  Minn.,  May  29,  1899. 
CUBA. 


It  is  a  Good  Honey  Country,  but    it    has 
Decided   Drawbacks. 


.\.\RON  SNYDER. 


EDITOR  Re- 
view: I  wish 
to  say  a  little 
about  Cuba;  not 
only  about  her 
honey  resources, 
but  about  some 
of  the  difficul- 
ties and  unpleas- 
ant things  with 
which  a  stranger 
will  have  to  con- 
tend. .\lmost  every  one  who  writes  is 
too  much  inclined  to  give  only  the  bright 
side.  I  think  that  this  is  unwise,  unfair, 
and  misleading;  and  may  cause  disap- 
j)ointments  and  misfortune.  If  I  should 
sim])ly  say  that  CuV)a  is  the  best  honey- 
country  in  the  world  (  which  is  true)  and 
then  say  nothing  about  the  dark  side,  it 
might  induce  some  fellow  here  to  break 
up  his  bu.siness,  take  his  money  and  go 
to  Cuba,  and  there  he  would  find  every- 
thing, except  the  honey,  so  much  differ- 
ent from  what  he  expected  that  he  would 
become  homesick  and  discouraged. 
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Messrs.  Osborn,  Poppleton,  King,  Soni- 
erford,  Kenyon  and  myself  have  all 
produced  honey  in  Cuba,  and  all  tell 
'  about  the  same  story  in  regard  to  the 
quality  of  the  honey,  but  differ  some- 
what in  regard  to  the  quantity  secured 
from  certain  plants.  Poppleton  says, 
(see  Gleanings  for  December  15,  1S98, 
page  908)  that  two-thirds  or  more  of  the 
-entire  crop  is  from  bellflower,  which 
blooms  a  little  more  than  two  months, 
that  the  bellflower  is  followed  by  the 
royal  palm  which  yields  no  surplus,  yet 
it  is  the  only  thing  that  yields  honey  from 
May  to  September,  and  that  many  bees 
will  starve  if  not  fed.  According  to  his 
story  it  is  a  mystery  to  me  where  they 
get  any  surplus  except  from  bellflower. 
Somerford  says  (see  Gleanings  for  Feb.  i, 
page  82 )  that  royal  palm  yields  a  steady 
stream  of  honey  the  year  around,  but  it 
is  the  color  of  sorghum  and  has  a  twang 
to  it.       (  Pretty  broad,  vSomerford. ) 

I  was  in  charge  of  the  Casanova  apiary, 
some  twenty  miles  east  of  Havana,  before 
Mr.  Somerford  was  there;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  say  much  about  the 
honey,  because  it  is  a  settled  fact  that 
Cuba  is  a  great  honey  producing  country 
— it's  the  other  things  there  that  I  wish  to 
write  about. 

Of  all  the  American  bee-keepers  who 
have  tried  their  luck  in  Cuba,  only  one, 
and  that  is  Osborn,  has  remained  in  Cuba; 
and  Kenyon  told  me  that  Osborn  could 
not  get  back.  Kenyon  ought  to  know, 
as  he  helped  Osborn  a  long  time.  We 
came  back  home  because  we  found 
things  so  different  from  what  we  had  ex- 
pected to  find  them.  In  the  first  place, 
all  of  the  people  there  speak  the  Spanish 
language.  Just  consider  how  miserable 
one  would  feel  in  such  a  place.  Then 
there  is  no  end  to  the  insects,  such  as 
fleas  and  jiggers,  etc. 

Scorpions  are  often  fovnid  under  an}' 
old  piece  of  board,  or  cloth,  among 
fruit,  or  even  in  your  shoes.  Tarantulas 
are  also  too  plentiful  for  comfort.  Snakes 
are  not  so  very  plentiful,  but  there  are 
some  good  sized  ones.      I   saw   one   over 


twelve  feet  long.  Oxen  are  used  instead 
of  horses;  and,  instead  of  the  yoke  lying 
across  the  necks  of  the  oxen,  it  is  tied  to 
their  horns  right  on  top  of  their  heads. 
All  the  team  that  we  had  was  a  one-eared 
jack.  I  wonder  if  Somerford  remembers 
seeing  him.  He  was  a  dandy.  In  dry 
weather  tiie  roads  are  very  bad  on  account 
of  the  dust  which  is  very  loose  and  deep. 
Then  wlien  it  rains  the  mud  is  also  "loose 
and  deep."  When  I  was  there  the 
weather  was  splendid.  It  rained  just 
enough  to  make  vegetation  boom;  and 
when  that  booms  the  bees  boom.  The 
bellflower  was  in  its  glory,  and  it  seemed 
as  though  there  was  actually  no  end  to 
the  honey.  The  weather  was  pretty  hot, 
but  the  hives  (500  of  them)  were  under 
great  long  sheds  where  the  sun  never 
struck  them,  and  we  worked  between  the 
two  rows  which  faced  out  from  in  under 
the  sheds  In  the  afternoon  there  was  a 
nice  sea  breeze  which  made  it  cool. 
There  was  plenty  of  fruit,  such  as  banan- 
as, oranges,  pineapples,  lemons,  yams, 
etc.,  and  we  had  good  water  by  going 
after  it  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  a  spring 
away  up  in  the  woods. 

I  do  not  notice  as  Mr.  Poppleton  men- 
tions foul  brood,  but  King  told  me  all 
about  it  before  I  went.  Somerford  speaks 
about  it  as  being  very  bad,  and  lots  of  it; 
and  that  is  correct.  I  did  not  battle 
with  it  very  much,  as  I  was  not  there  long 
enough. 

If  there  is  any  man  who  is  thinking 
of  throwing  up  his  business  in  the 
United  States,  and  going  to  Cuba  to  pro- 
duce honey,  I  would  advise  him  to  leave 
his  family  at  home  under  the  protection 
of  Uncle  Sanmel.  Let  him  stay  in  Cuba 
at  least  six  months.  A  year  would  be 
better.  Then  if  he  thinks  it  wise  to 
bring  the  good  wife  and  children  down 
there,  where  it  is  hot,  hot,  hot,  every 
day  in  the  year,  with  no  let-up,  all  right. 
It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that  there 
will  not  be  one  man  in  ten  who  will  not 
wish,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  that  he 
had  left  hiinself  at  home.  During  my 
bee-keeping   life   I   have   been     hunting 
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about  (|uite  a  little  to  find  a  good  honey 
location  combined  with  a  good  market. 
I  have  spent  two  summers  in  Virginia, 
one  in  Louisana  and  one  in  Cuba,  and, 
taking  everything  into  consideration, 
New  York  State  suits  me  about  the  best 
of  any  place  I  have  seen. 

Kingston,  N.  V.  Feb.  n,  1899. 


ood  things 

from  Ottief  Journals, 


CONTROIXED  FERTIUZATIONOF  QUEENS. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  QUEENS. 

In  looking  over  the  last  number  of  the 
Canadian  Hee  Journal  I  noticed,  on  page 
531,  the  heading  to  an  article  written  by 
W.  A.  Whitney,  which  reads,"  Control  of 
the  Fertilization  of  Queens;"  and,  as  I 
had  often  wished  there  was  some  surer 
way  of  accomplishing  this  very  desirable 
result,  I  read  the  brief  article  with  inter- 
est; and  presuming  all  who  have  trouble 
in  getting  their  queens  fertilized  as  they 
want  them  will  be  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject, I  lay  it  before  your  readers.  Here 
is  what  he  says: 

I  have  just  visited  the  apiary  of  Mr.  J. 
.•\.  Holniberg  of  this  city,  and  as  he  gave 
me  what  I  consider  a  new  idea  in  the  fer- 
tilization of  queens,  I  will  give  you  and, 
perhaps  your  readers,  a  brief  account  of 
his  plans.  How  to  prevent  Italian,  virgin 
queens  from  becoming  fertilized  by  black 
or  inferior  drones  has  always  been  a  diffi- 
cult problem  for  bee-keepers.  Mr.  Holm- 
berg  thinks  he  has  succeeded  in  solving 
it.  and  he  says  he  has  so  far  been  entirely 
successful.  He  practices  Doolittle's  plan 
in  raising  queens.  His  nuclei  are  sup- 
ported, not  only  with  nursing  bees  but 
with  a  good  supply  of  drones.  He  removes 
the  tiucleus  to  his  cellar  where  he  leaves 
it  well  supplied  with  honey  for  about 
three  days.  He  then,  at  5:30  1*.  M.,  after 
all  outside  drones  have  returned  to  the 
hives,  brings  f)ut  his  nucleus,  when  the 
virgin  c|ueen  and  drones  will  at  once  rush 
out  for  a  flight  after  their  long  confine- 
ment.    After  their   return    the   queen    is 


examined  and  if  she  does  not  show  evi- 
dence of  having  met  the  drones,  the  opera- 
tion is  repeated  and  she  is  given  another 
chance  at  the  same  hour  on  the  following 
day.  Now  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
have  heard  of  this  j^lan  or  whether  you 
have  faith  in  its  efficacy,  but  I  thought  I 
would  write  you  aljout  it,  and  if  you  have 
any  use  for  it  in  the  C.  B.  J.,  use  it.  Mr. 
Holniberg  has  a  way  of  introducing 
queens  that  is,  as  he  says,  very  successful. 
The  old  queen  is  caged  and  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  frames  for  two  or  three  hours. 
Then  she  is  destroyed  and  the  new  queen 
is  put  in  the  same  cage  which  is  placed  in 
the  same  place  on  the  frames.  After  an 
hour  she  is  released,  when  she  is  accepted 
readil)'.  The  bees  tliink  she  is  their  old 
queen,  now  having  the  odor  of  the  old 
one  gathered  from  the  cage  and  her  posi- 
tion over  the  bees.  He  says  the  plan  is  a 
good  one  in  his  practice. 

In  his  comments  on  the  above,  editor 
Holterman  of  the  C.  B.  J.,  says: 

"The  above  idea  is  new  to  me  and  I  have 
never  heard  it  mentioned  at  any  of  the 
bee-keepers'  conventions  I  have  attended. 
The  method  given  of  controlling  fertiliza- 
tion appears  to  me  very  reasonable,  and  I 
believe  your  article  and  Mr.  Holmberg's 
experience  valuable" 

I  have  several  times  tried  the  plan  that 
has  been  so  often  recommended  of  keep- 
ing virgin  queens  and  the  drones  I  wished 
to  have  meet  them  shut  in  their  hives 
from  9  A.  M.  till  drones  had  cea.sed  flying 
for  the  day,  but  for  some  reason  I  didn't 
make  much  of  a  success  of  it.  The  young 
queens  and  drones  were  uneasy,  fretting 
and  stewing  to  get  out  for  a  flight,  and 
now  I  wonder  that  I  didn't  have  gumption 
enough  to  do  as  Mr.  Holniberg  does. 

If  I  sold  a  colony  of  bees  to  be  called 
for  the  next  day,  or  some  other  future 
time,  I  knew  enough  when  the  bees  were 
fastened  in  to  set  the  hive  in  as  cool  a 
place  in  the  shade  as  was  possible,  or,  if 
convenient,  and  I  was  uncertain  at  what 
time  during  the  (\ny  the  colony  would  be 
taken  away,  I  set  it  in  the  darkened  cellar, 
but  I  didn't  have  sense  enough  to  serve 
drones  and  virgin  queens  the  same  way, 
but  have  allowed  a  "  blarsted  "  Canadian 
to  get  the  start  of  me;  but  I  don't  owe  him 
enough  of  a  grudge  to  wish  that  his  plan 
may  prove  a  failure.     No  sir.ee:  I  hope  it 
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will  prove  a  "  howling  "  success,  so  that 
us  ' '  small  fry  ' '  with  more  than  a  plenty 
of  black  drones  all  about  us,  may  be  able 
to  get  our  queens  fertilized  more  to  our 
notion  of  what  we  want.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Mr.  Holmbei-g's  method  of  introduc- 
ing queens  is  an  improvement  on  other 
methods,  and  if  the  old  queen,  or  the  one 
to  be  removed,  should  for  any  reason  be 
left  caged  for  a  day  or  more,  I  presume 
there  would  be  no  harm  done;  and  if 
when  the  new  queen,  or  the  one  to  be  in- 
troduced, is  caged,  the  cage  is  so  fixed 
with  Good  food  or  something  that  the 
bees  would  remove  in  a  few  hours  it 
would  save  the  trouble  of  again  opening 
the  hive  to  release  the  queen,  when  per- 
haps the  bee-keeper  is  very  busy  and  ev- 
ery moment  of  time  worth  "  its  weight  in 
gold,  "  or  more,  or  he  obliged  to  be  avva}' 
from  the  region  of  the  apiary  for  days. 

I  notice  Mr.  Whitney  says,  "  I  have 
just  visited  the  apiary  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Holm- 
berg  of  this  city,  ' '  and  when  I  looked  to 
see  what  city  he  meant  I  couldn't  find  any 
thing  to  give  me  an  inkling  of  its  location , 
and  it  occurs  to  me  that  I  may  after  all 
have  "  put  my  foot  in  it"  by  even  assutn- 
ing  that  it  is  a  Canadian  city,  and  that 
Mr.  Holmberg  is  a  Canadian,  and  I  almost 
wish  that  all  the  Canadians,  especially 
those  in  what  was  known  as  "  Upper  Can- 
ada "  when  I  studied  geography  in  m}^ 
younger  days,  were  your  uncle  Sam's 
boys,  because  I  like  his  boys  a  little  the 
best,  although  there  are  some  grand  and 
noble  ones  in  the  Queen's  Dominion. 

FAC  SIMir.E  SIGNATURE — GIVING    THE 
ADDRESSES  OF  CORRESPONDENTS. 

In  this  connection  I'm  glad  to  see  our 
versatile  Doolittle  express  his  views  on 
page  81  of  the  May  number  of  "The 
American  Bee-Keeper.  "  In  speaking  of 
how  much  like  letters  from  personal 
friends  it  makes  the  article  in  the  Bee-Kee- 
per seem  when  the  fac  si)nilc  signature 
of  the  writer  is  given  instead  of  the  sig- 
naturein  "  cold  type,"  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

When  you  give  the  full  post  office  ad- 
ress,  it  tells  me  just  where  the}'  are,    just 


the  same  as  they  do  when  writing  to  me 
personalh'  and  expecting  a  reply.  And  if 
I  wish  to  know  something  further  of  the 
matter  which  they  write  about  I  have  it 
in  my  power  to  write  them  without  first 
writing  you,  Mr.  Editor,  to  find  out  their 
post  office  address,  thus  taking  your  time, 
my  time  and  two  extra  stamps  to  get  the 
chance  to  ask  them  something  further  re- 
garding the  matter  they  have  written 
about,  of  which  I  am  longing  to  know. 
But  I  hear  some  one  reply  that  this  course 
will  brijig  a  host  of  questions  to  the  wri- 
ters for  your  paper,  many  of  the  questions 
not  even  enclosing  a  stamp  for  the  reply 
they  expect  to  get,  which  is  such  a  bore 
to  those  who  write  for  publication  that 
multitudes  of  our  best  bee-keepers  will 
not  write  atall  just  on  this  account.  Yes, 
nearly  thirty  years  of  answering  questions 
in  this  way  causes  me  to  know  that  lots 
of  questions  will  be  asked,  and  many's  the 
the  man  who  asks  questions  to  the  amount 
of  from  one  to  eight  or  ten  pages  of  fools- 
cap without  even  enclosing  a  stamp, 
which  verifies  the  correctness  of  the  above. 
But  there  is  one  point  these  objectors  to 
questions  forget,  which  is,  that  if  the  one 
answering  improves  upon  ever^'  opportu- 
nity for  bee-knowledge  coming  to  him, 
as  they  should,  then  will  enough  new 
ideas  come  to  him  through  these  ques- 
tions, or  some  comment  bv  the  one  asking 
them,  or  to  himself  in  studying  for  an  an- 
swer, to  more  than  pay  for  the  time  and 
stamps  used  in  answering  them.  Quite  a 
a  good  deal  of  the  knowledge  of  bees  pos- 
sessed l)y  the  writer  of  this  has  come  to 
him  through  the  multitude  of  questions 
that  has  been  asked  of  him  during  over 
a  ciuarter  of  a  century.  Sometimes  when 
sitting  up  tired  and  weary,  till  nearly  tlie 
sma'l,  wee  hours  of  the  night,  answering 
questions,  I  am  almost  led  to  exclaim 
with  one  of  old,  "I  pray  thee  have  me 
excused,  "  but  when  I  open  that  little  box 
having  some  fifteen  or  twenty  letters 
from  Klislia  Gallup  filled  with  answers  to 
questions  of  mine,  sent  him  during  the 
early  70's,  when  my  "  tender  feet"  were 
feeling  for  the  practical  road  of  apiculture, 
and  fully  realize  that  it  was  just  those  an- 
swers, "  without  money  and  without 
price,"  save  the  few  stam])s  I  sent  him, 
which,  more  largely  than  any  thing  else, 
shaped  my  bee-keeping  course,  I  am 
ashamed  of  myself  for  ever  being  the  least 
bit  weary  in  answering  questions.  The 
Master  said,  "  Freely  ye  have  received, 
freely  give.  " 

I  am  glad  that    our  friend    Doolittle  is 
pleased    with   the  fac  simile  signatures 
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that  appear  in  the  Uce-Keeper;  but  I'm 
quite  sure  if  some  of  them  had  been  writ- 
ten as  the  letters  and  sii^iiatures  of  some 
I  have  received,  he'd  wish  the  7t'//o/d'  t/iini^ 
was  down  in  "  cohl  type."  Now,  mind 
you,  I  don't  say  that  applies  to  an}'  of 
those  that  have  appeared  in  the  Bee-Keeper 
for  I  dont  want  to  tempt  any  of  those  wri- 
ters to  have  bad  thoughts,  but  I  sincerely 
hope  none  of  our  other  bee  journals  will 
follow  the  Bee-Keeper  in  \.\\\s'^/ac  simile' ' 
business. 

What  a  blessing  the  type  writer  is  to 
us  poor  readers.  I  once  complained  to  a 
correspondent  (but  I'll  not  tell  you  he 
was  the  editor  of  one  of  our  best  bee-jour- 
nals) because  of  his  very  poor  penman- 
ship, and  would  you  believe  he  intimated 
that  "people  living  in  glas.*;  houses 
shouldn't  throw  stones,  "  and  then  added 
that  if  I  knew  how  much  he  had  to  suffer 
because  of  his  wife's  fault  finding  with  his 
writing  he  was  sure  /  wouldn't  complain. 

Well,  he  uses  a  type  writer  now;  but  I 
recently  received  a  business  letter  from 
him,  written  in  a  beautiful  feminine 
hand,  and  I  supposed  his  old  type  writer 
had  given  out  and  he  hail  pressed  a  Jieza 
style  into  service,  dreading  to  send  me 
another  of  bis  own  "scrawls."  I  have 
since  learned  that  his  wife  was  the  new 
typewriter,  and  I  don't  wonder  that  she 
made  him  suffer  for  his  poor  writing  in 
former  times. 

If  Bro.  Doolittle  had  referred  to  "cold 
tvpe"  in  pictures,  having  in  mind  one 
that  appeared  in  a  leading  bee-journal 
less  than  six  months  ago,  I  wouldn't  have 
said  a  word.  I  hadn't  seen  the  original 
of  the  picture  since  Aug.  '97,  and  I 
thought  it  could  hardly  be  pos.sible  that 
he  had  become  so  much  of  a  "bummer" 
in  appearance  in  so  short  a  time,  while 
his  writings  bore  the  same  distinctive 
marks,  in  most  respects,  of  a  clean  phys- 
ical and  mental  make  up  as  formerly. 
(  Either  he  or  others  are  Jiow  showing  a 
sort  of  mental  aberration  regarding 
trusts,  monopolies,  etc. )  I  believe  if  I'd 
been  editor  of  that  journal,  and  knew  as 


well  as  he  did  how  Bro.  Doolittle  looks, 
I'd  suppressed  the  whole  edition.  But 
perhaps  "ye  editor"  had  a  grudge  against 
myself  and  one  other  bee-keeper  and  -v 
got  up  that  picture  on  pur^iose  for  our 
benefit,  and  printed  it  only  in  the  copies 
he  sent  us.     At  any  rate,  I  hope  so. 

I  agree  with  Bro.  Doolittle  as  to  the 
desirability  of  having  a  writer's  "full 
post  office  address,"  and  the  objection 
that  it  "will  bring  a  host  of  questions  to 
the  writers,  many  of  the  questioners  not 
even  enclosing  a  stamp  for  reply,"  has 
little  if  any  weight;  and  "that  multitudes 
of  our  best  bee-keepers  will  not  write  at 
all  just  on  this  account"  I  don't  believe 
is  true.  In  t)iy  experienee  it  has  been 
the  exception  that  a  stamp  has  not  been 
enclosed  when  the  desired  information 
is  of  benefit  to  the  questioner;  and  if  such 
a  one  omits  the  stamp  I  usually  suggest 
in  my  reply  that  a  "stamp  for  reply"  was 
not  enclosed  and  that  always  brings  the 
stamp. 

We  are  not  all  in  this  world  to  ^^^/  good 
but  to  do  good  as  we  have  opportunity, 
and  for  any  one  to  say  that  a  "multitude 
of  our  best  bee-keepers"  are  so  "tied  up 
in  themselves  "  is  a  slander  on  the  grand 
men  of  our  fraternity. 

The  first  time  I  saw  that  one  of  Bro. 
Doolittle's  articles  came  from  Onondago 
Co.,  I  wondered  if  he  had  changed  his 
place  of  residence,  and  left  his  "old 
stamping  ground"  at  Borodino;  and  when 
I  saw  that  our  dear  Prof.  Cook  had 
changed  from  Claremont  Calif,  to  Los 
Angeles  Co.,  Calif.,  I  unearthed  a  postal 
guide,  and  to  my  extreme  satisfaction, 
found  that,  like  Bro.  Doolittle,  he  was 
holding  forth  frotn  the  same  "home-nest" 
as  before,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  np 
more  of  our  T)ee  journals  will  cease  to 
give  their  readers  the  post  office  addresses 
of  contributors. 

Sta.  B.  Tolj^do,  Ohio,  May  11,  1S99. 
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Notes  From  Foreign 
^<^Bee  Journals. 

BY   F.  I,.  THOMPSON. 


STRAINING    SUGAR    SYRUP. 

According  to  the  Schweizerisclie  Bien- 
enzeitung,  the  poisonous  ultramarine  in 
sugar  can  be  entirely  removed  only  by 
straining  the  syrup  through  flannel. 
Scarcely  half  can  be  removed  b}'  merel}' 
skimming.  When  honey  is  lacking, 
cream  of  tartar  is  preferred  to  tartaric 
acid  to  prevent  granulation. 

THE  INVERSION  OF  CANE  SUGAR. 

The  editor  says  that  very  exact  tests 
have  shown  that  a  good  colony  can,  at 
most,  satisfactorily  invert  2>4  lbs.  of  sugar 
syrup  {2j^  American  lbs.)  in  one  night. 
Therefore  he  is  against  the  counsel  fre- 
quently met  with  to  give  the  bees  as 
much  as  they  will  take  at  once,  and  for 
that  reason  uses  a  pneumatic  feeder  hold- 
ing just  2)4  German  pounds,  over  the 
brood  nest.  * 

He  says  that  when  bees  are  fed  sugar, 
they  invariably,  for  days  after,  display  ex- 
traordinary diligence  in  flying  out  after 
pollen,  showing  that  sugar  is  a  deficient 
food. 

WHY   HONEY    KEEPS    BETTER    BY    BEING 
BOILED. 

The  Pfaelzer  Bienenzucht  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  reason  honey  keeps  better 
when  heated  to  the  boiling  point  is  that, 
although  the  formic  acid  evaporates,  the 
albuminous  ingredients,  which  are  what 
cause  fermentation,  are  also  separated  in 
the  foam. 

BLOOD,  CHYLE,  AND  BROOD-FOOD,  AND 

THE  BEES  THAT  PREPARE  THE 

LATTER. 

Pastor  Schoenfeld,  the  noted  microscop- 

ist,  is   a  defender  of  the  new  school.     To 


*  Querjf.  How  i.s  it  then  that  bees  can  di.spo.se 
of  so  much  greater  quantities  of  floral  nectar  per 
day,  which  I  believe  is  mostly  cane  sugar,  and 
yet  have  it  all  grape  sugar  in  the  end? 


the  objection  made  against  the  theory 
that  bees  of  different  ages  feed  different 
ages  of  brood,  that  if  so,  the  fact  that 
sometimes  old  bees  feed  all  ages  could 
not  be  explained,  he  replies  that  the 
theory  i.,  that  bees  consume  honey  and 
pollen  in  varying  proportions,  according 
to  their  ages,  so  that  the  chyle  and 
brood-food  varies  accordingl}';  hence,  in 
normal  circumstances,  it  is  a  very  natural 
supposition.  In  the  case  of  old  bees  act- 
ing as  nurses,  we  may  suppose  that  bees 
exercise  choice;  not,  however,  in  deter- 
mining whether  the  completed  food 
shall  be  of  this  or  that  degree  of  richness 
— for  that,  according  to  the  theory,  is 
out  of  their  power — but  in  the  proportions 
of  honey  and  pollen  they  consume,  in 
order  to  prepare  the  food. 

In  a  sense,  he  says,  chyle,  blood,  and 
brood-food  are  identical  in  bees.  (This 
is  what  lends  force  to  Pastor  Gerstung's 
comparison  of  the  various  foods  of  the 
colony,  from  nectar  to  royal  jelly,  to  the 
blood  circulation  of  an  organism. )  Chyle 
in  bees  is  formed  by  but  one  organ,  the 
stomach,  not  as  in  other  animals  by  the 
aid  of  the  intestines.  The  difference  be- 
tween chyle  and  blood  is  not  so  marked 
as  in  higher  animals;  so  that  bee-blood 
may  be  viewed  as  refined  chyle.  But 
this  same  chyle,  when  disgorged  and 
mingled  with  the  secretions  of  the  head 
glands,  is  brood-food. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  FOOD  IN  CONTROL- 
LING SEX. 
The  discussion  on  Prof.  Scenk's  the- 
ory of  the  influence  of  food  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sex  suggests  to  Gerstung  that 
a  consideration  of  its  po.s.sible  influence 
in  the  case  of  bees  may  be  profitable.  It 
may  be  inferred,  from  a  study  of  Dr.  de 
Planta's  analysis  of  brood-foods,  that  the 
tendency  of  the  nutriment  in  bees  lies  in 
the  production  of  females  by  an  easily 
digestible  mixture  of  certain  proportions 
of  albumen,  fat,  and  sugar  in  scanty 
quantities,  and  in  the  production  of  males 
by  greater  proportions  of  albumen  and 
fat,  and  less  of  sugar,    in  an   undigested 
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or  raw  form.  Should  such  a  law  be  true, 
it  may  apply  to  other  animals  as  well. 
Hut  he  considers  the  matter  rather  du- 
bious, for  the  decisive  power  may  not  re- 
side so  much  in  the  nutriment,  as  in  its 
assimilation  by  cells  and  organs;  and  he 
also  calls  attention  to  the  higher  biolog- 
ical law,  whereby  the  organism  is  so 
disposed  that  the  sex  which  is  most 
needed  at  a  given  time  is  then   produced. 

SIZK  OF  I-R.\MES  AND  THE  WINTERING 
OF    BEES. 

Among  winter  da\-s  that  are  critical  for 
the  bees,  the  editor  includes  warm,  sun- 
ny days  about  the  end  of  November  or 
December,  inducing  the  bees  to  fly,  thus 
causing  subsequently  a  greater  consump- 
tion of  the  strip  of  honey  above  the 
cluster  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
The  most  critical  day  he  considers  that 
day  on  which  the  bees  have  eaten  away 
all  the  honey  above  their  heads;  for  he 
has  no  faith  in  the  winter  promenades 
which  the  old  school  attributes  to  the 
cluster.  For  this  reason  he  has  adopted 
a  large  frame,  since  the  normal  German 
frame,  which  is  nearly  the  L.  frame  set 
on  end,  does  not  contain  enough  honey 
to  suit  him.  Like  most  Germans,  how- 
ever, he  prefers  the  "warm  position"  of 
the  combs,  i.  e.,  frames  parallel  to  the 
entrance.  Recalls  the  ly.  frame  "mur- 
derous," says  the  cellar  wintering  of  the 
Americans,  which  such  a  frame  necessi- 
tates, is  "always  attended  with  great 
loss,"  and  that  everywhere  in  America 
there  is  a  movement  to  introduce  a  larger 
frame.  The  fact  is,  as  we  all  know,  that 
experienced  bee-keepers  are  fairly  suc- 
cessful in  cellar  wintering,  often  having 
little  or  no  loss,  and  that  anything  like  a 
deep  frame  movement  here  could  Ije  call- 
ed sporadic  at  present.  * 

I'-lsewhere  he  says  that  a  aeries  of  arti- 
cles has  lately  begun  in  the  American 
Bee  Journal  on  the  orgainc  conception  of 
the  colony,  which,  according  to  informa- 

*  Evidently  lie  docs  not  appreciate  the  better 
filling  of  the  conilis  in  the  brood-chaniljer  which 
results  from  the  production  of  comb  honey,  and 
renders  depth  of  less  imi>ortaiice  for  that  pur- 
pose 1  though  still  a  factor,  no  doubt).  In  Ger- 
many, extracted  honey  is  the  rule. 


tion  that  has  reached  him,  is  arousing  the 
interest  of  American  bee-keepers  in  an 
extraordinary  degree.  But  one  short 
article  on  the  subject  has  appeared  in 
that  periodical,  which  has  up  to  date 
excited  no  comment.  But  don't  laugh. 
I  remember  reading  something  like  this 
in  the  Bee  Keeper's  Quarterly:  "Expert 
foreign  bee-keepers  are  laughing  at  the 
idea  of  .some  alleged  inferiority  in  the 
Heddon  hive." 

X      UNIQUE     BUT      USEFUL     METHOD      OF 
JUDGING    .\T    FAIRS. 

Pastor  Warnstorf  reports  that  in  con- 
tending for  premiums  at  exhibitions  in 
Switzerland,  bee-supply  houses,  queen- 
breeders,  etc.,  will  in  the  future  be  judg- 
ed not  only  by  the  quality  of  their  wares, 
but  also  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
serve  their  customers  at  all  times. 

Montrose,  Colo.,  Oct.  9,  1898. 

Department  of 

riticism 

CONDUCTED   BY   R.  L.  TAYI^OR. 


Blame  where  you  must,  be  candid  where  j'ou  can. 
And  be  each  critic  the  Good-natured  Man. 

GOLDSMITH. 


DOCTOR  MIIJ^ER. 
In  the  Review  for  May,  136,  the  doctor 
re-threshes  much  straw  which  I  do  not 
propose  to  handle  again  at  present;  but  I 
wish  to  set  the  doctor  right  in  a  point  or 
two.  He  says  I  give  him  credit  for  skill 
in  the  use  of  language.  Yes,  but  the  pos- 
session of  skill  does  not  imply  that  it  is 
always  exercised.  On  page  137  he  says 
if  a  writer  finds  a  word  in  a  reputable 
dictionary  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  use 
it  as  there  given.  Certainly,  and  no  one 
I  hope  proposes  to  deprive  the  doctor  of 
that  right.  But  hasn't  another  person 
a  right  to  object  to  the  use  of  the 
word  ?  The  doctor  would  strengthen 
his  position  "by  a  lady  of  good   literary 
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reputation"  and  by  the  Daily  Record. 
Isn't  it  an  anti-climax  to  quote  a  daily 
paper  to  strengthen  the  position  of 
a  reputable  dictionary?  And  as  to 
writers  of  reputation,  must  they  always  be 
blindly  followed  ?  Such  famous  writers 
as  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  Richard  Har- 
ding Davis  in  the  May  No.  of  Harper's 
Magazine  each  uses  the  expression  "he 
appears  badly,"  or  one  grammatically 
similar;  may  we  therefore  properly  use 
such  expressions?  The  doctor  says  "I 
don't  believe  a  single  dictionary  con- 
demns it.  They  may  not  contain  it"  etc. 
The  silence  of  a  dictionary  concerning  a 
word  in  contemporary  use  is  the  weigh- 
tiest possible  condemnation  of  it.  How 
old  I  wonder  is  the  doctor's  '  'unabridged. ' ' 
On  page  13S  the  doctor  runs  up  against 
"sic"  again.  I  would  not  have  used  the 
word  again  but  I  supposed  the  doctor 
would  see  the  fault  at  once  and  not  call 
for  further  explanation.  Since  he  has 
not  done  so  I  shall  have  to  sa}-  that  "in- 
to" is  used  after  verbs  of  motion  to  sig- 
nify the  entering  a  place,  "in"  after  verbs 
of  motion  or  rest  within  a  place.  Exam- 
ple: He  went  into  a  carriage  and  drove  in 
it  five  miles. 

The  fatherly  concern  of  the  doctor 
about  the  "internal"  affairs  of  the  Re- 
view and  about  the  course  I  pursue 
in  writing  my  criticisms  are  really 
touching.  (Review,  170. )  For  a  year  or 
thereabouts  he  has  been  greatly  exercised 
because  I  do  not  devote  more  time  to  the 
criticism  of  the  Review.  I  thought  he 
would  become  reconciled  after  awhile 
and  permit  me  to  follow  my  own  judg- 
ment in  peace,  but  as  he  does  not,  hoping 
to  lay  his  anxiety,  I  shall  out  of  kindness 
to  him  devote  this  entire  article  to  the 
Review;  though  I  protest  I  do  not  exactl}' 
see  why  the  doctor  should  assume  to  dic- 
tate what  I  shall  criticise  and  how  I  shall 
do  it.  He  also  at  the  same  page  repeats 
his  intimations  concerning  my  correct- 
ness and  unfairness.  This  too  he  has 
kept  up  for  about  a  year.  Assertions  are 
cheap.  Proved  facts  and  valid  argu- 
ments are  much  more   costly.     Besides,  if 


I  were  to  retaliate  in  kind  I  should  feel 
that  I  was  wasting  a  good  deal  of  valuable 
space. 

THE  PROOF  RE.\DER. 
Said  reader  must  have  had  something 
else  on  his  mind  when  correcting  the 
matter  for  the  Review  for  June.  In  the 
fifth  line  of  my  article  he  makes  me  say 
"he  took"  instead  of  "I  take."  In  my 
quotation  from  Stenog.  in  the  third  par- 
agraph he  makes  it  read  "the  latest  and 
best"  instead  of  the  "latest  and  by  far  the 
the  largest."  On  page  180,  line  four, 
second  column,  should  read  "In  inves- 
tigating" instead  of  "In  investing." 

A.  c.  miixer's  method  of  preventing 

SW.-VRMING. 

Mr.  Miller's   plan  is  ingenious,   but  I 
am  in  doubt   whether   it  is  entirely  suc- 
cessful, even  with  him;  for  he   speaks   of 
some  colonies  that  will  not  go   according 
to  rule.      I  any  case,  I  question   the  de- 
sirability of  it.     He  speaks   of  the   extra 
hives  and  escape-boards;  but  much   more 
important,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  fact  that 
there  must  be  a  large   number  of  combs 
taken  from  the  colonies  that  have   to   be 
cared  for.     Then  there  is  the   finding  of 
the  queens,  not  only  in  the   colonies  that 
are  going  to  swarm,  but  what  is  more  por- 
tentous, in  the  colonies  that  are  deemed 
liable  to  swarm.     My  bees  have  got   fair- 
ly started  swarming,  and,  in   my   apiarj', 
are   eighty  colonies   any    one  of    which 
may  swarm   tomorrow    without   creating 
any  surprise.     In  ten  days  there   will   be 
nearly   as  man}-  more  in  the  same   con- 
dition; but   it   is    altogether  improbable 
that  more  than  one  in  three  will  swarm  at 
all  if  they  are  left  entirely  to  themselves. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me   desirable   to  dis- 
turb three  colonies,  as  Mr.    Miller's  plan 
would  require,   in  order  to  prevent  one 
from  swarming.  Then  when  I  contemplate 
the    shutting  up  of  hives    full  of  brood, 
large  amounts  of  which  is   not   yet   ma- 
ture enough  to  be  capped,  with   the   sup- 
ply of  water  and   nectar  entirely   cut   off 
during  the  hot  weather  of  summer,  I  am 
surprised  that  Mr.  Miller  had   the    cour- 
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aji^e  to  practice  such  a  plan.  It  seems  to 
me  that  not  only  must  much  brootl  per- 
ish from  want  of  proper  food,  but  also 
that  much  must  be  destroyed  by  the  bees 
to  obtain  moisture  to  satisfy   their  thirst. 

CEIJ.AR  tkmperaturk  kor  wintering. 

In  the  Review,  168-9,  Mr.  Getaz,  in 
discussing  the  above  topic,  says  "the  uni- 
versal verdict  is  that  40°  is  the  right 
temperature."  I  should  have  said  that 
that  verdict  is  45°,  or  from  42°  to  44°. 
Then  he  discuiises  the  question  whether 
the  temperature  that  is  right  for  small 
colonies  is  not  to  high  for  large  colonies. 
It  would  be,  undoubtedly,  but  not  to  the 
extent  Mr.  Getaz  imagines,  I  think,  when 
lie  intimates  that  it  might  be  necessary 
to  bring  it  down  to  20°  or  less.  So  far 
as  I  can  see,  I  practically  meet  the  diffi- 
culty by  placing  the  heaviest  colonies 
near  the  cellar  floor,  without  bottotn- 
boarils,  and  the  lightest  near  the  ceiling 
with  bottom-boards. 

SH.\I,L  WE  CUP    THE   QUEENS  ? 

Dr.  Mason  (Review,  113)  is  enthusias- 
tic in  praise  of  queen-clipping,  and  cites 
a  host  who  are  with  him.  I  was  once 
with  him,  and  would  be  still  were  it  not 
for  the  queen-trap  which  I  now  prefer  to 
clipping,  for  the  control  of  the  queen. 
If  account  is  made  cf  the  time  necessa- 
rily required  for  the  finding  of  queens, 
the  use  of  the  trap  will  be  found  much 
the  cheaper  method.  Besides  that,  I  find 
several  other  advantages  in  its  use.  I'irst; 
no  queens  will  be  lost  or  make  trouble  in 
neighboring  hives  when  no  one  is  present. 
Second;  the  presence  of  a  queen  in  a  trap 
will  always  reveal  the  fact  that  a  swarm 
has  issued;  thereby  giving  the  apiarist 
an  opportunity  to  deal  with  the  colony  so 
as  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  swarm- 
ing. Tliird;  generally  a  swarm  unattend- 
ed by  its  fjueen,  if  the  ai)iarist  is  expect- 
ing other  swarms  to  issue,  is  an  exasper- 
atingly  longtime  looking  for  the  queen  be- 
fore it  decides  either  to  cluster  or  to  re- 
turn. In  such  a  case  I  find  it  a  decided 
convenience  to  have  the  queen  undipped; 


for,  by  letting  her  loose  with  the  swarm, 
the  bees  settle  and  become  quiet  at  once; 
thus  leaving  a  clear  field  for  the  next 
swarm.  Fourth;  clipping  does  not  pro- 
vide against  the  loss  of  swarms  led  by 
young  queens  recently  reared  for  the 
purpose  of  supersedure,  or  on  accovint  of 
the  loss  of  the  old  queen.  I  am  unable 
to  see  that  clipping  has  any  decided  ad- 
vantage over  traps  in  any  particular; 
while  the  trap  has  several  decided  advan- 
tages over  clipping. 

SOL-A-R    WAX-EXTRACTOR  COVER. 

I  notice  in  the  cut  of  the  extractor  in 
the  Review,  107,  that  the  cover  is  on 
hinges.  I  should  not  like  that  feature; 
and  I  think  any  one  must  find  it  incon- 
venient. My  solar  extractor  has  a  slid- 
ing cover  which  is  fastened  on  with  a 
hook  and  staple  at  each  end.  It  .slides 
up  or  down  little  or  much  as  circumstan- 
ces require. 

PROPOrjS   .-VND  WAX. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Miller  intimates  (Review 
106)  that  propolis  is  apt  to  mix  with  wax 
in  boiling.  I  pointed  out,  some  months 
ago,  that  this  idea  is  probably  entirely  er- 
roneous. I  think  it  never  melts  in  water; 
else  how  could  it  be  used  instead  of  sol- 
der to  stop  a  leak  in  the  boiling-vessel  ? 
Besides,  being  heavier  than  water  it  sinks. 

Lapeer,  Mich.,  June  15,  1899. 
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The  Load  always  seems  the  heaviest 
when  you  have  nearly  reached  the  toj)  of 
the    hill. — Farm  Journal. 

"  One  Dou-AR  enclosed  to  pay  for  the 
Review.  Bro.  Hutchinson,  you  have 
taken  advantasic  of  your  readers;  you 
have  made  the  Review  so  good  that  they 
can't  do  without  it." — j.  T.  hairston. 
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The  Post  Office  Address  attached 
to  an  article  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 
the  reader,  and  often  a  convenience  if 
correspondence  is  desired.  If  a  corres- 
pondent desires  that  his  address  be 
witheld,  his  wish  should  be  regarded; 
otherwise  there  is  better  satisfaction  all 
around  if  the  address  is  published  with 
the  article. 


ing  that  he  learned  the  plan   of  a  Mr.  Di- 
vinny  of  Colorado. 


■^«jr*«^irtrf^ir« 


A  Caution  is  needed  in  regard  to  in- 
troducing queens  by  the  method  de- 
scribed in  the  last  Review.  Don't  use 
newly  built  comb  for  caging  the  queen 
upon  its  surface,  as  the  bees  may  burrow 
under  the  edge  of  the  cage,  and  kill  the 
queen.  Such  a  case  has  been  reported 
to  me  recently.  Of  course,  this  trouble 
might  not  happen  once  in  fifty  times,  but 
it  is  just  as  well  to  use  old  comb  and  thus 
avoid  this  fiftieth  time. 


»JiU»*rit»«-«M» 


GivEANiNGS  for  June  15  gives  a  delight- 
ful view  of  an  apiary  at  Rocky  Ford, 
Colorado.  The  picture  goes  clear  across 
two  pages  of  Gleanings,  showing  a  wide 
sweep  of  country  covered  with  bee  hives, 
( certainly  larger  than  any  apiary  I  have 
ever  .seen)  with  a  large  stack  of  alfalfa 
and  the  owner's  residence  in  the  distance. 
I  think  I  have  enjoyed  this  picture  as 
much  as  I  have  any  that  Gleanings  has 
given.  The  apiary  belongs  to  George 
Gould. 


ir«jrma^rf«rf»j(^ 


Horses  are  sometimes  stung  by  being 
hitched  too  near  an  apiary.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  hitch  them  in  this  manner  at 
a  time  when  there  is  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  bees  to  make  trouble,  all  dan- 
ger from  this  source  may  be  avoided  by 
making  a  good  smudge  to  the  windward 
of  the  team,  so  that  the  smoke  will  blow- 
over  and  around  the  horses.  Any  con- 
venient material  may  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose— dry  horse  manure  will  make  an 
abundance  of  smoke.  Mr.  F.  L.  Thomp- 
son writes  of  this  in  the  Progressive;  say- 


u»»^^^*^«^««« 


Moving  Bees  to  take  advantage  of  the 
buckwheat  honey  harvest  is  considered 
advisable  by  R.  F.  Holterman  if  there  are 
copious  showers.  Buckwheat  does  not 
yield  nmch  honey  in  dry  weather.  Mr. 
Holterman  would  advise  holding  the 
hives  in  readiness,  then,  if  the  showers 
come,  move  the  bees. 


The  Poor  Queens  are  having  a  hard 
time.  I'irst  doctor  Miller  tells  us  that 
the  first-sealed  cells  in  a  colony  from 
which  a  laying  queen  has  been  removed 
are  the  best  queens.  Later  the  bees 
build  cells  over  larvae  that  is  too  old;  and 
the  result  is  some  poor  queens.  Now 
Willie  Atchley  and  C.  E.  Woodward  tell 
us,  in  the  Southland  Queen,  that  it  is 
the  poor  queens  that  are  capped  first. 
They  say  that  they  are  poor  because  the 
cells  that  are  capped  first  contain  older 
larvae.  Between  all  hands  there  is  not 
much  chance  to  get  any  good  queens  from 
a  colony  that  has  been  deprived  of  its 
queen,  and  allowed  to  exerci.se  its  choice 
of  larva;  for  queen  rearing.  That's  about 
right,  too. 


«^rf^rf'««»»ii* 


TRE.A.TMENT  OF  AFTER-SWARAIS. 

Mr.  Doolittle  says,  in  Gleanings,  that 
he  believes  that,  as  a  rule,  it  does  not 
pay  to  have  after-swarming.  With  the 
after-swarm  goes  all  liopes  of  any  surplus 
from  the  parent  colony.  He  admits  that 
after  severe  winter -losses  that  leave  hives 
and  combs  empty,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
re-stock  them,  even  if  after-swarms  are 
used  for  this  purpose.  He  savs  that  the 
first  requisite  towards  the  successful 
building  up  of  an  after-swarm  is  a  comb 
of  brood.  It  may  be  nearly  a  month 
after  the  hiving  of  an  after-swarm  before 
any  brood  hatches  out,  and  the  giving  of 
a  comb   of  Ijrood  helps   wonderfully    in 
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keepinj,'  up  the  stren<(th  of  the  colony  un- 
til its  own  bees  begin  to  emerge.  If  we 
can  give  the  swarm  combs  instead  of  em- 
pty frames,  and  some  honey  in  the  combs, 
the  beginning  of  winter  will  find  us  in 
possession  of  a  more  valualjle  colony  than 
results  from  the  hiving  of  a  prime  swarm. 
The  reason  is  that  the  queen  of  the  after- 
swarm  will  surely  be  in  her  prime  the 
next  year,  while  the  queen  of  a  prime 
swarm  often  begins  to  weaken  and  fail 
before  the  honey  harvest  of  the  next 
year.  If  there  are  no  empty  combs  to 
give  them  fill  the  frames  with  foundation, 
even  if  it  costs  75  cents  a  pound.  If  lack- 
ing in  stores  when  the  season  draws  to  a 
close,  such  colonies  must  be  fed  the  same 
as  any  colon}-  that  is  short  of  stores;  and 
this  should  be  done  just  as  soon  as  it  is 
seen  1:hat  there  is  no  possibility  for  the 
bees  to  add  to  their  stores  from  natural 
sources. 


tivti^a^uvk^^' 


SIZE    OK    HIVKS. 


Gleanings  is  still  discussing  this  sub- 
ject; and  its  editor  feels  as  though  we 
were  only  getting  down  to  facts,  now, 
after  all  this  talking.  Reading  between 
the  lines,  it  looks  as  though  my  Medina 
co-worker  were  hankering  to  try  a  great, 
big,  large,  hive;  and,  as  the  advertise- 
ments say,  "he  won't  be  happy  until  he 
gets  (  tries  )  it. " 

In  the  American  Bee  Journal  for  June 
22,  the  Query  Department  takes  up  this 
matter  by  asking  "  Which  will  give  the 
apiarist  the  better  results.  So  colonies  on 
8  frames,  or  40  colonies  on  16  frames,  in 
two  stories,  time,  labor  and  expense  be- 
ing equally  computed  ?  "  Sixteen  of  the 
Senators  vote  for  the  8-frame  hives;  five 
for  the  i6-framers;  and  ten  give  qualified 
answers.  I  never  thought  much  of  these 
"stand  up  and  be  counted"  ways  of  de- 
ciding such  questions.  A  man  may  use 
and  believe  in  a  small  hive,  but  that  does 
not  prove  that  it  is  the  best  hive  for  him 
to  use.  Give  us  the  reasons,  gentlemen, 
and  we  can  think  about  it    for  ourselves. 


Some  of  the  answers  to  this  query  are 
very  good.  The  Dadants  and  J.  A.  Stone 
say  that  8  frames  are  too  few,  and  16  too 
many.  G.  M.  Doolittle  says  that  8  frames 
are  all  right  for  comb  honey  production; 
16  all  right  for  producing  extracted 
honey. 


<»^^  t>rit»W»' 


Ants  are  sometimes  a  nuisance  in  a 
honey  house.  Prof.  Cook  writes  to  the 
American  Bee  Journal  that  corrosive  sub- 
limate and  buhach,  or  insect  powder,  are 
the  best  substances  to  repel  them.  The 
corrosive  sublimate  may  be  brushed  along 
the  floor  where  the  ants  enter;  or  strings 
may  be  dipped  into  it  and  laid  along 
where  they  will  obstruct  the  ants'  path. 
Dusting  with  the  buhach  also  clears  them 
out;  but  the  treatment  may  have  to  be 
repeated  every  week  or  two.  Years  ago 
the  ants  were  very  troublesome  in  my 
honey-house,  and  I  built  a  platform  for 
honey,  and  had  the  supports  to  the  plat- 
form rest  in  dishes  of  water.  This  an- 
swered for  awhile;  then  a  sort  of  scum 
formed  over  the  top  of  the  water,  and 
the  ants  walked  over  dry-shod.  Then  I 
put  kerosene  oil  in  the  dishes,  and  my 
troubles  were  over. 


•T»^«  Mf^rmw^f 


.\PPLE   TREES  FOR  SH.\DING  HIVES. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Root,  in  commenting  upon 
my  picture  and  article  of  last  month  up- 
on shade  for  bees,  says  that  he  regards 
apple  trees,  or  any  fruit  trees  with  low, 
spreading  branches,  as  the  ideal  shade. 
They  afford  comfort  for  the  bee-keeper 
as  well  as  for  the  bees.  This  is  all  true; 
and  I  agree  with  my  Medina  friend.  If 
we  have  such  trees,  of  the  right  size,  and 
quantity,  and  in  the  right  position,  they 
are  all  right.  If  we  have  them  not,  and 
nmst  re.sort  to  what  might  be  termed  an 
artificial  shade,  I  know  of  nothing  better 
than  the  shade-board,  two  by  three  feet 
in  .size.  Mr.  Root  says  he  should  judge 
that  the  picture  of  the  hive  given  in  last 
Review  was  taken    in    the   forenoon   and 
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that  the  hive  was  facing  the  east.  No;  it 
faces  the  west,  and  the  picture  was  taken 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Just  as  he  says,  the  board  projects  about 
one  foot  to  the  front  of  the  hive,  and 
four  or  five  inches  over  the  east  end  of 
the  hive.  The  sun  is  seldom  hot  enough 
before  eleven  o'clock  to  cause  the  bees 
much  inconvenience,  and  it  remains 
wholly  shaded  until  about  three  in  the 
afternoon.  So  far  as  the  bees  are  con- 
cerned, such  a  shade  is  all  that  is  needed; 
but  I  am  more  than  willing  to  admit  that 
great  comfort  comes  to  the  operator  from 
the  wide  spreading  boughs  of  an  old 
apple  tree. 

The  Leakage  of  honey  from  a  package 
sealed  with  a  rubber  ring,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  Mason  fruit-jar,  may  be  prevented 
by  dipping  the  rings  in  hot  beeswax. 
This  I  learn  from  an  article  contributed 
to  the  American  Bee  Journal  by  C.  Dav- 
enport. I  think  any  one  who  has  tried 
putting  up  honey  in  Mason  jars  has 
learned  that  if  the  jar  is  tipped  up  enough 
so  that  the  honey  gets  in  upon  the  rub- 
ber, it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  it 
will  soak  through  and  make  the  outside 
of  the  jar  sticky.  This  attracts  flies, 
and  catches  and  holds  dust,  and  the  end 
is  one  of  unpleasantness.  Mr.  Daven- 
port has  been  told  that  it  is  the  action  of 
the  acid  in  the  honey  that  so  changes  the 
character  of  the  rubber  that  it  lets  the 
honey  through.  Coating  the  rubber  with 
wax  prevents  all  this. 

CAN  BEES  STING  A  MAN  WHILE  HK  HOLDS 
HIS  BREATH  ? 

This  is  an  old  question  revived.  It 
has  frequently  been  asserted  that  a  per- 
son while  holding  his  breath  can  not  be 
stung  by  bees.  I  believe  that  the  theory 
is  that  holding  the  breath  puts  a  sort  of 
tension  upon  the  skin,  making  it  too 
hard  and  dense  for  the  sting  to  penetrate. 
I  know  that  holding  the  breath  makes  the 
muscles  more  tense.      The  runner  of  a 


foot-race  that  is  to  be  a  short  dash  of  a 
few  yards,  or  the  man  who  is  going  to 
n.m  and  make  a  long  jump,  draws  in  his 
breath,  and  away  he  goes.  He  does  not 
breath  again  until  the  goal  is  reached. 
If  compelled  to  breath  before  reaching 
the  goal,  his  muscles  relax  at  once,  and 
the  probabilities  are  that  he  will  lose 
the  prize.  For  ought  I  know,  this  same 
tension  may  extend  to  the  skin;  but  I 
doubt  its  reaching  the  degree  that  would 
prevent  a  bee  from  piercing  the  armor. 
Remember,  I  don't  know  that  I  am  cor- 
rect. I  am  simply  giving  my  opinion . 
There  are  one  or  two  other  points  in  this 
connection  that  it  may  be  well  to  notice, 
viz.,  that  a  person  who  stands  quiet  and 
still,  as  he  is  likely  to  stand  while  hold- 
ing his  breath,  is  much  less  likel}'  to  be 
attacked  than  one  who  is  dodging,  and 
striking  whenever  a  bee  comes  near;  and 
that  the  breath  ot  a  person  is  very  offen- 
sive to  bees  when  blown  directly  upon 
them.  If  there  is  any  efficacy  in  hold- 
ing the  breath,  I  think  that  it  comes  in 
under  these  two  heads.  However,  this  is 
one  of  those  points  that  are  interesting 
enough  to  theorize  about,  but  have  little 
practical  value  to  the  every-day  bee- 
keeper. About  the  only  occasion  for  him 
to  try  holding  his  breath  is  when  a  big 
crop  of  honey  surprises  him  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  almost  take  his  breath  away. 


<R*m«^ir-«.T»«» 


PREVENTING     FOUL    BROOD. 

When  the  bee-keepers  of  Illinois  were 
trying  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  foul 
brood  law,  one  of  the  objections  urged 
against  the  usefulness  of  such  a  law,  was 
the  fact  that  bees  in  trees  had  probably 
carried  home  the  seeds  of  this  disease, 
and,  while  we  might  get  rid  of  the  disease 
in  our  apiaries,  the  fact  that  it  still  re- 
mined  in  the  bee-trees  might  render  all 
of  our  cleansing  operations  of  no  value. 
There  is  a  point  here,  and,  I  fancy,  a 
large  one,  too.  If  there  is  even  o?ie  bee- 
tree  within  half  a  mile  of  an  apiary,  and 
the  bees  have  perished  as  the  result  of 
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foul  brocKl,  isn't  there  danger  that  bees 
from  our  hives  will  "^rub  away  in  these 
old  combs  during  each  period  scarcity? 
I  don't  say  that  they  a///,  but  there  is 
danger  of  it.  Then,  again,  suppose  that 
the  bees  do  get  these  oUl  combs  so  well 
cleaned  up  that  there  is  no  more  tempta- 
tion to  grub  in  them,  the  next  thing  we 
know  is  that  some  wandering  swarm  finds 
this  cavity  and  appropriates  it.  Then  it 
is  the  same  old  story  over  again.  Bee- 
trees  containing  combs  infected  with  foul 
brood,  are  a  perpetual  menace  to  the 
apiaries  in  their  vicinity.  With  such  in- 
fected trees  in  his  vicinity,  can  a  man  get 
rid  of  foul  brood  in  his  apiary,  and  hope 
to  keep  it  out?  If  so,  how  so?  Mr.  F. 
L.  Thompson,  some  time  ago,  recom- 
mended the  feeding  of  bees,  in  times  of 
scarcity,  with  honey  or  syrup  that  had 
been  medicated.  The  idea  is  that  the 
medicated  honey  would  be  mixed  with 
any  infection  that  was  brought  in  and 
thus  destroy  it.  There  is  no  danger  of  bees 
bringing  home  the  infection  during  the 
honey  harvest;  and  thecjuestion  is,  can  it 
be  successfully  guardetl  against  in  times 
of  scarcity  ?  Have  there  been  any  ex- 
periments in  this  line?  Of  course,  even 
the  exposure  of  ordinary  food  near  the 
apiary  in  times  of  scarcit\-  would  have  a 
tendency  to  keep  the  bees  at  home,  but 
it  could  not  be  depended  upon  entirely. 
Who  can  tell  us  something  definite  about 
this  medicated  feeding  for  the  purpose 
proposed  ? 


KP*^*^***"*"^ 


BOILING    FOUL    HKOOnV  HONEY. 

In  Gleanings  for  June  15,  its  editor  de- 
fends his  belief  in  the  necessity  for  long 
boiling  of  foul  broody  honey,  by  quoting 
Mr.  Cowan's  view  of  the  matter.  I  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Cowan  and  other  scientists 
have  experimented  with  the  spores  of 
foul  brood  by  boiling  them  at  212°.  So 
far  as  I  know,  there  have  been  no  scien- 
tific  experiments  made  by  boiling  spores 
in  honey.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Taylor  was 
the  first  one  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  honey  is  a  heavier  licjuid  than  water. 


and  requires  a  higher  degree  of  heat  to 
bring  it  to  the  boiling  point.  Mr.  Cowan 
saj-s  he  thinks  (italics  mine)  that  Mr. 
Root  is  justified  in  reconmiending  a  long 
boiling  of  foul  broody  honey  before  feed- 
ing it  to  the  bees.  I  have  great  respect 
for  Mr.  Cowan  and  his  scientific  abilities, 
but  I  think  that  actual  fads,  like  those  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Doolittle  in  this  issue  of  the 
Review,  should  be  given  preference  over 
the  opiiiiojis  even  of  scientists.  For  a 
long  time  there  has  been  an  apparent 
clash  between  scientists  and  the  actual 
facts  regarding  the  length  of  time  that  it 
was  necessary  to  boil  foul  broody  honey 
to  make  it  safe  to  feed  it  to  bees.  It 
seems  now  as  though  one  part  of  this 
muddle  was  going  to  be  cleared  up. 
Scientists  have  made  their  cultures  from 
foul  brood,  and  then  boiled  them  at  212°. 
No  one  has  seemed  to  think  that  honey 
must  be  made  hotter  than  water  must  be- 
fore it  will  boil.  This  one  fact  may  rec- 
oncile the  apparent  inconsistency  of  the 
whole  affair.  Scientists  tell  us  that  the 
bees  and  the  queen,  and  even  the  eggs 
layed  by  a  queen  of  a  foul  broody  colony, 
are  infected;  and  I  have  seen  with  my 
own  eye  a  microscopic  slide  upon  which 
had  been  crushed  an  egg  from  a  queen 
taken  from  a  foul  broody  colony,  and  it 
showed  traces  of  the  desease.  In  spite  of 
all  this,  WiQ  fact  remains  that  by  putting 
the  bees  and  queen  of  an  infected  colony 
into  a  new  hive  and  allowing  them  to 
build  their  comb,  no  traces  of  the  disease 
appear.  This  apparent  inconsistenc}- 
may  yet  be  explained  as  easily  as  the 
boiling  point  has  appa'-ently  been  ex- 
plained. 


■«'«»^»»»^»* 


C.\TCH  THE  SI'IRIT  OK  TIIK  TIMES. 

Perhaps  I  am  a  little  peculiar.  I  am 
quite  given  to  following  observation  with 
speculation,  theorizing  and  moralizing 
— to  the  drawing  of  lessons  from  very  small 
circumstances.  If  a  man  comes  into  this 
town  and  staits  in  some  business  that  is 
really  overdone,  and  actually  proceeds  to 
take  business  right  away  from    men    who 
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have  been  here  for  years,  I  am  interested 
in  knowing  exactly  hoiv  he  did  it.  I 
want  to  get  right  down  to  the  root  and 
foundation,  to  discover  the  principle  up- 
on which  he  succeeded.  If  a  man  fails  in 
business,  especially  one  who  has  been 
apparent!}'  successful  for  many  years,  I 
am  interested  in  knowing  why  he  failed. 
In  such  cases  there  is  almost  always 
something  wrong.  I  do  not  mean  wick- 
ed, but  not  managed  as  it  ought  to  have 
been.  The  causes  of  failures  are  numer- 
ous, and  the  one  that  leads  to  a  particu- 
lar failu-e  is  sometimes  the  least  suspect- 
ed by  the  unfortunate  man  who  is  mak- 
ing the  mistake.  Some  merchants  have 
failed  from  employing  cheap,  inefficient 
help,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  they 
were  practicing  economy.  Others  have 
greatly  assisted  their  success  by  an  op- 
posite course.  Some  have  failed  from  a 
lack  of  advertising  of  the  right  kind. 
Others  have  succeeded  because  of  their 
excellent  advertising  methods.  Others 
have  failed  because  they  did  not  keep  up 
with  the  times.  Their  methods  were  all 
right  for  thirty  years  ago,  but  not  ap- 
propriate for  this  age  of  steam  and  elec- 
tricity. The  time  was  when  a  man 
could  sit  in  his  office  and  wait  for  busi- 
ness to  come  to  him.  That  day  has  pass- 
ed. Now  he  nmst  go  after  the  business 
— and  hustle,  too,  while  he  is  about  it.  A 
new  merchant  comes  into  a  town  where 
the  merchants  are  of  the  old  class;  he  re- 
novates the  store  from  top  to  bottom, 
outside  and  in,  uses  paper  and  paint  and 
plate  glass;  makes  a  handsome  display  in 
his  windows;  changes  this  display  quite 
often;  puts  in  a  telephone;  has  a  nice  de- 
livery wagon;  uses  column  after  column, 
perhaps  page  after  page  in  the  local  pa- 
per; in  short,  leaves  no  stone  unturned  to 
boom  his  business;  if  his  other  methods 
of  business  are  correct,  he  gets  the  trade; 
and  men  who  have  been  in  business  for 
years,  but  have  been  in  a  rut,  so  to  speak, 
will  go  down — if  any  body  goes  down. 

I  was  quite  interested  in  the  way  that 
Mr.  Davenport  sold  his  honey  at  a  good 
price  by  advertising  it  in  the  local  papers. 


as  described  in  this  issue  of  the  Review. 
This  is  an  illustration  of  the  advantages 
that  may  be  gained  by  catching  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  A  merchant  in  a 
small  town  would  find  it  dollars  well 
spent  if  he  would  made  a  visit  to  the 
stores  in  some  large  city — simply  that  he 
might  catch  the  spirit  of  the  times.  I  do 
not  mean  that  he  could  profitably  put  in- 
to practice  all  of  the  methods  that  he 
would  see,  but,  what  he  would  see  would 
help  him  to  get  out  of  a  rut  and  into 
more  modern  and  more  profitable  ways  of 
doing  business.  The  way  of  doing  things 
makes  such  a  vast  difference  in  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  any  undertaking.  I  saw 
an  illustration  yesterday  right  from  my 
office  window.  A  man  came  along  sel- 
ling strawberries.  He  sat  up  straight  on 
his  wagon  seat  and  bawled  "  s-t-r-a-w- 
berries."  I  saw  w;^  woman  come  out 
and  buy  some  berries.  A  short  time 
after  two  women  came  along  selling  ber- 
ries. One  woman  drove  the  horse,  and 
the  other  took  a  box  of  berries  in  her 
hand  and  called  at  the  door  of  each 
house  and  showed  her  berries.  There 
was  scarcely  a  house  at  which  she  failed 
to  make  a  sale. 

If  the  manufacturer  of  some  line  of 
apiarian  goods,  whose  goods  are  of  the 
very  best  quality,  would  go  at  it  in  the 
right  way,  he  could  have  the  lead  in  the 
trade  in  that  line  of  goods.  The  goods 
would  have  to  be  advertised  in  a  telling; 
striking,  unique  manner.  Some  com- 
mission man  in  Chicago  might  receive 
the  lion's  share  of  the  consignments  of 
honey  if  he  would  advertise  himself  and 
his  business  in  the  right  way.  The  same 
might  be  said  of  a  commission  man  in 
New  York;  or  any  city,  for  that  matter. 
The  trouble  is  that  so  man}'  of  us  are  in- 
clined to  keep  along  in  the  Same  old 
way,  instead  of  striking  out  and  catching 
the  spirit  of  the  times. 

Bee-keepers  ought  to  read  all  of  the 
journals,  visit  other  bee-keepers,  and  at- 
tend c(mventions.  They,  as  well  as 
others,  need  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the 
times. 
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DR.      MILLER      UXl'LAINS;    AND      ADMITS 
THAT  SOME  OK  THE  QUEENS  WILL 
HE  POOR    WHEN  THE  BEES  ^.v' 

CHOOSE  THE  LARVAE. 

Dr.  Miller  explains  in  Gleanings  that 
he  does  not  believe  that  all  of  the  queens 
will  l:)e  first-class  when  a  cjueen  is  remov- 
ed and  the  bees  allowed  to  exercise  their 
own  choice  in  the  matter  of  selecting 
larvte  from  which  to  rear  queens  to  re- 
place their  loss.  He  says  that  he  has  not 
Ijelieved  any  of  the  time  that  all  of  the 
queens  would  be  good,  but,  for  some 
reason,  he  neglected  to  explain  and 
make  clear  his  belief  on  this  particular 
point.  I  think  that  even  the  doctor  him- 
self will  admit  that  any  one  reading  his 
writings  might  be  excused  for  believeing 
that  the  doctor  thought  that  all  of  the 
queens  A'ould  be  good.  It  isn't  worth 
while,  however,  to  waste  words  on  this 
point.  The  main  point  is  that  the  doc- 
tor contends  that  the  first  queen,  or 
queens,  to  hatch  will  be  up  to  the  stand- 
ard, because  they  were  the  first  to  be 
stalled,  and  were  started  when  there 
were  a  plenty  of  young  larvae  from  which 
to  choose.  Then,  so  the  doctor  thinks, 
the  bees  start  some  more  cells,  later, 
after  they  have  got  the  first  ones  partly 
completed.  These  later,  so  says  our  good 
friend,  will  not  hatch  so  soon  as  will  the 
first  ones  that  were  started,  and  they  will 
be  destroyed  by  the  queen  that  hatches 
first.  Somclitncs  the  first-hatched  queen 
leads  in  the  destruction  of  the  remaining 
cells,  and  soi/irlii/n's  shclcaclsoj/a  szcann 
and  leaves  the  later-hatching  (jueens  to 
fight  it  out  among  themselves. 

Doctor,  let  me  tell  you  a  little  of  my 
experience.  I  presume  that  I  have,  dur- 
ing my  queen-rearing  days,  started  as 
many  a»one  thousand  batches  of  queen 
cells.  For  a  year  or  two,  until  experi- 
ence taught  me  better,  I  practiced  large- 
ly the  plan  of  taking  a  (|ueen  away  from 
a  colony  and  allowing  the  bees  to  build 
queen  cells.  The  most  of  the  cells  were 
started  the  next  day  after  the  queen  was 
removed.        Occasionally      some     would 


be  started  the  second  day  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  queen.  Asa  rule,  all  of  the 
queens  hatched  the  same  day.  Some- 
times some  of  them  would  not  hatch 
until  the  next  day  after  thej'  began 
hatching.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
regular  cells.  Occasionall)',  some  two  or 
three  days  after  the  regular  batch  of  cells 
had  been  started,  there  would  be  two  or 
three  "fool-cells"  started.  I  call  them 
"fool-cells"  because  it  seemed  so  foolish 
to  start  them.  They  were  built  over  half- 
grown  worker-larvte,  and  were  small,  and 
smooth,  and  insignificant.  The  queen- 
breeder  who  would  allow  such  cells  to 
hatch  and  use  the  dwarfed  queens  that 
hatched  out,  would  be  a  fool  queen  breed- 
er. I  have  sometimes  allowed  them  to 
hatch  simply  out  of  curiosity.  These  are 
the  kind  of  cells  that  don't  hatch  until 
the  others  have  hatched.  With  )HC  the 
bees  don't  do  as  the  doctor  says  they  do. 
They  don't  start  a  few  queen  cells  to  day, 
( that  is,  the  regular,  normal  queen  cells, ) 
then  a  few  tomorrow,  then  a  few  more 
the  next  day,  and  so  on.  I  mean  they  do 
not  doit  as  a  rule.  As  a  rule,  all  of  their 
queen  cells  are  started  within  twenty-four 
hours.  As  a  rule,  all  the  queens  in  a 
batch  of  cells  hatch  within  twenty-four 
hours.  Now  then,  with  me,  the  taking 
avvay  of  a  queen,  and  the  allowing  of  the 
bees  to  choose  their  own  larvai  for  the 
rearing  of  queens,  even  when  all  of  the 
cells  are  starled  within  twenty-Jour 
hours,  and  all  of  the  queens  hatch  with- 
in twenty-four  hours  of  one  another,  re- 
sults in  a.  large  proportion  of  very  inferior 
qneens,  as  I  know  fiom  trying  the  plan  a 
great  many  times.  Tlie  doctor  .says  that 
when  left  to  themselves  the  bees  choose 
the  best  larva;  that  they  have  for  the  pro- 
duction of  queens;  that  is,  when  left  to 
themselves  after  their  queen  is  taken 
away.  The  trouble,  he  thinks,  is  that 
they  keep  on  choosing  when  there  are 
none  except  old  larvee.  Doctor,  I  won't 
dispute  you,  but  I  know  what  the  results 
have  been  when  I  have  allowed  such  selec- 
tion. If  it  isn't  a  ])oor  selection  of  larva; 
it  is  something   that  does  not  occur  with 
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me  when  Just  /m/c/iedlarvie,  and  eggs  are 
given,  and  no  older  larvte. 

The  doctor  says  he  does  not  believe  in 
the  old  tradition  that  the  bees  are  in 
such  a  hurry  to  rear  a  successor,  that 
they  select  larvee  too  old  for  rearing  good 
queens.  He  thinks  this  a  libel  on  the 
bees.  Is  it  any  more  of  a  libel  on  them 
than  it  is  for  them  to  go  and  build  these 
"fool-cells,"  over  half-grown  worker 
larvae,  when  they  have  a  dozen  nice  cells 
already  sealed  over  ? 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  tak- 
ing away  of  a  queen  puts  a  colony  in  an 
unnatural  condition,  and  that  the  bees 
should  do  something  unnatural  is  but — 
natural. 


EXTRACTED. 

PRACTICE  VERSUS  BKAUTIFUL  THEORIES. 

The  Latter  are  all  Right  in  their  Place,   but  of 
not  Much  Use  to  Beginners. 


Theories  are  all  right.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  being  opposed  to  the- 
ory. Asa  rule,  theory  must  come  before 
practice;  but  most  of  the  things  that  a 
beginner  nmst  know  have  already  been 
reduced  to  practice;  and  he  is  in  no  con- 
dition, nor  has  he  the  disposition,  to 
bother  his  head  with  theories.  I  came 
across  a  scrap  of  paper  the  other  day 
containing  an  item  that  illustrated  this 
idea  so  well  that  I  copy  it.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Teachers  often  shoot  their  ideas  far 
over  the  heads  of  their  readers.  They 
can  not  condescend  to  get  down  to  the 
bread  and  butler  side  of  the  question. 
Indeed,  it  is  hard  work  for  one  who  has 
overcome  the  rudiments,  and  whose  de- 
sire is  to  mount  higher  and  higher  in  the 
real.,  s  of  the  unknown  and  unknowable, 
to  get  down  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
with  trowel  in  hand  to  teach  the  novice 
how  to  plant.  How  much  more  agree- 
able to  teach  how  the  roots  force  their 
wav  through  the  dark  soil  in  search  of 
food;  how  the  leaves  breathe,  and  theo- 
ries about  the  feelings  of   a  tree   when   a 


careless  man  peels  off  its  bark  with  a 
whiffle-tree.  But  the  beginner  does  not 
care  a  fig  how  the  leaves  and  roots  act  so 
long  as  he  succeeds  in  making  his  plants 
and  trees  thrifty  and  profitable.  He 
cares  but  little  about  poetic  or  scientific 
treatment.  He  desires  to  be  told  what 
the  writer  did  when  he  was  in  circum- 
stances similar  to  his  own.  If  the  writer 
has  not  had  such  experience  he  is  not 
capable  of  teaching. 


BOILING  FOUL  BROODY  HONEY. 


Simply    Bringing     it   to  the     Boiling    Point 
Seems  to   be    Sufficient. 

I  have  no  desire  to  encourage  careless- 
ness in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  foul 
brood,  or  of  the  preparation  for  use  of 
the  honey  that  is  infected  with  the  germs 
of  the  disease;  but  there  seems  to  be  a 
decided  lack  of  proof  that  a  long  period 
of  boiling  is  needed,  and  some  very  de- 
cided proof  that  a  short  period  will  an- 
swer. Mr.  Doolittle  tells  in  the  Pro- 
gressive how  foul  broody  honey  was  ren- 
dered perfectly  harmless  by  .simply  be- 
ing boiled  a  short  time.  Here  is  what  he 
says: — 

There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  now  as 
to  the  germs  of  foul  brood  being  killed 
by  .simply  1)ringing  honey  to  the  boiling 
point,  .some  being  sure  that  3  or  more 
liours'  boiling  are  required  to  render  hon- 
ey from  a  foul  broody  colony  safe.  Well, 
I  am  no  scientist  along  this  line,  but  if 
such  is  the  fact,  I  would  like  to  know 
why  my  bees  did  not  contract  the  di.sea.se 
again  after  this  happening:  A  large 
quantity  of  such  honey  from  foul  broody 
combs  was  placed  in  a  tin  vessel  over  the 
.stove  to  "scald,"  [that  was  thought  to  be 
all  that  was  neces.sary  in  the  early  seven- 
ties] when  company  came  and  Mrs.  I), 
was  called  awav  from  the  kitchen  while 
I  was  out  in  the  apiarj'.  This  was  in  the 
evening.  Returning  to  the  hou.se  I  found 
the  honey  nearly  one-half  run  out  of  the 
vessel,  all  over  the  stove,  floor  and  car- 
pets, from  suddenly  rising  to  the  bc^iling 
point  when  no  one  was  there.  I  took 
what  had  not  run  out  from  the  stove  as 
.soon  as  po.ssible,  and  when  Mrs.  I),  re- 
turned, there  was  one  discouraged  wo- 
man I  assure  you,  for  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  kitchen  floor  and  carpets  was  just 
floating  in  honey.      What  to  do  we  did 
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not  just  know,  so  left  it  as  it  was  till 
inorniu)^.  The  nioniinjj^  was  very  warm 
and  the  doors  and  windows  were  left  open. 
Mrs.  I),  was  again  called  away,  and  on 
her  return  so  many  bees  had  found  the 
honey  that  she  did  not  know  what  to  do, 
so  she  called  me  from  the  field.  When  I 
reached  the  house,  I  told  her  that  we 
were  out  of  a  kitchen  for  one  day  but  I 
t^uessed  we  could  afford  to  have  it  that 
way,  inasmuch  as  this  would  solve  the 
matter  of  cleaning  the  floor  and  carjjets. 
.\s  it  was  at  a  time  of  scarcity  of  honey, 
that  room  was  a  sight  to  behold  a  half 
hour  later,  for,  it  seemed  tome  there  were 
as  many  bees  as  would  be  in  ten  swarms 
in  that  room,  and  going  to  to  the  apiary 
it  showed  that  nearly  even,-  colony  was 
partaking  of  the  "feast."  Well,  the  re- 
sult was  not  a  simple  colony  contracted 
tlie  disease  from  this  honey.  Such  be- 
ing the  case,  and  thou.sands  of  colonies 
being  cured  by  having  "scalded"  foul 
broody  honey  fed  back  to  them  without 
their  ever  having  the  disease  again  dur- 
ing the  years  between  1S50  and  1890,  how 
does  it  come  about  that  hone}-  needs  boil- 
ing in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1899,  three 
hours,  in  order  that  it  may  be  safe  to 
feed  ?  I  should  like  to  hear  from  the 
"three  hours'  boiler"  advocates  by  way 
of  explanation. 

I  think  that  the  whole  matter  turns 
upon  the  point  that  honey  must  be  heat- 
ed to  luore  than  212  degrees  before  it  will 
boil;  while  all  of  the  scientific  experi- 
ments have  been  along  the  line  of  212  de- 
grees. 


FASTENING    BEES    IN  THE  HIVE. 


llitw    to    do  it   Easily,   OiiicUIy     and    Surely 
Wiihiint     Marring  the  Hive. 


One  of  the  drawbacks  to  the  establishing 
of  out-apiaries  upon  any  system  whereby 
the  bees  must  be  moved  backwards  and 
forwards  from  one  yard  to  another,  or 
from  the  home-yard  to  the  out-yard,  and 
then  home  again  in  the  fall,  is  that  of  ea- 
sily, fjuickly  and  .surely  fastening  the  bees 
in  the  hive  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
them  the  propet  ventilation.  Of  all  the 
metho<ls  that  I  have  seen  described  none 
appears  so  gootl  as  that  used  by  Mr.  C. 
Davenport  of  Minnesota,   and  described 


by  him  in  the  American  Bee  Journal.  I 
take  pleasure  in  copying  nearly  the  whole 
article. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  haul  bees 
to  and  from  out-yards,  I  will  describe 
the  screens  I  use  and  the  manner 
of  fastening  them  to  the  hives.  No 
nails  are  used,  yet  they  are  more  firm- 
ly and  quickly  fastened  over  the  top  of  a 
hive  than  can  be  done  by  the  use  of  nails. 
While  there  are  hive-hooks  made  and  de- 
signed to  be  used  for  such  purposes,  they 
have  not  proved  (  with  me )  very  satisfac- 
tory, and  when  nails  are  used  the  hives  in 
time  become  damaged,  for  in  order  to  be 
sure  the  nails  will  hold,  it  is  necessary 
to  drive  them  in  a  new  place  each  time, 
and  I  much  dislike  to  mar  or  damage 
hives  in  any  way,  for  they  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  means  by  which  I  earn 
a  living,  and  also  enable  me  to  lay  up 
a  little  each  year  for  old  age,  or  a  rainy 
day,  as  the  saying  is. 
Although  my  method  of  fasteningscreens 
to  hives  without  the  use  of  nails  or  mar- 
ring the  hive  in  any  way  is  so  simple  and 
easily  employed  that  probably  many  oth- 
ers have  made  use  of  it,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber ever  seeing  any  thing  said  about  it. 
There  are,  without  doubt,  many  who  have 
not  thought  about  it,  and  some  time  ago 
one  of  the  great  honey  producers  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  hauls  as  many  as  150  colonies 
at  one  load,  descri1)ed  the  kind  of  screen 
he  used;  and  although  he  had  tried  hooks 
he  preferred  nails  instead,  but  seemed  far 
from  being  satisfied  with  nails  as  a  means 
of  attaching  screens  over  the  top  of  hives. 

The  screen  I  use  is  large  enough  to  cov- 
er the  entire  top  of  the  hive,  and  I  will 
say  here  that  I  consider  it  a  very  impor- 
tant matter  when  hauling  bees  to  give 
them  plenty  of  air,  as  the  jarring  and  dis- 
turbance cause  them  to  fill  themselves 
with  honey,  and  arouse  thein.selves  to 
such  activity  that  they  generate  much 
more  heat  than  when  in  a  normal  condi- 
tion. Wliile  in  some  cases  colonies  can 
be  moved  without  much  provision  being 
made  for  the  ventilation  of  the  hives,  and 
not  actually  smother,  I  do  not  think  they 
do  .so  well  for  some  time  afterwards. 

The  frames  for  the  screens  should  be 
made  so  that  the  wire  cloth  will  be  up  at 
least  an  inch  above  the  tO])  of  the  brood- 
frames.  Some  of  mine  are  made  of  inch- 
thick  pieces  about  two  inches  wide,  and 
halved  together  at  the  corners.  The  wire 
screen  is  tacked  over  the  entire  top,  and 
then  pieces  of  latli  are  nailed  on  top  of  it 
around  the  edges,  so  the  edges  of  the 
wire  will  not  be  turning  up  and  catching 
things,  or  cutting  one's  hands. 
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Thouj^h  I  have  the  frames  of  these 
screens  made  in  various  ways,  they  are 
all  of  such  size  that  when  placed  on  top 
of  a  hive  the  outer  edge  of  the  frame 
is  just  even  or  flush  with  the  outside  of 
the  hive  on  both  sides  and  at  each  end. 
In  other  words,  the  frame  is  just  the  size 
of  the  top  of  the  hive. 

After  a  frame  is  made  so  far,  I  take 
eight  pieces  of  lath  for  each  frame,  that 
are  about  three  inches  long  and  nail  two 
pieces  on  each  side,  and  two  on  each  end 
of  the  frame.  Thev  are  nailed  on  near 
the  corners  on  the  outside  of  the  strips 
forming  the  frame.  The  top  or  upper 
end  of  each  of  these  short  pieces  of  lath 
are  just  up  even  with  the  wire  cloth,  so 
the  lower  part  of  them  hangs  or  projects 
down  on  tlie  outside  of  the  hive. 

Now,  if  I  have  made  m\self  understood, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  screen  on  account 
of  these  short  pieces,  cannot  be  shoved  or 
moved  out  of  place,  either  sidewise  or 
endwise.  The  only  way  it  can  get  out  of 
place  or  be  removed,  is  by  being  raised 
up  .  To  prevent  its  raising  up,  two  stout 
strings  (or  perhaps  very  small  rope  more 
nearly  expresses  what  I  use,  something 
like  a  small  clothes  line),  are  tied  around 
the  hive,  bottom-board,  screen  and  all. 
They  are  placed  one  near  each  end.  If, 
however,  the  frame  fits  down  true  on  the 
top  of  the  hive,  and  there  is  no  danger  of 
the  load  being  upset,  one  string  near  the 
center  is  ample.  If  the  frame  does  not 
fit  true  it  can  easily  be  brought  down 
tight,  when  a  string  is  used  at  each  end. 
A  screen  can  be  tied  on  in  less  time  than 
nailed,  and  if  tied  tight  enough  it  will 
hold  the  screen  surer  than  nails  will. 

There  is  quite  a  knack  about  tying 
strings  around  a  hive,  but  it  is  easily  ac- 
quired. I  have  a  loop  on  one  end  of 
each  string,  and  pass  the  end  without  the 
loop  under  the  hive,  then  uj)  through  the 
loop;  the  string  is  then  placed  so  that 
the  edge  of  the  loop  is  even  with  the  out 
side  of  the  frame.  I  then  draw  it  tight 
and  hold  it  from  slipping  or  loosening 
with  the  left  hand,  while  tying  the  knot 
with  the  right  hand.  These  strings  cost 
but  a  trifle  in  the  first  place,  and  will  last 
so  long  that  they  are  about  as  cheap  as 
nails. 

I  use  loose  bottom-boards,  and  have 
special  ones  for  hauling,  which  are  made 
just  the  same  as  an  ordinary  bot- 
tom-board except  they  have  short 
pieces  of  lath  nailed  on  at  the  sides  and 
on  the  back  end,  which  project  up  and 
prevent  the  hive-body  from  moving  side- 
wise  or  backwards.  To  prevent  its  mov- 
ing forwards,  and  to  close  the  entrance, 
blocks  are  used  that  I   will   describe,    for 


depending  upon  a  simple  strip  to  close 
entrance,  with  bottom-boards  that  have 
strips  around  the  outside  to  form  the  en- 
trance, like  the  dovetailed  bottom-board, 
with  me  has  sometimes  caused  trouble. 
I  take  a  strip  that  will  just  fit  between 
the  strips  on  the  bottom-board  so  it  will 
entirely  close  the  entrance,  and  which  is 
about  I  -'4  inches  wide.  Then  I  take 
another  strip  which  is  long  enough  to 
reach  clear  across  the  bottom  board,  but 
which  is  only  %(  inch  wide.  Now  to 
make  myself  clear  I  will  say,  take  the 
shorter  strip  and  shove  it  in  at  the  en- 
trance until  only  about  half  its  width  is 
left  out  in  front,  then  take  the  longer 
and  narrow  piece  and  lay  it  over  or  on 
top  of  the  short  piece  that  projects  out  in 
front,  and  tack  the  two  together  with 
small  nails  that  can  be  clinched.  To 
hold  it  in  place  when  moving,  two  wire 
nails  are  driven  in  the  bottom-board  in 
front  of  it.  With  this  kind  of  block,  if 
the  body  of  the  hive  moves  nearly  an 
inch  on  the  bottom-board,  either  backward 
or  forward,  no  bees  can  escape. 


THE   FIRST    ANNIVERSRAY. 

It  is  just  a  year  since  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  road  inaugurated 
its  celebrated  Pioneer  Limited  passenger 
train  service  between  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee, St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  This  ser- 
vice marked  a  new  era  in  the  railroad 
world  in  the  line  of  passenger  accommo- 
dations. At  a  cost  of  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  that  progressive  company 
furnished  the  traveling  public,  in  its 
Pioneer  Limited  train,  comforts  and  facil- 
ities the  best  ever  produced.  This  train 
has  been  described  many  times  in  news- 
papers and  Magazines,  but  should  be 
see!i  and  examined  to  be  appreciated.  In 
beauty  of  finish,  richness  and  elegance 
of  furnishing  nothing  equal  to  it  has  ever 
been  attempted  by  any  other  road.  The 
car  builders  were  nearly  a  year  in  com- 
pleting the  Pioneer  Limited  trains  (there 
are  two — one  leaving  Chicago  for  the 
West  and  the  other  leaving  the  Twin 
Cities  for  the  East  every  evening  in  the 
year)  and  they  stand  to  day  a  monument 
to  the  builder's  art.  No  regular  passen- 
ger train  service  in  America  is  as  well 
known  as  the  Pioneer  Limited.  Prom 
the  standpoint  of  passenger  traflic  the 
past  twelve  months  have  been  the  most 
successful  in  the  history  of  the  St.  Paul 
road,  made  so  very  largely  by  the  Pioneer 
Limited.  The  patronage  of  this  service 
is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
the  pul)lic  appreciates  a  good  thing. 
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Honey   Quotations. 

The  followiuK  rules  for  KnidinR  honey  were 
adopted  by  the  North  American  Bee  Keepers' 
Association,  at  its  Washin^rton  meeting,  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  quotations  are  uiade  according 
to  these  rules. 

Fancy.— All  sections  to  be  well  filled ;  coml)8 
traight,  of  even  thickness,  and  tirnily  attached 
to  all  four  sides  ;  botli  wood  and  combnnsoiled 
l)y  travel-stain,  or  otlierwise  ;  all  the  cells  sealed 
except  the  row  of  cells  next  the  wood. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  tilled,  but  combs  un- 
even or  crooked,  detacliecl  at  the  bottom,  or 
with  but  few  cells  unsealed;  both  wood  and 
comb  uusoiled  by  travel  stain  or  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
accordingto  color,  using  tiie  terms  white, amber 
and  dark.  That  is,  there  will  he  "  fancy  white," 
.So.  1,   dark."  etc. 


CLKVKIv.A.ND,  O.  —  We  quote  as  follows: 
Fancy  white,  i,^  to  14;  No.  i  while,  12  to  13;  fancy 
auilnrr,  10  to  11;  Xo.  i  amber,  9  to  10;  white,  ex- 
tracted, 7  to  7!a 

A.  B.  W  11,1,1  AMS  &  CO. 
May.  13.    So  &  82  Broadway,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


ni'FF.ALO,  N.  Y.  —The  honey  season  may 
be  considered  closed  for  the  present.  A  few 
stray  lots  of  old  honey  arc  selling  at  from  6  to  S 
cents.  There  is  no  strictly  fancy  here.  A  little 
would  probably  bring  11  or  12  cents.  Some 
fancy  pure  l)eeswax  is  wanted  at  at>out  30  cents 
per  pound  in  small  cakes. 

BATTERSON  &  CO. 
May.  13.       167  &  169  Scott   St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BUF,FA1,0.  N.  Y. — Honey  has  sold  slower  since 
the  first  of  January  than  I  ever  knew  it  to  sell  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  I  quote  as  follows:  fancy 
white.  1 1 '-2  to  12;  No.  i  white,  1 1  to  11  J4;  fancy 
aiulnrr.  10  to  11 ;  No.  i  amber,  9  to  10;  fancy  dark, 
8  to  «'i:  white,  extracted,  7  to  7J^;  amber,  6  to  7; 
dark,  5  to  6;  lieeswax,  28  to  30, 

W.  C.  TOWNSEND, 
Jan.  25.  86  We.st  Market  St.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


CHICAGO,  111.— During  the  hot  weather  the 
demand  for  comb  honey  is  restricted,  and  we  do 
not  advise  consignments  until  .\\igust.  The  de- 
mand for  e.xtracted  honev  is  good,  but  there  is  no 
stock  on  the  market,  and  good  i)rices  can  l)e  ob- 
tained. « )ur  receipts  so  far  are  selling  at  8  cts.  a 
pound.  Beeswax  is  28  cts.  a  jxsund.  We  always 
follow  instructions. 


June.  12. 


S.  T.  FISH  it  CO  . 
189  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


NEW  YORK. — There  is  a  very  good  demand 
for  extracted  honev  of  all  kinds,  excepting 
buckwheat.  There  is  some  demand  for  comb, 
and  enough  of  the  new  crop  isarriving  from  the 
.South  to  meet  demand.  Beeswax  is  dull.  We 
quote  as  follows:  Fancy  white.  12;  No.  1  white, 
10:  fancy  anilter,  q:  faiicy  dark,  654;  No.  1  dark, 
6;  white,  extracteci,  754:  aml)er  6^  t07;dark;  s'A; 
beeswax,  25  to   26. 


CHICAGO,  Ilylv.— Fancy  13;  No.  i  white,  11  to 
12;  fancy  amber,  10  to  11;  No.  i  amber,  8  to  9; 
fancy  dark,  9;  No.  i  dark,  7  to  8:  white  extracted, 
d  to  8;  amber,  5  to  7:  dark,  5  to  6.     Beeswax,    27. 


May. 


R.  A.  BURNETT  &  Co., 

163  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


KANSAS  CITY.— There  is  no  white  comb  hon- 
ey in  the  market.  If  there  were  it  would  bring 
13  cts.  We  quote  as  follows:  Fancy  white,  15; 
No.  I  white,  14;  faucv  amber,  13;  No.  i  amber, 
i2'.i;  fancy  dark,  12;  white,  extracted,  6;  amber  5; 
dark,  4104^4;  beeswax,  22. 

C.  C.  CI^EMONS  CO., 
June  13.  423  Walnut  St.,  Kan.sas  City,  Mo. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.— Our  market  has  never 
been  in  better  condition,  for  handling  both  hon- 
ey and  wax,  so  far  as  stock  in  hand  is  concerned. 
We  would  suggest  to  Southern  shippers  of  ex- 
tracted honey  the  advi.-iability  of  letting  it  come 
forward.  At  this  writing  we  have  en  route  sev- 
eral shipments  of  new.  Southern  extracted. 

Our  market  has  dropped  off  slightly  on  wax, 
although  there  is  a  steady  demand. 

We  do  not  expect  much  more  trade  in  comb 
honey  until  the  new  crop  begins  to  arrive  in  early 
fall.  We  quote  as  follows  :  Fancy  white,  i2'/4  to 
i3'/2;  No.  1,  white,  1 1  "/j  to  12;  fair  white,  g'/2  to  10^ 
fancy  buckwheat,  8  to  9:  No.  i  buckwheat,  7  to  8: 
fair  buckwheat,  6J4  to  7. 

Extracted  honey,  Florida  white,  yj^  to  7%; 
light,  amber,  654  to  7;  amber,  6  to  6^1.  Other 
Southern,  fancy,  per  gallon,  65  to  70;  fair,  60  to 
65;  good,  5254  to  58.     Beeswax,  27  to  28. 

Write  us  before  shipping. 

FRANCIS  H.  LEGCETT  &  CO. 
April  25.       W.  Broadway,  Franklin  &  Varick  Sts. 


THE 

A.  I.  ROOT  CO.. 

10  VINE  ST.,   PHILADELPHIA.  PA 

BEE  -  SURRLIES. 

Direct  steamboat  and  railroad  lines  to  all 
points.    We   want    to   save   you    freight. 

Bee  keepers  should  send  for  our 

'97    CATALOG. 

We  furnish  a  full  line  of  supplies  at  regular 

prices.    Our  specialty  is  Cook's  ("omplete  hive. 

J.  H.  M  COOK.  62  Cortland  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

^lease   riu-.'itiun   the   Review. 


June.  13. 


HIU)RETH  &  SEGELKEN, 
120  West  BrfKidway,  New  York. 


If  You  Wish   Neat,  Artistic 


T\  J  j;Mi 

Have  it  Doqe  at  the  Review. 
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HONEY 

And  its  production  interest  the 
practical  bee- keeper  more  than 
anything  else  connected  with 
his  business.  To  have  tlie  best 
bees,  hives,  supers,  foundation 
and  implements,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  use  them  in  se- 
curing the  most  comb  honey 
with  the  least  labor,  is  that  for 
which  he  strives;  and  it  was  to 
aid  him  in  this  attainment  that 
Advanced  Bee  Culture  was 
written — it  is  the  one,  grand, 
central  idea  kept  in  view  from 
the  first  to  the  last  of  its  thirty- 
two  chapters. 

Price  of  the  book,  50  cts. ;  the 
Review  one  year  and  the  book 
for  i^i.25. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHIMS07S, 
Flint,  AXicbiga^i?. 


GOLDEN 

Italian  Queens,  warranted  pure- 
ly mated,  sent  by  return  mail, 
and  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed,  at  75  cts.  each;  or 
six  for  I4.00.  Selected  queens, 
|i.oo  each:  or  six  foa  I5.00. 
After  July  i,  single  warranted 
queen,  50  cts.;  six  for  I2.75;  se- 
lected, single  queen,  75  cts.;  six 
for  14.00.  Specially  low  price 
on   large     orders. 

I  have  had  eleven  years  of  ex- 
perience, and  know  what  good 
queens  are.  My  queens  are  pro- 
lific, and  their  workers  industri- 
ous, as  well  as  beautiful  to  look 
upon;  as  hundreds  of  testimoni- 
als abundantly  prove.  I  shall 
run  1,200  nuclei;  and  employ 
the  most  scientific  methods. 

H.  G.  QUIRIN, 

ParKcrtown.  Ob'O. 

6-99-6t     M.  O.  Office,  Belleuue. 


iiii<" 
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A\-  H.  HUNT  &  SON, 

Have  a  Full  Line  of  Root's 
Hives  and  Other  Supplies. 
Unless  you  Order  Your  Goods 
Now,  why,  it  will  be  too  Late 
To  Secure  the  Best  Results; 
&-  That  Means  a  loss  of  Honey. 
So  be  Ready  for  Your  Bees,  and 
Order  all  of  Your  Supplies 
Now.    Send  for  Our  Catalog. 


r\.  H.  HUrtT  &■  SOVH,  B9II  Brancb,  /Aich- 
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One  spriiip,  when  living  at  Rogersville,  and 
getting  niv  living  by  the  prodnction  of  comb 
honey.  I  iKtnght  three  lots  of  Italian  bees.  One 
lot  of  20  colonics  was  from  near  home;  another 
lot  of  20  came  from  30  miles  away;  another  lot 
of  30  from  So  miles  away.  Each  lot  of  bees  had 
peculiarities  that  seemed  to  pervade  every  colo- 
ny of  the  whole  lot.  The  bees  of  one  lot  were 
good  workers — just  about  like  the  bees  I  already 
had.  My  average  that  year  was  50  lbs.  a  colony, 
and  these  bees  came  up  to  the  average;  but  they 
were  the  most  vicious  l>ees  that  I  ever  attempted 
to  handle.  They  were  perfect  devils — that's  the 
only  word  that  fully  describes  their  disposition. 
As  soon  as  possible  their  queens  were  replaced 
with  others;  and,  towards  fall,  peace  again  reign- 
ed in  the  apiarj-.  Another  lot  was  easy  enough 
to  handle,  but  LAZV  is  the  only  word  that  fitly 
describes  the  bees.  Honestly,  the  average  of 
this  lot  was  only  25  lbs.  The  lot  of  30  was  as 
peaceable  a  lot  of  Ijeesas  I  ever  had  in  my  apiary. 
I  doubt  if  I  was  stiing  by  one  of  them  unless  I 
accidently  pinched  it.  The  average  of  this  lot 
was  60  lbs.;  and  quite  a  number  of  individual 
colonies  stored  over  75  lbs.  of  surplus — some- 
thing that  was  not  done  by  any  colony  of  anj- 
other  lot  of  liees  in  the  yard. 

Such  experiences  as  these  have  thoroughly 
convinced  me  that  there  is  a  difference  in  bees 
in  regard  to  their  <Usjx)sition,  industry,  and  vari- 
ou-s  other  traits.  What  fjee-keeper  of  experi- 
ence has  not  noticed  here  and  there  a  colony 
far  out-stripping  the  general  average?  This 
may  not  be  quite  so  noticeable  if  a  man  keeps 
the  same  strain  of  liees  year  after  year,  but  the 
one  who  buys  queens  occasionally,  and  thus  has 
several  strains  of  l>ees,  will  surely  notice  it. 

For  many  years  I  have  lieen  b\iying  and  sell- 
ing l)ees  an<l  queens,  getting  them  from  a  great 
variety  of  s<jurces,  and  I  can  honestly  .say  that, 
of  all  the  strains  I  have  in  my  yard,  none  have 
surt)a.s.sed  in  gentleness,  industry,  hardiness,  and 
finish  of  capping,  that  of  a  certain  breeder  who, 
for  20  years,  has  l)een  working,  by  cro.ssing  and 
selection,  to  develop  a  sujierior  strain  of  three- 
lianded  Italians.  He  has  paid  a  great  deal  more 
attention  to  the  development  of  this  stock  than 
he  has  to  its  dissemination  and  sale.  Perhaps 
he  has  never  fully  realized  what  he  has  accom- 
plished— not  having  other  stock   with   which    to 


compare  it,  as  I  have  had.  Now  that  I  have  be- 
come fully  convinced  of  its  superiority,  I 
am  going  to  help  him,  myself,  and  my  readers, 
by  advertising  this  superiority,  and  offering 
queens  for  sale. 

The  price  of  these  queens  will  be  $1.50  each. 
This  maj'  seem  like  a  high  price,  but  the  man 
who  pays  it  will  make  dollars  where  this  breed- 
er and  my.sel'f  make  cents;  atid  when  you  come 
to  read  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  .sold, 
it  will  not  seem  .so  high.  The  queens  sent  out 
will  all  be  young  queens,  just  beginning  to  lay, 
but,  as  there  are  no  black  bees  in  the  vicinity,  it 
is  not  likely  that  any  will  prove  impurely  mated. 
If  any  queen  should  prove  to  be  impurely  mat- 
ed, another  will  be  sent  free  of  charge.  Safe 
arrival  in  first-class  condition  will  be  guaranteed. 
Instructions  for  introd\icing  will  be  sent  to  each 
purcha.ser,  and  if  these  instructions  are  followed, 
and  the  queen  is  lost,  another  will  be  sent  free 
of  charge.  This  is  not  all;  if,  at  any  time  within 
two  years,  a  purchaser,  for  anj-  reason  what- 
KVER,  is  not  .satisfied  with  his  bargain,  he  can 
return  the  queen,  and  his  money  will  be  refund- 
ed, and  50  cents  e.xtra  sent  to  pay  him  for  his 
trouble.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  purchaser  runs 
NO  RISK  WH.^TiiVER.  If  a  quecu  does  not  arrive 
in  good  condition,  another  is  .sent.  If  he  lo.ses  her 
in  introducing,  another  is  sent.  If  she  should 
prove  impurely  mated,  another  is  sent.  If  the 
queen  proves  a  poor  layer,  or  the  stock  does  not 
come  up  to  the  expectations,  or  there  is  any  rea- 
.son  why  the  bargain  is  not  .satisfactory,  the 
queen  can  be  returned  and  the  money  will  be  re- 
funded, and  the  customer  fairly  well  paid  for  his 
trouble.  1  could  not  make  this  la.st  promi.se  if  I  did 
not  KNOW  that  the  stock  is  rkally  superior. 

I  said  that  the  price  would  be  $1.50  each.  There 
is  only  one  condition  mider  which  a  queen  will 
be  sold  for  a  less  price,  and  that  is  in  connection 
with  an  advance  subscription  to  the  Review. 
Any  one  who  has  already  i)aid  me,  or  who  will 
pay  me,  $1.00  for  the  Review  for  1899,  can  have  a 
queen  for  51.00.  Of  course,  all  arrearages  pre- 
vious to  1899  mu.st  be  paid  up  before  this  offer 
will  hold  good.  This  special  offer  is  made  with  a 
view  to  the  getting  of  new  sub.scriliers,  and  as 
an  inducement  to  old  sul).scril)ers  to  pay  up  all 
arrearages  and  to  pay  in  advance  to  the  end  of 
the  year. 


W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,   FLINT,  MICHIGAN. 
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Beeswax 
Extractor. 

The  only  Bees  Wax  Extractor  in 
the  world  that  will  extract  all  the 
wax  from  old  combs  rapidly  b\^ 
steam.  Send  for  descriptive  illus 
trated  catalogue. 

C.  G.  FBRRIS, 

South  Columbia,  N.  Y. 


Patented  Oct.  1 1 


Untested,   75  c  ;  6    for 
$t  on;  tested,    $1.00:  6 
for      $5.00 ;     breeders 
.^^^.»«^«.«.^»>wr.»      $2.00.    The  best  stock, 
imported  or  golden.  W.  H.  LAWS,  Lavaca,  Ark. 

Please  mention   th^   Hiuieiu. 

—If  you  are  going  to— 

BUY  A  BUZZ -SAW, 

write  to  tlie  editor  of  the  tlEVlKw.  He  lias  a 
new  Barnes  saw  to  sell  and  would  be  glad  to 
make  you  happy  by  telling  you  the  price  at 
which  he  would  sell  it. 


r 


4-98-tf 


.^'Our  Prices 


are  worth  look- 
ing at  We  are 
makingthe  new 

Champion    Chaff    Hive 

with  dovetailed  body  and  supers 
and  a  full  iine  other  Siii)plie8,  and  we 
are  selling  them  cheap.  A  postal  sent 
f'lr  a  pride  list  may  save  you  $  $  $  f . 
R.H.  SCHMIDT  &  CO.. 
Box  187  Sheboygan,  Wis. 


—  If  yon  wish  the  best,  low-priced  — 

TYRE  -   WRITER. 

Write  to  tiie  editor  of  the  Kkvikw.  He  has  an 
Odcdl,  taken  in  payment  for  advertising,  and  he 
would  be  pleased  to  send  descriptive  circulars 
or  to  correspond  with  any  one  tliinking  of  buy- 
ing such  a  machine. 


1899  Queens  1899 


For  Business— Queens  for  Strong  Colonies- 
Queens  for  large  burplus.  Competion  in  Quality, 
but  m)t  in  price. 

If  you  want  queens,  nuclei  or  supplies  at 
bottom  prices,  send  for  my  illustrated  price 
list.  12-97-tt 

J.  P.  H.  BROWN,  Augusta,  Ga. 


Pleasp.   mention   the  Review. 


Bee  -  Supplies. 

Root's  tjoods  at  Root's  prices.  Pou- 
der's  honey  jars.  Promjjt  service.  Low 
freiglit.  Catalof^  free.  Walter  S.  Ponder, 
512  Mass.  Ave,,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Only  exclusive  bee-supply  hou.se  in   Ind. 


To    stick    things,  usp    MAJOR'S 
Beware  !  !  I    Take  no  substitute. 


CEMENT. 

2  ",tb-12t 


Bsst  on  Earth.   19  Years  Without  a  Complaint. 


BINQHAM 

BeeSmokcr 


f  largest  1 

(^smoker  niadej 


Smoke  Engine 

Doctor  .'.  31^ 

(^onquf/or 3~ 

Large 2J^ 

Plain  ....  2 

Little  Wonder  (wt.  10  oz)    ...  2 

Honey  Knife 

For  further  description,  send  for  circnlar. 


4  inch  stove 


Dozen 
?i;{.00-  II 

.     9.0n— 

.     6..50- 

5.00- 

.     4.75-- 

4..50- 

6.00— 


Each 

1 1.. 50 

J. 10 
1.00 
90 
70 
60 
80 


T.  F.  Bir(GHAA\»  Parwell,   A\icbi^an. 


THE  BEE-KEEPERS'  REVIEW. 


Has  Arrived. 

Tlif  lime  has  now  arrived,  when  l>ee-kteper> 
arc  looking  out  for  their  tiiieens,  and  snpi>lies, 
and  your  name  on  a  postal  card,  will  bring  you 
prices  of  (iuccn,s,  hees,  nuclei,  bee  supplies,  and  a 
catalogue  giving  full  parlic\ilars,  with  a  full 
treatise,  on  how  to  rear  ([ueeiis,  and  bee-keeping 
for  profit,  and  a  sample  copy  of  "'I'he  Southland 
Queen,"  the  only  bee  i>aper  published  in  the 
South.     All  free  for  the  asking.  3-99-tf 

THEjnNNin  ATCHLBY  CO., 

Heeville,  liee  Co.  Texas. 

Some 

Odds  and  Ends 

That  Will  be  Sold  Cheap. 

For  a  dozen  or  more  years  Mr  M.S.  West  of 
tliis  place  dealt  in  bee-keopor's  supplies.  Since 
his  (loath,  two  years  ago,  his  daughter  has  en- 
deavored to  close  out  his  stock  of  goods,  and 
has  succeeded  to  large  extent.  There  are  still 
a  few  odds  and  ends,  and  she  lias  brought  them 
to  me  and  left  them  for  me  to  sell.  Here  is  a 
list  of  the  articles  with  prices  at  which  they 
will  be  sold. 

One  ten-inch  foundation  mill,  (second- 
hand) Root's,  (one  of  [recent  make)  dip- 
ping tank,  etc.    in    good   order  l.'i.OO 

Three  Woodcock  foundation  fasteners, 
each,  75 

Thirty-three  Simplicity  hives,  in  the  flat, 
siiles,  ends,  covers  and  tin  rabbetts  but  no 

frames  nor  bottom  boards,  each 40 

Send  all  orders  to  \\.  Z.  Hdtohinson. 
Flint,  Mich. 


THE    MONITOR 

PAPER  FILE 

P>iiuls  .sectirelv  and  neatly  all 
poriodici^Ls.  Preserve  vovir  pa- 
pers, magazines,  pamphlets, 
bulletiiis.  nivisic  &c.,  by  budd- 
ing them  together  as  you  get 
them.  Each  nevs'  number  filed 
quickly  and  easily.  Will  bind 
52  numbers  of  any  periodical 
aggregating  1000  t)r  fewer  pa- 
ges. All  lengths  from  6  to  28 
inches.  Light  and  handsome. 
PRICE,-AII  sizes  12  inches  and 
under  12  cents;  over  12  inches 
one  cent  per  inch.  When  want- 
ed by  mail  add  one  cent  for 
each  5  inches  or  fraction  there- 
of. 

Forsalebythe  Publisher 
■^f  this  paper. 


Holy  J-«i  cHora  «-j  Golden 
Land  I  QUEENS.  Italian 


*«jr^«^«'**««* 


««rf«.*«^«  ».»u»»^^» 


My  1899  circular  is  free;  and  "Jones 
he  pays  the  freight"  on  it.  I'll  tell 
you  more  next  time. 

£    R.  JONES, 


3-98- 12t 


Miiano,  Texas 


Golden 
Queens, 

so   cts.    each,  six 

for  52.75;  or  S.s.oo  a 

doz.  Tested  queens 

double  these  prices 

Spring  Hill,   Kansas. 


WW 

yA^EBSTER'S 

J     WEBSTER 

ft  INTERNATIOr 
1^  DICTIONAf 

'  c:       \  Hon.  D.J.  Brewer  Justice  of  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 

1  says  :  "  I  ooiniiiL-iid  it  to  all  a.s  the  one  },'rcat  stand- 
*JAI       1  ard  .'lilt hority  " 

4 

/      It  excels  in  the  ease  with  which  the  eye  finds  the 

^Y    /     word  .«o^l^'ht ;  in  accuracy  of  definition;  in  cflect- 

/     ive  methods  of  indioatinff  jironunciation  ;  in  terse 

^^        and  coraprohcnsivc   statements  of    facts    and  in 

^            practical  use  its  a  working-  dictionary. 

Siirriinrn  j'rt{/f.s-,  etc.,  ffcnt  on  application. 

J.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Publishers,  Springfield,  Mass..  U.  S.  A. 

ii^§ 

'  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY 
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If  3^ou  keep  bees,  subscribe 
for  The  Progressive  Bee- 
KeepER,  a  journal  devoted  to 
bees  and  honey.  Fift}'  cents 
a  year.  Sample  copy  free. 
Also  illustrated  catalogue  of 
bee-keepers'  supplies. 

Address  Leahy  ]\Ifg.  Co., 
Higginsville,  Mo.;  or  at  1730 
South  13th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb.; 
or  at  404  Broadway,  East  St. 
Louis,  Illinois. 


PI 

(G)_ 

■ 


mm 


Bee-Supplies. 

Wc  have  the  best  equiped 
factory  in  the  West.  Capacity, 
one  carload  a  day.  We  carry  the 
largest  stock  and  greatest  varie- 
ty of  everything  needed  in  the 
apiary,  assuring  Best  Goods 
at  the  I^owest  Prices,  and 
prompt  shipment.  Illustrated 
catalogue,  72  pages,  free. 

We  also  mamifactnre  tanks  of  ei- 
ther wood  or  galvanized  steel,  all 
sizes,  any  form,  and  for  all  purposes. 
I'rice  list  free,     .address 

E.  KPetehmeP,  l^ed  Oak,  loa. 


ORDER 


EARliY. 


Thert  are  indications  that  the 
demand  for  supplies  will  be  very 
large  this  season,  and  everyone 
should  order  as  early  as  possible. 
We  have  large  facilities  for  man- 
ufacturing all  kinds  of  See- 
Keeper  s'  Supplies,  and 
will  serve  our  customers  as 
qnickly  as  possble. 

Falcon  sections  are  the  finest 
made.  1899  catalogue  ready 
Feb.  1st.  Copy  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bee-Keeper  (  20  pages  ) 
sent  free.     Address 

W.  T.  Falconer  A\f5.  60., 

J.VMKSTOUN,    N.  V. 


Page  &  liyon^ 


Mfg.    Co. 

flem  Ltondon,  Wis. 


Nearness  to  pine  and  bass- 
wood  forests,  the  possession  of 
a  SAW  -  mill  and  factory  fully 
equiped  with  the  best  of  ma- 
chinery, and  3'ears  of  expe- 
rience, all  combine  to  en 
able  this  firm  to  furnish  the 
best  goods  at  lowest  prices. 
Send  for  circular,  and  see  the 
prices  on  a  fidl  line  of  supplies. 


i 
II 

i 
li 
I 
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\io  pish-Bone 

Is  apparent  in  comb  honey  when 
the  Van  Deusen,  flat  -  bottom 
foundation  is  used.  This  style 
of  foundation  allows  the  making 
of  a  more  uniform  article,  hav- 
ing a  z'ery  thin  base,  with  the 
surplus  wax  in  the  side  -  walls, 
where  it  can  be  utilizred  by  the 
bees.  Then  the  bees,  in  chang- 
ing the  base  of  the  cells  to  the 
natural  shape,  work  over  the 
wax  to  a  certain  extent;  and  the 
result  is  a  comb  that  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  that  built 
wholly  by  the  bees.  Being  so 
thin,  one  pound  will  fill  a  large 
number  of  sectitms. 

All  the  Trouble  of  wiring 
brood  frames  can  be  avoided  bo- 
using the   \'an    Deusen    wired. 

Send   for   circular;  price   list, 
and  samples  of  foundation. 
J.    VAfl    DEUSEf*. 

Sprout  Brook,  N.  Y, 


i 
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Hyde's   specialties  are   the 


m 


Italians  from  the  best  breeders, 
and  the  Holy  Lands  from  best 
imported  stock — the  best  that 
knowledge  and  years  of  experi- 
ence can  possibly  produce.  Un- 
tested queens  of  either  race,  75 
cts. ;  tested,  I1.50.  Discounts 
on  quantities. 

Root's  goods  at  bed  rock  pri- 
ces, to  reduce  stock.  The  Hyde- 
Scholl  separators  are  the  best 
out — try  them.  Our  motto  ; 
' '  prompt  service. ' ' 

Address,  and  make  orders 
payable  to 

O.  P.  HYDn  &  SON, 

6-99-3t  Hutto,  Texas. 

*     '     *     '     %j,«.  M>.  M.  M.  A 


•" 
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1 
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This  is  the  original  one  -  piece 
section-man  who  furnishes  one- 
piece  sections  as  follows  :  — 

500  sections,  I1.50;  1,000  for 
I2.50;  3,000  for  $6.75;  5,000  for 
$10.00;  10,000  for  |i 7.50. 

No.  2  sections  are  not  made 
to  order,  but  when  in  stock  are 
sold  at  $1.50  per  M. 

/.  FORNCROOK, 

Watertown,  Wisconsin. 


Listen  !  Take 

my    advice 

and  buy  your 

bee    supplies/ 

of    August 

Weiss;  he  has 

tons  and  tons  of  the  very  finest 


ever  made;  and  he  sells  it  at 
prices  that  de/j  co)npetition! 
Working  wax  into  foundation  a 
specialty.  Wax  wanted  at  26 
cents  cash,  or  28  cents  in  trade, 
delivarei  ere.  Millio'.is  of 
Sections — polished  on  both 
sides.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
on  a  full  line  of  Supplies- 
Send  for  catalogue  and  be  your 
own  judge.  A  UG.  WFISS, 
Hortonville,  Wisconsin. 


Of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.,  has 
his  own  saw-mill,  and  a  factory 
fully  equiped  wtth  the  latest 
machinery,  located  right  in  a 
pine  and  basswood  region,  and 
can  furnish  hives,  sections, 
frames,  separators,  shippinsc 
cases,  etc.,  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble prices.  Making  his  own 
foundation  enables  him  to  sell 
ver}-  close.  Send  for  samples 
and  prices  before  buying,  and 
see  how  you  may  save  money, 
time  and  freight.  Bee-keepers' 
supplies  of  all  kinds  kept  in 
stock.  5-99-3t 
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Violin  for  Sale. 

1  am  advertising  for  tlie  well-known  manu- 
facturers of  musical  instruments,  Jno.  F. 
Strattou  &  Hon,  of  New  York,  and  taking  my 
pay  in  nuisical  morcliaiuiise.  I  have  now  on 
liaiul  a  fine  violin  outfit  consisting  of  violin, 
how  anil  case.  The  violin  is  a  "  Stradiuariue,  " 
Ked,  French  finish,  high  ixilisli,  and  real  eboriy 
trimmings,  price  j;14.lH.».  The  how  is  of  the  fin- 
est snakewood.  ebony  frog,  lined,  inlaid  (  pearl 
line<i  dot  )  pearl  lined  slide,  German  silver 
shield,  ebony  screw-head,  (ierman  silver  ferules, 
and  pearl  dot  in  the  end.  price  $2..S0  The  case 
is  worn!  with  curved  top.  varnished,  full-lined, 
with  pockets,  and  furnished  with  brass  hooks, 
and  handles  and  lock.  prici>  |!-^  50.  This  makes 
the  entire  outfit  worth  an  even  $20  00.  It  is  ex- 
actly the  same  kind  of  an  unttil  that  my  daugh-- 
ter  liai^  been  using  the  pisi  year  with  The  best  of 
satisf.iclion  to  hersnlf  and  t-achers.  Her  violin 
has  a  more  pDWiTliil.  rich  tone  than  some  in- 
sTrumenls  here  that  cost  several  times  as  unich. 
I  wish  to  shII  ihisou  tit,  and  wciulii  accept  one- 
half  nice.  whitH  extracted  h.iney  in  payment,  the 
balance  cash.  It  will  be  sent  on  a  five  days' 
trial,  and  if  not  entirely  satisfactory  can  be  re 
turned  and  the  purchase  money  will  be  refunded. 

W.  Z.  HCTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


G.  Bf  •  LONG,  Cedar  Mines.  Iowa,  manu- 
factur.-r  nl'  an<l  dealer  in  Apiarian  Supplies. 
Send  for  circular.  1-96-6 

Please  mention  the  Review. 


I  am  advertising  for  R.  F.  Stratton  & 
Son,  music  dealers  of  New  York,  and 
taking  my  pay  in 

MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 

I  have  already  bought  and  paid  for  in 
this  wa}-  a  guitar  and  violin  for  my  girls, 
a  flute  for  myself,  and  one  or  two  guitars 
for  some  of  my  subscribers.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  bu3-ing  an  instrument  of  any 
kind,  I  should  be  glad  to  send  you  one  on 
trial.  If  interested,  write  me  for  des- 
criptive circular  and  price  list,  saying 
what  kind  of  an  instrument  you  are 
thinking  of  getting. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 


OUEENS 

$\  25  each, 
any  price, 
and  bees. 


Reared  froin  imported  moth- 
ers, warranted  purely  mated, 
75  cents  each.  Breeders, 
No  better  stock  to  be  had  at 
Send  for  catalogue  of  queens 
DEAXES  &  MINER;  Ronda,  N.  C, 


F^ake  Your  Ov/n  Hives. 


3ee  ^  Keepeps 

Will  save  mone}'  by 
usinj,'-  our  Foot  Pow- 
er Saw  in  making 
their  hives,  sections 
and  boxes. 

Machines    on  trial. 
Send  for    Catalogue. 

W.F.&J«0.  BARNES  CO., 

384  Ruby  St., 

Rockford,     Ills. 

I  I  98  I  2t 
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WEBSTER'S 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 


Hon. D.J. Brewer, Justice  of  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 

says  :  "  I  c(jmmcnd  it  to  all  as  the  one  great  stand- 
ard authority."    ^ 

\t  excels  in  the  ease  with  which  the  eye  finds  the 
word  sought ;  in  accuracy  of  definition  ;  in  effect- 
ive methods  of  indicating-  pronunciation  ;  in  terse 
and  comprehensive  statements  of  facts  and  in 
practical  use  as  a  working  dictionary. 

Specimen  pages,  etc.,  sent  on  application. 

G.  &  C.  Meffiam  Co.,  Publishers,  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY 


Some 

Odds  and  Ends 


That  Will  be  Sold  Cheap. 

For  a  dozen  or  more  years  Mr  M.  S.  Wpst  of 
this  place  dealt  in  bee-keeper's  supplies.  Since 
his  death,  two  years  ago,  his  daughter  has  en- 
deavored to  close  out  his  stock  of  goons,  and 
has  succeeded  to  large  extent.  There  are  still 
a  few  odds  and  ends,  and  she  has  brought  them 
to  me  and  left  them  for  me  to  sell.  Here  is  a 
list  of  the  articles  with  prices  at  which  they 
will  be  sold. 

One  ten-inch  foundation  mill,  (second- 
hand) Root's,  (one  of  'recent  make)  dip- 
ping tank.  etc.   in    good  order  15.00 

Three  Woodcock  foundation  fasteners, 
each, 75 

Thirty-three  Simplicity  hives,  in  the  flat, 
sides,  ends,  covers  and  tin  rabbetts  but  no 

frames  nor  bottom  boards,  each 40 

Send  all  orders  to  W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 
Flint,  Mich. 

A.  D.  D.  Wood,  who  has  had  twenty  j'cars  of 
experience  in  the  manufacture  of  comb  founda- 
tion and  the  rearing  of  queens  is  again  manufac- 
turing 

Bee-Keepers'  Supplies, 

at  Lansing,  Mich.     You  can  have  his  circular  for 
the  asking.     Write  now.  3-99-tf 


Has  Arrived. 

The  time  has  now  arrived,  when  bee-keepers 
are  looking  out  for  their  queens,  and  supplies, 
and  your  name  on  a  postal  card,  will  l)ring  j'ou 
prices  of  queens,  bees,  nuclei,  bee  supplies,  and  a 
catalogue  giving  full  particulars,  with  a  full 
treatise,  on  how  to  rear  queens,  and  bee-keeping 
for  profit,  and  a  sample  copy  of  "The  Southland 
Queen,"  the  only  bee  paper  published  in  the 
South.     .\U  free  for  the  asking.  3-99-tf 

THE  JHNNin  ATCHLUY  CO., 

Beeville,  Bee  Co.  Texas. 


I  have  several  hundred 

QUEEN    CAGES 

of  different  styles  and  sizes,  m;ide  by  t'.  W. 
I'ostellow,  and  I  should  be  pleased  to  send  sam- 
ples and  prices  to  any  intending  to  buy  cages. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson.  Flint,  Mich. 


JOHN  F.  STRATTON'S 

CELEBRATED 

GUITARS, 


Importer  of  and 

Wholesale  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE, 
811, 813, 815, 817  East  9tli  St. .  New  i^'ork. 


r 


There  is  a  Difference  in   Bees. 

Every  owner  of  a  large  apiary  knows  thi.s— knows  that  some  colonies  store 
more  honey  than  others,  that  some  are  more  easv  than  others  to  handle,  that 
some  are  more  hardy  and  winter  better  than  others.  l-"or  vears  we  have  been 
breeding  up  a  strain  of  Italian  bees  possessing  these  desirable  qualities  in  a  high 
degree.  Reports  from  customers  prove  our  success.  .\  trial  order  will  convince. 
Tested  queens,  by  return  mail  at  ^i.oo  each.  3-99-3t 

/.  W.  K.  SHAWiS:  CO.,  Lorcauville,  La. 
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l;e  |)ee-}\eepeps'  jAev^ieL) 

A    MONTHLY  JOURNAL 

Devoted  to  tlqe   Interests  of  Horiey    Producers. 

$L00   A  YEAR. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Editor  and  ProDrletor. 
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General  Correspondence. 


ARTIFICIAL  OLEEN    CELLS. 


How    to    dip    a    Whole    Stickful  of  them    at 
one  (lip. 


\V.  H.     PRIDOEX. 


njHE  stick  hokl- 
T  er  is  K  X  I  X 
1 6  inches;  and  in 
it  are  bored  eigh- 
teen, 5-16  inch 
holes;  the  holes 
being  f^  of  an  inch 
from  center  to  cen- 
ter. Beginning  at 
one  end  it  is  slop- 
ed for  two  inches 
to  a  depth  of  '4 
inch,  while  the  same  slope  is  given  the 
other  end  b}' beginning  two  inches  from 
the  end  and  sloping  it  down  ?^  inch  bv 
the  time  the  enrl  is  reached.  When 
the  stick  is  slid  back  and  forth  endwise  on 
the  gauges  both  ends  will  rise  and  fall 
alike.  This  not  only  obviates  the 
necessity  of  changing  the  gauges  to 
correspond     with    the    lowering  of  the 


wax  every  time  a  batch  of  cups  is 
completed,  but  it  enables  one  to  make 
the  first  dip  at  the  desired  depth,  and  to 
vary  the  successive  ones  to  suit  his  fancy. 
If  it  be  inclined  to  topple  over  when  hung 
on  the  rack,  the  lower  half,  for  two  inches 
at  each  end,  can  be  taken  off,  and  then 
the  angles  or  slopes  cut  as  described,  there- 
by throwing  more  weight  to  the  points  of 
the  sticks,  which  would  also  necessitate  a 
corresponding  elevation  of  the  gauges 
on  the  standards.  The  sloping  part  can 
be  cut  to  a  V-edge  to  prevent  its  turning 
sidewise  when  the  gauges  are  tilted  above 
or  below  a  level. 

If  one  should  want  more  than  eighteen 
cups  in  a  batch,  5^  of  an  inch,  for  each  ad- 
ditional stick,  should  be  added  to  the 
length  of  holder,  and  the  distance  apart 
of  the  gauges. 

The  forming  sticks  just  fit  in  the  holes 
in  holder  so  as  to  turn  easily.  They  are 
2  '4  inches  from  shoulders  to  points,  and 
pointed  as  described  in  the  Review  for 
last  August.  These  are  more  difficult  to 
make  than  those  recommended  in  "Sci- 
entific Queen  Rearing,"  but  the  cups  are 
just  as  good  for  transferring  larvae  with- 
out cocoons. 

The  slats  to  whicli  the  cells  are  built 
shoulil  be  soaked  in  melted  wax  until  there 
is  no  bubbling  or  frying,  before  attempt- 
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ing  to  unite  the  cups  to  them.  A  thick 
separator  cut  into  strips  of  '4  or)4  inch 
makes  good  slats  provided  they  are  '4  inch 
longer  than  the  inside  measurement  of  the 
frames  used  so  that  they  may  be  slipped 
into  the  notches  in  the  end  bars.  They 
should  be  }4  inch  wide  if  a  nursery  as  il- 
lustrated in  last  August  Review  is  to  be 
used,  otherwise  a  very  narrow  strip  will 
answer. 


TANK   FOR   DIPPING    QUEEN-CELLS'. 

The  dipping  tank  is  18  inches  long,  2 
inches  wide,  and  i>^  inches  deep;  having 
a  flange  3  inches  wide,  extending  from 
end  to  end,  on  each  side.  These  flanges 
are  curved  downward  to  a  level  with  the 
bottom  of  the  tank,  then  bent  out  at 
right  angles  and  tacked  to  a  table-top 
made  of  two  2  x  18-inch  '.^oards  placed 
3  inches  apart;  thus  suspending  the  tank 
over  the  opening  thus  formed.  This  ar- 
rangment  of  flanges,  or  shields,  at  the 
sides  conducts  the  heat  out  at  the  ends, 
and  gives  a  more  even  temperature  at  the 
sides  as  well  as  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank. 
The  table  is  19  inches  high,  which  holds 
the  tank  exactly  X  i^^h  above  the  tops  of 

*No.  I,  end  of  dipping-tank;  Nos.  2  and  3,  tlmnib- 
screws  for  holding  in  place  the  ganges  that  sup- 
port the  dipping  stick.  These  ganges  ought  to 
have  been  shown  as  slanting  from  their  points 
clear  back  to  the  thiunb-screws,  instead  of  only 
part  way.  The  lamp,  also,  ought  to  have  been 
shown  p'ushed  farther  back  and  under  the  cen- 
ter of  the  dipping  tank. 


the  chimneys  of  the  two  lamps  that  are 
placed  on  the  floor.  More  satisfactory 
results  can  be  obtained  when  two  lainps 
are  used. 

The  temperature  is  regulated  by  turn- 
ing the  lamp  wicks  up  or  down.  The 
gauges  are  of  hoop  iron;  7  inches  long;  14 
inches  apart;  2 J4' inches  above  the  table; 
and  attached  to  right  side  of  uprights  by 
thumb  screws  passing  through  holes  4)4 
inches  from  the  pointed  ends  that  extend 
iX  inches  over  the  dipping  tank.  The 
gauges  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  the 
points  to  adjust  them  to  the  quantity  of 
wax  in  the  tank,  or  to  level  them  up  if 
one  end  of  the  tank  should,  for  any  reason, 
be  higher  than  the  other.  By  having  slots 
in  the  standards,  the  gauges  can  be  slip- 
ped up  or  down  and  kept  level;  although 
this  is  not  so  great  an  advantage,  as  the 
tilting  arrangement,  combined  with  the 
slant  on  the  stick  holder,  gives  the  opera- 
tor quite  complete  control  of  the  matter. 
For  instance,  if  the  points  are  downward, 
the  first  dip  can  be  on  the  point;  and  each 
successive  one  further  from  it;  thus  secur- 
ing the  desired  variation  in  depth  of  dip, 
as  the  cups  are  completed,  without  carry- 
ing the  cups  endwise  for  that  purpose. 

The  back  ends  of  the  gauges  furnish  a 
rack  to  hang  one  set  of  sticks  to  cool  while 
another  is  being  dipped,  if  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  room  be  such  that  two  sets  can 
be  used. 

An  additional  tank  or  trough  for  water 
should  be  provided.  It  should  be  of 
sufficient  length  to  admit  the  slats  to 
which  the  cups  are  attached.  This  can  be 
made  of  boards,  and  thoroughly  waxed 
inside.  Heat  it  hot  enough  to  melt  wax, 
and  but  little  need  be  used.  It  can  be 
poured  in  and  allowed  to  touch  all  parts; 
being  sure  no  water  is  with  it. 

The  wax  should  be  kept  just  above  the 
melting  point,  with  a  little  water  beneath. 
The  water  is  a  good  indicator  of  the  tem- 
perature, as  no  bubbling  should  be  allow- 
ed. The  temperature  of  the  wax,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  water  in  which  the  forming 
sticks  are  soaked  previous  to  dipping,  and 
as  often  as  a  batch  of  cups  is  removed,  has 
much  to  do  with  the  length  of  time  the 
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sticks  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  wax. 
The  object  shouUl  l)e  to  j^et  smooth  cups 
insiile;  and  this  is  more  easily  accomplish- 
ed by  slini^in^  oiT  the  sinplus  water  from 
the  sticks,  and  allowiuv,' them  to  go  to  the 
desired  depth  the  instant  they  touch  the 
wax.  If  not  properly  done  the  cups  will 
be  ridged  inside.  The  cups  should  not  be 
dipped  into  water  until  finished,  as  it  cau- 
ses air  bubbles,  and  prevents  the  uniting 
of  the  wax,  thus  leaving  it  in  layers  that 
will  flake  off.  If  they  get  too  cool,  be- 
tween dips,  (and  the  tendency  is  in  this 
direction  )  it  can  be  overcome  by  allowing 
them  to  remain  in  the  wax  until  warmed 
up;  being  careful  that  it  is  not  overdone, 
and  the  cups  allowed  to  melt. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Doolittle,  who  is  usu- 
ally correct  in  his  observations,  has  set- 
tled on  a  half-inch  as  being  the  right  depth 
of  cup,  but  I  would  not  discard  a  batch  if 
it  were  a  little  less  and  perfect  in  all  other 
respects. 

To  prevent  having  long  necks  to  the 
cups,  first  one  side  and  then  the  other  of 
the  holder  should  be  raised  to  an  elevation 
of  about  45  degrees,  and  the  drops  allowed 
to  set  on  first  one  side  and  then  the  other 
of  the  forming  stick.  If  the  wax  is  not  too 
hot  the  cups  will  be  ready  to  place  on  the 
slats  when  the  fourth  dip  is  made;  which 
should  be  done  quickly  enough  for  them 
to  stick.  After  this  is  done,  lower  the 
slat  into  the  wax  until  the  wax  covers  it 
from  end  to  end;  then  dip  it  into  the  wa- 
ter to  harden  the  wax  sufliciently  so  that 
the  cups  will  not  twist  off  when  the  sticks 
are  removed.  This  should  be  done  one 
at  a  time,  by  turning  it  a  little  back  and 
forth,  while  it  is  being  slightly  withdrawn. 
Begin  with  the  end  ones  and  go  to  the 
middle. 

My  sticks  are  made  of  heart-cedar,  as 
water  is  slow  to  penetrate  it,  and,  conse- 
quently, there  is  but  little  swelling. 

The  surplus  wax  should  be  removed 
from  the  back  of  the  slats,  so  as  to  give 
the  cups  the  appearance  of  being  attached 
to  the  comb;  but  care  should  be  exercised 
to  leave  no  wood  exposed. 


The  forming  or  dipping  sticks  should 
be  polished,  after  thev  have  been  used 
and  have  become  dry,  by  using  very  fine 
or  well-worn  sand  paper. 

If  5-16  of  an  inch  be  considered  to  large 
the  points  can  be  dressed  down  to  the  de- 
sired size. 

We  cannot  force  the  bees  to  build  large 
cells,  or  rear  large  queens,  by  giving  ex- 
tra large  cups;  as  the}-  remodel  them  to 
suit  themselves.  The  nearer  we  come  to 
making  them  the  natural  size,  the  more 
handsome  are  the  cells. 

Creek,  N.  C.  ,  May  3,  1899. 

HONEY-DEW. 

It  May  be  Produced  by   Aphides,  yet   Spread 
Some  Distance  from  its  Source. 


JOHN    HANDEI,. 


EDITOR  Review — As  you  devoted  so 
much  space  in  the  May  Review  to  a 
scientific  explanation  of  the  source  of  hon- 
ey dew,  I  judge  others  besides  myself 
are  interested  in  the  subject;  therefore  I 
will  undertake  to  give  some  of  my  views 
and  observations  that  were  not  gathered 
on  horse-back,  nor  borrowed  from  the 
library,  but  from  actual  contact  in  the 
fields  and  forests. 

When  a  boy,  more  that  40  years  ago,  I 
questioned  the  source  of  this  honey  dew. 
I  noticed  then  that  it  fell  only  near  trees. 
Having  noticed  this  fact,  I  embraced 
every  opportunity  to  find  the  exact  source 
of  the  dew.  While  hunting  bees,  trying 
to  get  a  "bee  line,"  when  the  sun  was 
low,  I  noticed  a  fine  spray,  or  mist,  sail- 
ing through  the  branches  of  the  tree 
from  which  bees  were  gathering  this 
juice.  Close  and  careful  investigation 
convinced  me  that  this  spray  came  from 
a  small  insect  having  a  pair  of  short  hose 
or  teats.  Although  satisfied  of  this,  I 
have  continued  investigating  the    matter 
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up  to  the  present  time.  I  have  cut  down 
trees,  and  climbed  trees,  and  of  late,  my 
son  climbs  trees,  and  brings  down  the 
twigs  and  branches  for  me  to  examine 
carefully  with  a  glass.  I  have  thus  care- 
fully examined  box-elder,  hickorv,  oak, 
aspen,  willow,  fir,  plum,  etc.,  from  which 
bees  were  gathering  this  dew,  and  I  have 
invariably  found  the  aphides  at,  or  near, 
if  not  tke  source  from  which  bees  get 
this  juice. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  origin 
of  this  juice.  What  interests  us  bee- 
keepers, is  to  know  whether  bees  gather 
this  sap  direct,  that  is,  from  trees  after 
they  (the  trees)  have  had  the  nose  bleed; 
or  has  the  plant  louse  punctured  the 
tender  plant,  sucked  the  sap,  and  then 
rejected  the  sweet  portion  which  our  bees 
gather  ?  I  have  never  noticed  it,  yet  it 
is  possible  that  "plants  under  certain 
atmospheric  conditions  exude  a  sweet 
juice  from  the  surface  of  their  leaves." 
If  so,  it  would  undoubtedly  attract  in- 
sects; but  when  Mr.  McKnight  says, 
"Plant  lice  delight  to  revel  in  this  nectar" 
(see  page  133)  he  gives  himself  away 
"like  plenty  of  others  that  have  seen 
honey-dew,  where  no  aphides  were." 
He  apparently  does  not  know  where  to 
look  for  them. 

I  have  examined  many  different  kinds 
of  aphides,  and  have  an  idea  that  each 
plant  has  its  own  parasite,  but  I  have 
never  seen  the:n  "revel  in  the  nectar  on 
the  surface  of  the  leaves."  I  always 
find  them  feeding  from  punctures  of  the 
most  tender  .stems  of  leaves  that  are  yet 
covered  with  fuzz  or  hairs,  and  undevel- 
oped; while  the  so-called  honey-dew  is 
noticed  by  casual  observers,  only  after  it 
has  absorbed  enough  moisture  to  run  and 
spread  over  the  smooth  leaves. 

Now  let  me  give  a  "  scientific  explana- 
tion," then  it  will  be  seen  why  so  many, 
who  are  otherwise  close  observers,  jump 
at  the  wrong  conclusion  in  this   case. 

This  spray,  as  ejected  by  the  aphides, 
is  so  fine  that  a  slight  breeze  will  carry  it 
quite  a  distance.  It  sticks  to  anything 
with  which  it  comes  iu   contact,  and  ab- 


sorbs moisture  to  such  an  extent  that  a 
small  particle  will  spread  over  a  large 
surface,  and  still  still  leave  a  iilm  when  it 
dries.  A  single  drop  may  start  near  the 
top  of  a  tree,  and  drip  frotn  one  leaf  to 
the  other,  while  wet,  and  leave  a  gloss  on 
each  leaf. 

S.\v.\NNA,  111.,  May  29,  1899. 

A  WAX-PRESS. 


It  is  used  liy  Mr.  Ferris,  and   he  tells    With 
What   Kesulis. 


C.  G.  FERRIS. 


BEAR  Mr.  Hutchinson:  As  request- 
ed by  you  some  time  ago,  I  have 
been  making  experiments  in  pressing  the 
refuse  from  my  extractors.  You  .say  tliat 
I  ought  to  have  a  Gemmill  press,  yet  the 
one  used  is  made  on  the  same  principle  as 
that  laid  down  by  Mr.  Gemmill.  In 
some  points  it  is  stronger,  as  it  breaks 
strong  new  sacking.  In  this  test  no  ex- 
tra care  was  taken,  and  it  is  one  that  can 
be  repeated  every  day.  I  wish  to  try 
and  bring  the  percentage  down  in  my 
next  trial;  which  I  am  confident  I  can  do 
by  using  a  larger  extractor.  By  carefully 
pressing  the  refuse  that  had  been  thrown 
awa\-  from  last  year's  work  with  a  single- 
basket  extractor  in  steaming  out  150  lbs. 
of  wax  from  uncappings,  and  about  50 
lbs.  from  old  comb  that  was  the  clippings 
of  transferring,  I  secured  i>^  lbs.  of  wax. 
This  was  a  surprise  tome,  as  I  have  stout- 
ly maintained  that  I  did  not  believe  a 
stream  could  be  started,  yet  it  proves  my 
belief  that  I  could  get  99  per  cent  of  the 
wax  \\'\\\\o\x1  flooding . 

In  regard  to  the  time  spent  in  getting 
this  pound  and  a  half  of  wax  I  would  say 
that  two  good  hours  were  used  up  in 
scraping  the  particles  and  getting  them 
in  shape,  besides  there  was  a  great  amount 
of  fussing,  }  et  the  fact  remains  that  I 
secured  this  amount. 
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Again  using  the  single-liasket  extractor, 
using  bits  of  comb  from  transferring, 
large  sheets  of  drone  brood  that  had  been 
thrown  out  while  transferring,  and  some 
bad,  old  combs,  I  made  another  test  as 
follows:  Steamed  out,  17  lbs.,  flooded  out 
1  '2  ounces;  pressed  out  six  and  one-half 
ounces.  In  this  test  I  had  too  much 
confidence  in  the  flooding,  as  I  let  it 
boil  only  10  moments  when  I  set  it  from 
the  stove. 

How  Mr.  Genunill  could  get  the  results 
he  has  given  is  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion. I  could  not  by  any  process  I  ever 
tried.  I  thank  him  very  much  for  the 
experiment,  as  it  has  shown  that  al- 
though no  wax  can  be  st't'^i  after  flooding, 
pressure  will  demonstrate  there  is  some 
left;  and  the  agitation  has  led  me  to  fur- 
ther improve  my  extractors;  and  I  hope 
the  tests  this  fall  from  Mr.  Elwood  and 
.Mr.  Hetherington  will  demmon.strate 
that  I  have  in  no  way  exaggerated  this 
statement;  and  that  I  have  the  only  steam 
wa.x  extractor  in  the  world  that  will  ex- 
tract a//  the  wax  from  old  combs  rapidly 
by  steam. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  the  refuse 
from  these  experiments  shows  no  traces 
of  wax.  The  sample  .sent  me  by  Mr. 
(remiulil  showed  wax  plainly;  hence  I 
maintain  that  the  press  that  I  have  did 
its  work  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  the 
one  used  by  friend  Genunill. 

So.  CoLrMBi.\,  X.  v.,  June  28,  1899. 

I'KKVENTIO.N    OK    I.NCREASE. 

\    \<v\>\\    lo    Mr.    Taylor's   Ci  ilicism    of  ilie 
Miller   IM.in. 


AKTMIR  C.   .MIIJ.ER. 

'ICS,  .Mr.  Taylor,  my  plan  for  the  avoid- 
'i    anceof  the  swarming  troubles,  is,  like 
all  rules,  subject    to   exceptions;  but  the 
only  exception,   the   one  to   which   I  re- 
ferred, is  the  rare  one  in  which   a  colony 


swarms  a/ler  the  bees  are  apparently  set- 
tled under  the  new  order.  I  presume 
they  do  it  for  the  same  reason  that  prime 
swarms  .sometimes  abscond  after  being  a 
week  in  their  new  quarters.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  that  is  ?     I  do  not  know. 

As  for  ventilation,  I  did  not  mention  it, 
as  I  presume  experts,  for  whom  I  was 
writing,  would  not  need  to  be  told.  Re- 
garding water,  very  few  bees  remain 
above  after  the  first  twelve  hours;  and  I 
have  seen  no  evidence  of  the  need  of  water. 
The  loss  of  brood  is  very  slight,  and  is 
more  than  offset  by  the  gain  in  honey  by  the 
new  colony.  I  mean  that  the  full  force, 
having  little  brood  to  feed — none  for 
three  days — puts  all  the  honey  in  the 
boxes.  Brood  in  the  middle  of  the  har- 
vest is  not  worth  its  feed,  unless  it  is 
needed  for  workers  for  a  fall  flow.  I  did 
a  lot  of  estimating  as  to  the  loss  and  gain 
along  that  line,  and  decided  that  I  gained 
rather  than  lost.  I  say  "estimating"  be- 
cause it  was  not  subject  to  exact  demon- 
stration. 

If  only  one  in  three  of  your  colonies 
swarm,  I  judge  that  you  are  exceptionally 
favored.  How  about  the  fellows  who 
have  two  and  even  three  swarms  from  the 
same  parent  stock,  not  to  mention  swarms 
from  swarms?  Just  try  my  way  before 
you  condemn  it.  And,  by  the  way,  my 
apiary  is  in  an  apple  orchard,  in  a  breezy 
spot,  and  I  almost  always  make  the 
changes  in  the  afternoon.  The  combs 
removed,  as  you  will  see  by  referring  to 
my  article,  are  cared  for  by  the  bees. 
Not  until  after  the  flow  is  over  do  I  have 
to  use  them,  and  then  they  are  used  to 
complete  the  number  required  by  the 
treated  colonies.  (  I  use  "Iv"  frames, 
nine  in  a  ten  frame  hive — with  a  "follow- 
er." )  This  treatment  gives  me  a  chance 
to  cull  out  poor  combs  and  yields  quite  a 
lot  of  wax.  When  cutting  combs  from 
the  frames,  half  of  the  top  rows  of  cells 
are  left  adhering  to  the  top  bars,  and  form 
the  "starters"  on  which  the  treated  col- 
onies are  put.  I  have  abundant  use  for 
this  wax  and  it  is  worth  more  that  k 
costs. 
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As  to  propolis  mixing  with  wax,  just 
take  a  lot  of  old  comb,  divide  it  into  two 
parts,  boil  one  lot  hard,  and  treat  the 
other  carefully,  arid  see  which  wax  has 
propolis  in  it.  It  is  hardl}'  fair  to  cun- 
dem  these  things  until  you  try  them. 

Providence,  R.I.,  July  20,  1899. 
BEES  CHOOSING  LARV.^i  FOR  QUEENS. 


Also  a    few  Last  Words  about  Words. 


C.    C.     MILLER. 


•     T7RIHNI)  Ilutch- 
_--_  ^      inson,  —  Y  o  u 

M^^^\  think    1    will     ad- 

K  I  mit  that   anv    one 

.^^   wmp  reading    my    writ- 

ings might  be  ex- 
cused for  believ- 
ing that  I  thought 
all  queens  would 
be  good  reared  in 
a  colony  with  the 
queen  removed. 
It  is  possible,  yet  I  certainly  never  had 
any  such  thought,  and  I  should  be  ob- 
liged to  have  pointed  out  any  expression 
that  would  convey  that  idea.  Indeed,  I 
have  put  myself  on  record  more  than 
once  as  believing  the  contrary.  Perhaps 
too  much  silence  on  that  point,  however, 
may  have  been  misleading.  The  fact  is 
that  it  isn't  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
never  to  leave  any  chance  for  misunder- 
standing. For  example,  your  heading  on 
page  215  might  be  misunderstood.  It 
reads:  "Dr.  Miller  explains;  and  admits 
that  .some  of  the  queens  will  be  poor  when 
the  bees  choose  the  larvie."  Some  might 
understand  that  to  mean,  that  I  admit 
that  when  several  colonies  are  unciueen- 
ed  and  left  entirely  to  themselves  some 
of  the  colonies  will  have  poorer  queens 
than  they  would  have  had  if  nothing  had 
been  left  in  the  hive  older  than  just 
hatched  larvie.     I  certainly  do  not  admit 


anything  of  the  kind,  but  believe  that 
when  larvce  of  all  ages  are  present  the 
queen  that  will  be  reared  Dy  that  colony 
if  meddled  with  no  more  than  to  remove 
the  queen,  will  be  just  as  good  as  if  the 
breeder  most  carefully  selected  the  larvfe 
out  of  the  same  hive. 

Your  large  experience  as  a  queen  breed- 
er has  given  you  chances  for  observation 
that  I  have  not  had,  and  I  greatly  respect, 
on  that  account,  any  expression  of  opinion 
of  yours  in  that  realm.  But  when  some 
of  your  views  are  so  directly  opposed  to 
my  own  observations,  even  though  those 
observations  have  been  on  a  limited 
scale,  I  cannot  help  wondering  whether 
it  may  not  be  possible  that  you  got  your 
impressions  in  a  kind  of  general  wa}'  with- 
out having  had  3^our  attention  minutely 
called  to  the  points  on  which  we  differ. 
If  you  are  doing  some  queen-rearing  after 
receiving  this,  I  wish  it  might  be  conven- 
ient for  you  to  make  some  observations 
and  report  specifically.  If  it  should  be 
convenient  for  you  to  do  this,  would  you 
kindly  report  whether  you  found  larvte 
more  than  three  days  old  chosen  for  roy- 
alty any  time  within  three  days  after  re- 
moving the  queen  ?  And  in  the  case 
"when  just  hatched  larvae,  and  eggs  are 
given,  and  no  older  larvtc,"  would  you 
carefully  keep  track  of  the  queen  cells 
started,  and  tell  us  when  the  last  ones  are 
started  ?  With  your  attention  particular- 
ly directed  to  the  matter,  if  you  should 
re])ort  that  in  a  particular  case  you  saw 
larvte  more  than  three  days  old  made  a 
first  choice,  and  that  a  careful  count  show- 
ed that  no  queen  cells  were  started  48 
hours  after  the  removal  of  the  queen,  it 
would  be  much  more  helpful  in  settling 
the  problem  than  a  general  reference  to 
past  experience. 

.\nd  now 

.\  WORD    TO  CRITIC  TAYLOR. 

I  said  that  if  a  writer  finds  a  word  in  a 
reputable  dictionary  he  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed to  use  it  as  there  given.  To  this, 
Bro.  Taylor,  you  reply,  page  207,  "Cer- 
tainly, and  no   one   I   hope   proposes   to 
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deprive  the  doctor  of  that  right.  Rut 
hasn't  another  person  a  right  to  object  to 
the  use  of  the  word  ?"  Vou  don't  propose 
to  deprive  nie  of  the  right  to  use  a  word 
as  I  find  it  in  the  (hctionary,  but  when  I 
use  the  word  "boil"  as  I  find  it  in  the 
dictionary,  and  you  hoki  it  up  to  pubHc 
gaze,  danghng  at  the  ends  of  your  criti- 
cal fingers  with  a  "sic"  tag  pinned  on, 
are  you  doing  nothing  to  deprive  me  of 
the  right  to  use  it  ?  "But  hasn't  another 
person  a  right  to  object  to  the  use  of  the 
word?"  You  admit  niy  right  to  use  the 
word;  then  it  must  be  I  am  doing  right  to 
use  it;  what  right  have  you  to  object  to 
my  doing  right? 

I  quoted  the  dictionary  to  you,  and 
you  would  none  of  that.  Then  I  quoted 
good  authorities,  and  you  object.  Will 
you  kindly  saj-  definitely  what  you  re- 
quire that  I  may  feel  safe  from  being 
gibbeted  by  you  ?  ]\Iust  I  find  a  word  in 
all  the  dictionaries,  or  which  one  will 
satisfy  you  ?  Please  don't  say  I  must  buy 
several  dictionaries  if  j'ou  can  possibly 
help  it,  for  this  is  another  season  of  fail- 
ure in  the  honey  crop.  But  I  hope  you 
will  not  fail  to  give  a  definite  answer  as 
to  what  standard  I  must  follow. 

Please  allow  me  to  enter  a  mild  protest 
against  your  statement  that  "the  silence 
of  a  dictionary  concerning  a  word  in  con- 
temporary use  is  the  weightiest  possible 
condemnation  of  it."  There  are  con- 
stant changes  taking  place  in  the  lan- 
guage, and  all  dictionaries  are  not  fully 
up  to  date.  According  to  the  latest  dic- 
tionaries it  is  correct  to  say,  colloquially, 
that  a  man  is  well  ])osted  in  bee-keeping, 
although  the  older  dictionaries  are  en- 
tirely silent  as  to  such  use  of  the  word 
"posted."  The  same  applies  to  the  ex- 
pression, "I  am  in  poor  shape  for  work." 
.\nd  until  a  word  has  been  given  in  all 
the  dictionaries  must  I  refrain  from  using 
it  for  fear  you'll  "sic"  me  ? 

Vou  object  to  my  using  the  word  "in" 
with  the  meaning  "into."  It  may  not 
satisfy  you  for  me  to  quote  the  dictionary, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  others  who  might 
be  misled    by   your  criticism,  I  may  say 


that  one  of  the  definitions  of  "in"  in  the 
dictionary  reads,  "toA'ard,  so  as  to  enter; 
into;  as,  come  in  the  house." 

MAREN(i(),  111.,  July  13,  1.S99. 

[The  doctor  has  repeatedly  said  that  if 
bees  were  left  to  themselves  they  did  not 
choose  larvte  that  is  too  old  for  the  rear- 
ing of  good  queens.  In  the  manner  in 
which  this  discussion  was  being  conduct- 
ed this  was  equivalent,  in  my  opinion,  to 
saying  that  they  did  not  rear  any  poor 
cjueens  when  left  to  themselves.  Whether 
there  is  any  excuse  for  me  or  not,  that  is 
the  view  that  I  took  of  the  case.  As  I 
understand  the  matter  now,  the  doctor 
admits,  and  believed  all  of  the  time,  that 
if  a  queen  is  removed  and  the  bees  left  to 
themselves,  that  some  of  the  queens  will 
be  poor;  but  his  view  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  bees  keep  on  starting  cells  for  several 
days  after  the  queen  has  been  removed, 
•and  that  some  of  the  last-started  cells  re- 
sult in  poor  queens;  and  the  point  is  that 
he  does  not  call  this  using  of  too  old 
larvte,  when  there  is  no  younger  in  the 
hive,  a  matter  of  choice,  but  one  of  ne- 
cessity. If  they  start  any  cells  then,  there 
is  no  opportunity  for  a  choice — the  old 
larvte  is  all  they  have  to  use.  When  they 
have  both  old  and  young  larvs  in  the 
hive  he  believes  that  they  never  use  the 
old  from  choice.  That  is  his  position; 
but  it  is  only  lately  that  he  has  made  it 
clear — to  me. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  I  am  able  to  so 
clearly  understand  his  position.  While 
on  my  way  home  from  Wisconsin  I  made 
the  doctor  and  his  family  a  short  visit. 
He  and  I  drove  down  to  the  city,  and 
came  back  ju.st  at  dusk.  On  the  way 
home  we  began  discussing  this  very  sub- 
ject and  kept  it  up  until  the  doctor  had 
the  team  partly  unhitched  from  the  bug- 
gy. He  reached  the  point  where  all  of 
the  tugs  were  unhooked,  then  he  became 
so  interested  that  he  sat  right  down  on 
the  buggy  tongue  and  talked  until  first 
one  horse  would  look  around,  and  then 
draw  a  long  breath,  and  then  the  other 
would  repeat  the  operation.       I  thoi^ght 
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of  it  afterwards,  what  a  capital  picture 
E.  R.  Root  might  have  gotten  with  his 
camera  if  he  had  been  there.  There 
would  have  been  only  one  drawback — 
the  lack  of  light — the  stars  had  come  out 
while  we  were  talking. 

The  doctor  asks  me  to  try  some  ex- 
periments and  see  if  the  bees  really  do 
choose  larvae  more  than  three  days  old. 
Doctor,  I  don't  know  the  size  of  a  larvie 
that  is  three  days  old.  Let  me  tell  you 
just  what  I  do  know  about  this  matter. 
I  know  from  a  great  number  of  trials  that 
when  bees  are  given  larvie  of  all  ages 
from  which  to  rear  queens  that  some  of 
the  queens  are  very  poor;  while  if  given 
only  eggs,  or  ju.st  hatched  larva:-,  all  of 
the  queens   are   good. 

I  did  think  that  Bros.  Taylor  and  Miller 
would  finally  wear  out  this  sic  (kening) 
controversy,  but  it  seems  that  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  do  something  that  I  have 
never  done  before,  that  isarbitrarially  cut 
off  a  discussion. 

There,  it  is  done;  and  it  was  not  such  a 
difficult  job  as  I  had  supposed  it  would 
be.— Kd.] 

CUBA. 

The    Prol)al)k'     Reason  why    Mr.     Popjileton 

Secured  so  Lhtle   Honey  from  Ko\aI 

Palm. 


o.    o.  POPPLETOX. 


\N  page  202  of  the  Review  for  July  Mr. 
Snyder  draws  attention  to  what  seems 
like  a  difference  of  opinion  between  Mr. 
Somerford  and  myself  as  to  the  value  of 
the  Royal  Palm  as  a  honey  yielder.  This 
difference  is  more  seeming  than  real;  and 
arises  from  the  fact  that  what  I  said 
about  the  Royal  Palm  was  not  as  full  and 
detailed  as  it  might  have  been. 

My  two  years  of  bee-keeping  in  Cuba 
were  in  what  I  think  was  a  largely  over- 
stocked locality;  we  having   from   400  to 


5(X)  colonies  in  our  own  apiarv;  besides, 
there  was  at  least  one  native  apiary  close 
by.  There  were  large  numbers  of  the 
Royal  Palms  near  us,  but  they  were  not 
a  source  of  surplus  honey.  About  15 
colonies,  sav  three  per  cent.,  did  store 
more  honey  than  they  used  from  May 
1st  to  Oct.  1st;  but  not  to  exceed  5  lbs.  per 
month  by  any  one  of  them.  About  one- 
third  of  the  apiary  held  its  own  with- 
out feeding;  while  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  had  to  be  fed  for  months.  Both 
of  the  seasons,  while  I  was  there,  were 
nearly  alike  so  far  as  honey  yield  was  con- 
cerned. My  experience  was  exactly  as 
slated  in  the  article  referred  to  by  Mr.  Sny- 
der; viz.,  that  a  Royal  Palm  w-as  not  a 
yielder  of  surplus  honey. 

Mr.  Somerford 's  experience  was  proba- 
bly with  localities  not  so  badly  over- 
stocked as  mine;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but 
what  he  told  his  experience  just  as  cor- 
rectly as  I  told  mine;  in  fact,  judging  from 
thecr}',  I  should  think  that  bees  not  in 
an  overstocked  locality  would  get  surplus 
hone}'  from  the  Royal  Palm. 

The  bulk  of. the  surplus  honey,  aside 
from  that  from  Bellflower,  comes  mostly 
in  March  and  April;  and  most  of  it  is  from 
a  flowering  tree,  that  grows  along  the 
roafls  and  fences;  I  do  not  remember  the 
name  of  the  tree,  so  omitted  to  mention 
it.  The  honey  is  not,  in  my  opinion, 
equal  in  either  flavor  or  body  to  buck- 
wheat honey;  while  it  is  very  nearly  as 
dark. 

No,  I  purposely  said  nothing  about 
foul  brood  in  Cuba,  because  I  knew  noth- 
ing about  it  personally;  and  I  try  to  fol- 
low the  rule  of  writing  about  such  things 
only  as  I  have  a  personal  knowledge.  I 
only  heard  through  Mr.  Somerford,  either 
just  befor^',  or  just  after,  leaving  Cuba, 
that  the  disease  was  in  the  Cassanova 
apiary.  Those  who  had  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  facts  could  give  them  better 
than  I  could. 

Stuart,  P'la.,  July  24,  1899. 
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ood   things 

From  Ottitjf  Joufnals. 


MiniNG     BEES     SHORT     DISTANCES 

Most  of  bee-keepers  at  times  wish  to 
move  one  or  more  colonies  of  bees  a  short 
distance,  but  are  kept  from  doing  so  be- 
cause of  the  difhculty  of  preventinj^  the 
return  of  many  of  the  bees  to  the  old 
stand;  but  Mr.  E.  R.  Jones,  of  Milano, 
Texas,  tells  the  readers  of  the  Southland 
yueen,  in  the  June  niiinber,  how  to  do  it. 
He  says: 

"Choose  a  day  that  bids  fair  to  be 
pleasant  and  warm  enough  so  that  all  the 
adult  bees  will  fly  as  .soon  as  given  their 
liberty.  Earh"  in  the  morning,  before  a 
single  bee  has  left  the  hive,  close  the  en- 
trance with  wire  cloth  to  all  hives  that 
are  10  be  moved,  and  let  them  remain 
closed  a  short  while  ( one  to  two  hours  1 
when  all  the  colonies  so  imprisoned  will 
exhibit  great  uneasiness.  Now  move 
them  all  once,  as  nearly  as  possible,  and 
disturb  them  sufficiently  to  cause  all  the 
bees  to  till  their  honey  sacs.  Place  them 
on  the  stands  they  are  to  occupy  antl  give 
them  their  liberty  at  once.  If  you  follow 
these  instructions,  and  have  any  bees 
worth  mentioning  return  to  the  old  stand 
it  will  be  an  exception  such  as  I  have 
never  seen;  and  I  have  moved  hundreds 
of  colonies  short  distances.  I  know  this 
is  a  pretty  hard  lick  on  some  of  the  old 
veterans,  the  doctors  and  wise  men  of 
the  east.  " 

There,  Mr.  Jones,  those  words,  "some 
of,  "  saved  your  bacon;  for  I'm  one  of  the 
"  doctors  "  who  keep  bees  and  I've  been 
practicing  this  same  method  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years,  and  you've  been 
doing  so  for  only  nine  years,   as  you  say. 

We  all  know  that  if  we  move  our  bees 
several  miles  we  have  no  fears  of  their 
returning  to  the  old  stands,  and  the  "  sec- 
ond thought  "  will  tell  us  that  it  is  not 
the  distance  they  have  been  moved  that 
causes  them  to  remain  at  the  new  location, 
but  the  disturbance  that  has  been  caused 
by  shutting  them  in  and  moving  them. 
I  have  never  tried  it,  but  I  am  quite  sure 


that  if  one  or  more  colonies  could  be 
moved  in  the  night  during  the  working 
season,  without  being  shut  in,  and  so 
quietly  that  the  bees  would  not  know 
that  they  had  been  moved,  they  wovild  be 
badly  depopulated  because  of  the  loss  of 
bees  leaving  the  hive  without  marking 
their  new  location;  so  that  it  is  not  the 
di.stance  they  have  been  moved  that  caus- 
es them  to  mark  the  new  location,  but 
the  disturbance;  and  believing  this  to  be 
the  case,  I  have  often  moved  a  few  col- 
onies a  few  feet  or  a  few  rods,  as  might  be 
desirable,  and  I  have  usually  done  the 
moving  with  a  wheel-barrow.  I  generally 
close  the  entrance  with  wire  cloth  in  the 
morning,  before  the  bees  begin  to  fly, 
making  sure  to  give  enough  ventilation 
so  that  the  heat  generated  by  their  ex- 
cited condition  shall  not  smother  them, 
and  then  move  them  at  my  leisure. 

Living  as  I  do  in  the  city,  and  wintering 
the  bees  in  our  house-cellar,  and  keeping 
them  during  the  summer  on  vacant  lots 
from  ten  to  thirty  rods  from  the  house, 
I  usually  set  the  bees  in  our  back  yard, 
between  the  house  and  barn,  when  remov- 
ed from  the  cellar  in  the  spring,  so  that  I 
can  more  conveniently  care  for  them  till 
warm  weather  has  come  to  stay,  when  I 
move  one  or  more  colonies,  as  I  have 
time,  to  their  summer  location. 

The  bees  are  fastened  in  as  above  de- 
scribed, and  if  I  can't  move  them  at  once 
they  are  set  in  the  shade  until  I  can  move 
them.  They  will  sometimes  remain  shut 
in  for  a  half  day  or  even  longer,  and 
when  I  am  read}-  to  move  them  I  place  a 
colony  on  the  wheel-barrow  and  go  out  to 
the  sidewalk  with  it  and  wheel  it  along 
for  several  rods,  backward  and  forward, 
till  I  have  wheeled  them  forty  rods  or 
more,  (the  sidewalk  being  uneven  keeps 
up  a  constant  jar )  and  then  wheel  them 
to  their  summer  stands,  and  never  till 
this  season  have  enough  bees  returned  to 
the  old  location  to  attract  attention. 
This  season,  however,  for  some  reason, 
this  method  which  I  have  practised  so 
many  years,  has  been  a  flat  failure.  I  had 
four  colonies  standing  near  each   other. 
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not  more  than  a  foot  apart,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  barn.  Three  of  them 
were  strong  and  one  was  weak;  the 
weakest  I  had.  I  moved  the  strong  col- 
onies as  above  described,  intending  also 
to  move  the  weak  one,  but  the  bees  from 
the  three  moved  were  returning  to  the 
old  stand  so  rapidly  that  I  left  the  weak 
one  to  catch  those  returning  from  the 
three  moved;  and  a  few  days  later 
I  sold  this  colony  for  nearly  twice 
the  amount  I  was  getting  for  good 
colonies. 

One  morning  I  prepared  several  colo- 
nies for  moving,  and  put  them  in  a  wag- 
on where  they  remained  for  over  half  a 
day  before  1  got  time  to  give  them  a  ride 
ot  over  one  mile  and  back,  and  the  l)ees 
returned  as  badly  from  those  colonies  as 
from  those  given  a  wheel-barrow  ride. 

C.\NDV  FOR  SHIPPING  QUEENS  IN 
HOT   WEATHER. 

In  Gleanings  for  April  i,  in  reply  to  a 
question,  Mr.  Doolittle  tells  how  to  make 
"  Good  "  candy  so  that  it  will  stand  ship- 
ping to  a  hot  climate.  He  says  that  "out 
of  the  fort}'  Adel  queens  sent  to  one  par- 
ty last  year  only  four  arrived  in  any 
other  than  a  good  condition,  and  these 
four  were  fumigated  to  death  in  the 
mails."  I  judge  the  party  these  queens 
were  .sent  to  lives  in  Jamacia;  and  he  says, 
"it  would  be  dollars  in  our  pockets  if 
more  of  your  queen-breeders  knew  how  to 
make  Good  candy.  "     He  further  says; 

When  shipping  queens  when  they  must 
go  in  hot  weather,  or  go  from  our  cool  cli- 
mate into  a  hot  one,  I  take  the  candy  and 
knead  into  it  some  very  fine  granulated 
sugar,  to  the  amount  of  about  one-sixth  of 
its  bulk,  and  this  granulated  sugar  makes 
the  candy  "hold  up"  in  place,  no  matter 
what  the  weather,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  does  not  take  from  it  its  moisture.  To 
first  make  the  candy  I  use  good  ]^o\vdered 
sugar,  setting  it  near  the  stove  from  four 
to  six  hours,  till  thoronghly  warmed 
through,  when  some  good,  thick,  extract- 
ed honey  is  warmed  till  it  feels  cjuite  warm 
to  the  hand.  The  two  are  now  stirred  to- 
gether, adding  sugar  until  it  can  be  w'ork- 
ed  with  the  hands,  when  enough  of  the 
sugar  is  kneaded  in  till  a  loaf  is   formed 


which  will  stand  up  of  its  own  accord 
without  flattening  down  when  placed  on 
a  flat  surface.  It  is  now  set  in  a  warm 
room  for  a  week  or  so,  when  it  is  ready 
for  use,  using  granulated  sugar,  as  above, 
when  the  weather  is  warm  or  the  queens 
are  to  go  to  some  climate  where  it  is 
warmer  than  it  is  here.  Before  granu- 
lated sugar  is  added,  candy  that  will  stand 
up  nicely  in  a  temperature  of  75°  will  go 
down  and  slowly  run  about  if  kept  in  a 
temperature  of  100°  for  half  a  day.  But 
after  the  granulated  .sugar  is  added  it  will 
hold  its  place,  even  when  the  temperature 
is  above  100°.  From  what  I  have  seen,  I 
am  convinced  that  more  queens  are  lost 
when  sent  to  a  warm  climate  by  the  candy 
getting  soft  and  daubing  the  bees  than 
from  all  other  causes  put  together. 

It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  of  value 
can  be  added  to  what  Mr.  Doolittle  says 
as  to  how  best  to  make  candy  to  be  used 
in  shipping  queens,  especially  in  very 
warm  weather  or  to  hot  climates;  and  per- 
haps this  clipping  will  explain  to  some 
who  have  had  trouble  in  shipping  queens 
to  hot  climates  the  reason  for  that  trouble. 
I  have  received  queens  and  the  accom- 
panying bees  so  daubed  with  the  food  ac- 
companying them  that  it  seemed  a  won- 
der they  were  not  all  dead  when  they  ar- 
rived. 

SPE.A.K    KIND,    ENCOUR.-VGING   WORDS 

WHEN   THEY   C.\N  DO   THE 

MOST  GOOD. 

Mr.  Editor,  will  you  please  allow  me 
space  to  thank  the  American  Bee  Journal, 
and  the  editor  of  the  American  Bee-Keep- 
er,  for  their  kind  words  regarding  this 
"  Selector  "  and  his  work  for  the  Review? 
Also  the  "  Picker  "  for  the  Canadian  Bee 
Journal  (  D.  W.  Heise)  who  devotes  over 
half  a  column  to  a  description  of  my  pe- 
culiarities, but,  notwithstanding  his  call- 
ing me  a  "  Wily  personage,  "  I  really  en- 
joy reading  "  his  pickings,  "  mixed  as 
they  are  with  his  brief,  crisji,  comments 
that  hit  the  "  nail  on  the  head"  every 
time. 

Now  don't  let  any  one  .sa\'  tnat  I'm  res- 
urrecting the  "  mutual  admiration  socie- 
ty. "  I  really  pity  the  man  or  woman 
that  has  neither  the   inclination  nor   the 
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ability  to  say  good  things  of  others  while 
they  live,  not  waiting  till  they  are  dead. 
It  has  been  a  sonrce  of  real  enjoyment  to 
nie  to  read  the  kind  words  said  of  each 
other  by  the  editors  of  our  bee  journals. 
I  believe  there  are  very  few  people  who 
do  not  like  to  be  well  spoken  of.  The 
truthful  words  kintUy  spoken  of  each 
other,  encourage  to  better  efforts  and  bet- 
ter living.  Prof.  Cook  on  page  819  of 
American  Bee  Journal  for  1898  refers  to 
the  dawningof  a  new  era,  when  "  denun- 
ciation "  and  "  hard  criticism  "  ceased  to 
be  the  rule,  and  gives  much  credit  to  A. 
I.  Root,  and  refers  to  Drs.  Miller  and 
Mason  as  men  whoes  influence  made  it 
hard  for  quarrels  and  bitterness  to  exist, 
and  to  Mr.  Hutchinson  "  who  was  too  fair 
in  his  judgment  and  feelings  to  brook 
anything  tainted  with  dissension."  May 
this  new  era  continue  to  exist,  and  its  in- 
fluence widen  till  it  covers  the  whole 
earth. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  June  30,  1899. 

Notes  From  Foreign 
^^^Bee  lournals. 


BY    F.   r..  THOMPSON. 


THE     GERSTrxCr    THEORY. 

In  the  Southland  Queen  for  February 
Mr.  L.  Stachelhausen  says  that  I  confess 
myself  that  I  never  have  read  Gerstung's 
books,  and  consequently  American  bee- 
keepers do  not  know  any  more  of  Ger- 
stung's theory  than  before.  Probably  he 
has  forgotten  or  does  not  know  that  in 
the  Review  for  1896,  I  think  in  either  the 
August  or  September  number,  I  gave  a 
fairly  full  account  of  the  Grestung  theory, 
based  on  the  summaries  of  two  of  Ger- 
stung's most  pronnnc-nt  followers,  Ilerren 
Klein  and  Cremer. 

Mr.  Stachelhausen  shows  by  his  writ- 
ings in  the  German  journals  that  he  has 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Gerstung's 
theory  and  the  principles   on  which   it  is 


based,  as  well  as  of  related  science,  and 
also  with  American  apiculture;  and  pro- 
bably no  one  in  America  is  more  com- 
petent to  pass  judgement  upon  Gerstung's 
ideas.  In  the  Southland  Queen  from 
January  to  April,  inclusive,  is  a  series  of 
articles  by  him  which  should  be  read  by 
all  interested  in  further  pursuing  the  sub- 
ject. I  note  that  he  thinks  Gerstung  is 
right  in  advising  that  empty  combs, 
where  added,  be  placed  between  combs 
containing  the  least  number  of  capped 
brood  cells,  and  having  young  brood  and 
eggs  in  the  center. 

On  page  206  and  207  of  the  Review,  all 
the  items  should  have  been  credited  to 
Gerstung's  Deutsche  Bienenzucht. 

EXCHANGE    OF    BROOD-COMBS. 

The  editor  of  Bienen-\'ater  gives  the 
following  advice  regarding  the  exchange 
of  combs  of  brood  between  weak  and 
strong  colonies. 

"More  to  be  reconmiended  than  the 
taking  away  and  giving  of  brood  is  the 
exchange  of  brood-combs,  /.  i?.,  from  the 
weak  colony  is  taken  a  comb  with  eggs 
or  quite  young  brood,  and  from  the 
strong  colony  a  comb  with  sealed  brood 
nearly  ready  to  hatch,  and  the  latter  is 
given  to  the  weak  colony  and  the  former 
to  the  strong  one.  By  so  doing  the  weak 
colony  is  prevented  from  being  unable  to 
well  cover  and  keep  warm  the  brood - 
comb,  that,  for  it,  represents  a  considera- 
ble enlargement  of  its  brood-nest;  so  that 
the  brood  does  not  partly  perish." 
BEES    DESTROYING    CELLS. 

I'rom  the  Meheszeti  Kozlony  is  quoted 
the  statement  of  M.  Tukos,  that  he  has 
repeatedly  observed  that  after  a  colony 
swarms,  a  part  of  the  queen-cells  are  des- 
troyed while  there  are  no  queens  in  the 
hive.  In  this  case  it  is  always  the  point 
of  the  cell  that  is  gnawed.  Often  when 
two  or  more  cells  are  close  together  one 
will  be  left  untouched.  Frequently,  good- 
looking  cells  will  be  destroyed,  while 
more  insignificant  ones  are  left  untouch- 
ed. Since  he  has  observed  this,  he  uses 
only  those   cells   for  queen-rearing  that 
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are  left  four  or  five  days  after  swarming, 
and  since  then  his  queens  are  not  only 
handsomer,  but  decidedly  better. 

Young  queens,  says  Editor  Weippl, 
should  not  be  hastily  condemned  if  they 
do  not  lay  much  at  first.  Many  queens 
arrive  at  their  full  prolificness  only  after 
mon'lis;  sometimes  not  until  the  next 
year. 

FINDING   QUEENS   INDOORS. 

For  finding  queens  in  colonies  that  are 
kept  in  bee-houses  or  pavilions,  a  writer 
in  the  Magyar  Meh  is  quoted  as  recom- 
mending a  small  mirror  stationed  on  the 
outside  so  that  the  sun's  rays  will  be  re- 
flected so  as  to  throw  light  on  the  combs 
while  examined  by  the  operator  inside. 
(With  a  window  near  every  hive,  this 
might  be  applied  al^o  where  one  is  look- 
ing for  eggs  in  a  house-apiar}^  ) 

TIN  COMBS    For    SURPI.US. 

To  limit  brood-rearing  at  will,  Julius 
Steigel  prefers  deep-cell,  artificial,  tin 
combs  coated  with  wax  to  the  use  of  ex- 
cluders. He  has  never  known  the  queen 
to  lay  in  them  except  in  a  single  instance. 
In  that  case  the  eggs  were  deposited  on 
the  side  walls  of  the  cells,  but  the  larvae 
that  hatched,  he  thinks,  could  not  reach 
the  food  at  the  bottom,  and  did  not  sur- 
vive. 

THE  ORIGIN   OF    HONEY    DEW. 

Gaston  Bonnier,  professor  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  Paris,  who  has  made  honey  dew 
a  special  study,  agrees  that  in  most  cases 
it  is  of  insect  origin;  but  that  which  is 
secreted  in  the  morning,  not  during  the 
heat  of  the  day,  is  an  exudation  of  the 
plant  similar  to  nectar,  as  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  it  can  be  artificially  produc- 
ed on  the  leaves  of  branches  on  which 
there  are  absolutely  no  insects,  by  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  same  atmospheric 
conditions. 

According  to  the  Swiss  observing 
stations,  colonies  united  late  in  the  fall 
are  re.  five  during  the  winter,  and  con- 
sume more. 


SHAPE  OF  FRAMES  AND  THE   WINTERINfi 
OF   BEES. 

Rudolf  Dathe  found  that  colonies  on 
normal  German  frames,  which  are  about 
equivalent  to  a  Langstroth  frame  set  on 
end,  required  15  to  20  pounds  for  winter 
stores,  and  5  to  7  pounds  more  in  the 
spring,  while  colonies  on  Gerstung's 
frames,  which  are  the  same  depth  but 
considerably  broader,  required  30  pounds 
for  wintering  and  15  to  20  pounds  more 
in  the  spring;  while  the  surplus  yield  of 
both  sets  at  the  end  of  July  was  the 
same. 

EXCREMENTAL  DISCHARGES. 

Gottfried  Rumber  contends  that  the 
deposit  on  the  bottom-board  in  winter 
is  mainly  dry  excrement  of  the  bees. 
To  prove  it,  let  some  of  this  stuff  be  put 
into  a  glass  of  water,  and  some  into  a 
glass  of  ether.  It  will  nearly  all  sink  in 
the  water,  showing  it  is  not  fragments  of 
wax;  and  in  the  ether,  vv'hich  dissolves 
all  wax,  it  settles  to  the  bottom,  and  is 
not  dissolved.  The  water  in  which  it 
is  put  has  a  strongly  bitter  taste,  like 
pollen.  Examined  by  an  ordinary  mag- 
nifying glass,  a  characteristic  form  of 
the  particles  is  seen  to  resemble  a 
curved  sausage.  The  particles  are  not 
excrements  of  the  wax-moth,  for  they  are 
of  a  different  size  and  shape.  If  some 
healthy  bees  are  enclosed  in  a  bell-shaped 
glass,  and  the  latter  inverted  over  clean 
white  paper  and  left  24  hours,  with  pro- 
vision for  ventilation,  particles  of  the 
same  form  and  color  will  be  seen  strewn 
on  the  paper.  Spots  resembling  those 
caused  by  diarrhoea  are  also  sometimes 
seen,  but  rarely,  and  may  come  from  un- 
healthy bees,  or  because  the  glass  was 
not  warm  enough.  He  therefore  con- 
cludes that  normal,  healthy  bees  discharge 
their  excrement  at  all  times  and  when- 
ever they  please,  in  or  out  of  the  hive, 
and  that  this  excrement  is  in  the  form  of 
dry,  firm  particles;  that  so-called  cleans- 
ing flights  are  absolutely  unnecessary 
and  even  injurious  to  healthy  bees,  as  the 
weather     is     generally     cool   and   many 
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perish;  that  an  overloading  of  the  intes- 
tines can  not  take  place,  and  hence 
diarrhoea  never  can  ensue  because  of  it, 
or  of  an  excessive  consumption  of  food; 
that  diarrlnti  is  promoted  by  cleansing 
flights,  which  chill  the  bees;  and  that 
licjuid  excrements  are  only  discharged  by 
diseased  and  never  by  healthy  bees. 
One  may  produce  tliarrhiva  in  summer  by 
suddenly  sprinkling,  with  cold  water 
from  a  brook,  bees  brushed  on  a  piece  of 
linen.  In  a  short  time  the  linen  will  be 
spotted. 

.\  \v.\x-pre:ss. 

Prof.  Schniid's  wax-press,  a  cheap  lever 
press  combined  with  a  can  and  perforated 
cylinder  so  that  the  wax-material  is  press- 
ed in  a  sack  in  a  cylinder  under  boiling 
water,  and  the  wax  drawn  off  above,  was 
experimented  with  by  Editor  Weippl  and 
two  other  bee-keepers,  using  old  and 
pretty  black  comb.  Forty-three  per 
cent,  was  obtained.  The  sack  was  left  in 
water  over  night,  and  a  little  more  wax 
rose  to  the  surface,  but  scarcely  two  per 
cent.  The  refuse  formed  a  rather  friable 
cake.  The  press  is  not  claimed  to  yield 
quite  as  much  wax  as  a  screw  press,  but 
considering  the  difference  in  cost,  is  said 
to  be  preferable  for  the  small  bee-keeper. 
FERTIUTY     IN  SLfM-GlM. 

Herr  (rosch  is  quoted  as  saying  in  the 
Schleswig  -  Holsteinische  Bienenzeitung 
that  he  was  offered  3  marks  per  100  kilo- 
grammes for  slum-gum  after  being  press- 
ed, by  a  party  who  pro])Osed  to  make  a 
fertilizer  out  of  it  by  mixing  other  fertil- 
izers with  it.  The  reviewer,  Alois  Alfon- 
sus,  adds  that  he  knows  by  his  own  ex- 
perience that  this  material  has  great 
value  as  a  fertilizer. 

To  cause  the  impurities  of  wax  to  set- 
tle, Herr  .\lfonsys  throws  in  a  handful  of 
finely  pulverized  salt  while  the  wax  is 
boiling. 

BLK.\CHINC.    \v.\x. 

To  bleach  wax,  according  to  a  quota- 
tion from  the  Oesterreich-ungarische 
Bienenzeitung,  it  is  melted  and  allowed 
to  fall  through  a   skimmer   into   a   large 


vessel  of  colil  water,  which  is  kept  stirred. 
The  finely  divided  wax  obtained  is  then 
put  in  a  sieve  and  exposed  to  the  sun  two 
weeks,  and  often  sprinkled  with  water. 

THE  POWKK    OK    printer's  INK. 

Herr  Maurus  cites  the  experience  of  a 
bee-keeper  in  an  agricultural  district,  who, 
as  soon  as  his  honey  is  harvested,  adver- 
tises far  and  near  thai  he  will  exchange 
honey  for  grain  in  small  amounts  at  fixed 
prices.  He  always  (li.sposes  of  it  ail,  sev- 
eral hundred  kilos,  and  sells  the  grain  for 
cash.  He  also  reports  another  case  of 
success.  A  bee-keeper's  wife,  a  woman 
of  education  and  .social  standing,  when 
a  large  sum  of  money  unexpecteilly 
became  due,  helped  her  husband  out 
of  the  hole  by  dressing  as  a  peasant 
woman  and  selling  their  honey  from 
house  to  house  in  genuine  American 
style.  The  honey  was  packed  in  glasses 
of  four  sizes,  attractively  labeled,  and 
accompanied  by  honey  leaflets.  She 
found  the  richest  and  most  aristocratic 
people  the  poorest  customers,  while  the 
middle  classes  furnished  many  more  buy- 
ers, but  they  often  did  not  have  the  mon- 
ey to  pay  for  it.  After  one  day's  experi- 
ence of  this,  she  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  newspaper  of  the  largest 
circulation  in  the  town,  setting  forth  the 
progress  of  apiculture,  the  lack  of  a  mar- 
ket, and  the  advantages  of  honey  as  food 
and  medicine,  enclosing  one  of  her  leaf- 
lets, and  asking  the  editor  to  speak  a  good 
word  for  her  in  the  interests  of  the  bee- 
keepers of  the  land.  The  amiable  editor 
proved  a  veritable  dens  ex  machina,  for 
he  printed  her  letter  in  full  and  added  a 
recommendation,  and  the  fact  was  at 
once  visible  in  the  attitude  of  the  people 
she  called  on,  most  of  whom  now  knew 
what  honey  was 'good  for.  The  result 
was  that  600  ]xjunds  were  sold  within  a 
week.  The  moral,  I  take  it,  is  not  that 
editors  vdll  advertise  free,  but  that  news- 
papers have  power. 

.\    Q\h.K  HONEY-M.\RKET. 

On  August  29.  1S97,  through  the  efforts 
of  the   Kaerntner    association,  a   honey- 
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market  was  held  in  the  city  of  Friesach, 
in  Kaernten.  For  weeks  before,  the  oc- 
casion was  advertised  in  the  local  news- 
papers of  the  district.  The  city  was  dec- 
orated on  that  day,  and  about  500  strang- 
ers, outside  of  the  townspeo])le,  came  to 
be  entertained.  The  market  was  held  in 
the  afternoon,  in  ten  large  tents,  decora- 
ted with  branches  of  fir,  containing  long 
tables  spread  with  white  cloth  on  which 
the  honey  was  arranged,  mostly  in  glass. 
In  some  of  the  tents,  exhibitions  were 
given  by  sixteen  boys  and  girls  of  the 
public  school  in  uncapping  and  extracting 
honey,  making  foundation,  and  nailing 
frames.  The  costs  were  reimbursed  by 
the  sale  of  souvenirs,  such  as  scarf-pins 
representing  bees,  etc.,  by  young  women 
in  country  costumes.  The  sale  of  honey 
was  a  success,  although  the  prices  were 
pretty  stiff  in  comparison  with  the  custo- 
mary ones,  and  many  orders  were  taken 
to  be  filled  later.  The  day  was  closed  by 
a  bee-keeper's  convention,  at  which  it 
was  resolved  to  hold  another  market  the 
next  year  at  another  town. 

Montrose,  Col.,  July  18,  1899. 


Department  of 

riticism 

CONDUCTED    BY   R.  L.  TAYLOR. 


The  best  critics  are  tliey 
Who,  with  what  they  gainsay. 
Offer  another  and  better  way. 


PUTTING    SWARMS    WITH    NUCLEI     WITH- 
OUT     THEIR    QUARREUNG. 

In  the  Ameiican  Bee  Journal,  371, 
Doolittle  criticises  Dr.  Miller  sharply  on 
account  of  his  treatment  of  questions  re- 
lating to  the  hiving  of  sv\'arms  with  nu- 
clei. The  doctor  responds  later  in  a  calm 
and  dignified  way  that  is  quite  refreshing, 
putting  the  whole  matter  into  a  proposi- 
tion which,  if  accepted,  must  speedily 
give  such  results   as  will   leave   nothing 


more  to  be  said.  If  his  course  in  this  in- 
stance were  generally  emulated,  much  of 
the  loose  discussion,  and  the  contending 
for  more  space,  would  be  avoided.  But 
there  is  one  point  in  Uoolittle's  discus- 
sion which  the  doctor  does  not  notice, 
and  that  is  the  method  of  hiving  swarms 
with  nuclei.  Doolittle  says  "there  is 
only  one  way  which  I  know  of  without 
having  many  bees  killed  and  making  a 
general  'muss'  of  it  all  around."  The 
method  given  is,  in .  brief,  having  first 
smoked  the  nucleus  and  removed  the 
queen  from  the  swarm,  to  shake  the  bees 
of  the  nucleus  out  on  the  ground  and  let 
them  run  back  into  the  hive  with  the 
swarm.  I  was  much  surprised  at  Doo- 
little's  position  on  this  matter;  foi,  dur- 
ing swarming  time,  I  have  never  found 
it  necessary  to  use  any  such  care.  More- 
over, I  have  just  been  having  consider- 
able experience  on  the  point.  I  recently 
formed  a  number  of  nuclei  with  virgin 
queens  to  get  a  lot  of  imperfect  combs 
repaired,  and  for  other  purposes,  and, 
the  hope  of  surplus  having  passed,  and 
bees  in  the  shape  of  swarms  being  super- 
abundant, I  have  dumped  many  in  front 
of  these  small  colonies,  without  ceremony, 
and  let  them  run  in.  In  no  case  was 
there  any  quarreling.  In  all  my  experi- 
ence in  such  cases  I  have  only  deemed  it 
necessary  that  the  invading  bees  should 
be  in  considerable  numbers  and  without 
a  queen;  and  if  of  a  prime  swarm,  that 
the  queen  of  the  nucleus  should  be  fertile. 
I  have  been  inclined  to  make  light  of  the 
talk  about  "locality"  in  such  cases,  but 
may  be  there  is  more  in  it  than  I    think. 

VIRGIN  OURENS    AND    DRONE    COMB. 

C.  P.  Dadant,  in  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  403,  in  discussing  Increase  by 
Division,  says  of  the  hives  having  virgin 
queens  "their  bees  will  build  nothing  but 
drone-comb  until  the  young  queen  is 
laying  which  will  require  from  6  to  15 
days."  This  being  entirely  contrary  to 
my  experience  so  arrested  my  attention 
that  I  went  and  examined  the  small  col- 
onies referred  to  in   the   preceding  para- 
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graph,  and  fDiind  all  the  new  comb  en- 
tirely worker;  though  in  none  were  eggs 
yet  hatching,  and  in  one  at  least  there 
were  yet  no  eggs.  Rut  in  considering  the 
matter  I  saw  that  Mr.  Dadant  was  con- 
templating cases  in  which  a  strong  force 
of  field  bees  was  to  attend  each  of  the 
young  queens.  It  seemed  quite  rea.son- 
able  to  suppose  that  this  fact  might  make 
a  difference  in  the  character  of  the  comb 
built;  so,  as  a  test  on  this  point,  I  arrang- 
ed a  hive  composed  of  three  sections  of 
the  Heddon  hive,  the  upper  section  of 
which  had  five  or  six  frames  in  large  part 
devoid  of  comb.  Into  this  hive  I  put  a 
swarm  of  bees  with  a  virgin  queen — a 
swarm  sufficiently  heavy  to  crowd  the 
entire  hive.  This  was  six  days  ago  right 
in  the  midst  of  a  moderate  basswood 
yield.  Now  the  frames  mentioned  are 
almost  entirel}'  filled  with  comb  and  not 
a  sign  of  a  drone  cell  anywhere;  and  the 
queen  is  not  yet  laying.  I  would  like  to 
know  the  character  of  the  circumstances 
or  the  localities  in  which  bees  with  a  vir- 
gin queen  will  build  drone  comb. 

CRIMSON    CI.DVER. 

Dr.  Miller  ( .\merican  Bee  Journal,  374) 
says  in  substance,  in  response  to  ques- 
tions concerning  crimson  clover,  that  he 
sowed  some  in  the  spring  and  some  of  it 
l)loumed  that  .same  vear  but  the  larger 
part  early  the  next  summer;  and  that  it  is 
"  fine  "  for  all  kinds  of  stock.  I  think 
there  is  an  entire  agreement  among 
those  of  experience  that  it  should  never 
be  sown  in  the  spring,  as  it  amounts  to 
nothing  on  account  of  the  hot  drv  weather 
of  summer.  It  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a 
"  catch  "  crop;  /.  e.,  when  the  ground  can- 
not be  otherwise  occupied,  as  in  growing 
corn,  ot  after  oats,  or  as  a  fertilizer  for 
orchards  and  other  fruit  trees  and  plants. 
Sow  in  July  or  August  or  as  soon  during 
that  lime  as  the  ground  is  sufficiently 
moist.  Cultivate  it  in  at  the  last  working 
of  corn,  or  harrow  it  in  on  oat  stubble  as 
soon  as  the  oats  are  off.  It  blooms  here 
the  latter  part  of  May,  the  following  year, 
in  time  to  be  followed  bv    corn.     At  that 


time  it  is  a  great  aid  to  the  bees.  It  does 
not  always  endure  the  winter.  It  is  ex- 
cellent food  for  all  stock  except  when  dry 
it  is  dangerous  for  horses,  as  the  large 
heads  are  liable  to  become  impacted  in 
the  stomach. 

.A.  FOUL  BROOD  CURE. 

H.  W.  Brice,  in  the  British  Bee  Journal, 
according  to  the  "  Boiler,  "  gives  this  cure 
for  Foul  Brood :  "(b)  Keep  bees  confined 
for  24  hours  (this  will  kill  many  of  the 
badly  diseased  ones,  )  rehive  them  in  a 
clean  hive  on  starters  only;  (c)  re-queen 
or  give  hatching  queen-cell  in  48  hours, 
i.e.  ,  before  any  eggs  are  hatched  out 
that  may  have  been  laid;  (d)  feed  daily 
with  medicated  syrup  for  two  months  at 
least;  (e)  paint  old  hives  and  supers  used 
in  connection  with  diseased  bees,  and  (f ) 
consign  to  the  flames  without  delay  all 
quilts,  combs,  frames  etc.  ,  removed  from 
diseased  colonies.  ' '  That  should  please 
editor  Root  in  point  of  safety,  put  it 
would  be  a  great  and  unnecessary  burden, 
and  is  neither  science  nor  economy.  To 
shake  the  bees  into  a  hive  furnished  with 
foundation  during  a  honey-flow,  keeping 
all  infected  combs  and  honey  strictly 
from  other  bees,  is  just  as  safe,  with  one- 
tenth  the  trouble  and  the  expense. 

HOW  LONG  BETWEEN  THE  PRIME  .A.ND 
THE  SECOND  SW.VRM  ? 

1  never  could  quite  understand  how 
Doolittle  can  be  so  certain  that  the  first 
after-swarm  is  to  be  looked  for  on  the 
ninth  day  after  the  prime  swarm  issues. 
To  keep  down. increase  I  have  this  season 
returned  a  considerable  number  of  prime 
swarms;  first  removing  the  queen.  In 
order  to  test  the  applicability  of  Uoolittle's 
teaching  to  this  locality,  I  kept  a  record 
of  the  time  of  the  issuing  of  the  prime 
and  the  second  swarms,  in  ten  colonies. 
This  is  the  record  :  i  issued  in  five  days; 
2  in  seven  days;  2  in  8  days;  4  in  9 
days;  I  in  10  days.  It  was  a  surprise  to 
me  that  from  several  colonies  so  treated 
a  second  swarm  did  not  issue  at  all,  ow- 
ing propably  to  the  scarcity  of  nectar. 
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QUEEN-CELIvS    IN    HIVE    WITH 
I^AYING    OUEECN. 

The  editor  of  Gleanings  has  been  raising 
our  expectations  by  promising  a  plan  ot 
producing  queen-cells  in  the  brood-nest  oi 
a  hive  with  a  laying  queen,  a  step  in  ad- 
vance of  Doolittle,  ( Gleanings,  428.  )  But 
it  turns  out  that  it  is  done  in  a  portion  of 
the  brood  -  nest  shut  off  by  perforated 
zinc.  Isn't  that  Doolittle's  plan  exactly— 
in  principle?  No,  it  is  a  step  behind  Doo- 
little; inasmuch  as  the  brood-nest  is  more 
difficult  to  get  at  than  in  the  story  above. 
Then  the  editor  says  "  the  whole  secret  of 
the  plan  rests  in  hax-ing  the  artificial  cell- 
cups  perfectly  made.  Without  the 
artificial  cups  nothing  could  be 
done.  "  The  editor  is  clearly  wrong. 
I  have  found  the  natural  cups,  of 
which  an  abundance  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses can  be  easily  gathered  from  the 
hives,  to  be  quite  as  acceptable  to  the 
bees. 

[Friend  Taylor,  I  fear  you  have  failed 
to  catch  the  true  spirit  of  Bro.  Root's  edi- 
torial. I  think  he  intends  to  convey  the 
idea  that  the  success  of  this  plan  of  secu- 
ring the  building  of  queen  cells  by  fenc- 
ing off,  with  perforated  metal,  a  portion 
of  the  brood-nest,  was  dependent  upon 
furnishing  the  bees  with  cells  already  be- 
gun, and  not  that  there  was  any  special 
value  in  artificial  cells,  as  compared  with 
natural  cups.  I  presume  he  would  agree 
with  you  that  the  natural  cups  would  an- 
swer every  purpose.  Of  course,  these  nat- 
ural cups  may  be  saved  up  and  used,  but 
I  think  the  professional  queen  breeder 
will  find  more  satisfaction  in  cells  dipped 
a  la  Pridgen — ED.  review.  ] 

UO   BKK.S   KEEP   DIFFERENT    HONEYS 
.SEPAR.^TE  ? 

Gleanings  has  a  picture  of  a  .section  of 
honey  (  p.  428)  a  large  part  of  its  center 
being  raspberry  honey;  the  rest  of  a  white 
honey.  The  editor  in  his  comments  says: 
"  it  shows  only  how  the  bees  placed  the 
raspberry  honey,  calico  fashion — or  per- 
haps, more   strictly   speaking,   raspberry 


juice.  It  goes  to  show  that  bees  have  a 
preference  for  putting  honey  of  a  kind  in 
patches  rather  than  making  a  checker- 
board as  it  were— a  cell  of  one  kind  of 
honey  and  a  cell  of  another  kind  side  by 
side.  "  I  wonder  how  he  arrived  at  his 
conclusion.  It  seems  to  me  it  .shows  that 
the  bees  gathered  the  raspberry  honey 
first  and  very  naturally  placed  it  in  the 
upper  centre  of  the  comb,  and  gathering 
the  white  honey  later  they  quite  as  natur- 
ally put  it  in  the  part  still  vacant.  Bees 
do  not  intentionally  keep  different  honeys 
.separate.  In  other  words,  if  the  ra.spber- 
ry  honey  and  the  white  honey  had  been 
gathered  concurrently  they  would  have 
been  mingled  throughout  the  section. 
The  editor  does  not,  I  suppose,  intention- 
ally libel  raspberry  honey  by  intimating 
that  it  is  raspberry  juice.  Raspberry 
honey,  be  it  known,  is  made  of  nectar 
gathered  from  raspberry  bloom,  and  a 
very  fine  honey  it  is. 

TH.\T    COURT. 

In  the  June  number  of  the  Review  I 
appointed  Dr.  Miller  and  editor  Root  a 
court  to  try  me  for  persisting  in  error. 
But  the  editor  evidently  has  no  confi- 
dence in  the  court  for  he  goes  on  without 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  his  colleague 
and  passes  upon  the  whole  record; 
besides  something  outside  of  it.  His  de- 
liverance exhibits  some  curious  specimen  s 
of  reasoning,  but  as  it  is  extra-judicial  I 
let  it  pass  and  pray  for  the  early  conven- 
ing of  the  court. 

I.AI'ICKR,  Mich.,  July  in  1S99. 


EDITORIAL 

ffcrings- 


Wisconsin's  wonderfully  fertile  soil, 
and  the  remnants  of  what  were  once  mag- 
nificent forests  of  basswood,  explain  the 
wonderful  success  of  Adam  Grimm  in 
years  that  have  passed. 
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Ckowuinc.  the  bees  in  onler  to  get  the 
sections  filled  ont  at  the  corners  is  not  a 
profitable  proceeding;  but  not  all  seem  to 
have  discovered  it.  This  point  is  well 
brought  out  in  the  reported  conversation 
between  S.  A.  Xiver  and  K.  R.  Root, 
published  in  Cileanings  for  August  1st. 

.\  TRir    THKOrC.H    WISCONSIN. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  two-weeks' 
trip  among  the  bee-keepers  and  supply 
manulacturers  of  Wisconsin,  bringing 
with  me  about  forty  views  of  apiaries, 
factories,  hives,  etc.,  and  a  notebook  full 
of  items  of  interest;  all  of  which  will  even- 
tually find  their  way  into  the  Review. 

Straw  is  used  for  smoker  f uel  b}- some 
of  the  Wisconsin  bee  keepers.  They  get 
the  fire  to  going  well,  and  then  jam  in 
the  straw.  It  will  burn  a  long  time,  and 
the  smoke  is  not  so  hot  as  that  from  wood. 
I  believe  that  this  practice  originated  with 
Mr.  r'rance.  He  saw  a  burning  straw- 
stack  smoulder  for  days,  and  this  sug- 
gested the  use  of  straw  for   smoker   fuel. 

Bro.  n(>i,TKKM.\N,  of  the  Canadian 
Bee  Journal  has  recently  lost  a  little,  six- 
year-old  boy  under  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces. The  boy  had  had  his  hair  cut  very 
short,  and  then  went  out  into  the  hot 
sun.  Soon  after  h?  was  found  in  spasms, 
from  which  he  soon  died.  Bro.  Holter- 
man  and  family  have  the  sympathy  of  all 
their  frien<ls  in  this  sad  bereavement. 


A  Nkw  C.\mer.\  is  something  in  which 
I  have  been  rejoicing  the  last  few  weeks. 
It  is  the  largest  and  best  camera  I  have 
ever  owned.  It  is  what  is  called  the  Em- 
pire State;  made  by  the  Rochester  Opti- 
cal Co.,  of  Rochester  X.  V.  It  has  a  ris- 
ing and  falling  front,  reversible  back, 
double  swing,  pneumatic  shutter,  and  all 
the  little  conveniences  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  a  photographer.  It  takes  a  pic- 
ture 8  x  10  inches  in  size.  I  expect  that 
my  possession  of  this  instrument  will  add 
to  the  picturesquenessof  the  Review. 


A  C.\GHI)  (jlKKN  may  be  laid  at  the 
entrance  of  any  populous  colony  during 
the  working  season,  and  the  bees  will 
cluster  over  the  cage  and  care  for  the 
queen  just  the  same  as  though  she  were 
inside  the  hive.  This  is  the  way  Mr. 
John  Otto,  of  Forest  Junction,  Wisconsin, 
has  his  extra  queens  cared  for  in  the  sum- 
mer, yueens  may  be  left  this  way  for 
days. 


U^UP^P-m'm^^^ 


THICK  SECTIONS. 


Page  6c  Lyons  made  some  thick  sec- 
tions to  order  for  two  bee-keepers  of 
Wisconsin.  The  sections  were  one-sixth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  This  extra 
thickness  so  increased  the  weight  of  the 
sections  that  when  they  were  filled  with 
honey,  and  sold,  the  extra  weight  would 
pay  for  the  sections.  They  also  made 
some  nailed  sections  for  a  York  State 
bee-keeper  in  which  two  of  the  sides  of 
the  section  wert  of  hard  maple,  five-six- 
teenths of  an  inch  in  thickness.  In  talk- 
ing this  matter  over  with  a  lady  bee-keep- 
er, she  expressed  the  opinion  that  such 
practices  were  dishonest,  if  done  for  the 
sake  of  cheating  the  ones  who  bought 
the  honey  stored  in  such  sections. 


««^^*««'««^«^< 


THICKNESS    OK     WINTER-I'.\CKING. 

Nearly  all  of  the  bee-keepers  in  Wis- 
con.sin  winter  their  bees  in  cellars,  but 
occasionally  there  is  one  in  the  Southern 
part  of  the  vState,  or  near  the  lake,  that 
depends  upon  packing;  leaving  the  bees 
in  the  open  air.  R.  H.  Schmidt  of  She- 
boygan is  one  of  the  latter.  Last  winter 
he  wintered  4,5  colonies  out  of  doors  with 
no  loss.  He  places  special  stress,  how- 
ever, upon  the  thinness  of  the  packing 
and  packing-box.  The  outside  case  is 
made  of  narrow  strips  only  ^  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  and  the  ])acking  material  is 
only  three  inches  in  thickness.  His  idea 
is  that  thick  packing  deprives  the  bees  of 
the  benefit  of  the  sun's  rays;  that  often- 
times the  bees  are-  aroused  to  a  flight 
when  surrounded  by  thin  packing;  some- 
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thins  that  woiihl  not  occnr  with  thick 
packing.  He  thinks  that  thin  packing  is 
particularly  advantageons  towards  spring. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr  O.  O.  Poppleton, 
who  once  kept  bees  in  Iowa,  places  great 
stress  npon  thick  packing;  saying  that 
out  door  wintering  often  fails  because  of 
the  insufTiciency  of  the  packing.  It  is 
true  that  bees  in  thickh'  packed  hives  are 
not  so  easily  aroused  to  a  flight  by  the 
sun's  rays;  but  Mr.  T.  F.  Bingham's  re- 
mark on  this  point  is  worthy  of  consider- 
ation. He  says  that  bees  so  packed 
"don't  have  to"  fly. 

Will  those  who  have  had  experience  in 
this  matter  please  report  it  to  the  Review? 


»*»^u>ni»i«»» 


DO  NOT 

Tip  up  or  turn  over.  This  is 
the  top  of  the  crate,  not  the 
bottom.  If  handled  roughly 
there  will  be  damages  claimed 
for  breakage. 

The  above  is  what  I  saw  printed  in 
enormous  letters,  and  pasted  upon  the 
tops  of  some  crates  standing  at  the  depot 
at  Wauzeka,  Wisconsin.  Almost  every- 
bodv  on  the  train  noticed  it,  and  com- 
mented upon  it.  From  this  it  seems  that 
the  freight  handlers  might  notice  it,  and, 
possibly,  heed  it.  It  seems  as  though 
something  of  this  character  might  be 
used  to  advantage  on  the  tops  of  crates 
of  honev. 


■  >.■«<«■'«•«■« 


RKVKRSIHI.K  HOXKV  KXTRACTOK.S. 
There  have  been  several  attempts  at 
making  an  automatically  reversible  honey 
extractor;  that  is,  an  extractor  in  which 
the  combs  can  be  reversed  automatically 
without  stopping  the  machine.  Some  of 
these  attempts  have  been  mor6  or  less 
successful;  but  there  are  one  or  two  ob- 
jections that  are   very   difficult   to   over- 


come. The  reversing  of  combs  while  in 
motion  results  in  a  shock,  when  they  are 
stopped,  that  is  liable  to  injure  new  combs. 
There  is  also  a  shock  to  the  muscles  of  a 
man's  arm  when  he  suddenly  stops  and 
reverses  the  motion  of  a  crank  that  is 
whirling  four  heavy  comb-baskets  and 
their  contents.  While  in  Wisconsin  I 
found  several  men  who  owned  automatic- 
ally reversible  extractors,  but  they  did 
not  use  the  automatic  feature,  on  ac- 
count of  the  objections  that  I  have  men- 
tioned. They  stopped  the  machine  and 
then  reversed  the  baskets  by  hand.  .\ 
brake  on  a  machme  is  a  saver  of  time  and 
muscle.  According  to  ni)'  judgment,  the 
Cowan  reversible  is  the  most  desirable  ex- 
tractor on  the  market.  It  is  now  made 
with  a  brake. 


IXTKODUCING  OUKKNS. 

.\  large  number  of  m\'  customers  have 
reported  how  they  have  succeeded  in- 
troducing ([ueens  by  the  plan  described 
and  illustrated  in  the  June  Review;  viz., 
that  of  caging  the  queen  against  the  comb 
where  bees  are  hatching  out.  A  few 
have  reported  failure  from  the  bees  gnaw- 
ing under  the  comb  and  releasing  the 
queen  before  they  were  ready  to  accept 
her.  If  care  is  taken  to  select  old,  tough 
comb,  this  will  seldom  occur.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  failures  have  come 
from  opening  the  hive  and  looking  up  the 
queen  in  a  day  or  two  after  she  was  releas- 
ed, to  .see  if  she  was  all  right.  This  dis- 
turbance alarmed  the  queen,  and  she  ran 
and  ".sciuealed,"  and  the  bees  took  after 
her.  In  one  instance  the  queen  flew 
away  and  was  lost  In  some  instances 
she  would  be  found  all  right,  and  then 
the  next  time  that  the  colony  was  exam- 
ined the  cjueen  .would  be  missing.  I 
think  that  it  can  not  be  too  emphaticallj' 
urged  that  a  colon)-  be  left  entirely  un- 
(Hsturbed  for  several  days  after  a  ciueen 
is  released — until  she  has  fully  regained 
her  normal  condition  and  is  thoroughly 
estalilished  as  queen  of  the  colony. 

Mr.  W.  II.  Pridgen  suggests   that,    in- 
stead of   removing   the   cage,    a  hole  be 
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iiiailo  through  the  coiuh,  at  the  back  of 
the  cage,  ami  this  hole  filled  with  candy. 
The  bees  will  then  release  the  qneen  by 
eating  out  the  candy.  We  will  thus  have 
the  advantage  of  both  the  hatching  brood 
and  of  the  candy  plan  of  releasing.  .\s 
soon  as  a  hole  is  eaten  tlirough  the  candy, 
the  bees  will  begin  to  go  in  and  tni.x  up 
with  the  queen,  and  she  will  come  out 
when  all  is  quiet.  Mr  I'ridgen  thinks 
that  with  this  plan  not  one  queen  in  1000 
will  be  lost. 


TH1-:      rHII..\I)KI.I'HIA      Cf)NVi:NTIOX 
PROGK.\.M. 

Dr.  .-v.  R.  Mason,  Sta.  H,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
the  .secretary  of  the  United  States  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association,  has  sent  me  the  com- 
pleted program  for  the  national  conven- 
tion to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  Sept.  5, 
6,  and  7  next.  A  copy  of  the  same  fol- 
lows: 

Ni-ccssity  of  Pure  I-"oo(l  I,t>;islation    from   a    licc- 

KccptTs'  Point  of  View — Rev.  K.  T.  Abbott. 
( )iil. Apiaries  and  their   Matiagenient    for    Comb 

Money— \V.  I,.  Coggshall. 
Possil)ifitie.';  and    difficulties   f)f   liee-Keeping  in 
Cuba    and    Porto   Rico,    and    the    Effect   ofOnr 
New  Relations  With  those  Islands  on  our  Hon- 
ey Market— Fred  h  Craycraft  and  W.  W.  Som- 
erford. 
Itest    Method  of  Comb   Honey    Prodnction,  with 
Latest  Hive    Improvements — F.    Danzenbaker. 
Possibilities  of  Bee-Keeping — .\ddre.ss  by   G.  M. 

Uoolittle. 
Marketing  Honey— Can    an<l   ought  We  to  Con- 
trol Prices? —  P.   H.  Rlwood. 
Bee-Keeping   and  the  .Source  of  the   Honey   Sup- 
ply inand.\round  Philadelphia — W.  E.  Flower, 
l-'oul  Urood;  Its  Detection  and  F'radication — N.  E. 

France. 
I  )ur  Pursuit  as  Viewed  by  an    Amateur — F.   Hah- 

man. 
Why  Hee-Keepers'  Exchanges  Fail — C.  A.  Hatch. 
Uees  or  Honey— Which  in  Spring   Management? 

—  R.  F.  Holterman. 
rtee-Keeping  as  a  Profession— W.  Z.  Hutchin.son. 
How  to  Successfully  Conduct  a  Bee-Keepers'  Ex- 
change—J.  Wel)sfer  Jolmson. 
The  Fall  Honey  Crop  oi  Philadelphia— John   L. 

Kugler. 
( (rgani/alion  Among  Hee-Keepers:    If  Desirable, 
Why,  and  How   Best  .Accomplished? —Thomas 
("..  .Vewnian. 
Best  Method   of   Extracted    Honey    Production — 

Frank  Ranch fn.ss. 
.\ddress  by  .\.  I.  Root, 
l-'ads.   Fancies,   and    I-ollies   in   the     .Vpicultural 

World— Hon.  Eugene  Secor. 
The  Prwlucts  of  the  Bee— Pollen,    Propolis  anrl 

Honey — W.  A.  Selser. 
Food  Value  of  Honey— Its  .Adulteration   and   .\n- 

alysis— Hon.  H.  W.  Wiley. 
President's  Addres.s — E.  Whitcomb. 

Secretary  Mason  announces  that   since 
his  last  notice  wa.s  published  about  rates. 


the  Western  Passenger  Association  has 
written  that  the  rates  in  their  association 
will  be  one  fare  for  round  trip  plus  |2.oo, 
added  to  the  rates  charged  by  the  other 
association  through  whose  territory  the 
])er.son  may  travel.  By  inquiring  of  the 
local  station  agent,  any  one  may  learn 
the  rate. 

For  any  further  information,  address 
Secretary  Mason. 

EXTRACTED. 

PICKLKD  BROOD. 

How  to  Detect  it,  ;in(l   how  to  Treat  it. 

What  has  been  termed  "  pickled  brood  ' ' 
is  often  taken  for  foul  brood  by  those  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  latter.  Mr. 
N.  PI  France,  foul  brood  inspector  for 
Wisconsin,  has  prepared  a  leaflet  upon 
both  foul  brood  atid  pickled  brood;  I  take 
from  it  his  description  and  treatment  of 
pickled  brood.     He  savs:  — 

Some  seasons  pickled  brood  is  very  bad, 
and  in  a  few  cases  I  have  known  it  to  re- 
duce large  colonies  to  doubtful  hopes,  but 
those  same  colonies,  after  treatment, 
were  in  a  month  free  from  disease,  never 
showing  it  since.  It  may  take  as  carefid 
handling  as  if  it  were  foul  brood.  Here 
is  a  description  of  the  symptoms. 

The  larva  bee  shows  light  brown  spots; 
a  little  later  the  capping,  of  natural  color, 
has  a  small  pin  hole.  The  bee  underneath 
will  be  round,  having  a  black,  dried,  hard, 
pointed  head,  Chinaman-shoe-like.  The 
skin  of  the  bee  is  cjuite  tough,  and  if 
punctured  the  liquid  portion  underneath 
will  run  otit  somewhat  colored,  as  thin  as 
water  but  never  rojjy  like  foul  brood.  It 
has  little  or  no  odor,  does  not  stick  to  the 
wallsof  the  comb,  is  easily  pulled  out  and, 
if  properly  cared  for,  in  nearly  every  ca.se, 
the  bees  soon   remove   the   dead    brood. 

Never  make  your  bees  use  old  black 
combs,  or  combs  with  dead  brood  left  in 
them,  better  make  the  combs  into  wax, 
and  replace  with  sheets  of  foundation. 
If  the  queen  shows  feebleness  by  putting 
several  eggs  in  one  cell,  missing  others, 
so  that  the  brood  is  irregular,  I  shou'fl 
kill  her,  and,  in  a  week,    remove   all    the 
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queen  cells  from  her  brood,  then  introduce 
a  good  queen  or  give  a  card  of  brood 
with  eggs  in  it  from  a  good  colon}-.  Keep 
all  colonies  strong.  1  do  not  think  the 
most  of  pickled '  brood  is  owing  io  the 
queen,  but  rather  to  heat  and  lack  of 
proper  food  at  stated  times.  In  most 
cases  I  find  it  to  be  a  lack  of  unsealed 
honey  and  pollen  stored  near  the  young 
brood.  There  come  times  in  the  spring, 
(between  dandelion  and  white  clover 
bloom)  with  no  honey  coming  in,  when 
the  old  bees  eat  this  uncapped  honey, 
starving  the  larva  bee  at  an  early  age. 
The  result  may  be  pickled  brood,  and  at 
a  date  late  enough  so  that  they  are  gath- 
ering honey.  If  a  little  careful  feeding 
during  each  day  of  these  shortages  is 
practiced,  there  will  be  little  or  no  pick- 
led brood.  Rye  flour  in  early  spring  of- 
ten will  be  taken  as  pollen  by  the  bees  if 
put  out  di>ors  in  a  warm  place.  Strong 
colonies  with  plenty  of  good  feed  and 
young  laying  queens  seldon  have  any 
pickled  l>rood. 


THE    PHILADELPHIA  CONVENTION. 


Rates  That    may    be    had    in    Going  to    the 

Meeting  of  the  United  Stales  Bee- 

Keepers    Association. 


As  has  been  already  announced,  the 
United  States  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  convention  in  Phila- 
delphia, Sept.  5,  6,  and  7.  I  have  just 
received  from  the  Secretary,  Dr.  A.  B. 
Mason,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  the  following  in 
regard  to  railroad  rates: 

Sta.  B,  Toledo,  Ohio,  June  26,  1S99. 
Mr.  Editor: — I  have  been  faithfully 
trying  to  get  the  railroad  rates  to  the  (x. 
A.  R.  encampment  at  Philadeljihia  for 
the  information  of  those  bee-keepers  who 
may  wish  to  attend  the  convention  of  the 
United  States  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
on  the  5th,  6th,  and  ylh  of  ne.\t  Septem- 
ber, and  find  that  in  the  territory  covered 
by  the  General  Passenger  .Association  the 
rate  will  be  one  cent  per  mile  each  way, 
"with  a  minimum  of  5 1  1  (except  that  the 
fare  will  not  apply  via  Pittsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania r()a<l  and  Washington  ),  but  via 
Ilarrisburg  direct,"  but  the  $1 1  rate  will 
be  waived  where  the  current  f^rst-class 
one-way  fare  is  less.  In  such  cases  the 
fare  will  be  one  cent  per  mile  each  way  in 
the  Central  Passenger  Association  terri- 
tor\-    added   to   the   authorized   one-wav 


fare  for  the  round-trip  from  the  nearest 
Trunk  Line  gateway  (or  station  J.  Tick- 
ets for  s.ile  Sapt.  r  to  4,  inclusive. 

The  rate  in  the  territory  covered  by 
the  Trunk  Line  Association  will  be  "one 
fare  for  the  round  with  a  minimum  of 
I [.00,  except  that  the  fare  from  New 
York  and  Baltimore  will  be  1^3.00;  from 
Washington  I4.00;  from  Newark,  N.  J., 
I2.85;  from  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  $2.-js;  and 
and  j>roportionatel3'  from  intermediate 
points.  One  fare  to  New  York  plus  I3.00 
from  points  west  of  Binghamton  and  vSyra- 
cuse  via  New  York,  going  and  returning 
same  route."  Tickets  to  be  sold,  and 
good  going,  Sept.  2  to  5,  inclusive. 

The  Central  Passenger  Association  ter- 
ritory includes  that  part  of  Canada  lying- 
south  of  a  line  running  from  Toronto  near- 
ly west  to  Lake  Huron;  the  southern  pe- 
ninsular of  Michigan,  that  of  Illinois  h'- 
ing  east  of  a  line  running  from  East  St. 
Louis  to  Chicago,  including  both  of  these 
cities;  all  of  Indiana  and  Ohio;  that  por- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  lying  west  of  the 
Allegheny  River,  and  that  part  of  New 
York  Iving  west  of  a  line  from  Sala.^anca 
to  Buffalo. 

The  remainder  of  the  United  States 
h'ing  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
south  of  the  Ohio  River  and  those  por- 
tions of  Pennsylvaniaand  New  York  not  in 
the  Central  Passenger  territory  above 
described,  and  all  of  New  England,  are 
in  the  Trunk  Line    Association    territory. 

In  both  the  territories  named  above, 
"tickets  will  be  good  returning  to  Sept. 
12,  inclusive;  except  that  by  deposit  of 
ticket  with  joint  agent  at  Philadelphia, 
between  Sept.  5  and  9,  both  dates  in- 
clusive, and  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  50 
cents,  return  limit  may  be  extended  to 
Sept.  30,  inclusive." 

Rates  have  not  yet  been  fixed  by  the 
vSouthwestern  Passenger  Bureau,  and  the 
Western  Passenger  Association,  but  both 
have  promised  to  inform  me  as  soon  as 
announcement  is  made." 

By  iiujuiring  of  the  station  agent  any 
one  can  readily  learn  the    rate  of  fare. 

Side  trips  to  Washington,  Richmond, 
Norfolk.  Gettysburg,  Antietam  and  other 
points  of  interest  will  be  provided  for 
at  about  one  fare  for  the  round  trip,  or  a 
cent  and  a  half  per  mile  for  circuitous 
routes. 

In  a  letter  just  received  from  Mr.  I". 
Hahniaii,  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bee-Kee])ers'  Association,  he  writes  in 
substance: 

"If  those  expecting  to  attend  the  con- 
vention will  write  me  we  will  find  (juar- 
ters  for  them;  those  not  notifying  us  will 
have  to  take  their  chances,  as  we  cannot 
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enjfaj^e  rooms  for   anybody  exce])t   those 
we  are  sure  will  come. 

I.st  me  sugj^est  that  all  siu'li  as  desire 
eiitertaiiimenl  write  Mr.  Hahman  <//"  (W(V, 
or  as  s<-K)u  as  Ihey  have  decided  to  attend 
the  convention,  so  as  to  be  sure  and 
it\u/i  hi  in  by  August  15  or  20,  and  tell 
him  what  you  wisli  jirovided.  Mr.  Hah- 
man's  addre.ss  is  Harrowgate  Lane,  Sta. 
I-.,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

The  rhiladelphia  .Association  proposes 
to  find  good  lodging-places  for  all  who 
notify  Mr.  Hahman,  and  t)reakfast  at  the 
lodging-places  if  possible;  and  dinner  and 
sui)])er  can  be  had  at  some  of  the  numer- 
ous restaurants  near  the  place  of  holding 
the  convention,  which  will  be  in  Frank- 
lin Institute,  at  15  South  7th  Street,  be- 
tween Market  and    Chestnut  Streets. 

.\.  B.  M.vsoN,  Secriiarv. 


BARRELS  FOR  HONEY. 

How  lo  I'se   Them — Some  Reasons  for  Tlieir 
Use. 


It  is  quite  likely  that,  for  the  majority 
of  bee-keepers,  the  60  lb.  tin  is  the  best 
package  for  extracted  honey,  but  there 
may  be  conditions  under  which  the  bar- 
rel is  a  more  desirable  package.  Mr. 
Dadant  tells  in  the  .\merican  Bee  Journal 
why  barrels  may  sometimes  be  desirable, 
and  also  how  to  use  them  in  the  best  way. 
Here  is  what  he  says: — 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal  I  see  an  editorial  criticising 
the  use  of  barrels  as  honey-packages. 

I  will  readily  agree  that  tin  makes  a 
much  more  convenient  receptacle,  yet 
barrels  have  .ser\ed  us  so  long, especially 
to  keep  honey  for  several  years,  that  I 
cannot  help  .saying  a  word  in  their  favor. 
We  have,  many  times  in  the  past,  kept 
honey  as  long  as  three  or  four  years  in 
barrels  without  any  trouble. 

The  important  thing  is  to  have  good, 
tight  barrels,  sound  an<l  well  dried.  The 
great  mistake  many  bee-keepers  make 
when  putting  their  honey  in  barrels  is  to 
treat  them  as  if  intended  for  wine  or  vin- 
egar, or  other  wood-soaking  liquid.  A 
barrel  which  needs  to  be  soaked  in  order 
not  to  leak,  is  not  .safe  for  honey.  Only 
the  very  best  hardwood  barrels  should  be 
used  for  honey,  and  among  these,  those 
that  have  been  treated  to  a  coat  of  glue, 
as  for  coal-oil  or  alcohol,  arc  the  safest. 
These  are  entirely  impermeable,  and   un- 


less they  have  been  soaked  and  again  dried 
they  will  not  leak.  If  they  have  remain- 
ed in  a  dry  place  when  not  in  use,  all  that 
needs  to  be  done  is  to  tighten  the  ho()])s 
on  them  just  before  using  them,  and 
keep  them  as  before— in  a  dry  place. 
We  have  used  some  barrels  over  and 
over  again  for  10  or  15  years  without  any 
loss. 

.\s  to  taking  the  barrel  apart  to  take 
out  the  honey,  it  is  an  easy  job,  and  does 
not  injure  the  barrel  in  the  least  if  pr'jp- 
erh'  done.  When  we  speak  of  barrels, 
we  mean  iron-bound  barrels,  for  wooden 
hoops  are  unsatisfactory,  always.  To 
open  a  barrel  of  granulated  honey  all 
you  need  is  a  strong  gimlet,  a  hoop-cha.se 
and  a  hammer  or  mallet.  The  barrel  is 
set  on  end,  the  head  is  thoroughly  cleans- 
ed, and  the  gimlet  screwed  into  the  cen- 
ter of  it.  Then  a  couple  of  marks  are 
made  on  the  edge  of  the  head  to  corres- 
pond with  similar  marks  on  the  chime, 
so  that  the  head  may  be  replaced  in  the 
same  position  as  first  found,  after  the  bar- 
rel has  been  emptied.  The  hoops  are 
then  chased  off,  the  staves  spread  a  little, 
and  the  head  is  lifted  off  by  the  help  of 
the  gindet.  The  honey  may  then  be 
scooped  out  with  a  ladle,  a  scoop,  a  shov- 
el, or  even  a  spade,  according  to  its  den- 
sity. After  it  has  been  entirely  emptied, 
the  head  is  replaced  in  e.xactly  the  posi- 
tion it  occupied.  A  barrel  treated  in  this 
way  may  be  used  over  and  over  again 
without  ri.sk.  This  is  not  theory,  but 
a  practical  fact,  and  the  first  thing  I 
teach  a  new  clerk  who  is  expected  to 
handle  honey  and  put  it  up  in  different 
packages  is  how  to  remove  a  barrel  head 
properly. 

It  is  true  that  if  we  use  the  60-pound  cans 
we  are  saved  some  trouble,  but  I  do  not 
believe  I  would  trade  good  barrels  for 
those  60-pound  cans  when  harvesting 
honey  which  may  have  to  be  put  into 
small  receptacles,  according  to  the  cus- 
tomers' wishes.  For  instance,  if  we  have 
a  crop  of  2o,oocj  jjounds  of  honey,  and 
put  it  all  in  60-pound  cans,  we  may  have 
orders  for  some  io-])ound  or  5-pound,  or 
even  smaller  cans.  You  will  ask.  Why 
not  put  it  up  in  different  sizes?  We  have 
tried  it,  but  this  has  to  be  done  during 
the  harvest,  when  we  are  busy,  and  then 
we  do  not  know  how  much  should  be  put 
up  of  each  different  size  of  packages.  If 
it  is  all  in  60-pound  cans,  when  we  take  it 
out,  to  put,  say  3,<j<K)  pounds  in  small 
sizes,  we  have  50  of  these  cans  to  empty. 
It  is  a  great  trouble  to  wash  them,  and  it 
is  not  advisable  to  leave  them  sticky  with 
honey  for  a  season.  If  you  wash  them, 
they  will  not   dry  inside  and  will   rust. 
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If  }'oiir  honey  is  in  large  barrels  the  put- 
ting up  of  the  3,0(:xj  pounds  will  use  up 
the  honey  of  onl}-  about  six  barrels. 
These  are  easily  emptied,  easily  cleansed, 
and  ready  for  another  crop  without  fear 
of  rust  or  bad  taste. 

The  demand  for  honey  in  6i)-pound 
cans  is  on  the  increase,  and  I  am  glad  of 
it.  I  should  very  much  like  to  sell  all 
the  honey  we  produce  in  that  shape,  but 
we  nuist  cater  to  the  trade,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  we  will  ever  cease  retailing 
out  our  goods  in  all  sizes  of  packages, 
from  5(xj  pounds  to  a  single  pound.  We 
expect  to  use  tin  cans  mainly  but  we 
will  always  prefer  barrels  from  which  to 
put  up  different  sizes  according  to  orders. 

One  word  of  warning:  It  is  unsafe  to 
melt  granulated  honey  and  return  it  to 
the  barrel  while  it  is  hot.  Honey  has 
such  wonderfu'  h3-grometric  properties 
that  the  hot  honey  will  absorb  any  moist- 
ure that  may  exist  in  the  wootl  and  act- 
ually shrink  it  till  it  leaks.  This  does 
not  happen  with  cold  honey.  We  were 
caught  at  this  twice  before  we  understood 
what  was  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  So  if 
you  have  to  melt  honey  do  not  put  it 
back  into  the  barrel  before  it  is  cold.  It 
is  always  best  to  use  a  good,  strong  can — 
an  extractor  can  is  very  good — :as  it  may 
be  used  till  the  honey  has  all  been  drawn 
off.  If  large  tin  cans  with  open  top  were 
not  so  inconvenient,  they  would  make 
excellent  packages  to  keep  honey  till  the 
apiarist  is  ready  to  put  it  up  for  retailing. 

I  spoke  of  barrels  glued  for  coal-oil  or 
alcohol;  I  meant  barrels  that  have  not 
been  in  use.  A  barrel  that  has  contained 
alcohol  is  safe  for  honey,  but  a  barrel  that 
has  contained  coal-oil  is  fit  for  nothing 
but  coal -oil  afterwards. 


THK   FIRST   ANNIVERSARY. 

It  is  just  a  year  since  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  road  inaugurated  its 
celebrated  Pioneer  Limited  passenger 
train  service  between  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee, St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  This 
service  marked  a  new  era  in  the  railway 
world  in  the  line  of  passenger  accommo- 
dations. At  a  cost  of  a  quarter  ol  a  mil- 
lion dollars  that  progressive  company 
furnished  the  traveling  public,  in  its  Pio- 
neer Limited  train,  comforts  and  facili- 
ties the  best  ever  produced.  This  train 
has  been  described  many  time  in  news- 
papers and  magazines,  but  should  be 
seen  and  examined  to  be  appreciated. 
In  beauty  of  finish,  richness  and  elegance 
of  furnishing  nothing  equal  to  it  has  ever 
beeu  attempted  by  any  other  road.     The 


car  builders  were  nearlv  a  year  in  con- 
pleling  the  Pioneer  Limited  trains  (there 
are  two — one  leaving  Chicago  for  the 
West  and  the  other  leaving  the  Twin 
Cities  for  the  East  every  evening  in  the 
year)  and  they  stand  a  monument  to  the 
builders'  art.  No  regular  passenger  train 
service  in  America  is  as  well  known  as 
the  Pioneer  Limited.  From  the  stand- 
point of  passenger  traffic  the  past  twelve 
months  have  been  the  most  succe.ssful  in 
the  history  of  the  vSt.  Paul  road,  made  so 
very  largely  by  the  Pioneer  Limited. 
The  patronage  of  this  service  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  public 
appreciates  a  good  thing. 


Honey   Quotations. 

The  following  rales  for  grading  honey  were 
adop'pil  by  the  Nortli  American  Bee  •  Keepers' 
Association,  at  its  Washington  meeting,  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  quotations  are  made  according 
to  these  rules . 

Fancy.— All  sections  to  be  well  filled  ;  combs 
traight,  of  even  thickness,  and  firmly  attached 
to  all  four  sides;  both  woixl  and  comb  unsoiled 
i)y  travel-stain,  or  otherwise  ;  all  the  cells  sealed 
except  the  row  of  cells  next  the  wood. 

No.  1.— .\11  sections  well  filled,  but  combs  nn- 
even  or  crooked,  detached  at  the  bottom,  or 
with  but  few  cells  uutsealed ;  both  wood  and 
comb  uusoiled  by  travel  stain  or  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber 
and  dark.  That  is,  there  will  be  "  fancy  white," 
f^o.  1,,  dark,"'  etc. 


NEW  YORK.— Good  demand  for  all  kinds  of 
extracted,  excepting  buckwheat.  Some  demand 
for  amber  and  white  comb.  Heeswax  is  dull. 
We  quote  as  follows:  Fancy  white.  12:  No.  i 
white,  10  to  11;  fancy  amber,  9  to  10;  No.  i  amber, 
9;  white,  extracted, '7  to  yV.-i  amber  6',  to  7:  bees- 
wax, 25  to  26. 

HII^DRETH  &  SEGEIvKEN, 

July.  7.  120  West  Broadwaj',  New  York. 


BUFF'AIvO,  N.  Y.  —The  honey  sea.son  may 
l>e  considered  closed  for  the  present.  A  few 
sti  ay  lots  of  old  honey  are  selling  at  from  6  to  8 
cents.  There  is  no  strictly  fancy  here.  A  little 
would  probably  bring  11  or  12  cents.  Some 
fancy  pure  beeswax  is  wanted  at  about  30  ceiUs 
per  pound  in  small  cakes. 

BATTERSON  &  CO. 

May.   13.       167  &  169  Scott   St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BUEFAI<0.  N.  Y.— Honey  has  sold  slower 
since  the  first  of  January  than  I  ever  knew  it  to 
sell  at  this  time  of  the  year.  I  quote  as  follows: 
fancy  while  II V2  to  12;' No.  1  white,  11  to  iiH". 
fancy  amber,  10  lo  11;  No.  i  amlier;  9  to  10;  fancy 
dark,  8  to  S'-'o;  white,  extracted,  7  fo  j]/,;  amber,  6 
to  7;  dark,  510  6;  beeswax,  28  to  ,30. 

W.  C.  TOWNSEND, 
Jan,  25.  86  West  Market  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 
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CI.KVKLAND,  O.  —  We  quote  as  follows: 
I-"aiKv  wliite,  12}^  to  13;  No.  1  while,  11  to  12; 
fancy  amber,  10;  No.  1  amber,  S  to  9;  fancy  dark, 
:t()^:    white,  extracted,  7. 

A.  n.  \\  II, MAMS  &  CO. 
July.  S.    So  &  82   Broadway,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


CHICAGO,  111. — As  yet  no  new  crop  received. 
Kxtracled  meets  with  prompt  sale.  As  to  qual- 
ity antl  style  package,  will  sell  from  7  to  >s  cents 
per  pound.  We  tjuote  as  follows:  Fancy  white 
comb  honey,  14;  No.  2  white,  12:  amber,  10  to  11; 
l>eeswax,  27.  Those  preferring  to  sell  at  home 
can  write  us,  as  we  will  buy  tor  cash. 
S.  T.  FISH  &  CO., 

July.  7.  1S9  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


CHICAGO,  II,I,. — Not  any  of  the  new  comb 
from  other  than  the  Somhern  Stales  has  yel 
appeared  on  our  marekt;  and  most  of  thai  is 
aml)er  to  dark.  It  sells  at  an  average  of  from  « 
to  10  cents.  New  while  that  would  grade  choice 
to  fancy  would  sell  at  13  cents;  extracted,  white, 
7  to  7'j ;  ambers,  6  to  7;  dark,  5  to  6.  Beeswax  26 
to  27. 


July.  S. 


R.  A.  BURNETT  &  Co., 

163  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


KANSAS  CITY. — Only  a  few  cans  of  new 
white  comb  in  the  market  yet.  It  is  selling 
readily.  We  quote  as  follows:  No.  i  white,  14 
to  15;  fancy  amber,  14;  No.  1  amber,  13;  white 
extracted,  &!«;  amber,  5'/2;  dark,  4'/4;  beeswax,  20. 
C.  C.  CLEMONS  CO., 

July  7.         423   Walnut   St.,   Kansas  City,  Mo. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.— Our  market  has  never 
l>een  in  letter  condition,  for  handling  lx>lh  hon- 
ey antl  wax,  so  far  as  stock  in  liand  is  concerned. 
We  would  suggest  to  Southern  shippers  of  ex- 
tracted honey  the  advisability  of  letting  it  come 
forward.  At  this  writing  we  have  en  route  sev- 
eral shipments  of  new.  Southern  extracted. 

Our  market  has  dropf)ed  off  slightly  on  wax, 
although  there  is  a  steady  demand. 

We  do  not  expect  much  more  trade  in  comb 
honey  until  the  new  crop  begins  to  arrive  in  early 
fall.  We  quote  as  follows  :  I-'ancy  white,  i2'/2  to 
ij'j:  No.  I,  white,  n'/j  to  12;  fair  white,  g'/i  to  lo^^ 
fancy  buckwheat,  8  to  9:  No.  1  buckwheat,  7  to  8; 
fair  buckwheat,  6'/,  to  7. 

Extracted  honey,  Florida  white,  y%  to  7%; 
light,  amber,  6'a  to  7:  amber,  6  to  6!^.  Other 
Southern,  fancy,  per  gallon.  651070;  fair,  60  to 
65;  good.  52'/2  to  58.     Beeswax,  27  to  28. 

Write  us  before  shipping. 

FRANCIS  H.  I,EGGETT&CO. 
April  _':        W.  Broadway,  Franklin  &  Varick  Sts. 


THE 

A.  I.  ROOT  CO., 

10   VINE  ST..   PHILADELPHIA.  PA 

BEE  -  SURRUES. 

Direct  steamboat  and  railroad  lines  to  all 
points.    We   want   to   save  you    freight. 


Dark;-  ,^^,  choice  b^-j  Golden 
ItJ'lniyUEENS.  Htalian 

Reared  by  the  best  methods  known. 

Untested,  single  (|ueen,  75  els.;  six  for 
$4.(X);  one  dozen,  ^7.50.  Tested  queens, 
just  double  these  prices.  Choice  breed- 
ing queens,  from  fo.oo  to  ;f5.o(5.  Circu- 
lar telling  how  to  introduce  any 
kind  of  a  queen,  free. 

£    R.  JONES. 

3-'.(8-12t  Milutio,  Texas 


If  You  Wish   Neat,  Artistic 


Have  it  Doqe  at  the  Review. 

Bee  keepers  sliould  send  for  our 

'97    CATALOG. 

We  furnish  a  full  line  of  supplies  at  regular 

prices.    Our  specialtj  is  Cook's  (Complete  hive. 

J.  H.  M  COOK.  62  Cortland  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Please  mention   the   Review, 


THE    MONITOR 

PAPER  FILE 

Binds  securely  and  neatly  all 
periodicals.  Preserve  your  pa- 
pers, magazines,  pamphlets, 
bulletins,  music  &c..  by  bind- 
ing them  together  £»s  you  get 
them.  Each  new  number  filed 
quickly  and  easily.  Will  bind 
52  numbers  of  any  periodical 
aggregating  1000  or  fewer  pa- 
ges- All  lengths  from  6  to  28 
inches.  Light  and  handsome. 
PRICE.— All  sizes  12  Inche.s  and 
under  12  cents;  over  12  inches 
one  cent  per  Inch.  When  want- 
ed by  mail  add  one  cent  for 
each  5  inches  or  fraction  there- 
of. 

For  sale  by  the  Publisher 
":f  this  paper. 
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Gorr)b 

HOiSEY 

And  its  production  interest  the 
practical  bee- keeper  more  than 
anything  else  connected  with 
his  business.  To  have  the  best 
bees,  hives,  supers,  foundation 
and  implements,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  use  them  in  se- 
curing the  most  comb  honey 
with  the  least  labor,  is  that  for 
which  he  strives;  and  it  was  to 
aid  him  in  this  attainment  that 
Advanced  Bee  Culture  was 
written — it  is  the  one,  grand, 
central  idea  kept  in  view  from 
the  first  to  the  last  of  its  thirty- 
two  chapters. 

Price  of  the  book,  50  cts.;  the 
Review  one  year  and  the  book 
for  p.2S. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHIMSOyS, 
Flint,  A\i<:b«22^n. 


GOLDEN 

Italian  Queens,  warranted  pure- 
ly mated,  sent  by  return  mail, 
and  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed,  at  75  cts.  each;  or 
six  for  1:4.00.  Selected  queens, 
fi.oo  each:  or  six  foa  I5.00. 
After  July  i,  .single  warranted 
queen,  50  cts.;  six  for  $2."s;  se- 
lected, single  queen,  75  cts.;  six 
for  I4.00.  Specially  low  price 
on   large     orders. 

I  have  had  eleven  years  of  ex- 
perience, and  know  what  good 
queens  are.  My  queens  are  pro- 
lific, and  their  workers  industri- 
ous, as  well  as  beautiful  to  look 
upon;  as  hundreds  of  testimoni- 
als abundantly  prove.  I  shall 
run  1,200  nuclei;  and  employ 
the  most  scientific  methods. 

H.  G.  QUIRIN, 

ParKcrtown.  Ohio. 

6-99-6t     M.  O.  Office,  Belleuue. 


■iiiiiii 


iiiiiiii 
luiiii 


/A.  H.  HUWT  &  SON, 

Have  a  Full  Line  of  Root's 
Hives  and  Other  Supplies. 
Unless  you  Order  Your  Goods 
f^ow,  why,  it  will  be  too  Late 
To  Secure  the  Best  Results; 
&•  That  Means  a  loss  of  Honey. 
So  be  Ready  for  Your  Bees,  and 
Order  all  of  Your  Supplies 
/Slow.    Send  for  Our  Catalog. 


■iiii«g 

iuinil 


IHIIIV 
iiiiini 


/^.  H.  HUWT  &■  son,  B«1I  Br&oc)},  A\icb. 
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Beeswax 
Extractor. 

The  oiil}-  Bees  Wax  ICxlractor  in 
Ihe  world  that  will  extract  all  the 
wax  from  old  combs  rapidly  by 
steam.  Send  for  descri])live  illus 
trated  cataloj^ne. 

C.  a.  FI^RRIS, 
South  Columbia,  N.  Y. 


Patented  Oct.  11 


mmi 


imi'ortLHl  or  gokleu. 
Pfease  m 


Untested,  75  c  ;  6  for 
$i  0(1;  tested,  gl.UO :  6 
for  fa.Oi';  breeders 
$2.00.  The  best  stock, 
H.  L.WVS,  Lavaca,  Ark. 

)n   the   Reuiem. 


-If  yon  are  soing  to — 


BUY  A  BUZZ -SAW, 

write  to  the  editor  of  the  Keview.  He  has  a 
new  Barnes  saw  to  sell  and  would  be  glad  to 
make  you  happy  by  telling  you  the  price  at 
which  he  would  sell  it. 


t 


4-98-tf 


.♦'Our  Prices 


are  worth  look- 
ing at  Wo  are 
inal^ingthp  new 

Champion    Chaff    Hive 

with  di)V('t.iilrd  body  and  supers 
anil  a  full  line  othfr  Suj)i)lieH,  and  we 
are  selling  them  chkap.  A  postal  sent 
f')ra  i)ri.  (■  list  m.iy  save  vou  $  S  $  $. 
H.  H.  SCHMIDT &(;0.. 
Box  1H7  Sheboygan,  Wis. 


—  If  you  wish  the  best,  low-priced  — 

TYRE  '   WRITER, 

Write  to  the  editor  of  thi'  IvKVIEw.  Me  hart  an 
Oilidl.  taken  in  payment  for  advertising,  and  he 
would  be  pleased  to  send  descriptive  circulars 
or  lo  corresj)ODd_with  any  one  thinking  of  buy- 
ing snob  a  machine. 


1899  Queens  1899 


For  Business— Queens  for  Strong  Colonies  - 
Queens  for  large  surplus,  (^ompetion  in  Quality, 
but  not  in  price. 

If  you  want  queoiis,  nuclei  or  supplies  at 
bottom  prices,  send  for  my  illustrated  price 
list.  12-97-tt 

/.  P.  H.  BROWN,  Augusta,  Ga. 


Please  mention  the  Revieiu, 


Bee  -  Supplies. 

Root's  fi;oods  at  Root's  prices.  Pou- 
der's  honey  jars.  Prompt  service.  Low 
freight.  Cataloj^  free.  Walter  S.  Ponder, 
512  Mass.  Ave,,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Only  exclusive  bee-supply  house  in   Ind. 


ntion   the   Reuieuj. 


To    stick    things,  use    MAJOR'S    CEMENT. 
Beware  !  !  !    Take  no  substitute.  2-it8-12t 


Best  on  Earth.   19  Years  Without  a  Complaint, 


IINOMAM 

Bee  Smoker 


riargest  1 

I.  smoker  made  J 


Smoke  Engine 

Doctor ....:% 

('"n'lUfi'or 3 

Large  aU 

Pl.-iin  2 

Little  Wonder  (wt.  10  oz) 2 

Honey  Knife 
For  further  description,  send  for  circular. 


4  inch  stove. 


Dozen  Each 

.Sl3.00-mail,  81.50 
.     9.00— 
.     6.!)0- 


5.00— 
4.75— 
4.50— 
fi.OO— 


1.10 
1.00 
flO 
70 
60 
80 


T.  F.  BiriGHAA\,  F2irwell,  A\icJ7iqzin. 
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Amateur  Photography 


Anyone,  without  an}^  experience,  and  with  no  instruction 
other  than  that  contained  in  the  manual  furnished,  can  make 
beautiful  photographs  with  the 


Catalogue  sent  free  upon  application.     For    five    cents    we 
will  enclose  sample  photograph, 

Rochester  Optical  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Orrin  P.  Safford,  agent  at  Flint,  Mich. 


F 


Bee  Books  and  sub- 
scriptions to  Bee  Jour- 
nals given  with  orders 
for  Supplies.  Sections, 
Foundation  vShipping 
Cases  and  Hives. 
Send  for  list;  free. 
W.    D.SOPIvR,  Box  565,  Jackson,  Mich. 

1-t9-tf  Please  mention  the  Reuieui. 


ree 


loo  Colonies  for  sale. 


Owing  to  poor  health  I  am  compelled  to  sell  all 
my  liees;  and  I  will  take  two  hundred  dollars  for 
the  lot,  including  supers,  section  holders  and 
separators  all  ready  for  comb  honey.  The  bees 
are  in  8-frame  I,,  hives,  all  strong  and  in  first- 
condition.    This  is  a  bargain. 

N.  H.  SMITH,  Tilbury,  Out.  Can.     I.ock  box  A. 
Please  mention  the  Reuieio. 


■p\  i  r\  Readv  MOM", 

barly  Uueens,  ai,er"„rif';i 

m/        A>^  '     75  cents  each, 

six  for  $4.25;  in  May,  six  for  $3.75.  For  particu- 
lars, sent!  for  circulars.  Two  yards  and  the  ear- 
liest location  in  the  United  .States. 


4-99-t  f 


/.  B.  CASE,  Port  Orange,  Fla. 


J'or  r  i  p  p  i 
cross  -  cut      g, 
mitering,  bbet- 

ing,  g:oovin  ,  gain- 
ing, lioring,  croll- 
siwing,  edge  mold- 
ing, beading  etc. 
Full  line  of  foot  and 
hand  power  ma- 
chinery.    .Send  for  catalogue  A. 

Seneca  Falls  Mfg.  Co. 
48  Water  .St.,  Seneca 

flease  mention  the  Review, 


Falls  : 
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Selection  has  been  the  chief  factor  in  the  de- 
vclopenient  and  building  \ip  of  our  improved 
breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  poul- 
tr>-.  Men  have  devoted  the  best  years  of  their 
lives  to  a  single  line  or  branch  of  this  work — and 
not  without  their  reward.  In  bee-keeping  but 
little  has  been  done  in  this  direction.  The  de- 
velopment of  a  bright  yellow  bee  has  been  the 
most  noticeable  thing  that  has  been  done  in 
this  line.  This  is  the  most  ea.sy  of  accomplish- 
ment, as  results  are  .so  quickly  and  ea.sily  dis- 
cernible. To  breed  for  honey-gathering  quali- 
ties is  a  much  slower  process.  As  soon  as  bees 
hatch  out  we  can  decide  in  regard  to  their  color, 
and  as  to  whether  we  wish  to  rear  queens  from 
their  mother  for  the  purpo.se  of  improving  the 
color  of  our  stock;  to  decide  in  regard  to  their 
working  qualities  requires  months — perhaps 
years. 

Every  experienced  bee-keeper  must  have  no- 
ticed how  much  more  surplus  is  stored  bj-  some 
stocks  than  by  others.  Time  and  time  again, 
when  visiting  bee-keepers,  have  I  been  shown 
some  particular  colony,  and  heard  the  owner 
tell  with  pride  how  much  honey  it  had  stored 
year  after  year;  always  coming  through  the 
winter  in  good  condition,  or  doing  this  or  that 
that  was  so  desirable.  The  strange  thing  is  that 
l>ee-keepers  so  seldom  .seem  to  realize  the  value 
of  such  a  colony,  or  queen,  as  a  starting-point 
from  which  to  improve  the  stock  of  their  whole 
apiary.  If  the>- do  realize  it,  they  seldom  take 
advantage  of  the  knowledge.  Suppose,  by  the 
introduction  of  improved  stock,  a  man  can  in- 
crease his  surplus,  on  the  average,  one  year  with 
another,  ten  pounds  per  colony,  and  that  is  not 
an  extravagant  estimate,  on  100  colonies  his  crop 
would  be  increa.sed  1000  pounds.  The  cost  for 
hives,  grounds,  labor,  wintering,  etc.,  is  nearly 
the  same  with  one  kind  of  stock  as  with  another, 
just  as  it  costs  as  much  to  keep  a  scrub  cow  as  it 
does  to  keep  a  Jersey,  and  a  gain  in  surplus  that 
comes  from  improvement  in  .stock  is  the  most 
profitable  that  can  be  secured.  To  improve  your 
stock,  get  the  very  best  that  you  can  for  breed- 
ing purposes,  and  with  this  stock  your  apiary: 
then  watch  carefully,  and  breed  from  tho  e  cole, 
nies  that  do  the  best.  Contunie  this  year  after 
year,  and  you  will  be  surpri.sed  at  the  results. 

This  matter  of  beginning  with  as  good  stock  as 
you  can  get,  is  all-imporianl.  IJont  lose  yearsof 
time  by  commencing  with  common  or  inferio'- 
stock.  c;et  the  best;  and  thus  be  able  to  com- 
mence right  where  some  other  breeder  left  off. 


As  explained  in  previous  advertisements,  I  am 
selling  queens  from  stock  upon  the  development 
of  which  a  good  man  has  spent  twenty  years; 
making  cro.sses,  and  then  each  year  selecting  the 
best  to  breed  from.  I  have  several  times  tried 
this  strain,  and  know  it  to  be  the  best  that  I  have 
ever  tried. 

Thepriceofthe.se  queens  will  be  J1.50  each. 
This  may  .seem  like  a  high  price,  but  the  man 
who  pays  it  will  make  dollars  where  this  breed- 
er and  myself  make  cents;  and  when  you  come 
to  read  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  sold, 
it  will  not  seem  so  high.  The  queens  sent  out 
will  all  be  young  queens,  just  beginning  to  lay, 
but,  as  there  are  no  black  bees  in  the  vicinity,  it 
is  not  likely  that  any  will  prove  impurely  mated. 
If  any  queen  should  prove  to  be  impurely  mat- 
ed, another  will  be  .sent  free  of  charge.  Safe 
arrival  in  first-class  condition  will  be  guaranteed. 
Instructions  for  introducing  will  be  sent  to  each 
purchaser,  and  if  these  instructions  are  followed, 
and  the  queen  is  lost,  another  will  be  sent  free 
of  charge.  This  is  not  all;  if,  at  any  time  within 
two  years,  a  purchaser,  for  any  reason  what- 
ever, is  not  satisfied  with  his  bargain,  he  can 
return  the  queen,  and  his  money  will  be  refund- 
ed, and  50  cents  extra  sent  to  pay  him  for  his 
trouble.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  purcha.ser  runs 
NO  RISK  whate:ver.  If  a  queen  does  not  arrive 
in  good  condition,  another  is  sent.  If  he  loses  her 
in  introducing,  another  is  sent.  If  she  .should 
prove  impurely  mated,  another  is  sent.  If  the 
queen  proves  a  poor  layer,  or  the  stock  does  not 
come  up  to  the  expectations,  or  there  is  any  rea- 
son why  the  bargain  is  not  .satisfactory,  the 
queen  can  be  returned  and  the  money  will  be  re- 
funded, and  the  customer  fairly  well  paid  for  his 
trouble.  I  could  not  make  this  last  promise  if  I  did 
not  KNOW  that  the  stock  is  really  superior. 

I  said  that  the  price  would  be  J1..50  each.  There 
is  only  one  condition  under  which  a  queen  will 
be  sold  for  a  less  price,  and  that  is  in  connection 
with  an  advance  subscription  to  the  Review. 
Any  one  who  has  already  paid  me,  or  who  will 
pay  me,  Ji.oo  for  the  Review  for  1S99,  can  have  a 
queen  for  $1.00.  Of  course,  all  arrearages  pre- 
vious to  1899  must  be  paid  up  before  this  ofTer 
will  hold  good.  This  special  offer  is  made  with  a 
view  to  the  getting  of  new  subscribers,  and  as 
an  inducement  to  old  subscribers  to  pay  up  all 
arrearages  and  to  pay  in  advance  to  the  end  of 
the  year. 

W.  Z,   Hutchinson,     Flint     Micl^. 
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If  you  keep  bees,  subscribe 
for  The  Progressive  Bee- 
KeepER,  a  journal  devoted  to 
bees  and  honey.  Fifty  cents 
a  year.  Sample  copy  free. 
Also  illustrated  catalogue  of 
bee-keepers'  supplies. 

Address  Leahy  Mfg.  Co., 
Higginsville,  Mo.;  or  at  1730 
South  13th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb.; 
or  at  404  Broadway,  East  St. 
Louis,  Illinois. 


(©! 


^\ij< 


300   Selected  m  Page  &  byon,    | 


Golilen,  Italian  Oueens,  large 
and  yellow  all  over,  warranted 
purely  mated,  reared  by  Doo- 
little's  methoil,  queens  by  re- 
turn mail,  safe  delivery  and  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  Have 
1 1  year's  experience.  Queens 
75  cts.  each;  6  for  54-,  or  $j.  per 
doz.  Order  quick,  as  above 
queens  are  youuij  and  will  soon 
be  taken.     Read  testimonial. 

Komeo,  Mich..  July  lo,  1S99. 
Mr.  Qiiirin:  Dear  Sir; — The  queens 
you  sent  me  have  turned  out   the  yel- 
lowest bees  in  my  apiarj';  are    gentle 
to  handle,  large,  and  well  marked. 
C.  0.  Chamberlain. 

H.  G.  QUIRIM, 

ParKertoWHr  Ohio. 

6-99-6t      M.  ().  Office,  Belleuue. 


Mfg.    Co. 


fJeui  Ltondon,  Wis. 


Nsarness  to  pine  and  bass- 
wood  forests,  the  possession  o 
a  saw  -  mill  and  factory  fully 
equiped  with  the  best  of  ma- 
chinery, and  3'ears  of  expe- 
rience, all  confbine  to  en 
able  this  firm  to  furnish  the 
best  goods  at  lowest  prices. 
Send  for  circular,  and  see  the 
prices  on  a  full  line  of  supplies. 


^^^^^^^^ 


ORDER 


EARbY. 


Thert  are  indications  that  the 
demand  for  supplies  will  be  verv 
large  this  season,  and  evervone 
should  order  as  early  as  possible. 
We  have  large  facilities  for  man- 
ufacturing all  kinds  of  Bee- 
Keepers'  Supplies,  and 
will  .serve  our  customers  as 
qnickly  as  possble. 

Falcon  sections  are  the  finest 
made.  1S99  catalogue  readv 
Feb.  1st.  Co])y  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bee- Keeper  I  20  pages  ) 
sent  free,      .\ildrtss 

W.  T.  Falconer  A*\fg.  60., 

J.V.MH.ST()\VN,    X.   V. 


Jio  Fish-Bone 

Is  apparent  in  comb  honey  when 
the  Van  Deusen,  flat  -  bottom 
foundation  is  u.sed.  'This  style 
of  foundation  allows  the  making 
of  a  more  uniform  article,  hav- 
ing a  z'e/y  thin  base,  with  the 
surplus  wax  in  the  side  -  walls, 
where  it  can  be  utilized  by  the 
bees.  Then  the  bees,  in  chang- 
ing the  base  of  the  cells  to  the 
natural  shajic,  work  over  the 
wax  to  a  certain  extent;  and  the 
result  is  a  comb  that  can  .scarcely 
l)e  distingui.shcd  from  that  Iniilt 
wholly  by  tlie  bees.  Being  so 
thin,  one  pound  will  fill  a  large 
number  of  sections. 

All  the  Trouble  of  wiring 
brood  frames  can  be  avoided  bv 
using  the    Van    Deu.sen    iviicd. 

Send    for   circular;  price   list, 
and  .samples  of  foundation. 
J.    VHN    DEUSEN, 

Si'Kdi  T  Bkouk,  X.  Y 
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Now  IS  the  time  to  recjueen. 
Hyde  &  Son  have  the  queens, 
either 


Itahan,  or  the  Holy  Lands. 
Nothing  but  the  best  of  stock. 
They  have  had  years  of  experi- 
ence and  rear  queens  by  the 
best  known  methods.  Special 
attoition  is  called  to  the  Hol\' 
Lands.  They  are  excelled  by 
none  for  hardiness,  prolificness 
and  honey  gathering.  Trv 
them.  Unte.sted  queens,  either 
race,  75  cts.  each.  Tested  |;i  .00. 
Discounts  on  quantities.  Prompt 
service.  Root's  goods  in  stock. 
The  Hyde  -  SchoU  separators. 
36-page  catalog  free. 

O.  p.  HYDn  &  SON, 

6-99-4t  Hutto,  Texas. 
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This  is  the  original  one-])iece 
section-man  who  furnishes  one- 
piece  sections  as  follows  :  — 

500  .sections,  f  r.50;  i.cxk)  for 
I2.50;  3,000  for  $6.75;  5,(xx)  for 
|io.oo;  10,000  for  1 1 7.50. 

No.  2  sections  are  not  made 
to  order,  but  when  in  stock  are 
sold  at  1 1. 50  per  M. 

/.  FORNCROOK, 

Watertown,  Wisconsin. 
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Listen  !  Take 

my    advice 

and  buy  your 

bee     supplies  i 

of    August 

Weiss;  he  has 

tons  and  tons  of  the  very  finest 


ever  made;  and  he  sells  it  at 
prices  that  de/y  competition! 
Working  wax  into  foundation  a 
specialty.  Wax  wanted  at  26 
cents  cash,  or  28  cents  in  trade, 
diliverel  ere.  Millions  of 
Sections — polished  on  both 
.sides.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
on  a  full  line  of  Supplies- 
Send  for  catalogue  and  be  j-oiir 
own  judge.  AUG.  WmSS, 
Hortonville,  Wisconsin. 
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.-\ud  its  production  interest  the 
practical  bee- keeper  more  than 
anything  else  connected  with 
his  business.  To  have  the  best 
!)ies,  hives,  supers,  foundation 
and  implements,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  use  them  in  .se- 
curing the  most  comb  honey 
with  the  least  labor,  is  that  for 
which  he  strives;  and  it  was  to 
aid  him  in  this  attainment  that 
.Vdv.vxckd  BkE  Ci'i.TUKE  was 
written — it  is  the  one,  grand, 
central  idea  kept  in  view  from 
the  fir.st  to  the  last  of  its  thirty- 
two  cha])ters. 

Price  of  the  book,  50  cts. ;  the 
Review  one  }-ear  and  the  book 
for  #1.25. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSOyS, 
Flint,  /^icbiga^O. 
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Violin  tor  Sale. 


I  am  advertisiiiR  for  tlie  woU-known  manu- 
facturers of  musical  iiistruments,  Jno.  F. 
StrattonA  Son,  of   Now   York,  and  taking  my 

f)ay  in  musical  merchaudisp.  1  have  now  on 
land  a  fine  violin  outfit  consisting  of  violin, 
bow  and  case.  Tho  violin  is  a  "  Stradiuarius,  " 
Hed,  French  finish,  high  polish,  and  real  ebony 
trimmings,  price  $14.00.  The  bow  is  of  the  fin- 
est snakewood,  ebony  frog,  lined,  inlaid  (  pearl 
lined  dot)  pearl  lined  slide,  (rerman  silver 
shield,  ebony  screw-head,  (ierman  silver  ferules, 
and  pearl  dot  in  the  end,  price  $2.50  The  case 
is  wood,  with  curved  top,  varnished,  full-lined, 
with  pockets,  and  furnished  with  brass  hooks, 
and  handles  and  lock,  price  $3.50.  This  makes 
the  entire  t>utfit  worth  an  even  $20.00.  It  is  ex- 
actlythe  same  kind  of  an  outfit  that  my  daugh- 
ter has  been  using  the  past  year  with  the  best  of 
satisfaction  to  herself  and  teacliers.  Her  violin 
has  a  more  powerful,  rich  tone  than  some  in- 
struments here  that  cost  several  times  as  much. 
I  wish  to  sell  ihisou  fit,  and  would  accept  one- 
half  nice,  white  extracted  honey  in  payment,  the 
balance  cash.  It  will  be  sent  on  a  five  days' 
trial,  and  if  not  entirely  satisfactory  can  be  re 
turned  anil  the  purchase  money  will  be  refunded. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON.  Flint,  Mich. 


G.  M.  LONG,  Cedar  Mines.  Iowa,  manu- 
facturer  of  and  dealer  in  Apiarian  Supplies. 
Send  for  circular.  1-96-6 

Please  mention  the  Peuiew. 


I  am  advertisinjf  for  R.  F.  Stratton  & 
Son,  music  dealers  of  New  York,  and 
taking  my  pay  in 

MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 

I  have  already  bought  and  paid  for  in 
this  way  a  guitar  and  \doiin  for  my  girls, 
a  flute  for  myself,  and  one  or  two  guitars 
for  .some  of  my  subscribers.  If  you  are 
thinkitig  of  buying  ati  instrumeitt  of  any 
kind,  I  should  be  glad  to  send  you  one  on 
trial.  If  interested,  write  me  for  des- 
criptive circular  and  price  list,  saying 
what  kind  of  an  instrument  you  are 
thinking  of  getting. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 


OUEENS 

1 1  25  each. 
any  price, 
and  bees. 


Reared  from  imported  moth- 
ers, warranted  purely  mated, 
75  cents  each.  Breeders, 
No  better  stock  to  be  had  at 
Send  for  catalogue  of  queens 
DEAXES  &  MINER;  Ronda,  N.  C. 


F^ake  Voup  Own  Hives. 


J3ee  -  Keepers 

Will  save  money  by 
using"  our  Foot  Pow- 
er Saw  in  making- 
their  hives,  sections 
and  boxes. 

Machines  on  trial. 
Send  for   Catalogue. 

W.F.&JHO.BARHESCO., 

Rockford,    Ills. 
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WEBSTER'S 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 


Hon. D.J. Brewer,  Justice  of  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
I  says :  "  I  commend  it  to  all  as  the  one  great  stand- 

'  ard  authority."    

It  excels  in  the  ease  with  which  the  eye  finds  the 
word  soug-ht ;  in  accuracy  of  deflnitioji ;  in  effect- 
ive methods  of  indicating  pronunciation  ;  in  tei'se 
and  comprehensive  statements  of  facts  and  in 
practical  use  as  a  working  dictionary. 

Specimen  pa{7f.s,  etc.,  sent  on  application. 

S.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Publishers,  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


INTERNv^MQNAL  DICTIONARY 


Some 

Odds  and  Ends 

That  Will  be  Sold  Cheap. 

For  a  dozen  or  more  years  Mr  M.  S.  VVost  ol 
this  placo  dealt  iu  bee-keeper's  supplies.  Since 
his  death,  two  years  ago,  his  daughter  has  en- 
deavored to  close  out  his  stock  of  koi>  s.  and 
has  succeeded  to  large  extent.  There  an^  utill 
a  few  odds  aud  ends,  and  sUci  has  brouijht  them 
to  me  and  left  them  for  me  to  sell.  Here  is  a 
list  of  the  articles  with  prices  at  which  they 
will  be  sold. 

One  ten-inch  foundation  mill,  (second- 
hand) Root's,  (one  of  'recent  make)  dip- 
ping tank.  etc.    in    good  order  15.''(i 

Three  Woodcock  foundation  fasteners, 
each,  7.') 

Thirty-three  Simplicity  hives,  in  the  flat, 
eidesi  ends,  covers  and  tin  rabbetts  but  no 

frames  nor  bottom  boards,  each 40 

Send  all  orders  to  W.  Z   Hutchinson. 
Flint,  Mich 


Free 


W.    D.vSOPER, 


Pleas'^ 


Bee  Rooks  and  .siili- 
.seri])tiuns  tf)  Hee  Jour- 
nals j^iven  with  orders 
for  Siii)i)lie.s.  Sections, 
I'Dundaliou  Sliii)])ini^ 
Cases  and  Hives. 

Send   for    list;   free. 
Box  565,  Jackson,  Mich. 


Golden  Italhin  Queens. 

virgins  our  specialty;  40c  each,  or  3  for  Ji.oo. 
GARDINER  I,.  BlfhlH,  MlUshoro,  Del. 

9-99-2t  Please  mention   the  Reuiew. 


I  have  several  hundred 


QUEEN    CAGES 

>i  ditfereut  styles  and  sizes,  made  by  (".  W. 
'•  ^t.  llow.  and  I  should  be  pleased  to  send  sam- 
■  l-s  and  prices  to  any  intending  to  buy  cages. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 


Has  Arrived. 

The  time  has  now  arrived,  when  bee-keepers 
are  looking  out  for  their  q\ieens,  and  supplies, 
aud  your  name  on  a  postal  card,  will  bring  you 
pricesof  queens,  bees,  nuclei,  bee  supplies,  and  a 
catalogue  giving  full  particulars,  with  a  full 
treatise,  on  how  to  rear  queens,  and  bee-keeping 
for  profit,  and  a  sample  copy  of  "The  Southland 
Oueen,"  the  onlv  bee  paper  pid)lished  in  the 
.South.     All  free  for  the  asking.  3-99-tf 

THEjnNNin  ATCHI^BY  CO., 

Beeville,  Bee  Co.  Texas. 

Bee  -  Supplies. 

Root's  goods  at  Root's  prices.  I'ou- 
dcr's  honey  jars.  Proin])t  service.  Low 
frei,L,dit.  Cataloj.,'  free.  Waller  vS.  Ponder, 
512  Mass.  Ave,,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Only  exclu.sive  bee-supply  house  in   Ind. 


JOHN  F.  STRATTON'S 

CELEBRATED 

GUITARS, 


Importer  of  and 

Wholesale  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE, 
811,813, 815,817  East  9th  St..  New  YoU 


.#>J- 
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Liining  Wild  Bees. 


';e  |)ee-}\eepeps'  jHev^ieU) 

A    MONTHLY  JOURNAL 

Devoted  to  t\\e   Iqterests  of  HoqeL)   Producers. 

$L00   A   YFAR. 

W,  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Editor  and  Propriefsr. 
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General   Correspondence. 

HUNTING   WILD    BKES. 

Startinn  ilie  "Uiie;"    Followinij    llie  "Line;" 
Finding  ihe  Tree. 


J.  D.  BEASLY. 


JX  hunting  wild  bees,  the  first  thing 
necessary  is  getting  the  "course;"  i. 
^.,  a  direction  from  the  position  which 
you  occupy,  while  watching  the  bees 
"load  for  home,"  and  the  tree  containing 
the  colony.  Next,  you  must  learn  to  re- 
main on  the  course  while  hunting  them; 
and  how  to  look  for  the  bees  while  search- 
ing the  timber. 

There  are  many  ways  of  "getting  a 
course,"  but  I  will  mention  only  a  few  as 
practiced  by  myself  and  other  Tennesee 
backwoodsmen. 

In  wintei  when  there  is  a  warm  day  so 
that  the  bees  may  fly  freely,  a  piece 
of  comb  containing  honey  or  sugar  syrup 
is  carried  to  an  open  elevated  place  near 
the  woods  and  placed  in  the  sunshine. 
If  a  bee  happens  to  fly  near  he  will  of 
course  be  attracted  by  the  smell  of  the 
comb  and  will  immediately  alight  upon 
it,    fill     his   honey   sac,    and    fly     away. 


Soon,  quite  a  number  will  iSnd  the  honey 
or  sugar.  After  carefully  noting  the 
direction  which  they  take,  the  "bait" 
may  betaken  and  moved  some  distance 
in  the  same  direction  which  the  bees  /iaz'e 
taken.  The  bees  will  soon  find  it  again; 
and,  if  they  fly  in  same  direction,  you 
will  know  that  you  have  not  as  yet  arriv- 
ed at  their  domicile.  Qo  forward  again, 
being  careful  to  keep  on  a  line  with  the 
bees,  carrying  the  "bait"  with  you,  and 
examining  the  trees  as  you  go.  Put  the 
"l)ait"  down  every  few'  hundred  yards 
and  watch  the  bees  until  they  turn  back 
toward  the  jjlace  where  you  started.  If 
you  can  not  now  locate  them,  go  a  sSiort 
distance  at  right  angles  to  the  "course," 
carrying  your  bait  with  you,  and  thus  get 
a  new  "course"  which  will,  of  course, 
intersect  the  first  course,  and  there  is  your 
"bee-tree." 

When  bees  are  "coursed"  from  imuHDv- 
able  objects,  such  as  water,  blooms,  etc., 
it  is  necessary  to  be  Z'ety  careful  to  get 
ihe  precise  "course;"  and  then,  what  is 
sometimes  more  diflicult,  /o  stay  on  it. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  "keep"  a 
"course"  acrc»s  hills  and  hollows  than  by 
breaking  bushes  as  you  go,  continually 
looking  backward,  that  you  may  keep  a 
straight  course  to  "The  Home  of  the 
Honey-bees." 
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Now  for  the  third  essential :  When  bees 
are  supposed  to  be  in  a  tree  seventy-five 
or  a  hundred  feet  from  the  ground, 
great  care  is  necessary  to  see  them  with 
the  naked  eye;  and  some  experience  is 
necessary  to  make  sure  they  are  bees 
when  seen.  Never  examine  the  body  of 
the  tree,  but  get  the  tree  top  between  you 
and  the  sun  and  simply  gaze  through  it 
into  space.  If  you  see  insects  flitting 
about  the  branches  you  may  suspect  they 
are  bees;  and  if  they  move  regularly,  as 
though  they  meant  business,  you  may  be 
sure  your  suspicions  are  correct. 

Crowei<I-,  Tenn.,  May  24,  1S99. 


HONEY  DEW    AND  BEE  HUNTING. 


Some  Points  as  to  the  Origin    of  the    Former 
and  the    Prosecution  of  the  Latter. 


J.    O.     SHEARMAN. 


JTTHE  "spirit  moves  me"  to  make  some 
-»-  comment  on  Mr.  McKni  ght's  excel- 
lent explanation  of  the  cause  of  honey 
dew,  which  seems  a  little  incomplete  at 
the  finish. 

Honey  dew,  in  this  latitude,  at  least,  is 
secreted  only  when  there  has  been  a  rapiil 
deyelopement  of  vegetable  growth  (a 
"growing  time")  followed  by  a  sudden 
change  of  temperature;  such  as  cool 
nights,  etc.,  causing  arrested  develop- 
ment. As  soon  as  the  conditions  change 
back  to  normal,  and  everything  is  "hot 
and  booming"  again,  the  honey  dew  disap- 
pears— lice  or  no  lice.  Does  that  indicate 
inseda  impediinenta  as  a  prime  cause .'' 
Please  excuse  the  big  "I"  in  the  cau.se  of 
seience,  and  accept  my  experiences.  In 
an  experience  of  thirty  years  in  and  near 
this  location,  I  have  known  three  heavy 
"flows"  or  secretions  of  honey  dew;  and 
each  time  it  was  followed  by  a  heavy  loss 
of  bees.  189S  was  the  most  profuse,  and 
was  followed  by  the  worst   effect   of   anj' 


previous  year.  It  struck  the  bitternut 
hickory  this  time;  and  just  here  allow  me 
to  observe  the  same  atmospheric  condi- 
tions do  not  seem  to  effect  all  plants  in 
the  same  way  at  the  same  time;  owing, 
perhaps,  to  a  different  stage  of  develope- 
ment,  or  hardihood.  "There  are  many 
things  twixt  heaven  and  earth,  my 
Horatio,  not  ever  dreiDiit'd  of  in  your 
philosophy" — nor  mine  either.  This  is 
beyond  our  knovvled^^e.  We  do  know 
the  effect,  and  can  study  into  some  of  the 
causes,  but,  practically,  I  suppose  a  good 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  extract  every- 
thing from  the  brood  chamber;  leave  noth- 
ing for  physic.  This  plant  juice  is  very 
laxative,  even  when  a  small  quantity  is 
mixed  with  the  honey.  This  may  ex- 
plain why  some  of  my  bees  had  dys- 
entery early  and  others  were  not  affected 
till  near  spring.  They  had  honey  gath- 
ered later,  near  the  cluster,  and  did  not 
get  too  the  outside  and  ends  of  the  combs 
till  the  best  was  used  up.  Last  year  hon- 
ey dew  came  in  June,  just  in  the  white 
clover  flow,  and  tainted  it  all.  We  were 
having  a  fair  flow  of  nectar  with  warm 
damp  nights,  then  came  a  rain  with  sud- 
den cold  for  four  nights  in  succession. 
The  bees  neglected  the  clover  (proba- 
bly it  did  not  secrete )  and  fairly  roared 
on  the  bitter  nuts,  all  over  them,  clear  to 
their  tops,  for  half  the  forenoon  or  more; 
and  then  again  a  little  towards  night, 
only  to  begin  again  next  morning  where 
they  left  off.  No  aphides  were  in  sight. 
There  were  aphides  in  plenty  on  a  white- 
wood  tree  for  two  weeks  or  more,  but  no 
bees  about  them.  Perhaps  they  were  not 
the  right  kind  to  Cook.  (Editor,  you  can 
expunge  this  last  remark  if  it  is  improper 
It  was  intended  as  a  joke. ) 

Some  sharp  tongue  may  ask  why  I  did 
not  try  extracting  the  juice,  when  I  had 
had  former  experiences  with  it.  I  would 
answer,  I  had  enough  else  to  do,  with  80  to 
100 colonies,  and  haying  coming  on,  so  I 
took  the  risk  as  I  did  before  and  general- 
ly came  out  with  enough  bees  any  wa}-. 

In  1880  the  honey  dew  came  on  oak, 
and  even  xvheat  stubble;   but   I   presume 
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this  is  enough  on  this  subject,  and  I  will 
now  give  a  few  points  on  bee  hunting. 

First  catch  a  bee.  Anil  for  this  pur- 
pose it  is  well  to  have  a  handy  "bee-box." 
Make  a  shallow  box  about  as  big  as — well, 
as  a  f>ook  say — but  thicker.  That  is  def- 
inite enough  as  to  size;  but  make  it  with 
a  sliding  cover  so  it  will  slide  either  way, 
(endwise),  but  groove  only  one  side  of 
the  box  for  the  cover  to  slide  in.  The 
other  edge  should  be  a  square  shoulder, 
so  that  the  cover  sets  on  it.  This  is  for 
convenience  in  catching  bees.  Have  the 
cover  longer  than  the  box,  with  a  window 
of  wire  cloth,  or  glass,  near  one  end. 
This  is  to  make  the  box  dark  or  light  at 
will.  When  ready  to  go,  put  in  a  piece 
of  old  cotnb  and  pour  honey  on  it;  or  use 
scrap  honey.  Take  along  more  old  comb 
and  honey  put  up  in  a  bee-tight  pail  or 
can. 

Now  seek  bees  in  the  woods  where  you 
suspect  there  may  be  wild  bees.  Look 
along  the  edges  of  streams  or  marshy 
places,  and  when  you  find  one  at  work, 
cuff  it  gently  off  the  flower  into  the  box, 
and  darken  it  till  it    begins  to  "fill  up." 

.\fter  it  has  made  a  few  trips,  or  other 
bees  return  with  it.  you  ma"}'  leave  the 
cover  oflF  till  you  are  ready  to  move.  Set 
the  box  up  on  something,  if  nothing  more 
than  a  stake  with  a  l)it  of  board  nailed 
on  top,  and  "lie  low"  so  you  can  watch 
the  circling  bees  between  j-our  eye  and 
the  sunlight.  Bees  will  always  "circle" 
at  first  to  mark  the  location  of  the  bait. 
Old  huJiters  have  a  "knack"  of  "lining" 
bees  and  can  see  a  bee  flying  direct  in  a 
line  from  the  eye  for  quite  a  distance. 
They  also  have  a  way  of  "sighting"  bees, 
by  watching  up  by  the  edge  of  a  shady 
tree,  noting  the  direction  the  bees  take, 
between  the  eye  ami  the  sunlight.  A  bee 
can  be  seen  in  that  way  above  the  top  of 
the  tallest  trees.  Old  hunters  often  find 
bee-trees  by  lining  in  that  way,  without  a 
bait.  As  soon  as  you  have  a  "line"  move 
zw'M  the  bees;  and  if  they  are  working 
steadily  you  may  carry  the  box  open  and 
keep  going .  But  if  only  a  few  come,  then 
shut  some  in  the  darkened  box  when  vou 


move  on  the  line;  and  go  quite  a  distance. 
If  convenient  go  to  some  open  spot  suit- 
able to  sight  from.  Leave  a^bit  of  old  comb 
on  your  last  stand,  as  it  may  enable  you 
to  "pick  up  the  line"  again  if  you  go 
past  the  bee-tree.  When  plenty  of  bee* 
are  at  your  bait,  and  making  quick  trips, 
look  for  a  tree.  If  you  do  not  find  it  by 
"sighting,"  try  a  cro«s-line.  Carry  1»he 
box  to  a  suitable  spot  at  rigtft-angles  to 
your  line,  and  "sight"  as  before;  and  the 
tree  will  be  found  where  the  lines  inter- 
sect. It  is  sometimes  quite  difficult  to  find 
where  the  bees  go  in,  even  after  the  cross- 
line  is  taken,  especially  if  the  timber  is 
thick,  and  the  leaves  are  on  the  trees,  oritf 
clouds  obscure  the  light,  or  if  the  hole  is 
very  high  up,  or  in  thick  shade.  In  such 
cases  choose  a  time  when  there  is  good 
light,  and  move  back  and  forth  in  the 
shade  and  "sighit"  for  flying  bees  between 
your  eye  and  the  strong  sunl%ht  as  seen 
close  by  the  edge  of  a  ^ade. 

I  onutted  one  point  in  order — while 
"finding"  bees  they  may  .sometimes  be 
"called"  by  burning  some  old  com!)  on  a 
heated  stone  or  hot  iron. 

Nkw  RiCHMOXD,  iMlch.,  May  22,  1899. 
EXTRACTING   UXFINISHEB  SECTIONS. 


Hiiw  to  .Manipiilaie  lhe<ii  Four  at  a  Tune,     k 
New    Shop    and    Honey-Hwuse. 


O.  H.  TOWNSEND. 


T  ILW'H  just  finished  extracting  my 
I  unfinished  sections,  nearly  kxk)  in 
number,  and,  as  I  struck  upon  a  very 
convenient  way  of  holding  them,  I  send  a 
setof  the  four  which  I  had  in  use,  to  see  if 
you  remember  of  anything  so  good  for 
the  purpose.  I  don't  remember  of  ever 
having  read  of  awy  contrivance  for  this 
purpose  that  is  anywhere  near  as  good. 
The  contrivance  is  simply  two  slats  of 
wood  held  together  by  strips  of  rubber  at 
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the  ends.  I  expected  that  the  rubbers 
would  break  occasionally,  but  can  say 
that  none  broke  with  me.  The  rubbers 
were  cut  from  the  inner  tube  of  old  bi- 
cycle tires. 

To  use,  get  four  sections  ready  to  ex- 
tract, by  uncapping,  standing  one  above 
another,  to  the  height  of  four  sections. 
Then  take  a  form  in  both  hands,  pulling 
the  sides  or  wood -strips  far  enough  apart 
to  pass  over  the  sections.  Place  the 
lower  ends  on  the  table,  about  %  in.  to 
you  from  the  sections,  passing  the  upper 
ends  from  you  a  little  past  the  middle  of 
the  top  one.  Let  go,  and  then  pass  the 
hands  to  the  bottom,  catching  the  lower 
section  with  the  second  finger  of  each 
hand,  lifting  the  whole  four  sections  up 
enough  to  pass  the  rubber  then  crowd  the 
lower  one  into  the  form.  Now  crowd 
the  four  sections  down  from  the  top, 
which  will  adjust  them  all  right  to  set 
into  the  extractor. 

If  you  have  some  sections  with  comi)  in 
them,  please  try  them  as  above,  and  see 
how  easily  they  can  be  manipulated. 

My  last  extracting,  including  the  sec- 
tions, was  above  550  lbs.  and  I  must  say 
it  A'as  not  so  much  of  a  job  as  I  expected 
before  getting  at  it.  Of  course,  I  had  it 
in  a  warm  room  in  my  shop  w  here  I 
can  govern  the  temperature.  It  was  in 
my  new  .shop  which,  by  the  way,  is  not 
finished  yet;  and  one  which,  if  I  hold  out 
to  see  finished,  I  shall  invite  you  to  see. 
I  hope  to  finish  it  next  spring.  It  is  two 
stories,  with  room  to  store  both  comb  and 
extracted  honey  above  and  planned  for 
tanks  below,  to  receive  the  honey  from 
extractor.  There  is  an  elevator  to  move 
the  cans  of  honey  up  or  down.  I  also 
have  a  steam  boiler  with  melting  and  heat- 
ing appliances  in  the  basement,  but  think 
I  shall  make  the  foundation  in  the  upper 
story. 

Am  wintering  200  colonies  in  the  Hed- 
don  hives,  and  5  in  old  chafif  hives  with 
Gallup  frames. 

Otsego,  Mich.,  Jan.  16,    1899. 


ARR.-VNGEMENT    FOR  H.\NDI,ING    FOUR 
SECTIONS  AT  A  TIME  WHEN 
EXTRACTING  THEM. 
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C()\r.RATLLATI()\S. 


A   B()i|iRi  Contaiiiiima  Hosie  for  Each    of  iis. 


AARON     SXVDER. 

URIENDH.:  I 
-^  desire  to 
congratulate  you 
on  the  good  qual- 
ities of  the  July 
Review.  You 
are  waxing  elo- 
([uent  in  what 
you  say,  on  page 
197,  where  ^-ou 
say  so  many 
nice  things  about 
hasswood.  You  liave  bright  prospects  as 
a  writer,  if  you  will  only  follow  up  that 
business. 

C.  Davenport  gave  some  (juile  good 
ideas  on  selling  honey;  but  if  we  have 
got  to  get  down  and  retail  honey  for  less 
than  six  cents  a  pound,  it  seems  to  me  we 
will  starve  out  after  a  little. 

Dr.  Mason  is  a  wonderfully  good  writer 
— knows  just  how  to  pick  out  and  tell  ali 
the  good  things. 

What  has  become  of  Heddon  ?  I'S  he 
dead,  or  only  sleeping  ? 

I  like  Critic  Taylor  tip-top.  He  seems 
to  be  honest  and  fearless — two  of  the  best 
qualities  known. 

J.  T.  Hariston  thinks  you  have  taken 
advantage  of  him  (  See  page  209).  Good 
for  him. 

Your  "'Catch  the  spirit  of  the  times"  is 
right  up  to  date. 

"Fool-cells"  Kh  :  Hutchey?  Well, 
well,  what  next.  You  must  be  a  curios- 
ity fool  queen  bree<ler.     There  now. 

Doolittle  shoots  off  his  mouth  pretty 
goo<i  about  boiling  foul  broody  honey. 
He  has  a  pretty  good  head  on  him  in 
many  different  ways. 

Now  a  little  about  bass  wood.     I    know 
of  a  .section  of  country   which   has  many 
good      things,      such      as      buckwheat, 
lover,    etc.,    and   a   whole   lot   of   bass- 
wood  that  will,  in  all  probability,  not   be 


cut  down  in  our  time  (  unless  we  live  so 
long  we  will  be  in  some  one's  way);  now, 
why  wouldn't  that  be  an  ideal  location 
for  me,  for  instance — right  in  the  heart  of 
the  best  vState  Uncle  Samuel  owns  ?  What 
do  you  say  ? 

KixcsTox,  X.  Y.,  July  17,  1S99. 

HOXEV    DEW. 

Some    .\rmiiiients    in    Support  of  its    Inseci 
()ri«in. 


.\DRI.A.X   GKT.\Z. 


UROM  time  to 
-'- "  time  articles  on 
the  origin  of  hon- 
e}-  dew  appear  in 
the  bee-papers  of 
this  country,  and, 
perhaps,  also,  in 
other  countries  ; 
yet,  notwithstand- 
ing all  this  discus- 
sion, the  question 
is  still  undecided. 
I'or  the  last  two  hundred  years,  or 
more,  there  have  been  hundreds,  or,  rath- 
er, thousands,  of  men  and  women  who 
have  spent  years  and  years,  many  of  them 
their  whole  lives,  in  the  study  of  plants 
and  animals.  They  have  done  it  as  care- 
fully and  thoroughly  as  it  could  be  done. 
Now,  if  honey  dew  is  really  a  secretion  of 
the  leaves,  it  seems  to  me  that  under  such 
circumstances,  the  fact  would  have  been 
ascertained  beyond  any  possible  doubt 
long  before  now.  Instead  of  that  we  find 
only  a  dozen  or  so  t)ee-keepers  who  have 
merely  seen  the  honey  dew,  and  failed  to 
see  the  insects  that  produced  it,  assert- 
ing boldlv  that  honey  dew  is  a  secretion. 
They  have  never  made  a  full  investiga- 
tion; and  all  that  they  can  say  is  that  they 
saw  the  honey  dew  but  didn't  .see  the  in- 
sects. To  my  knowledge,  not  a  .single  one 
has  even  tried  to  wipe  off  the  honey  dew. 
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and  see  if  more  of  it  would    come  out    of 
the  leaf. 

To  me,  the  above  considerations  are 
almost  an  absolute  proof  that  the  honey 
dew  is  not  a  secretion  from  the   plants. 

But  there  are  other  considerations  If 
we  break  off  or  cut  off  a  grapevine  twig 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  sap  will  ex- 
ude; but  it  will  be  sap,  not  honey  dew, 
the  very  same  identical  sap  that  is  run- 
ning throughout '  the  plant.  The  same 
occurs  with  the  sugar  maple  bored  for 
sugar;  and  under  favorable  circumstances 
the  cut  stalks  of  wheat  or  corn  will  ex- 
ude sap  also,  but  nothing  but  sap. 

To  produce  something  else  than  sap, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  plant  to  have  some 
glands  or  cells  made  especially  for  chang- 
ing sap  into  something  else — honey  dew 
or  nectar,  or  whatever  the  case  may  be. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  flowers.  We 
find  there  the  nectaries,  which  are  glands, 
the  function  of  which  is  to  change  the 
sap  into  nectar,  and  secrete  that  nectar. 
vSimilar  conditions  exist  in  the  animal 
kingdom.  For  instance,  a  cow  has  blood 
throughout  her  body,  but  milk  is  secret- 
ed only  in  the  udder.  If  we  cut  a  cow 
with  a  knife  anywhere  on  the  skin,  blood 
will  come  out,  but  it  will  be  blood;  not 
milk.  And  if  we  cut  or  bruise  a  plant, 
we  will  find  sap,  and  not  honey  dew.  It 
is  as  impo.ssibh.'  for  a  plant  to  secrete  hon- 
ey dew  as  it  is  for  the  skin  of  a  cow  to 
secrete  milk. 

The  manner  in  which  honey  dew  is 
found  does  not  speak  in  favor  of  a  secre- 
tion. There  may  be  a  big  drop  at  the 
end  of  a  leaf,  and  nothing  on  the  three  or 
four  following  leaves.  The  next  one 
may  be  bespattered  all  over.  .Another 
may  have  a  drop  in  the  middle,  etc. 
Now,  if  all  these  leaves  are  made  alike, 
and  if  honey  dew  is  a  secretion,  it  .seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  spread  on  all  the 
leaves  uniformly — on  all  of  them  and 
over  the  whole  surface. 

The  production  of  honey  dew  by  aph- 
ides and  other  insects  is  a  fact;  a  fact 
fully  established;  one  which  cannot  be 
denied,  unless   the   one  denying  it  wi.shes 


to  make  an  ass  of  him.self.  Descriptions 
of  the  aphides,  enlarged  pictures  of  them 
showing  the  tubes  through  which  the 
honey  dew  is  ejected,  can  be  found  in  all 
the  text  books;  and,  with  a  good  magni- 
fying glass,  and  some  hard  common  sense, 
any  one  can  see  these  things  for  himself 
if  he  wishes. 

Somebody  may  ask  where  were  the  in- 
sects he  did  not  see.  Well,  perhaps  at  the 
top  of  some  near  by  tree  that  you  did  not 
investigate.  Perhaps  at  the  top  of  the 
tree  which  you  climbed  and  tore  your 
breeches;  but  you  could  not  reach  the 
end  of  the  branches,  as  the  ends  are  not 
stiong  enough  to  support  the  weight  of  a 
man.  .  The  aphides  are  of  necessity  al- 
ways at  the  top  of  the  trees  or  of  the 
plants.  If  they  were  scattered  all  over, 
the  excretion  of  the  ones  above  would 
daub  and  smother  the  others. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Aug.  2,  1899. 

PLANTING  TREES    FOR  HONEY. 


Our  old    Friend    "Rambler"     ihinks    it     not 

.\hofielher    an    Entirely    Hopeless 

Enterprise. 

J.  H.  M.\RTIN. 

[71)1T()R  Hut- 
^^  chin  son:  The 
fine  illustration 
in  the  July  Re- 
view, .showing  a 
■-])rig  of  Ijasswood 
l)U)om,  and  your 
iirticle  in  relaticni 
thereto,  almost 
makes  me  home- 
sick to  take  a 
stroll  in  a  bass- 
wood  forest,  or  where  basswoods  abound, 
and  as  I  cannot  take  the  stroll  I  am  in- 
clined to  write  you  something  in  rela- 
tion to  tree  planting  and  the  increasing 
of  our  honey  pasturage. 
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When  livinj,^  at  the  old  home  in  Kaslern 
New  York  I  was  in  daily  contact  with 
specimens  of  such  noble  trees  as  the  bass- 
wood,  sujrar  maple  and  elm;  and  the 
drooping  willow  grew  to  perfection  on 
the  old  homestead  farm.  The  public 
highway  ran  through  it  for  a  distance  of 
about  eighty  rods,  and  it  was  once  my  de- 
sire to  make  that  eighty  rods  a  beautiful 
avenue;  and  whenever  opportunity  offer- 
ed I  planted  trees,  both  basswood  and 
maple.  Those  trees  have  now  been  grow- 
ing for  more  than  twentj*  years;  and  I 
have  assurances  from  parties  who  live 
near  them  that  there  is  now  a  fine  ave- 
nue, with  but  few  becs  near  to  gather  the 
honey.  Certainly,  a  score  or  more  of 
basswood  trees  along  the  roadside,  would 
amount  to  but  little  for  the  operations 
of  a  large  apiary,  but  if  farmers  could  be- 
come interested  in  tree  planting  there 
would  be  a  chance  for  more  bee-keeping 
later  on. 

My  ideas  in  relation  to  tree  planting 
had  been  definitely  formulated  and  set- 
tled long  l)efore  I  left  the  East.  There  is 
scarcely  a  farm  in  the  hill  country  of  East- 
ern New  York  and  the  New  England 
States  without  more  or  less  waste  land 
upon  it.  The  steep  and  stony  hillside 
has  been  denuded  of  trees,  what  little 
fertility  the  land  possessed  has  been  ex- 
hausted from  repeated  croppings,  and 
now  it  is  turned  over  to  stones  and  weeds, 
and  called  the  back  pasture.  Upon  this 
same  Vjarren  hillside  the  tree  will  grow, 
and  in  its  thrift  will  draw  moisture  to  the 
surface,  and  perhaps  the  long  forgotten 
spring  will  come  to  life  again. 

I  have  seen  many  hillsides  that  were 
naturally  moist,  or  which  had  a  fringe 
of  springs  upon  their  lower  edges,  made 
as  dry  as  a  bone  from  the  free  use  of  the 
wo<3dman's  axe.  When  the  spring  fails, 
the  little  stream  below  diminishes,  the 
river  a  little  farther  down  becomes  slug- 
gish, sand  bars  appear,  and  navigation 
ceases,  all  a  result  from  the  denuded  hill- 
sides. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  remedy  for 
these  evils  is   very   simple.     Nature   has 


been  thrown  out  of  balance,  and  we  must 
get  it  back.  In  order  to  get  it  back  we 
must  ask  Nature  a  few  questions.  Nature 
saj's  that  the  shade  of  the  tree  is  necessa- 
ry for  the  continuous  flow  of  the  spring; 
and  how  lovingly  the  willow  performs 
her  part;  and  where  the  trout-brook  winds 
its  way  through  the  meadow,  the  clover 
and  the  grasses  grow  with  such  vigor,  and 
intertwine  from  bank  to  bank  if  possible, 
thus  shielding  the  water  from  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  preventing  evaporation. 
Wherever  the  land  is  not  too  valuable, 
these  springs  and  little  streams  can  be 
protected  by  the  planting  of  trees.  The 
willow,  locust,  basswood  and  the  maple 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  bee-keeper  and 
perform  the  work  of  making  shade.  The 
locust  tree  alone  would  make  a  rapid 
growth,  and  in  a  few  years  the  grove  could 
be  trimmed  out  at  a  profit  for  wood  or 
fence  posts.  The  sugar  maple  would 
make  fair  returns  from  its  honey  and 
sugar,  while  the  basswood  would  bear 
thinning  out  within  twenty  years  for  its 
white  lumber.  Going  a  little  further,  is 
there  not  a  benefit  in  the  judicious  plant- 
ing of  trees  even  where  the  land  is  valu- 
able ? 

The  ten  acres  planted  by  Mr.  Root  was 
upon  poor  ground,  but,  according  to  his 
confession,  if  he  had  been  as  enthusiastic 
in  forestry  as  he  is  in  gardening,  the  re- 
sult would  have  been  different  in  spite  of 
the  lack  of  drainage. 

The  basswood  and  the  locust  will  make 
a  good  growth  in  ten  years,  and  produce 
quite  an  amount  of  honey,  and,  as  the 
years  pa.ss,  the  tree  top  acreage  will  in- 
crease. 

The  ])lanting  of  trees  for  the  honey  they 
will  secrete  is  a  matter  of  wide  ap{)lication ; 
and  here  in  California  some  of  our  bee 
men  are  alive  to  its  importance. 

Here  where  so  much  depends  upon  the 
conservation  of  the  water  supply,  the 
government  conies  to  our  aid,  and  has 
set  off  large  tracts  of  our  mountain  lands 
into  government  parks.  Our  large  tim- 
ber grows  upon  these  mountains;  and  but 
for  the  timely  interference  of  the  govern- 
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menl,  the  woodman's  axe  would  leave 
them  as  barren  as  a  desert.  Associations, 
with  men  of  wide  experience  in  forestry, 
are  in  active  operation;  and  when  the 
planting  of  trees  is  in  progress  the  bee 
man  is  remem.-ered  in  the  planting  of 
the  eucalyptus.  The  basswood  will  grow 
in  California,  and  a  judicious  planting  of 
it  in  favored  locations  on  the  mountains 
would  surely  result  in  Vjeiiefit. 

We  hope  the  time  will  come  when  we 
shall  learn  to  cultivate  Nature,  as  seen 
in  the  animal,  the  tree,  the  fountain, 
the  flower  and  the  insect,  and  there 
will  be  harmon\-  between  them  all.  We 
have  much  to  learn,  and  many  questions 
to  ask  of  dame  Nature,  but  she  will  not 
fail  us  if  we  ask  unselfishly  and  listen  pa- 
tiently. 

SHKK.M.\NT()N.  Calif.,  July  24,  1S99. 

ood  things 

Ffom  Other  Journals, 

SEI<ECTED   BY   DR.    .\.    K.  M.\SOX. 


CEI<L.\R   VERSUS    OUT-DOOR    WINTERING. 

In  the  August  ist  Busy  Bee,  Mr. 
Hairston  tells  Mr.  Brown  how  to  prevent 
frost  and  ice  accumulating  under  his  hive 
covers.     He  says: — 

If  he  will  put  on  supers  in  the  fall  and 
spread  a  cloth  over  the  frames  of  the 
brood-nest,  and  pack  the  super  full  of 
nice  clean  hay  or  forest  leaves,  he  will 
not  be  bothered  any  more  with  this 
trouble.  *  *  I  have  good  success  with 
the  eight-frame  standard  depth,  but  one 
as  shallow  as  the  Danzy.  hive  won't  do 
to  winter  on  the   .summer-stand. 

I  wintered  a  three-frame  nucleus  with 
bees  enough  to  cover  one  frame,  by  put- 
ting the  frames  on  one  side  of  the  hive, 
with  division  board,  and  spread  a  cloth 
over  the  frames  and  let  it  extend  tlown 
the  division  board  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hive;  then  ])ut  on  an  empty  super,  and 
finished  fi'.ling  the  hive  and  su])er  with 
nice  clean   hay.      You  can   imagine  my 


glad  surprise  to  find  them  considerably 
stronger  after  the  extreme  cold  winter 
than  when  I  packed  them.  It  was  22 
degrees  below  zero  at  one  time. 

I  don't  winter  my  bees  on  their  sum- 
mer stands,  but  it  is  quite  a  common 
occurrence  to  have  them  come  out  of  the 
cellar  in  the  spring  stronger  in  numbers 
than  when  put  in  winter  quarters  in 
November,  and  that  with  but  little  if  any 
signs  of  disease,  and  I  believe  it  pays 
well  to  winter  in  a  good  cellar.  The 
average  loss  in  weight  last  winter  was  a 
little  less  than  two  pounds  per  month  per 
colony. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  proper  stores 
in  the  right  place,  and  with  the  proper 
winter  protection,  there  need  be  but  lit- 
tle, if  any,  loss  in  wintering. 

BKES      .SOMETIMES     WINTER      WELL     ON 

HONEV-DEW. 

]\Ir.  Hairston  also  says  that  "dampness, 

0  inferior  stores,  such  as  honey-dew  and 
fruit-juice  are  what  cause  winter  losses." 
Now  it  doesn't  seem  possible  that  any, 
or  either,  of  these  were  the  cause  of  the 
large  loss  last  winter,  and  that  bees  do 
frequently  winter  well  on  what  might  be 
called  a  very  poor  grade  of  honey-dew  I 
knovv  to  be  a  fact;  for  I  believe  I  never 
knew  m^'  bees  to  gather  such  a  poor  lot 
of  iionev  (honey-dew)  as  last  season,  so 
very  poor  that  I  didn't  offer  a  pound  for 
sale,  and  my  bees  never  wintered  better 
tliaii  thev  did  last  winter. 

"  S.\S.SING  "  THE   CRITIC. 

Say,  Mr.  Editor,  can't  I  "sasS"  your 
Critic  Taylor  a  little  ?  In  my  article  in 
the  March  Review  I  gave  him  notice  not 
to  "sass"  me  or  there  might  be  trouble. 
A  few  weeks  ago  I  wrote  him  that  I  en- 
joyed his  criticisms,  and,  in  reply,  he 
he  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  fact, 
and  in  a  sort  of  jocose  way  added,  "per- 
haps you  won't  enjoy  them  so  well   when 

1  have  to  pitch  into  you.  Some  don't 
seem  to  enjoy  them;"  and  goes  on  to 
name  a  few,  for  fear,  I  suppose,  that  I 
may  not  have  noticed  it;  but  I  had. 
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ui1':en-TK.\i>.s   versus  ci.ii'PEn  oi'Ki'NS.       where  there  is  not  a  fall  honey  flow.     He 


On  page  209  he  says  Mason  is  "enthusi- 
astic in  praise  of  queen-clipping,  and  cites 
a  host  who  are  with  him.  I  was  once 
with  him,  and  would  be  still  were  it  not 
for  the  queen-trap  which  I  now  prefer 
to  clipping."  lie  then  proceeds  to  give 
his  reasons;  and  among  them  all  1  see  but 
one  that  I  would  consider  of  enough 
value  to  justify  the  outlay  for  traps  if 
they  cost  as  much  as  they  cost  me — 75 
cts.  each.  He  says  "the  presence  of  a 
queen  in  the  trap  will  always  reveal  the 
fact  that  a  swarm  has  issued."  That  is 
the  only  good  reason  I  ever  knew  or 
heard  of  that  makes  the  trap  of  any  value; 
except  as  indicated  below,  and  I'm  not 
sure  but  the  time  employed  in  examin- 
ing the  traps  for  queens  as  he  prefers 
would  be  of  more  value  than  the  time 
spent  watching  for  queens  when  swarms 
issue. 

Mr.  Hairston  says  "I  have  no  use  for 
(jueen-traps.       •'•■  Throw    them  awa}- 

and  clip  your  queens." 

But  there  are  certain  conditions  under 
which  I  believe  the  use  of  a  queen-trap  is 
advisable;  even  if  the  queen  is  clipped. 
I  have  a  few  colonies  upstairs  in  our  barn, 
and  the  entrances  to  the  hives  vary  from 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
when  a  swarm  issues  and  the  queen  falls 
that  flistance  she  is  pretty  sure  to  be  in- 
jured. If  the  bee-keeper  is  so  crowded 
for  room  that  the  hives  can  not  be  put  far 
enough  from  each  other  to  prevent  the 
queen  returning  to  the  wrong  hive  when 
she  comes  out  with  a  swarm,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  have  some  device  to  prevent  the 
queen  leaving  the  hive,  or  to  catch  her 
when  she  does  leave,  an<l  I  know  of  noth- 
ing better  than  an  entrance  guard,  or  a 
(|ueen-trap. 

I'KKSEKVI.vr,  DRONES  FOR     L.\TK    ^'^''-EN- 

R  EAR  I  NO. 

In  the  Progressive  Bee-Keeper  for 
.\ugust  Mr.  Doolittle  tells  how  to  keep 
drones  until  late  in  the  season  for  the 
mating  of  late  raised  f|utens  in    localities 


says : — 

Well,  what  do  I  do?  Just  what  I  did 
j^esterday,  July  21,  which  was  to  go  to 
each  hive  which  had  my  drone-breeding 
queens  in  them  and  take  all  of  the  drone 
brood  there  was  in  their  hives  and  mass 
it  together  in  one  hive,  making  that  hive 
two  or  three  stories  high,  according  to 
the  amount  of  drone  brood  I  found. 
Some  of  this  brood  was  in  the  egg  form, 
and  will  not  be  out  of  the  cells  under 
nearly  a  month,  so  that  these  last 
will  be  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood 
during  the  month  of  September.  Why 
I  am  massing  this  brood  now  is  because 
it  is  at  the  close  of  the  basswood  hon- 
ey harvest,  and  a  few  of  the  colonies 
are  showing  signs  of  persecuting  their 
drones,  from  which  I  know  I  must  take 
care  of  this  drone  brood  if  I  would  pre- 
serve it,  as  the  next  thing  after  driving  out 
the  living  is  to  destroy  all  drones  in  the 
brood  form.  •■'  *  Before  massing  this 
drone  brood  over  the  colony,  which 
should  always  be  a  very  populous  one  in 
worker  bees,  the  queen  is  taken  awaj-, 
as  only  queenless  colonies  will  keep 
drones  after  the  honey  flow  is  over.  This 
colony  is  now  allowed  to  rear  its  own 
•  queen,  and  when  she  gets  to  la^'ing  she 
is  taken  out,  and  the  bees  allowed  to  rear 
another  queen,  and  so  on,  thus  keeping 
them  in  a  queenless  state  nearly  all  the 
time,  otherwise  they  will  kill  off  the 
drones  we  are  trying  to  preserve  as  soon 
as  the  queen  has  been  laying  long  enough 
so  that  many  larviu  have  hatched.  If  by 
being  kept  thus  queenless,  the  colony 
becomes  weak  in  worker  bees,  brood 
should  be  given  from  other  colonies, 
enough  to  keep  them  strong  enough  .so 
they  do  not  become  a  prey  to  robber  bees. 
Such  a  colony  of  drones  requires  lots  of 
honey,  for  each  drone  fills  up  on  honey 
every  time  it  leaves  the  hive  for  a  flight, 
which  is  every  pleasant  day  after  it  be- 
comes of  suitable  age.  There  is  generally 
honey  enough  in  the  combs  containing 
drone  brood  to  last  well  into  the  fall, 
when  it  is  to  our  interest  to  feed  some 
warm  thin  syrup  each  day  at  about  noon, 
when  it  is  warm  and  pleasant,  so  as  to 
insure  a  full  flight  of  these  drones. 
Then,  if  in  addition  to  this,  we  go  some 
cool  cloudy  day,  a  day  not  in  accord  with 
the  pilfering  ideas  of  robber  bees,  and  yet 
not  cold  enough  to  chill  the  bees  handled, 
and  carefullv  look  over  all  of  these  combs 
in  our  drone  colony,  picking  out  and 
killing  every  inferior  looking  drone,  we 
shall  have  something  which  will  give  us 
stock  the  next  year  we  may  well  be  proud 
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of,  for  after  all  other  drones  are  killed  off 
our  queens  do  not  have  any  other  drones 
to  meet  except  those  preserved  in  this 
colony  which,  under  this  system  of  weed- 
ing and  securing  are  the  best  possible  to 
obtain  under  any  light  known  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

CONSIDERING    THE   LOCALITY. 

Some  bee-keepers  have  a  disposition  to 
make  sport  of  the  locality  question,  and 
Mr.  S.  P.  Culley,  in  the  Progressive  Bee- 
Keeper  for  the  present  month,  August, 
says : — 

It  has  been  discussed  and  discussed  up- 
on until  it  seems  to  have  become  a  sort  of 
fad  and  hobby  with  some  writers,  and 
a  by -word  or  joke  with  others.  Still,  in 
spite  of  exaggeration  and  belittlement,  it 
has  a  rank  of  importance  that  should  be 
as  well  and  as  clearly  defined  as  ma}'  be, 
that  its  real  importance  and  bearing  upon 
success  may  be  understood — especially 
by  the  ABC  class. 

Quite  a  number  of  3-ears  ago,  before  so 
much  was  said  about  "locality,"  I  was 
rather  made  sport  of  by  such  noted  men 
as  D.  A.  Jones,  Prof.  Cook  and  T.  F. 
Bingham  at  a  Michigan  State  bee-keep- 
ers' convention  held  at  Flint,  for  simply 
suggesting  that  perhaps  some  things  we 
are  unable  to  account  for  might  be  owing 
to  "locality,"  and  the  splendid  advice 
given  above  by  our  friend  Doolittle,  re- 
garding the  saving  of  drones,  might  nev- 
er have  occurred  to  him  if  he  had  lived  in 
this,  or  in  thousands  of  other  localities, 
for  so  long  as  a  surplus  is  being  gathered 
by  the  bees  they  will  keep,  and  continue 
to  raise  drones. 

It  is  generally  the  case  that  in  this 
locality  the  bees  secure  surplus  almost 
continually  till  frost,  although  but  little 
after  buckwheat,  but  enough  to  keep  up 
brood  rearing  till  the  middle  of  October; 
so  there  is  no  necessity  for  our  being  put 
to  the  trouble  Mr.  Doolittle  is,  in  order  to 
preserve   djones. 

vSta.  B.  Toledo,  O.,  Aug.  11,  1899. 


Notes  From  Foreign 
^^^_.Bee  Journals. 

BY   F.  L.  THOMPSON. 


A    PECULIARITY    OF    YEARLING    QUEENS. 

A  writer  in  Bienen-\'ater,  referred  to  as 
a  practical  bee-keeper,  is  quoted  as  sa\'ing 
in  the  Magyar  Meh,  that  colonies  with 
queens  one  year  old  are  slow  in  develop- 
ment in  spring,  and  onh'  become  popu- 
lous by  the  end  of  June,  as  compared  with 
colonies  having  queens  two  or  three  years 
old.  (If  so,  then  the  adjectives  jo/zw^ and 
prolific  belong  together  only  in  summer. 
Important  if  true.  I  believe  this  is  the 
second  time  I  have  seen  a  hint  to  that 
effect. ) 

INTRODUCING    VIRGIN    QUEENS. 

Virgin  queens  were  successfully  intro- 
duced to  two  laying-worke--colonies  by 
Julius  Strigel  by  dipping  the  queens  in 
water  and  turning  them  loose  in  the  colo- 
nies. He  thinks  this  plan  worth  experi- 
menting with,  as  it  evidently  removes  the 
specific  scent  of  the  queen. 

INTRODUCING  A  QUEEN  TO  A  COLONY 

H.WING  A  DRONE-LAYING  QUEEN 

OR    LAYING  WORKER. 

A  sure  method  of  introducing  a  queen  to 
a  colony  with  a  drone-laying  queen,  or 
having  laying  workers,  even  when  much 
depopulated,  is  claimed  by  a  writer  in  the 
Magyar  Meh.  He  beheads  the  drone 
brood,  then  smokes  the  colony  well,  takes 
a  queen  from  a  normal  colony  and  gives 
her  also  a  few  puffs  of  smoke,  and  lets  her 
run  down  on  the  center  combs.  Often  in 
five  to  ten  minutes  the  bees  are  seen  car- 
rying out  the  defective  queen;  and  in  col- 
onies with  laying  workers  thus  treated  he 
has  observed  one  or  two  bees  ejected  from 
the  entrance,  which  were  presumably  the 
laying  workers. 
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CONTROIXINO     A     OIKKN'S     I-I,IGHT      BV 
CLIPPING      HKR     WINGS. 

Among  the  first  Italian  queens  that  Dr. 
Dzierzon  raised  was  one  that  had  short 
wings,  but  she  was  successfully  mated. 
Another  had  one  long  wing  and  one  short 
one,  and  could  not  fl}-  until  he  clipped 
the  long  one  a  little,  when  she  also  mated. 
Both  flew  with  some  exertion,  and  he  con- 
cludes that  to  clip  the  wings  slighth- 
would  be  a  means  of  having  them  mate 
near  home  to  desirable  drones,  and  sug- 
gests that  the  clipping  be  done  in  a  room, 
and  but  slightly  at  first,  then  the  queen 
allowed  to  fly  to  the  window,  so  that  one 
may  judge  whether  to  clip  her  wings  still 
shorter. 

HUNG.\RI.\N  BEES. 

The  Banater  or  Hungarian  bee,  says 
Baron  Bela  Amboozy,  occupies  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  the  Italian  and 
Carniolan  in  swarming  proclivities,  and 
also  in  brood  rearing,  and  storage  ofhon- 
ey  in  the  brood-chamber.  The  colonies 
do  not  become  weak  in  a  prolonged  flow 
as  Italians  do,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  store  enough  for  the  future.  Its 
only  faults  are  its  inclination  to  rob,  and 
to  fly  for  nectar  in  bad  weather,  when 
numbers  often  perish.  Since  1873  he  has 
shipped  nearly  6ocx)  swarms  and  8500 
queens  to  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope and  America,  and  fitm  Rus.'ia  tcj 
Illinois,  Ohio  and  Kentuck}'  it  has  met 
with  great  favor.  It  is  gray,  with  yellow- 
ish abdominal  rings  and  yellowish  down, 
and  somewhat  slenderer  than  the  Carnio- 
lan, and  it  has  a  direct  flight,  while  that  of 
the  Carniolan  is  waving.  The  be.st  colored 
examples  are  in  southern  Hungary;  those 
from  the  mountainous  regions  are  nmch 
darker. 

K.\ERNTNKR  BEi:S   SOI.I)  .\S  C.\RNIOI,.\NS. 

Dealers  in  Carniolan  bees,  says  Wilhelm 
Hild.  buy  many  colonies  in  the  Gail  val- 
ley, Kaernten,  and  take  them  to  Carniola 
whence  they  are  shipped  as  Carniolans,so 
that  the    Kaerntner   bees  reallv    deserve 


the  world-wide  reputation  that  the  Carni- 
olans  have,  instead  of  the  bees  in  Carniola. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  INSECTS  IN  EERTII^IZING 
BI^OSSOMS. 

In  seven  localities  in  Austria  last  year 
experiments  on  the  fertilizing  of  fruit- 
blossoms  were  conducted  according  to  a 
concerted  plan  on  a  variety  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  choosing  those  that  had  not  borne 
much  the  preceding  year.  In  one  locality 
apple-blossoms  covered  from  insects 
bloomed  one  to  three  days  longer,  than 
uncovered  ones;  pear-l)lossoms  four  to  five 
diys  longer;  and  plum-blossoms  four  to 
six  da3^s.  No  fruit  set  on  the  covered  ap- 
ple-boughs; and  less  on  the  covered  pear 
and  plum-boughs  than  on  the  uncovered 
ones;  much  of  which  fell  oflF prematurely. 
In  another  locality  the  experiment  was 
tried  on  an  almond  tree,  a  pear  and  a  cher- 
ry, which  bore  fruit  in  abundance  on  the 
uncovered  branches.  All  the  covered 
l)lossoms  remained  in  bloom  longer,  but 
none  developed  except  one  of  the  almond 
blossoms,  apparently  because  it  rubbed 
against  the  covering,  and  this  withered 
without  a  kernel.  In  the  third  locality, 
two  covered  apple  boughs  bloomed  three 
days  longer  than  the  others,  and  no  fruit 
developed,  while  the  uncovered  branches 
bore  in  abundance.  In  the  other  four 
localities  the  experiments  and  results 
were  so  similar  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
mention  them  particularly.  The  whole 
forms  a  convincing  proof  that  insect  aid 
is  necessary  to  the  fruit  indu.stry. 

WHAT  TO  DO  WHEN  A  REL.A.PSE  IS  THREAT- 
ENED  EROM  .\   BEE    STING. 

A  person  of  a  weak  constitution,  visit- 
ing a  bee-keeper,  was  so  affected,  for  a 
short  time,  by  a  sting  on  the  ear  as  to  seem 
about  to  die.  Commenting,  Dr.  Ritterin 
such  cases  advises  a  horizontal  position, 
immediate  loosening  of  the  collar,  belt, 
etc.,  opening  a  window  if  in  a  room,  and 
energetic  spraying  of  the  face  (but  not 
the  eyes, )  breast,  and  abdomen  with  cold 
water;  not  hesitating  to  dash  a  glassful 
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upon  the  latter  two,  together  with  a  vig- 
orous beating  of  the  face  and  "breast  with 
a  cold  moist  cloth,  with  quick,  short 
sharp  blows.  This  excites  the  activity  of 
the  heart;  and  when  that  is  done  the 
most  is  accomplished.  But  if  this  is  in- 
effectual, then  artificial  breathing  should 
be  resorted  to,  by  grasping  the  lower  part 
of  the  breast  with  both  hands,  quickly 
compressing  the  ribs,  and  as  quickly  re- 
leasing them,  continuing  until  the  patient 
breathes  regularly.  Rhythmical  raising 
of  the  arms  and  quickly  lowering  them 
also  helps,  but  this  needs  some  skill. 

THK    DICKEL       THEORY — THK      WORKERS 
DETERMINIEG    THE    SEX. 

As  Mr.  L.  Stachelliausen,in  the  Decem- 
ber Southland  Queen,  has  already  sum- 
marized the  chief  points  involved  in  the 
discussion  of  the  Dickel  theory,  I  will 
only  say  here  that  editor  Dickel,  of  the 
Noerdliche  Bienenzeitung,  said  at  the 
Salzburg  convention  that  he  has  transfer- 
red eggs  by  a  pin  with  a  bent  point  from 
drone-cells  into  worker-cells,  and  given 
these  to  a  colony  made  queenless  three 
or  four  days,  and  that  both  workers  and 
queens  developed  from  these  eggs;  also 
that  when  young  drone  larvte  are  moved 
and  worker  larvtt  put  in  their  places,  and 
these  given  to  a  colony  made  queeidess 
three  or  four  da}s,  that  workers,  queens, 
and  drones  will  be  raised  from  these  larvLt. 
On  these  experiments  and  other  consider- 
ations he  builds  his  own  theory  that  every 
egg  is  fertilized,  and  that  the  workers 
determine  its  sex  at  will  by  special  secre- 
tions. 

HONEY  FOR   THE   COMPEEXION. 

Herr  Maurus  says  that  Roumanian  girls 
often  mix  honey  with  water  for  washing 
face  and  hands,  and  affirm  that  it  produ- 
ces a  very  fine  complexion. 

Montrose,  Colo. ,  Aug.  22,  1S99. 


Department  of 

riticism 

CONDUCTED   BY   R.  L.  TAYEOR. 


The  best  critics  are  they 
Who,  with  what  they  gaiu.say. 
Offer  another  and  better  way. 


THE  VIT.\EITY   OF    FOUE    BROOD    GERMS. 

HOW     THE      PROBLEM      NOW 

STANDS. 

The  problem  as  to  the  amount  of  heat 
necessar}'  to  render  honey  infected  with 
fotil  brood  safe  for  feeding  to  bees  is  pro- 
voking some  attention,  as  it  ought,  both 
from  a  practical  and  a  scientific  point  of 
view.  It  will  be  remembered  that  editor 
Root  of  Gleanings  recently  gave  up  his 
opinion  that  "a  few  minutes"  at  the  boil- 
ing point  rendered  such  honey  innocuous 
to  bees,  and  went  to  the  other  extreme, 
now  holding  that  two  and  a  half  or  three 
hours'  boiling  is  necessary  to  render  it 
safe  as  food  for  bees.  He  appears  not  to 
have  noticed  that  an  experiment  has  been 
made  by  F.  C.  Harrison,  B.  S.  A.,  Bacte- 
riologist, Ont.  Agricultural  College, 
which  appears  to  sustain  him  in  his  later 
opinion.  Mr.  Harrison  prepared  test 
ttibes in  three  different  waj's,  viz.,  with 
dry  spores,  spores  in  honey,  and  spores 
in  water.  These  tubes  were  then  sus- 
pended in  boiling  hone}'  which  reach- 
ed the  temperature  of  113°,  C,  to 
116°,  C,  which  is  equivalent  to  about 
235°  to  240°  F.  Every  fifteen  minutes 
spores  were  removed  from  the  tubes  and 
put  in  nutrient  media  kept  at  the  proper 
temperature  for  promoting  growth,  with 
the  result  that  growth  was  obtained  from 
spores  from  each  preparation  after  2  hours 
and  15  minutes  boiling,  and  from  two  of 
the  preparations  after  2  hours  and  30  min- 
utes boiling.  I  say  this  experiment  ap- 
pears to  sustain  editor  Root  in  his  present 
opinion,  but  there  is  another  side,  for  even 
scientists  must  reckon  with   practical  af- 
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fairs.  It  may  he  that  the  conditions  nn- 
(ler  which  the  spores  were  placed  in  the 
nutrient  media  were  much  more  favorable 
to  their  growth  than  are  any  set  ol  con- 
ditions in  which  they  could  find  them- 
selves in  the  course  of  nature.  Practical 
experience,  at  least,  seems  to  sustain  this 
view.  Doolittle  related  recently  how  his 
bees  once  happened  to  test  the  point 
pretty  thoroughly.  He  had  a  quantity  of 
honey  affected  with  foiU  lirood  and  de- 
siring to  prepare  it  for  feeding  to  the 
bees  he  placed  it  over  the  fire,  and  when 
it  was  near  the  boiling  point  something 
called  him  away,  with  the  usual  residt 
that  the  honey  forthwith  boiled  up  and 
ran  over  upon  the  floor.  A  combination 
of  circumstances  prevented  his  gather- 
ing it  up  until  his  bees  undertook  the 
job,  when  he  found  it  convenient  to  let 
them  finish  it.  The  bees  of  his  entire 
apiary  joined  in  the  work,  and  yet  with- 
out a  single  colony  contracting  foul  brood. 
Mr.  McEvo)-,  inspector  of  apiaries  for 
Ontario,  has  also  had  large  practical  ex- 
perience, and  he  holds  that  such  honey 
is  safe  to  feed  to  bees  if  just  made  to  boil 
sharply.  In  my  own  experience  I  have 
fed  a  good  deal  of  such  honey  to  bees 
after  boiling,  making  it  my  aim  to  boil  it 
fifteen  minutes,  without  finding  in  a  sin- 
gle case  any  indication  of  foul  brood  as  a 
result.  I  am  strengthened  in  my  opinion 
that  such  boiling  renders  honey  safe  to 
feed  bees  by  the  results  of  an  experiment 
I  made  during  the  present  season  in  feed- 
ing foul  broody  honey  which  was  never 
boiled  at  all.  The  experiment  was  this: 
I  procured  some  combs  containing  some 
honey  and  much  brood  dead  of  foul 
brood.  These  combs  I  placed  in  a  solar 
wax-extractor  where  they  remained  un- 
til both  the  wax  an<l  honey  were  pretty 
thoroughly  extracted.  The  temperature 
in  this  extractor  sometimes  reaches  180° 
l".,but  I  believe  I  never  found  it  to  go 
higher  than  that,  .\tter  the  honey  was 
ready,  just  at  the  close  of  the  basswood 
x;ason  when  no  nectar  was  coming  in 
from  the  fields,  I  took  a  virgin  queen  with 
two  or  three  pints  of  bees  and   put   them 


on  frames  with  starters  and  gave  them 
the  hone}'  just  mentioned,  amounting  to 
one  or  two  quarts.  The  bees  took  the 
honey  readily,  and  built  comb  amounting 
to  more  than  a  square  foot,  in  all,  storing 
therein  a  considerable  portion  of  the  hon- 
ey. In  due  time  brood  appeared  and  I 
looked  carefully  for  signs  of  foul  brood, 
expecting,  naturally,  to  find  them,  but  as 
yet  I  have  not  done  so;  at  least,  I  have 
not  according  to  the  accepted  canon  on 
that  point.  There  has  been,  indeed, 
some  dead  brood;  but  none  of  it  has  been 
found  viscid,  and  the  bees  have  removed 
it  all  without  difficulty.  There  thus  ap- 
pears, so  far,  a  considerable  interval  be- 
tween practical  results  and  the  scientist's 
results.  It  remains  for  future  investiga- 
tions to  explain  and  harmonize  these  ap- 
parent differences. 

.\T  WHAT  .\GE  MAY  OUEENS  M.\TE  ? 

A  questioner  (American  Bee  Journal, 
470)  is  troubled  because  his  queens  take 
so  much  more  time  to  mate  than  is  al- 
lowed by  the  authorites.  In  reply  Dr. 
Miller  quotes  Huber  as  placing  the  limits 
of  possible  fertilization  at  21  days  from 
the  time  the  queen  emerged  from  the 
cell.  At  one  time  I  gave  a  virgin  queen, 
which  I  had  preserved  in  a  large  cage  for 
about  four  weeks,  the  time  not  varying 
more  than  a  day  or  two  either  wa}'  from 
that,  to  a  queenless  colon\-,  and  she, 
nevertheless,  was  fertilized  and  began  lay- 
ing very  soon.  During  the  present  sea- 
son an  unusual  case  came  under  my  ob- 
servation. A  colony  which  cast  a  prime 
swarm  toward  the  last  of  June  afterwards 
cast  two  or  three  after-swarms,  the  last 
one  issuing  on  the  2nd  of  July.  All  of 
the  swarms  w;re  returned,  minus  their 
queens.  On  the  21st  of  August  the 
first  eggs  were  discovered,  the  oldest  of 
which  were  just  beginning  to  hatch,  so 
that  the  queen  could  not  have  begun  to 
lay  before  the  i6th  of  .\ugust — forty-five 
days  after  the  time  when  she  probably 
emerged  from  her  cell.  This  would  per- 
haps not  appear  so  strange  had  there  been 
an   entire   dearth   of   honey   during   the 
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time,  but  the  contrary  was  the  fact,  for 
at  least  a  month  sufficient  nectar  was 
coming  in  to  keep  brood-rearing  flourish- 
ing. 

RE-HASHING. 

The   doctor  is  persistent.       I    think   1 
may  say,   without  exaggeration,  that    he 
has  recently  discussed  in  a  dozen   differ- 
ent  articles    and    items   the    quality    of 
queens  reared  by   colonies   in    a   natural 
way   on    the     removal    of   the     existing 
queen.     Now  he  is  entering  upon  a   simi- 
lar   campaign     against    the    opinion    of 
Doolittle      that     the     color      of     Italian 
bees     is    not    properly      called    yellow. 
Several  other  evidences  of  the  same  trait 
might  be   mentioned.       Persistence  is   a 
good  thing  if  thereby  some  new  fact  or 
argument  is  brought  to  light. 
CRITICISM. 
F.   Iv.  Thompson,    in    the    Progressive 
Bfe-Keeper,    for    August,     makes    some 
sharp  "comments"   on   the   teachings  of 
sundry  editors  and  leading  lights.      They 
are    very    readable,    and    are    well   cal- 
culated to   bring    out   the   truth,    but   it 
would  be  well  for  brother  Thompson    to 
have  a  care  to  the  character  of  his  langu- 
age, otherwise  some   one's  feelings   may 
be  hurt.     He  should  give  more   attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  bi'otherly 
love.     Of  course,  truth  is  a  good  thing  to 
get,  if  it  can  be  done  without  disturbing 
anyone's  complacency,  but  the  main  thing 
is   to   avoid  wounding  the  self-esteem  of 
prominent  writers.     The  editor  of  Glean- 
ings, 6i8,    says    "some   bee-keepers    are, 
unfortunately,  sour — soured  on  particular 
people  who  for   some   slight   cause   have 
gained  the  ill-will  of  that   person.      This 
thought  came  to  me  after  reading  a  com- 
munication       The  writer 

of  said  article — a  chronic  pessimist — seems 
to  be  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  say 
some  mean  thing  of  some  one  person," 
etc.  I  am  at  a  loss  now  whether  it  was 
Mr.  Thompson  or  Dr.  Miller  the  editor 
had  in  view  in  this  item. 

FOUL  SMOKERS. 

In   the  article   just    referred     to    Mr. 
Thompson  is  inclined  to  ridicule   the   ad- 


vice to  clean  the  smoker,  which  Dr.  Mil- 
ler gives  an  inquirer  who  complains  that 
his  smoker  drops  inky-looking  stuff,  say- 
ing that  he  (Thompson),  having  just 
cleaned  his  smoker,  went  out  and  tried  it, 
and  that  it  dripped  that  black  stuff  more 
copiously  than  he  ever  knew  it  to  do  be- 
fore. This  locality  is  like  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's— cleaning  the  smoker  is  no  remedy 
here.  The  cause  of  the  dripping  is  the 
use  of  fuel  not  thoroughly  dry.  I'uel,  if 
pieces  of  wood,  should  be  kept  under 
cover  for  two  or  three  years  in  a  dry 
place;  and  even  then  it  may  be  improved, 
when  prepared  for  the  smoker,  b\-  being 
kept  for  a  few  days  in  the  hot  summer 
sun,  care  being  used  to  protect  it  from 
dew  and  rain.  If  the  supply  must  be  re- 
plenished quickly,  thorough  toasting 
in  an  oven  is  the  best  way 

REMOVING     HONEY     WITHOUT     HEE- 
ESCAPES. 

F.  A.  Snell  makes  this  broad  as.sertion 
'  Before  the  invention  of  the  bee-escape 
there  was  no  wa}'  to  take  off  honey  with- 
out demoralizing  the  bees,  unless  one 
waited  until  cool  weather. "  This,  if  true, 
would  be  deplorable,  but  I  have  not 
found  it  to  be  true.  If  all  unnecessary 
handling  of  bees  during  times  of  a  dearth 
of  nectar  is  avoided,  all  necessary  hand- 
ling with  judicious  management  may  be 
done  without  educating  the  bees  up  to 
the  point  of  making  annoying  attempts 
at  robbing.  Rapidity  is  the  key.  Two 
do  the  work  much  more  advantageously 
than  one.  One  loosens  the  cover  and  the 
case,  and  raises  the  case,  turning  it  up  in 
a  convenient  position  for  brushing  the 
bees  off  its  lower  side.  The  other  re- 
moves the  cover,  sends  a  few  puffs  of 
smoke  into  the  top  of  the  case,  and  with 
a  large  quill,  or  other  brush,  by  two  or 
three  passes  removes  the  bees  from  its 
bottom,  when  it  is  turned  up.  The  cases 
must  not  be  exposed  for  a  minute.  They 
maybe  removed  at  once  to  the  honey 
house  where  the  remaining  bees  may  es- 
cape through  the  windows;  or  they  may, 
for   the    time,    be  piled  securely   in   the 
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\-ar(l,  when  an  escajx.'  may  be  used  to  free 
the  lioney  of  the  bees  that  are  left,  or  the 
bees  may  be  easily  secured  by  setting  a 
hive  of  combs,  one  of  which  contains 
someyounj;  brood,  on  top  of  the  pile  of 
cases.  The  work  should  not  only  be 
done  rapidly  but  it  should  be  cut  short 
quickly  on  the  first  indication  of  undue 
excitement  on  the  part  of  the  bees,  and 
a  few  hours'  rest  given  them.  Some  days, 
and  some  parts  of  the  day,  are  better  than 
others  for  this  work.  As  a  rule,  a  bee- 
e.scape  is  a  nuisance. 

L.\PKKR,  Mich.,  Autf.  30,  1899. 


EDITORIAL 

fferings. 


Chicago  is  where  will  be  held  the  next 
meeting  of  the  United  Bee-Keepers'  A.s- 
sociation. 

The  Review  is  late  this  month  on  ac- 
count of  my  absence  attending  the  Phila- 
delphia convention  ami  stopping  on  niv 
way  home  to  make  a  visit  at  Medina, 
Ohio. 


Eugene  Secor'.s  essay  at  the  Phila- 
delphia convention  was  all  in  rhyme. 
It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  we  have  both 
a  poetand  comp<).ser  of  nmsic  (Dr.  IVIil- 
ler )  in  our  ranks. 


Gr..\s.s  is  the  proper  material  for  pack- 
ages holding  one  pound  or  less  of  honej'. 
For  more  than  a  pound  tin  is  better. 
This  is  the  experience  of  Mr.  Selser  of 
Philadelphia. 


The  Oei-icers  elected  at  the  Philadel- 
phia convention  were  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent, E.  R.  Root.  Medina,  Ohio;  Vice- 
President,  G.  M.  Doolittle,  Borodino,  N. 
v.;  Secretary,  Dr.  A.  B.  Mason,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 


CoNTROMNC  PRICK.S  was  the  gist  of  a 
paper  by  P.  H.  Elwood  read  at  the  Phila- 
delphia convention.  He  thought  that 
there  was  no  insurmountable  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  producers  and  dealers  consult- 
ing and  agreeing  upon  a  scale  of  prices 
based  upon  the  cost  of  production. 


Extracted  Honey,  said  O.  O.  Pop- 
pleton,  at  the  Philadelphia  convention, 
ought  to  stand  at  least  24  hours  after  ex- 
tracting, and  then  be  drawn  oflF  from  the 
bottom  of  the  receptacle,  leaving  what 
wasatthetop  undisturbed — that  is,  the 
top  is  not  to  be  bottled  up,  as  it  is  the 
thinnest  of  the  lot. 

M.\NUFACTURER.S  use  more  honev  than 
is  used  on  the  table;  if  Mr.  Selser  of 
Philadelphia  is  correct  in  his  views.  He 
is  in  close  touch  with  the  Eastern  mark- 
ets, and  has  great  opportunities  for  ob- 
servations in  this  line.  He  said  that  one 
baking  firm,  of  Reading,  Penn.,  used 
twelve  carloads  of  honey  last  year. 

Rapid  Extracting  was  done  by  W. 
L.  Coggshall  and  Harry  L.  Howe  of  York 
State,  when  they  and  a  boy  extracted 
1,400  pounds  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 
Before  this,  these  two  men,  unassisted, 
had  extracted  900  pounds  in  one  hour. 
This  does  not  mean  simply  extracting  the 
lioney  from  the  combs,  but  includes  the 
taking  of  the  combs  from  the  hives  as 
well. 

The  Decorations  in  Philadelphia 
during  the  meeting  of  the  G.  A.  R.  were 
fine.  In  the  business  portions  the  fronts 
of  the  buildings  resembled  great  walls  of 
waving  banners.  At  night  the  electrical 
displays  were  very  beautiful.  I  noticed 
one  large  banner  made  of  colored  lights 
in  which  the  current  was  shut  off  in  suc- 
cession, beginning  at  one  end,  and  it  gave 
the  flag  something  of  the  appearance  of 
waving  in  the  breeze. 
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SMOKING  BEES  OUT  OF  SUPERS. 

W.  L.  Coggshall  told  at  the  Philadel- 
phia convention  how  he  smoked  bees 
out  of  supers  or  upper  stories  very  quick- 
ly. His  upper  stories  are  covered  with 
oil  cloth.  This  oil  cloth  is  raised  at  one 
corner,  and,  as  the  smoke  is  puffed  in, 
this  oil  cloth  is  given  a  sort  of  up  and 
down  flopping  movement  which  causes  a 
draft  or  suction  down  into  the  hive  that 
very  quickly  draws  the  smoke  down 
among  the  V)ees  and  causes  them  to  hus- 
tle. 

Shade  for  hives  is  considered  a  source 
of  profit  by  the  Wilson  Bros.,  of  the  Kick- 
apoo  Valley,  Wisconsin.  For  two  years 
they  have  been  making  observations  on 
this  point,  and  they  think  that  shade  in- 
creases the  surplus  about  one-fifth. 
Their  idea  is  that  the  intense  heat  upon 
the  walls  of  a  single-walled  hive  drives 
the  bees  from  the  hive  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent upon  hot  days.  Herbert  Clute,  of 
Greenwood,  Wisconsin,  told  me  that  he 
secured  more  honey  from  colonies  in 
chaff  hives  than  from  those  in  sin- 
gle-walled hives.  I  related  these  views 
to  C.  A.  Hatch  of  Richland  Center,  Wis- 
consin, and  he  took  opposite  views.  The 
Wilsons  prefer  trees  for  shade.  Box 
elders  grow  quickly  and  make  a  nice 
tree. 

REVERSING  COMBS  QUICKLY. 

A  reversible  extractor  was  not  used  in 
the  rapid  work  done  by  Messrs.  Coggshall 
and  How-e,  as  mentioned  in  another  place, 
but  they  have  a  rapid  method  of  rever- 
sing the  combs.  There  are  two  combs 
in  each  basket,  with  a  sheet  of  tin  be- 
tween them.  The  honey  from  the  inner 
comb  is  thrown  against  the  tin  and  runs 
down  just  the  same  as  though  it  had  been 
thrown  against  the  inside  of  the  extract- 
ing can.  To  reverse  the  combs,  a  comb 
in  the  basket  farthest  away  is  grasped 
with  the  left  hand,  and  one  in  the  near- 
est basket  by  the  right  hand,   then  they 


are  lifted  up  and  quickly  exchanged  with- 
out any  turning  about.  The  comb  from 
the  far  basket  is  put  down  in  the  near 
basket,  and  vice  versa.  This  obviates  any 
turning  around  of  the  combs,  and  two  are 
moved  at  the  same  time.  Coggshall  pre- 
fers to  have  shallow  combs  go  into  the 
basket  the  same  way  as  they  hang  in  the 
hive,  as  they  can  be  leversed  with  less 
motion. 


k;iu«^^v»  »»u" 


THE    CONVENTION   AN    HONORED    GUEST. 

Right  royally  were  we  entertained  at 
Philadelphia.  Incoming  members  were 
met  at  the  train,  when  it  was  known 
what  train  they  were  coming  on,  even  if 
the  train  was  three  or  fou*-  hours  late  at 
night.  Places  were  ready  and  waiting 
for  them.  Many  were  taken  to  the  homes 
of  bee-keepers.  Bro.  Selser  took  some 
eight  or  ten  home  with  him  every  night. 
A  good  hall  was  hired  and  paid  for.  By 
the  way,  this  room  was  centrally  located, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  awaj'  from 
the  noise;  being  in  the  back  part  of  a 
building, shut  away  from  the  rattle  of  the 
street.  It  was  tastily  decorated  with 
bunting,  plants  and  flowers.  Mr.  Hah- 
man,  the  Secretary  of  the  local  societj', 
is  a  florist,  and  I  suspect  that  this  accounts 
for  the  fine  decorations  iji  that  line.  Fine 
music  was  also  furnished  free  of  charge. 
Neither  time,  labor  nor  expen.se  was 
spared  in  piling  up  comforts  and  pleas- 
ures for  the  visiting  bee-keepers.  Three 
cheers  for  the  Philadelphia  boys? 


•■«M«^H«'»^«^i^ 


BOILING     FOUL   BROOD  GERM.S. 

In  this  issue  of  the  Review  Mr.  Taylor 
calls  the  attention  to  the  experiments  of 
Prof.  Harrison  of  the  Ontario  Agricultu- 
ral College  in  boiling  the  germs  of  foul 
brood.  According  to  these  experiments 
the  germs  will  grow  even  after  two  hours' 
boiling.  In  this  connection  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  Harry  Howe,  who  has 
been  taking  a  course  in  bacteriology  at 
Cornell  University,  reported  at  the  Phila- 
delphia convention  that  he  had  prepared 
cultures  of  foul  brood   in   almost   every 
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conceivable  manner,  and  boiled  them 
under  difTerenl  conditions,  and  in  no  case 
had  he  succeeded  in  i;ettin}<  any  growth 
from  a  culture  that  had  been  boiled  fifteen 
minutes.  "When  doctors  disagree,  who 
shall  decide  ?"  It  appears  to  n\e  that 
some  factor  in  this  problem  has  evaded 
us.  Mr.  Whitcomb  called  attention  to 
the  influence  of  altitude  in  this  matter, 
which  is,  of  course,  an  important  factor, 
but  not,  I  think,  the  one  that  is  mislead- 
ing us. 


THK  PROSKCrXIOX  OF  ADULTERATOKS. 
The  United  States  Bee-Keepers'  I'nion 
has  been  trying  its  hand  at  the  prosecu- 
ting of  adulterators  of  honev  in  Chicago. 
It  has  lost  its  first  suit  through  what  seems 
like  the  unfairness  of  the  justice  before 
whom  the  suit  was  brought — he  taking 
advantage  of  a  technicality.  The  law 
says  that  the  seller  of  adulterated  pro- 
ducts must  u.se  reasonable  diligence  in 
striving  to  know  if  the  goods  that  he  sells 
are  pure.  It  seems  that  this  man  did 
not  use  any  diligence,  or  make  any  effort 
to  detennine  whether  the  honey  that  he 
sold  was  pure  or  not,  yet,  his  plea  of  ig- 
norance cleared  him;  the  justice  ruling 
that  the  mixer  was  to  blame  instead  of 
the  dealer.  This  suit,  however,  has  not 
been  without  its  moral  influence;  as  some 
of  the  dealers  and  manufacturers  in  Chi- 
cago are  now  taking  pains  to  have  their 
mixtures  properly  labeled. 


tf^p^r***'*^ 


bj:k-kki;i'Kk's  kxch.\nce.s. 
In  his  paper  at  the  Philadelphia  con- 
vention, C.  A.  Hatch  of  Richland  Center, 
Wisconsin,  took  the  ground  that  Ex- 
changes fail  because  they  attempt  too 
much.  He  would  advise  nominal  fees 
and  very  few  rules.  The  best  Exchange 
to  which  he  ever  belonged  had  no  con- 
stitution and  no  formally  elected  officers. 
It  consisted  of  simply  half  a  dozen  neigh- 
bors who  clubbed  together  to  do  their 
buying  and  selling.  J.  Webster  Johnson, 
of  Tempe,  Arizona,  took  much  the  same 


grounds.  He  said  that  an  ICxchange  us- 
ually has  too  man}-  objects.  It  is  better 
to  start  with  only  two  objects,  viz.,  that 
of  buying  cans  and  selling  honey.  I  sup- 
pose that  where  Mr.  Johnson  lives  the 
production  of  extracted  honey  is  greater 
than  that  of  comb  honey.  In  other  lo- 
calities the  buying  of  sections  might  be 
put  in  place  of  buying  cans.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  word  "supplies"  might  be 
put  in  place  of  the  word  "cans"  that  Mr. 
Johnson  uses. 


»^»^»»»»^««» 


HoNEV  ought  not  to  be  classed  by  us 
as  a  luxury,  said  Mi.  E.  T.  Abbott  at  the 
Philadelphia  convention;  its  use  should 
be  urged  as  a  necessity.  Dr.  Miller  dif- 
fered—thought people  liked  to  think  that 
they  were  getting  a  luxury  cheaply.  As 
a  rule,  I  think  that  people  buy  honey  be- 
cause they  want  it,  and  that  they  care 
very  little  whether  it  is  called  a  luxury  or 
a  necessity.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
some  people  would  buy  it  who  do  not  now 
use  it,  if  they  could  be  convinced  of  its 
healthfulness — they  might  then  look  up- 
on it  as  a  necessity.  To  accomplish  this 
is  the  work  of  honev  leaflets. 


•m^)i''m>^'^f^^ 


AMOUNT  OF  HONEY  PRODUCED  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 
vSome  two  or  three  years  ago  E.  R. 
Root  attempted  to  form  .something  of  an 
idea  how  much  honey  is  jiroduced  in  this 
country  by  asking  each  manufacturer  of 
sections  to  tell  how  many  sections  he  had 
made.  Thinking  that  some  advertising 
scheme  was  on  foot,  in  which  belittling 
comparisons  would  be  drawn,  one  or  two 
firms  declined  to  give  the  number  of  sec- 
tions they  had  made.  Later,  when  they 
fuUv  understood  the  matter,  they  furnish- 
ed the  figures.  The  average  number  of 
.sections  used  each  year,  for  the  last  three 
years,  is  somewhere  between  50,000,000 
and  60,000,000.  It  is  thought  that  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  number  of  pounds  of  hon- 
ey stored  in  them  would  be  at  least 
5o,oofj,ooo  pounds  each  year.  Consider- 
ing that  extracted  honey  is  produced 
almost    exclusively   in  the  South,  it    is 
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thought  fair  to  assume  that  twice  as  man\' 
pounds  of  extracted  as  of  comb  honey  are 
produced.  This  would  make  the  number 
of  pounds  of  extracted  honey  100,000,000 
in  round  numbers.  CalHng  this  worth  five 
cents  a  lb.,  it  would  be  worth  $5,000,000, 
and  the  comb  honey  at  ten  cents  a  pound 
would  be  worth  a  like  sum;  making  the 
annual  honey  crop  of  this  country  worth 
$10,000,000. 


«^*^«^^rf»*»*^ 


AM.A.LGAMAT10N. 
During  the  last  three  years,  or  more, 
there  have  been  several  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts at  uniting  the  National  bee-keep- 
ers' Union  and  the  United  States  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association,  but  it  now  seems 
that  there  are  bright  prospects  for  its  ac- 
complishment. There  has  been,  of  late, 
considerable  correspondence  between  Dr. 
Mason  and  Mr.  T.  G.  Newman,  looking 
to  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  societies, 
and  at  the  Philadelphia  convention 
changes  in  the  constitution  were  recom- 
mended, which,  if  adopted  at  the  next 
annual  vote  of  the  two  societies,  will 
unite  them. 


i^rfn^mrf**^** 


IM'RI-:  FOOD  LAWS. 
Many  people  suppose  that  Congress 
can  pa.ss  a  law  prohibiting  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  adulterated  articles  in  the 
United  States.  This  cannot  be  done.  It 
can  make  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
adulterated  articles  in  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia and  in  the  Territories,  but  not  in 
the  States.  The  most  that  it  can  do  in 
this  direction  is  to  prohibit  the  shipping 
of  adulterated  goods  from  one  State  to 
another.  Each  State  can  regulate  this 
matter  to  suit  itself,  but  National  pure, 
food  laws  have  only  to  do  with  Inter- 
state commerce.  Such  a  bill  has  been  in- 
troduced and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
It  is  known  as  the  Brosius  bill.  I\Ir. 
Pvmerson  T.  Abbott  explained  all  tliis  at 
the  Philadelphia  convention.  He  also 
said  that  we  as  bee-keepers  ought  not  to 
ask  for  the   passage   of  a  pure  food   law 


simply  to  protect  us  in  selling  our  honey. 
No  class  ought  to  ask  for  special  legisla- 
tion to  protect  their  business.  The  sel- 
ling of  adulterated  foods  ought  to  be  pro- 
hibited simply  because  it  is  an  injustice 
to  the  consumer.  Many  articles  of  food 
that  are  adulterated  are  not  injurious  to 
health,  but  it  is  a  fraud  to  sell  them  for 
what  they  are  not.  All  mixtures  ought 
to  be  labeled  showing  exactly  what  they 
are;  then  if  a  purchaser  wishes  to  buy 
them,  no  wrong  is  done. 


ii»»^*jf«^^^^» 


OUOTATIOXS    AND  COMMI.SSION.S. 

In  the  discussion  at  the  Philadelphia 
convention  of  commission  men  and  their 
methods,  as  mentioned  in  another  place, 
there  was  one  other  point  to  which  I  must 
call  attention,  and  that  is  the  misunder- 
standings in  regard  to  the  quotations  giv- 
en. It  transpired  in  the  discussion  that 
some  supposed  that  the  figures  given  were 
those  that  would  be  realized;  but  the  gen- 
eral impression  prevailed  that  the  quota- 
tions given  were  those  at  which  the  hon- 
ev  was  sold,  and  that  freight,  cartage  and 
commission  must  be  deducted  from  these 
figures.  Considering  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference of  views,  it  was  suggested  that 
the  editors  of  the  journals  learn  the  truth 
of  the  matter,  and  keep  a  standing  notice 
at  the  head  of  the  colunm  in  which  quota- 
tions are  given. 

There  is  still  one  more  point  upon  which 
light  was  asked,  aiul  that  is,  what  jjer 
cent,  cuniniission  is  charged  for  hand- 
ling lioney?  If  a  man  knew  that  the 
figures  given  are  those  at  which  the  hon- 
ej'  is  sold,  also  what  commission  would 
be  charged,  he  could  consult  his  railroad 
agent  in  regard  to  freight  rates  and  would 
then  be  able  to  decide  in  regard  to  which 
point  to  seiul  honey.  Without  this  data, 
some  of  which  he  could  secure  only 
through  exLen.sive  correspondence,  he  is 
somewhat  at  sea.  How  many  of  those 
who  give  quotations  in  the  Review  are 
willing  to  slate  just  what  is  meant  by  the 
figures  given  in  their  quotations,  and  also 
to  say  what  commission  they  charge  1 
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A  MAC.IC     I.ANTKRN  SHOW. 

Ill  another  place  1  mention  some  of  the 
thinjjs  done  hv  the  I'liiladelphiaboys  for 
our  comfort  and  entertainment,  but  I  neg- 
lected to  say  anything  about  one  very 
enjoyable  feature,  that  of  bee-keeping 
subjects  shown  by  a  magic  lantern  one 
evening.  This  part  of  the  entertainment 
was  under  the  the  charge  of  Mr.  W.  E. 
Flower,  and  the  talks  that  accompanied 
each  picture  were  something  of  a  sur- 
prise to  some  of  us — a  professional  show- 
man and  lecturer  could  not  have  done 
better.  We  were  surprised  because  Mr. 
Flower  had  been  so  quiet  during  the  con- 
vention that  we  did  not  suppose  he  could 
talk  like  that.  He  was  really  eloquent 
over  a  picture  of  Father  Langstroth;  and 
had  an  excellent  explanation,  or  some 
little  witticism  or  drollery,  for  almost 
every  picture  shown.  For  instance,  in  a 
picture  of  a  local  apiar\'  in  which  the 
owner  and  his  little  dog  were  seen  sitting 
side  by  side  on  a  bench,  he  said  that  that 
dog  knew  more  about  bees  than  some 
folks  did;  besides  this,  she  was  remarka- 
ble in  another  way;  she  was  longer  in  the 
morning  than  at  night.  Some  one  in  the 
audience  wanted  to  know  "how  that  was," 
and  he  .said  that  her  owner  "let  her  out 
in  the  morning  and  took  her  in  again  at 
night." 

COMMISSION  mi;n. 

There  is  seldom  a  convention  in  which 
commission  men  are  not  hauled  over  the 
coals;  and  the  Thiladelphia  convention 
was  not  an  exception.  Some  looked  at 
the  commission  business  as  entirely 
wrong  in  princi])le  that  the  producer  or 
seller  is  actually  furnishing  the  commis- 
sion man  with  capital  upon  which  to  do 
business.  Others  looked  upon  the  com- 
mission man  simply  as  an  agent  of  the 
seller,  and  asserted  that  it  was  perfectly 
right  and  legitimate  to  employ  some  man 
to  sell  your  honey  for  you;  and  when  you 
could  realize  more  from  the  sales  when 
such  a  man  was  employed,  than  when  the 
honey  was  sold  outright,  which   was  the 


experience  of  some  who   were   present,  it 
showed  good  business  principles  to  have 
the  honey  sold  in   that  way.     Great   care 
should  e.xercised,   however,    in    choosing 
the  man  who  is  to  sell  your  honey  on  com- 
mission.   Not  only  should   he  be   honest 
and  financially  reliable   bnt   experienced 
in   the    handling  and   selling  of   honey. 
Several   instances   were   given    in  which 
fine  lots  of  honey  had  been  sold   at  ridic- 
ulously low  prices  simply  because  it   had 
been  sent  to  some  commission   man   who 
had  had  no  experience  in  the  sale  of  hon- 
ey.    There  was  quite  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  some   to  urge  bee-keepers  to   sell 
for  cash  only,  which  can  easily   be   done 
this  year,  on  account  of  the    short  crops, 
but   others     reminded    us   that   years    of 
plenty  might  soon    follow   in  which   we 
might  be  glad  to  avail    ourselves   of  the 
services  of  the  commission  man.     It   was 
intimated   that   some  one   dealer    might 
make  his  house    very  popular   with   bee- 
keepers by   abandoning   the   commission 
feature,  and  paying  cash  for  honej-.    This 
is  probably  true,  but  it  must  not   be   for- 
gotten that,  in  the  ver\-  nature  of  things, 
such  a  dealer  could   not  afford  to  pay  as 
high  prices  as  might  be  secured  bj'  the 
commission  man.     If  a  man  furnishes  his 
own  capital,  and  takes  the  risks  of  busi- 
ness, he  must  have  pay  for  it. 

EXTRACTED. 


RASPBERRY  JUICE. 

In  the  Alisenceof  Xectar  the  Bees  Filled  their 
Coinlis  with  the  "Next  Best." 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Review,  Critic 
Taylor  took  Bro.  Root  to  task  for  intimat- 
ing that  raspberry  honey  might  be  the 
juice  of  berries.  It  is  true  that  rasp- 
V)erry  honey  comes  from  the  blossoms  of 
raspberries,  and,  as  Mr.  Taylor  says,  it  is 
a  very  fine  article,  but,  in  times  of  scar- 
citv,    it  seems    that   bees    may  possibly 
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gather,  and  store  as  surplus,  the  juice  of 
berries,  that  is,  if  we  may  believe  the 
following  clipped  from  the  Michigan, 
Selby  Herald.  The  article  was  headed 
"A  Queer  Kind  of  Honey,"  and  it  reads 
as  follows: — 

S.  Coulthard  brought  home  from  Cope- 
mish  some  comb  honey  the  cells  of  which 
were  filled  with  .a  blood  red  fluid.  He 
says  this  peculiar  color  of  hone}'  was 
caused  by  the  bees  working  on  red  rasp- 
berries in  the  absence  of  blossoms  of  any 
kind.  He  has  shipped  several  hundred 
pounds  to  Chicago,  which  commanded 
readv  sale. 


CI.KAXING  SECTIONS. 


Some  Hints  in    ReRard   to    Knives,    Benches, 
and  Methods. 


A  few  bee-keepers  may  have  section 
cleaning  machines,  but  the  majority  of 
them  are  still  cleaning  their  sections 
by  hand;  and  it  is  well  to  k-now  how  to 
do  the  work  to  the  best  advantage.  Mr. 
C.  Davenport  told  the  readers  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal,  some  time  ago, 
how  he  managed;  and,  as  he  considers  it 
ahead  of  the  ordinary  plan,  I  give  it  be- 
low. 

Most  of  those  new  to  this  work  hold 
the  section  in  one  hand  while  cleaning  it, 
and  I  even  know  a  man  who  had  produc- 
ed tons  of  comb  honey  who  said  he  knew 
no  better  way.  It  is,  however,  quicker 
and  easier  to  clean  a  section  if  it  rests  on 
a  solid  bench;  and  if  much  of  this  work  is 
to  be  done,  two  benches  of  diflferent 
heights,  so  that  one  can  change  off  and 
work  Ijoth  standing  up  and  sitting  down, 
are  a  great  help.  On  top  of  the  bench 
tack  a  piece  of  board  that  is  two  or  three 
inches  wide,  four  or  five  long,  and  about 
1-6  of  an  inch  thick.  Have  it  back  a  few 
inches  from  the  front  of  the  bench. 
Stand  the  section  on  this  .strip  so  that  the 
front  projects  over  it  a  trifle,  then  scrape 
up  and  down,  not  across  the  top.  The 
object  of  the  thin  board  oil  top  of  the 
bench  is  to  let  the  edge  of  the  .'-•ection 
project  over  it  so  that  the  knife  can  reach 
clear  down.  Of  course,  the  same  effect 
can  be  obtained  by  letting  the  section 
project  over  the  edge  of  the  bench  itself, 
but  if  this  is  done  there  is  nothing  to 
catch  or  stop  the  downward  strokes  of  the 


knife;  and  this  makes  it  harder  work  for 
me.  Some,  though,  prefer  to  let  the  sec- 
tion project  over  the  edge  of  the  bench 
itself. 

There  is  quite  a  knack  about  cleaning 
sections  by  resting  them  on  a  bench  or 
table,  but  after  it  is  acquired,  one  can,  if 
the  sections  are  badly  stuck  up,  clean  at 
least  a  third  more  than  by  holding  them 
loose  in  the  left  hand. 

I  prefer  a  knife  the  blade  of  which  is 
.Stiff  enough  so  there  is  no  spring  in  it 
wllatever.  Mine  are  made  from  small 
flat  files;  one  edge  is  drawn  down  thin  and 
sharp,  and  the  other  is  left  thick,  and  is 
ground  square  across;  this  edge  is  used 
mostly  for  cleaning  the  edges  of  the  sec- 
tions. The  knives  are  long  enough  so 
they  will  reach  clear  across  and  clean  the 
edges  of  two  sides  at  once. 


HUNTING  THE  HONEY  BEE. 


A  Graphic    Description   of   the    .Methods    and 
the    Fun. 


In  the  Country  Gentleman  of  June  22nd, 
is  a  very  readable  and  instructive  article 
on  bee-hunting,  and,  as  this  issue  of  the 
Review  is  a  sort  of  special  number  de- 
voted to  bee-hunting,  I  take  pleasure  in 
copying  it.  It  was  written  by  "G.  H.  D." 
and  reads  as  follows: — 

No  one  knows  who  our  first  bee-hunter 
was,  whether  black  bear,  red  Indian,  or 
white  hunter,  but  the  bear  or  the  Indian 
was  likeliest  to  become  such.  Bruin's 
keen  nose  was  his  guide  to  the  prize,  the 
Indian's  sharp  eyes  and  woodcraft  his, 
and  the  white  man  improved  on  the 
primitive  ways  by  the  invention  of  the 
bee-box  ami  the  science    of  cross    lining. 

Bee-trees  are  sometimes  found  by  acci- 
dent, as  when  the  bees,  having  been  be- 
guiled untimely  forth  by  the  warmth  of 
the  February  or  March  sunbeams,  a,-e  be- 
numbed on  exposure  to  the  chilled  outer 
air  and  fall  helpless  and  conspicuous  on 
the  snow  at  the  tree's  foot;  or  wlien  in 
the  genial  days  the  in-going  or  out-com- 
of  the  busv  inmates  betrays  their  home 
to  some  liiniter  of  larger  game,  or  search- 
er for  a  particular  kind  or  fashion  of  a 
timber  tree 

I  have  same  good  friends  who  are 
bee-keepers,  chief  among  them  one  who 
knows  eui.u^h  of  nature's  secrets  to  make 
the  reputation  of  two  or  three  naturalists. 
Our     bee-hunter     chooses     August     and 
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and  September  for  liis  labor,  or  pastime, 
whichever  it  may  be  called,  and  he  can 
hardlv  find  a  pleasanter  day  for  it  than 
one  of  those  which  An.iiust  sometimes 
brings  ns  in  its  later  weeks — days  that 
give  ns  a  fortaste  of  September's  best, 
bnt  are  fuller  of  blossoms  than  they  w'ill 
be,  tlu)ugh  there  are  not  enough  floweis 
in  the  woods  to  keep  the  wild  bees  busy 
there. 

The  bee-hunter  is  burdened  with  V)ut 
few  implements  in  his  chase.  First  of 
all,  a  "bee-box,"  six  inches  or  so  in  length 
and  a  little  less  in  width  and  height,  with 
a  hinged  lid,  in  which  is  set  a  small 
square  of  glass;  midwav  between  this  and 
the  bottom  is  a  slide  dividing  the  box  in- 
to two  compartments,  the  lower  one  hold- 
ing a  piece  of  honey-comb  partly  fdled. 
when  in  use,  with  a  thin  syrup  of  white 
sugar  and  water;  then  an  ax,  or  perhajis 
no  larger  tool  than  a  jack-knife;  some- 
times a  compass  and  a  dinner-pail.  So 
equi])])ed.  he  takes  the  field,  seeking  his 
small  quarry  along  woodside  meadow 
fences,  whose  stakes  and  top  rails  alone 
show  above  a  flowery  tangle  of  golden- 
rod,  asters  and  willow-herb.  Carefully 
looking  over  the  flowers  as  he  goes  slow- 
ly along,  among  the  bumble-bees  and 
wasps  that  are  gathering  from  them  their 
slender  stores  or  present  food  his  quick 
eye  discovers  a  honey-bee  alight  on  the 
upright  tassel  of  a  thistle,  or  sucking  a 
medicated  sweet  from  the  bitter-flower  of 
the  bone-set,  or  working  a  placer  of  gold- 
en-rod, or  exploring  a  constellation  of 
asters,  and  stealthily  slipping  the  open 
box  under  her,  he  claps  the  cover  down 
and  has  her  a  fast  prisoner.  Now  he 
darkens  her  cell  by  covering  the  glass 
with  his  hand  till  she  has  buzzed 
away  her  wrath  and  astonishment  and 
settles  on  the  bit  of  coinb  which,  before 
catching  her,  the  hunter  had  placed  on 
the  sliile.  Seeing  through  the  skylight 
that  she  is  making  the  best  of  the  .situa- 
tion and  is  contentedly  filling  herself  with 
the  j)lenliful  fare  provided,  he  sets  the 
box  on  a  stump,  boulder  or  fence  (if 
either  be  at  hand;  if  not,  he  drives  a  trip- 
le-forked stake  or  piles  a  f?w  chunks  for 
the  purpose  I  and,  ojx^ning  the  lid,  sits 
or  stands  a  little  distance,  awaiting  the 
outcoming  of  the  bee. 

This  takes  place  in  five  minutes  or  so, 
when,  having  freighted  herself,  she 
takes  wing  and  rises  a  few  feet,  cir- 
cles rapidly  until  she  gets  her  bearings, 
and  then  sails  swiftly  homeward.  What 
compass  does  she  carry  in  her  little  head 
to  guide  her  so  truly  ?  The  hunter  takes 
no  great  pains  to  get  her  course  this  first 
trip.     He  places  the  comb  on  the   closed 


lid  of  the  box,  replenishes  its  cell  from  a 
vial  of  syrup,  lights  his  pipe,  and  dispos- 
es himself  comfortabl}-  to  watch  the  re- 
turn of  his  sometime  captive.  The  length 
of  time  he  has  to  wait  for  this  depends 
partly  on  the  distance  the  bee  has  to  go 
and  partly  on  the  wealth  of  her  swarm, 
the  members  of  a  swarm  with  a  scanty 
store  of  hone}'  working  fa.sler  than  those 
of  a  rich  one. 

But  soon  or  late  .she  comes  humming 
back,  and,  beating  about  a  little,  finds 
the  lure  and  settles  upon  it,  fills  herself, 
rises,  circles,  and  is  off  again.  Now  the 
hunter  tries  his  best  to  catch  her  course, 
and  it  needs  a  (juick  and  ]iracticed  eye  to 
to  follow  the  brown  speck  as  it  gyrates 
widely  overhead  for  a  moment  and  then 
darts  away  on  the  "bee-line,"  straight 
and  swift  as  an  arrow. 

The  bee  has  told  her  people  of  the  easily- 
gotten  nectar,  and,  when  next  returning, 
brings  a  companion  with  her,  and  at  eacli 
return  perhaps  another,  till,  maybe,  a 
dozen  are  busy  about  the  comb,  and,  as 
each  flies  homeward,  the  hunter  tries  to 
get  its  line  of  flight.  Having  this  line 
pretty  well  established,  if  their  journeys 
are  evidently  short,  he  follows  it  into  the 
wood,  and  perhaps  has  the  luck  of  find- 
ing the  tree  in  a  few  minutes. 

If  the  beesare  long  in  ccjniing  and  go- 
ing, he  removes  the  comb  to  the  bottom 
of  the  box,  and,  when  .some  of  the  bees 
have  settled  upon  it,  clo.ses  the  lid.  Then 
he  jars  the  box  till  the  bees  ri.se  to  the 
to]),  when  he  shuts  them  off'  from  the 
comb  by  closing  the  slide.  This  is  to 
prevent  them  from  besmearing  themselves 
with  the  syrup  while  "moved  np  the 
line,"  which  is  now  to  be  done. 

The  bee-hunter  strikes  into  the  woods 
at  a  smart  pace,  but  carefully  keepitig 
his  course  and  nursing  his  box  tenderly 
under  his  arm.  So  going  for  twentv,  thir- 
t}',  forty  or  more  rods,  but  not  too  far,  in 
some  convenient  little  opening  or  clear- 
ing, if  he  comes  to  it,  he  "sets  up"  again 
and  lets  the  bees  on  the  comb,  where  they 
fill  themselves  and  go  and  come  as  before. 
But  if  the  box  has  been  unwittingly  car- 
ried beyond  their  heme,  somehow  the 
bees  fail  to  find  it  again,  as  they  do  if 
it  is  set  very  near  the  tree  on  the  side  it 
was  approached  on.  In  the  last  case  thej- 
probably  overfly  it,  but  both  failures  sewn 
strange  in  such  wise  little  folk. 

"Cross-lining"  is  done  by  setting  np  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  line  already 
established,  and  getting  a  new  one. 
Like  other  mortals  the  bee-hunter  has 
his  disappointments,  as  when  the  bees 
that  he  has  lined  through  the  woods  and 
across  fields  for  a  whole  day,    perhaps,  or 
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even  longer,  lead  him  at  last  to  the 
sheltered  hives  of  some  farm  house;  or 
more  than  this,  when,  having  found  the 
tree  and  put  his  mark  upon  it,  he  goes  at 
the  first  opportunity  to  cut  it  and  finds 
that  he  has  been  forestalled  by  some  free- 
booter, who  has  left  him  only  the  fallen 
tree,  some  fragments  of  empty  comb,  and 
the  forlorn  survivors  of  the  harried 
swarm. 

When  the  stronghold  of  the  bees  is  sap- 
ped by  the  hunter's  ax  and  topples  down, 
in  many  cases  the  garrison  appears  to  be 
so  overwhelmed  by  the  calamity  as  to  offer 
little  or  no  resistance;  but  often  the 
doughty  little  amazons  fight  so  bravely 
for  home  and  honey,  that  their  assailants 
are  obliged  to  smother  them  with  a 
"smudge"  of  dead  leaves  or  straw  before 
they  can  secure  their  booty. 

A  couple  of  our  bee-hunters  had  looked 
long  for  a  tree  on  their  line,  when  one  of 
them,  backing  up  against  a  great  bass- 
wood  to  rest,  was  stung  midway  between 
his  head  and  his  heels,  that  part  of  his 
person  happening  to  block  the  entrance, 
so  low  that  it  had  been  overlooked,  to 
what  proved  to  be  an  8o-lb.  bee  tree.  My 
particular  bee-hunter  was  puzzled  by  a 
swarm  last  season,  which  he  found  at  last 
in  a  fallen  tree,  and  so  was  saved  the 
labor  of  much  chopping. 


BKE-HUNTING. 


The  Difficulties  During  a  Honey  Flow.   Catch- 
ing  the   Bees    and   Getting  the 
"Line"   Started. 


It  is  well  known  that  it  is  difficult  to 
get  bees  to  notice  bait  when  there  is  a 
good  flow  of  honey.  I  remember  bring- 
ing home  a  colony  of  bees  just  at  the 
opening  of  the  ba.sswood  harvest.  The 
combs  were  rather  new,  and  the  jolting 
broke  them  down.  The  hive  was  brought 
home  in  the  night  and  set  upon  the  stand 
that  it  was  to  occupy,  and  the  entrance 
opened.  The  next  morning  there  was  a 
great  puddle  of  honey  standing  on  the  hard 
clay  soil  in  front  of  the  hive.  It  had  run 
out  of  the  broken  combs.  The  soil  was 
so  hard  and  dry  that  the  honey  stood 
there  for  days  before  it  finally  soaked 
into  the  ground.  The  point  that  I  wish 
to  make  is   that   not   a   bee   so  nmch   as 


smelled  of  that  honey  during  the  yield 
from  basswood.  Mr.  L.  J.  Clark  writes 
to  the  American  Bee  Journal  asking  how 
he  can  "line"  bees  during  a  honey-flow. 
Some  of  the  correspondents  of  the  Bee 
Journal  tell  him  that  bees  will  work  on 
fresh  honey,  even  if  honey  is  to  be  found 
in  the  flowers.  Possibly  they  will  if  the 
yield  is  light;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
man  could  make  but  slight  headway 
hunting  bees  at  a  time  when  they  will 
not  rob;  and  that  is  when  there  is  a  good 
honey-flow. 

vSome  others  advise  Mr.  Clark  to  go 
along  streams  of  water,  and  "line"  the 
bees  as  they  start  for  home  with  their 
loads  of  water.  Near  my  apiary  at  Rog- 
ersville  was  a  small  brook.  In  dry,  hot 
weather,  at  a  time  when  little  honey  was 
being  gathered,  the  edges  of  this  brook 
were  fairly  swarming  with  bees  after  wa- 
ter; and  on  hot  afternoons  there  would  be 
quite  a  "line"  of  bees  from  the  brook  to 
the  apiary;  but  during  a  good  honey-flow 
scarcely  a  bee  could  be  found  near  the 
brook.  The  freshly  gathered  nectar 
furnishes  the  bees  all  the  water  that  they 
need;  in  fact,  they  have  to  exert  them- 
selves to  get  rid  of  the  surplus  water. 
As  in  the  case  of  using  fresh  honey  for 
bait  during  a  honey  flow,  so  I  think  that 
lining  bees  from  bodies  of  water  at  such 
a  time  might  be  a  success,  if  the  yield  of 
honey  was  scanty  or  the  honey  very  thick. 

The  American  Bee  Journal  prints  several 
replies  to  the  query  of  Mr.  Clark.  Some 
of  these  replies  contain  quite  a  little  gen- 
eral information  upon  the  subject  of 
bee-hunting,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  copy- 
ing the  reply  of  a  subscriber  from  New 
Hampshire.     He  says: — 

I  will  describe  the  way  I  hunt  bees  in 
New  Hampshire.  First,  take  some  strips 
of  lumber  i^^  inches  wide,  about  5-16 
thick,  and  make  three  boxes  2^4  inches 
wide,  3^4  long,  nail  a  bottoin  on  one. 
This  will  be  the  comb-box.  Before  nail- 
the  other  two  together  cut  two  grooves  on 
the  inside  of  each  side-piece  of  the  box, 
one  near  the  top,  and  one  near  the  bot- 
tom; then  cut  a  piece  of  glass  that  will 
just  fit  into  the  top  groove,  when  you 
nail  the  box  together.      When   nailed,  fit 
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a  thin  wood  slide  in  the  bottom  groove — 
these  are  the  catching  boxes. 

In  the  conib-box  fit  a  piece  of  black 
brood-comb — the  old  black  comb  is  the 
best,  as  it  won't  soften  in  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  Take  .some  y;o(.x\  jj^ranulated  suj^ar 
and  water,  equal  parts,  mix  well  together, 
and  fill  the  piece  of  comb  in  the  comb- 
lx)x.  (jet  a  very  small  vial  of  oil  of  anise, 
and  now  you  are  all  ready  to  start. 

(tO  where  the  bees  are  working  o!i  the 
flowers,  set  the  comb-box  on  a  stump  or 
stake — on  anything  that  will  be  seen  by 
the  bees  when  they  "come  back  "  Don't 
set  it  too  near  the  flowers  (  at  this  time  of 
year).  Then  take  one  of  the  catching 
boxes,  draw  the  slide  nearly  out,  take  it 
in  the  right  hand  with  glass  side  up;  when 
you  come  up  to  a  flower  with  a  bee  on  it, 
put  the  left  hand  under  the  flower,  bring- 
ing the  box  ilown  over  the  bee,  and  the 
left  hand  up  the  sati'.e  time;  the  bee  see- 
ing the  light  through  the  glass  will  fly 
up  against  it  at  once,  when  j^ou  push  in 
the  slide,  and  you  have  the  bee.  Go  to 
the  comb-box,  put  the  catching-box  on 
top  with  the  .slide  side  down,  then  draw 
the  slide,  put  your  hand  over  the  glass  to 
darken  it  inside,  and  the  bee  nine  times 
out  of  ten  will  at  once  begin  to  fill.  You 
can  look  in  the  glass  and  see  if  she  is 
loading  up  all  right.  If  so,  raise  the 
catching-box  gently,  and  take  it  off;  then 
sit  down  and  watch  the  bee  go;  al.so  note 
the  time,  so  as  to  estimate  the  distance 
they  are  from  you. 

Be  sure  to  ])ut  a  little  oil  of  anise  on 
the  outside  of  the  comb-box,  so  that  when 
a  bee  comes  back  she  can  smell  it.  She 
will  be  sure  to  go  into  the  l)o.x  when  she 
comes  back,  as  the  smell  attracts  the  at- 
tention more  than  the   flowers. 

.\fter  a  bee  has  Ijeen  a  few  times  she 
will  go  straight  off  the  box  without  whirl- 
ing at  all.  Then  if  she  is  gone  so  long 
that  you  wi.sh  to  "carry  them"  and  setoff 
again,  you  will  now  need  your  second 
catching-box.  As  the  bees  come  back 
and  alight  on  the  comb  von  must  catch 
them  at  once,  by  putting  the  catching-box 
over  the  comb-box.  .\s  they  fly  off  to  the 
glass,  push  in  the  slide,  and  you  have 
them.  Then  take  the  other  catching-box 
and  do  the  same,  and  then  put  the  two 
catching-box  slides  together,  open  both 
slides,  and  the  bees  will  go  into  the  top 
one;  take  the  empty  one  to  catch  some 
more  off  the  comb.  When  you  have 
enough  bees,  you  "goon  the  line"  near- 
ly as  far  as  you  think  the  time  they  are 
gone  will  take  them,  allowing  15  minutes 
for  a  mile  the  first  time  a  bee  goes,  then 
set  off  again,  and  .so  on  until  you  find 
them. 


TO  CALIFORNIA. 
Via  the  Midland  Route. 

Every  Friday  night,  at  10.35  p.  m,,  a 
through  Tourist  Car  for  San  Francisco, 
carrying  first  and  second-class  passengers, 
leaves  the  Chicago,  Millwaukee  &  vSt. 
Paul  Railwa}-  Union  Passenger  Station, 
Chicago,  via  Omaha,  Colorado  Springs 
and  Salt  I^ake  City  (with  stopover  privi- 
leges at  Salt  Lake  City),  for  all  points  in 
Colorado,  Utah,   Nevada   and    California. 

The  Tourist  Car  berth  rate  from  Chi- 
cago to  San  Francisco  is  only  $6.00,  and 
the  sleeping  car  births  should  be  reserved 
a  few  days  in  advance  of  departure  of 
train. 

Through  tickets  and  sleeping  car  ac- 
commo(iations  can  be  secured  from  any 
agent  in  the  east,  or  b)  applying  at  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  vSt.  Paul  Depot  or 
City  Ticket  Offices  in  Chicago. 

Send  for  our  free  illustrated  California 
folders.  Address  Geo.  H.  Ileafiford,  Gen- 
eral Pas.senger  Agent,  Chicago,  111.,  or 
Harrv  Mercer,  Michigan  Passenger  Agent, 
7  Fort  Street.  W.  Detroit,  Mich. 


Honey   Quotations. 

The  following  rules  for  grading  honey  were 
adopted  by  the  Nortli  American  Bee  Keepers' 
Association,  at  its  Washington  meeting,  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  quotations  are  made  according 
to  these  rules. 

Fancy.— All  sections  to  be  well  tilled ;  combs 
trai^ht,  of  even  thickness,  and  firmly  attached 
to  all  foar  sides;  both  wood  and  comb  unsoiled 
by  travel-stain,  or  otlierwise  ;  all  the  colls  sealed 
except  the  row  of  cells  next  the  wood. 

No.  1.— .MI  sections  well  tilled,  but  combs  un- 
even or  crooked,  detached  at  the  bottom,  or 
with  but  few  cells  unsealed ;  both  wood  and 
comb  unsoiled  by  travel  stain  or  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
accorilingto  color,  using  the  terms  white,  araber 
and  dark.  That  is,  there  will  be  "  fancy  white," 
No.  1.  dark."  etc. 


NKW  YORK. — The  demand  is  good  for  white 
and  amber  comb  honey:  also  for  extracted. 
Beeswax  is  dull.  We  ((uole  as  follows:  Fancy 
white,  14  to  15:  No.  1  white,  12  to  13;  fancy  amber, 
ii:  No,  I  amber,  lo;  white,  extracted,  7K:  amber,. 
6'A  to  7;  beeswax,  25  lo  26. 

HIIvDKKTH  &.SKGKI^KKN, 

Aug.  26.  120  West  Broadway,  New  York. 


JiVy.l-'Al^O.  N.  Y.— Honey  has  sold  slower 
since  the  first  of  January-  than  I  ever  knew  it  to 
sell  at  this  time  of  the  year.  I  qiiote  as  follows: 
fancy  white  11^2  to  i2;'No.  i  white,  11  to  ii!4; 
fancy  amber,  10  lo  11;  No  i  amber;  9  to  10;  fancy 
dark,  S  to  H'A;  white,  extracted,  7  fo  -'A;  amber,  6 
to  7;  dark,  5  to  6;  beeswax,  28  to  30. 

W.  C.  TOWN.SEND, 
Jan.  25.  86  West  Market  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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BUFFAI^O,  N.  Y.—  Receipts  of  fancy  new 
]-lb.  combs  are  very  light;  selling  at  13  to  14  els. 
P'air  to  good,  10  to  12;  low  grades  less.  We  ad- 
vise moderate  shipments  for  the  present.  Some 
fancy  beeswax  wanted. 

BATTERSON  &  CO. 
Aug.  25.         167  &  169  .Scott   St.,  Buffalo,  N,  Y. 


ClyEVEIyAND,  O.  —  We  quote  as  follows: 
Fancy  white,  15;  No.  i  white,  14;  fancy  amber  ,12; 
No.  I  amber,  11;  fancy  dark,  9;  white,  extracted, 
8;  amber,  6%  to  7. 

A.  B.  WIIvLIAMS  &  CO. 

Aug.  26.  80  &  82   Broadway,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


CHICAGO,  111.— As  yet  no  new  crop  received. 
Extracted  meets  with  prompt  sale.  As  to  qual- 
ity and  St  vie  package,  will  sell  from  7  to  8  cents 
per  pound.  We  quote  as  follows:  Fancy  white 
comb  honey,  14;  No.  2  white,  12;  amber,  10  to  11; 
beeswax,  27.  Those  preferring  to  sell  at  home 
can  write  us,  as  we  will  buy  for  cash. 
S.  T.  FISH  &  CO., 

July.  7.  189  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


CHICAGO,  ILIy.— We  quote  as  follows-  Fancy 
white,  15;  No.  i  white.  13  to  14;  fancy  amber,  11 
to  12;  No.  I  amber,  9  to  10;  fancy  dark,  8  to  9;  No. 
I  dark,  7  to  8;  white,  extracted,  7  to  8;  amber,  eVi 
to  ylA:  dark,  6  to  6V2;  beeswax,  25  to  26. 


Aug.  26. 


R.  A.  BURNETT  &  Co., 

163  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


KANSAS  CITY.— Receipts  are  not  large  and 
the  demand  is  good  for  this  time  of  the  .sea.son. 
We  quote  as  follows:  Fancy  white,  15;  No.  i 
white,  14,  fancy  amber,  13;  No.  i  amber,  12^2; 
white,  extrac  ed,  6^^;  amber,  6;  dark,  ^14  to  5. 
C.  C.  CIvEMONS  CO., 

Aug.  26.      423   Walnut  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.— We  would  suggest  to 
our  Southern  shippers  of  Extracted  Honey  that 
they  endeavor  to  get  the  new  crop  into  the 
Northern  Market  as  early  as  possible,  as  later 
shipments  grow  heavy,  aud  stocks  accumulate 
here.  Our  market  has  dropped  off  some  on 
beeswax.  Some  new  trade  in  comb  honey.  We 
quote  as  follows:  Fancv  white,  12  to  13;  No.  i 
white,  10  to  11;  fancy  and  No.  i  buckwheat,  10  to 
11;  extracted   Florida  white,  7  to  7 "4';   extracted 

Flo  ida  light  amber,  6  to  6'/.;  other  Southern 
fancy, 65  to  70  per  gallon;  other  Southern  fair,  60 
10  65;  other  Southern  good,  32'/i  to  38.  Beeswax, 
26"^  to  26^.     Write  us  before  shipping. 

FRANCIS  H.  I^FGGFTT  &  CO. 

July  22.       W.  Broadway,  Franklin  &  Varick  Sts. 


THE 

A.  /.  ROOT  CO,. 

10  VINE  ST.,   PHILADELPHIA.  PA 

BEE  -  SURRLIES, 

Direct  steamboat  and  railroad  lines  to  all 
points.    We   want   to  save  you    freight. 


Dark! 


I  m^ 


*»*<<»ir*« 


I  Golden 
5  Italian 

Q  "CT  IE  IE  1^  3  - 

Reared  by  the  best  methods  known. 

Untested,  single  queen,  75  cts.;  six  for 
$4.00;  one  dozen,  $7.50.  Tested  queens, 
just  double  these  prices.  Choice  breed- 
ing queens,  from  I3.00  to  I5.00.  Circu- 
lar telling  how  to  introduce  any 
kind  of  a  queen,  free. 

£    R.  JONES. 

3-98. 12t  Milano.  Texas 


If  You  Wish   Neat,  Artistic 


Have  it  Doqe  at  the  Review. 


Reo  keepers  should  send  for  our 

'97    CATALOG, 

We   furnish  a  full  line  of  s    ppliee  at   re^nhir 

prices.     Our  specialty  is  Cook's  ("omplete  liivo. 

J.  H.  M  COOK.  62  Cortland  St,  N   Y.  City 


THE    MONITOR 

PAPER  FILE 

Binds  securely  aiul  neatly  all 
periodicals.  Preserve  your  pa- 
pers, magazines,  pamphlets, 
bulletins,  music  &c..  by  bir\d- 
inq  them  together  as  you  get 
them.  Each  new  i\umber  filed 
quickly  euul  easily.  Will  bind 
52  numbers  of  any  periodical 
aggregating  1000  or  fewer  pa- 
ges. All  lengths  from  6  to  28 
inches.  Light  and  handsome- 
PR  ICE,— All  sizes  12  inches  and 
vitulerri  cents;  over  12  inches 
one  cent  per  inch.  When  want- 
ed by  mail  add  one  cent  for 
each  5  inches  or  fraction  there- 
of. 

For  sale  by  the  Publisher 
•jf  this  paper. 
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Beeswax 


Extractor. 

The  iMily  Ik-es  Wax  l^xtraclor  in 
ihe  worM  that  will  extract  all  the 
wax  from  t^ld  cuiiihs  rapidly  l)y 
steam.  Send  for  desiriptive  illus 
Irated  cataloi;ue. 

C.  G.  FERRIS, 

South  Colninhin,   N.  Y. 


Patented  Oct.  11,  i&9^ 


—If  you  are  goinK  to— 

BUY  A  BUZZ -SAW^, 

write  to  flie  editor  of  the  Kkview.  He  bas  a 
new  Hariies  saw  to  sell  anil  would  bo  glad  to 
make  you  happy  by  telliug  you  the  iirice  at 
wliiffh  he  would  sell  it. 


rHere  is  the  thing  you  were  look- 
ing for  last  winter.  The  New 
Champion  Winter  Case, 
which  does  away  with  all  un- 
necessary work,  and  in  which 
the  bees  will  not  die  in  the  cold- 
est winter.  Send  for  s})ecial  prices  on 
quantities  wanted. 

R.  II.  SCHMIDT  &CO., 
9-99-tf.  Sheboygan,  Wis. 


—  If  yon  wish  the  bent.  h>w-priced 

TYRE  -   WRITER, 

WriiH  t..  ilie  editor  of  till'  Kkview.  He  h,in  iin 
Odell.  taken  in  payment  for  advert ininK,  and  he 
would  be  pleased  to  send  dencrliitive  rircuJars 
or  lo  correHponil  with  any  one  thinking  of  btiy- 
iuKsnch  a  machine. 


1899  Queens  1899 


For  BusiuesB— Queens  for  Strong  Colonies  - 
Queens  for  largo  surplus.  Competion  in  Quality, 
but  not  in  price. 

If  you   want  queens,  nuclei    or  supplies  at 
b  )tto  n  p  ices,  sea  I   for   my    illustrated  price 


list. 


12-97-tt 


/.  P.  H.  BROWN,  Augasta,  Ga. 


JOHN  F.  STRATTON'S 

CtLBBRATED 

Birmingham  SteelStrinc  3 

)<^^  for  Violin,  Guitar,  Mandolin.  Banjo 
(^  Fiiu^t  Made.      Extra  Plated. 

ntAH  Kfr      Warranted  not  to  rust.  Send  for  Catlg 

JOHN  F.   STRATTON, 

lmp»rter.  Manufacturer  and  Wholesale  Dealer' 

811.81:;,  815,817  E.  9th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Please  mention  the  Reuieuf. 


To    stick    things,  use    MAJOR'S    CEMENT. 
Beware  !  !  !    Take  no  substitute.  2-98-12t. 

Vense  mention   thfi  Rpview. 


Best  on  Earth.   19  Years  Without  a  Complaint, 


riargest  ^ 

Lemoker  inadej 


.Smoke  Engine 

Doctor .3)^ 

("on'|ur,-or 3 

I^rce 2^ 

Plain 2 

Little  Wonder  (wt.  10  oz)     .  2 

Honey  Knife  

For  further  description,  send  for  circular. 


4  inch  stove 


Doze 
.Si:i.OO-ma 
.     fl.OO— 
.     6.50- 

.'•).00— 
.     4.7.5- 

4..W— 

6  00— 


Kach 

il,  S1..50 

1.10 
1.00 

go 

70 
60 
80 


T.  F.  BinGHAA\,  Farwell,   A\icbi9:ao. 
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Amateur  Photography 


Anyone,  without  any  experience,  and  with  no  instruction 
other  than  that  contained  in  the  manual  furnished,  can  make 
beautiful  photographs  with  the 


PREMO 
CAMERA 


lii'iiiiM'-'n'rfi  m  1    'ii  11 


Catalogue  sent  free  upon  application.     For    five    cents    we 
will  enclose  sample  photograph. 

Rochester  Optical  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Orrin  P.  Safford,  agent  at  Flint,  Mich. 


Greenwood   Apiary 

for  sale,  with  five  acres  of  land  in  city  limits. 
Very  best  of  bee  pasture.  Will  be  sold  cheap. 
For  prices,  terms,  and  other  information,  write 
to  HERBERT  CI^UTE,     Greenwood,  Wis. 

The  Time   has  Arrived 

for  yon  to  Ijny  yonr  shippinj;(  cases,  those 
five-gallon  cans,  and  a  few  hundred  of 
the  new  Danz.  cartons  (send  for  sample) 
to  harvest  that  crop  of  honey  in  proper 
shape.  We  can  furnish  you  with  these 
and  all  other  supplies.  Cash  paid  for 
beeswax.     Send  for  catalog. 

M.  H.  HUNT  &  vSOX, 

Bell  Branch,  Mich. 


^       Untested,   75  c  ;  6    for 
j.        $10(1;   tPBled,    $1.00;  6 
'^     for      $h.W;     breeders 
■'»«*^rf*«'«««»^u»ix»»      $2.00.     The  best  stock, 
imported  or  golden.  W.  H.  L.\WS,  Lavaca,  Ark. 


the   Reuii 


Please  mention  the  Reuleuj. 


l-'or  ri  ppi 
cross  -  cut 
mitering, 
ing,  fjioovin 
iiig,    boring, 
.s-iwing,  edge  mold- 
ing,   beading    etc. 
Full  lincof  foot  and 
hand      power     ma- 
chinery.    Send  for  catalogue  A. 

Seneca  falls  Mfg.  Co. 
48  Water  .St.,  Seneca 

Please  mention  the  Review. 


I-99-I2t 
Halls  N.  Y. 
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who  is  this  breeder?  Who  is  the  man  that  lias 
developed  this  wonderful  strain  of  bees  that  yon 
are  ofTeinng  for  sale?  This  is  the  question  that 
conies  to  me  verj*  often.  It  is  not  in  the  spirit  of 
trickery,  nor  from  any  hidden  motive,  that  his 
name  is  withheld.  It  is  simply  from  a  bu.siness 
reason  that  will  be  apparent  upon  a  moment's 
thought.  If  this  man's  name  and  address  were 
given,  most  of  the  orders  would  go  to  him  direct, 
and  I  should  lose  all  of  the  money  that  1  have 
paid  for  advertising.  Try  to  be  content,  un- 
friends, in  knowing  where  you  can  get  this  sup- 
erior stock,  and  sometime  I  may  be  able  to 
gratifv  vour  curiosity  and  allow  you  to  bestow 
well-deserved  honor  upon  this  breeder.  At 
present  you  can  help  him  most  by  sending  your 
orders  to  me. 

Is  there  any  foul  brood  near  this  breeder' 
This  is  a  question  that  is  sometimes  asked. 
Neither  foul  brood  nor  bee  paralysis  has  ever 
t)ecn  in  that  region  of    country. 

How  does  he  rear  his  queen.s?  Hy  the  Doolittle 
uKlhoil.  Without  doubt,  this  method  produces 
the  l)cst  <iueens  that  it  is  possible  to  rear— cer- 
tainly the  equal  of  those  reared  under  the  swarm- 
ing impulse. 

An»  I  making  promises  that  will  get  me  into 
trouble?  A  few  of  my  friends  fear  that  I  am— 
that  some  unscrupulous  person  may  take  advan- 
tage of  me.  I  had  thought  of  all  this  before 
making  the  promises:  but  I  have  enough  faith 
in  bee-keepers  to  l>elieve  that,  if  I  help  them  to 
secure  really  superior  stock,  there  will  be  no 
disposition  to  take  advantage  of  me.  If  the 
stock  isn't  what  I  claim  for  it.  then  I  ordiiT  to 
have  trouble.     But  there  will    be   no  trouble,    no 


arguments,  no  disputes;  if  a  man  begins  to  com- 
plain, he  will  simply  be  asked  to  return  the 
queen  and  get  his  money  back,  and  50  cents  be- 
sides. That  will  end  the  matter.  One  man 
writes  me  that  this  stock  will  have  to  be  "away 
up  in  G"  if  it  equals  his.  That  is  encouraging 
It  is  another  proof  that  there  is  a  difference  in 
stock,  and  that  this  man  knows  it.  I  do  not 
claim  that  this  stock  is  superior  to  any  in  the 
I'm  ted  .States;  but  I  honestly  believe  that  it  has 
no  superior,  and  I  know  that  it  is  way  ahead  o' 
the   general   run  of  stock. 

Is  the  price  too  high?  A  few  think  that  5i.,so 
for  an  untested  queen  is  a  big  price.  I  think  not^ 
considering  the  superiority  of  the  stock  and  the 
conditons  under  which  the  queens  are  sold.  I 
guarantee  safe  arrival,  .safe  introduction  (if  in- 
structions are  followed),  purity  of  mating,  and 
KNTiRK  s.ATiSF.ACTioN.  Any  time  within  two 
years,  if  a  purchaser  is  di.ssatisfied,  from  any 
reason,  he  can  return  the  queen  and  get  his 
money  back  and  50  cents   besides. 

I  said  that  the  price  would  be  $1.50  each.  There 
is  only  one  condition  \inder  which  a  queen  will 
be  .sold  for  a  less  price,  and  that  is  in  connection 
with  an  advance  subscription  to  the  Review. 
Any  one  who  has  already  paid  me,  or  who  will 
pay  me,  Ji.oo  for  the  Review  for  1899,  can  have  a 
queen  for  li.oo.  Of  course,  all  arrearag<es  pre- 
vious to  1899  must  be  paid  up  l>efore  this  offer 
will  hold  good.  This  special  offer  is  made  with  a 
view  to  the  getting  of  new  subscribers,  and  as 
an  inducement  to  old  subscribers  to  pay  up  all 
arrearages  and  to  pay  in  advance  to  the  end  of 
the  vear. 


W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,    FLINT,  MICH. 
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THK  hp:k-khkpers'  re;view 


If  3'ou  keep  bees,  subscribe 
for  The  Progressive  Bee- 
KeepER,  a  journal  devoted  to 
bees  and  honey.  Fifty  cents 
a  year.  Sample  copy  free. 
Also  illustrated  catalogue  of 
bee-keepers'  supplies. 

Address  Leahy  AIfg.  Co., 
Higginsville,  Mo.;  or  at  1730 
South  13th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb.; 
or  at  404  Broadway,  East  St. 
Louis,  Illinois. 


(a 


(®! 


©! 


300    Selected  m  Page  &  Uyon, 


Golden,  Italian  (Jueens,  larjije 
and  yellow  all  t)ver,  warranted 
pnrely  mated,  reared  by  Doo- 
little's  method,  qneens  by  re- 
turn mail,  safe  delivery  and  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  Have 
1 1  year's  experience.  (Queens 
75  cts.  each;  6  for|4.,  or  $■/.  per 
doz.  Order  quick,  as  above 
queens  are  youngf  and  will  soon 
be  taken.     Read  testimonial. 

Romeo,  Mich.,  July  lo,  1899. 
Mr.  Quirin:  Dear  Sir;— The  queens 
you  sent  me  have  turned  out  the  yel- 
lowest bees  in  my  apiary;  are    gentle 
to  handle,  large,  and  well  marked. 
C.  C.  Chamberlain. 

H.G.  QUIRIN, 

ParKcrtowOf  Ohio* 

6-99-6t      M.  O.  Office,  Belleuue. 


liatest 

Improvments 
Perfect  Goods 
treasonable 
prices. 

Hives,  shipjiing  cases,  sec- 
tions, extractors,  etc.,  every- 
thing a  bee-keejier  needs.  Cat- 
alogue ami  cojjy  of  the  Ameri- 
can Hee  Keeper  /'ree. 

The  .\nierican  Bee  Keeper  is 
a  live  monthly  and  has  been 
pul)lished  by  us  for  the  past  ten 
years— 50  cts.  jter  year. 

W.  T.  Falconer  A^fg.  Go., 

J.VMK.STDWN,    N.   \'. 


fflfg.  Co. 

fieuj  Liondon,  Wis. 


Nearness  to  pine  and  bass- 
wood  forests,  the  possession  o 
a  saw  -  mill  and  factory  fully 
equiped  with  the  best  of  ma- 
chinery, and  years  of  expe- 
rience, all  combine  to  en 
able  this  firm  to  furnish  the 
best  goods  at  lowest  prices. 
Send  for  circular,  and  see  the 
prices  on  a  full  line  of  supplies. 


^^^^^^^^^ 


fio  pish-Bone 


Is  apparent  in  comb  honey  when 
the  Van  Deuseii,  flat  -  bottom 
foundation  is  used.  This  style 
of  foundation  allow-s  the  making 
of  a  more  uniform  article,  hav- 
ing a  Z'erv  thin  base,  with  the 
surplus  wax  in  the  side  -  walls, 
where  it  can  be  utilized  by  the 
bees.  Then  the  bees,  in  chang- 
ing the  base  of  the  cells  to  the 
natural  shape,  work  over  the 
wax  to  a  certain  extent;  and  the 
result  is  a  comb  that  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  that  built 
wholly  l)y  the  bees.  Being  so 
thin,  one' pound  will  fill  a  large 
number  of  sections. 

All  the  Trouble  of  wiring 
brood  frames  can  be  avoided  by 
using  the   Van    Deu.sen    ivireii. 

Send   for   circular;  price   list, 
and  samples  of  foundation. 
<J.    VAN    DEUSEfi, 

Si-KdiT  Brook,  N.  Y. 
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Now  is  the  time  to  requeen. 
Hyde  «S:S()n  have  the  queens, 
aither 


Italian,  or  the  Holy  Lands. 
Nothing  but  the  best  'of  stock. 
They  have  had  years  of  experi- 
ence and  rear  queens  by  the 
best  known  methods.  Special 
attention  is  called  to  the  Holy 
Lands.  They  are  excelled  by 
none  for  hardiness,. prolificness 
and  honey  gatheriiig.  Try 
them.  LTntested  queens,  either 
race,  75  cts.  each.  Testedi^i.oo. 
Discounts  on  quantities.  Prompt 
service.  Root's  goods  in  stock. 
The  Hyde  -  Scholl  separators. 
36-page  catalog  free. 

O.  P.  HYDB  &  SON, 

6-99-4t  Hutto,  Texas 


%,.    m/,. 


M  M: 


W 
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99 


This  is  the  original  one-piece 
section-man  who  furnishes  one- 
piece  sections  as  follows  :  — 

500  sections,  11.50;  i/kx)  for 
ji^2.5o;  3,000  for  $6.75;  5,ocx)  for 
510.00;   10,000  for  |i 7.50. 

No.  2  sections  are  not  made 
to  order,  but  when  in  stock  are 
sold  at  I1.50  per  M. 

/.  FORNCROOK, 

Watertown,  Wisconsin. 
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Listen  !  Take 

my    advice 

and  buy  your 

bee    supplies! 

of    August 

Weiss;  he  has     ^^  ^        K.        JC 

tons  and  tons  of  the  verv  finest        m 

ii 


ever  made;  and  he  sells  it  at 
prices  that  defy  competition! 
Working  wax  into  foundation  a 
specialty.  Wax  wanted  at  26 
cents  cash,  or  28  cents  in  trade, 
delivered  ere.  Millions  of 
Sections — polished  on  both 
sides.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
on  a  full  line  of  Supplies- 
Send  for  catalogue  and  be  your 
own  judge.  AUG.  WJ5ISS, 
Hortonville,  Wisconsin. 


■  V*  V  '^ 


'^'      '«|N--      '•&»-      '■5»''      'it£^'      ^iU^      'as 

~//,.    M/,    M'/,.    M/,.    ,<m.    .v-m.  /.Wi 


WWW' 


Losses  are  not  always  the  result 
of  the  same  cause.  They  may 
c  line  from  starvation;  from  poor 
lood;  from  improper  prepara- 
tions; from  imperfect  protection; 
from  a  cold,  wet,  or  possibly,  a 
p  lorly  ventilated  cellar,  etc. 
Successful  wintering  comes 
from  a  proper  combination  of 
(Ufferent  conditions.  For  clear, 
conci.se,  comprehensive  conclu- 
sions upon  these  all-important 
points,  consult  ".Vdv.vnced  Bkk 
Cii.TrRK."  Five  of  its  thirty- 
two  chapters  treat  as  many  dif- 
erent  phases  of  the  wintering 
problem. 

Price  of  the  book,  50  cts.;  the 
RivViKw  one  year  and  the  book 
for  1 1. 25.  Stamps  taken,  either 
U.  vS.  or  Canadian. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON, 

Flint,   Mich. 
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Violin  for  Sale. 


1  am  advertising  for  the  well-known  manu- 
facturers of  musical  instruments,  Jno.  F. 
Stratton  &  Son,  of  New  York,  and  taking  my 
pay  in  niusicHl  merchandise.  1  have  now  on 
hand  a  fine  violin  outfit  consisting  of  violin, 
bow  and  case.  The  violin  is  a  "  Stradiuarius,  " 
Ked,  French  finish,  high  polish,  and  real  ebony 
trimmings,  price  $14.00.  The  bow  is  of  the  fin- 
est snakewood,  ebony  frog,  lined,  inlaid  (  pearl 
lined  dot )  p)earl  lined  slide,  German  silver 
shield,  ebony  screw-head,  (lerman  silver  ferules, 
and  pearl  dot  in  the  end,  price  J2.50  The  case 
is  wood  with  curved  top.  varnished,  full-lined, 
with  pockets,  and  furnished  with  brass  hooks, 
and  handles  and  lock,  price  $3.. 50.  This  makes 
the  entire  outfit  worth  an  even  $20.00.  It  is  ex- 
actlythe  same  kind  of  an  outfit  that  my  daugh- 
t-er  has  been  using  the  past  year  with  the  best  of 
satisfaction  to  herself  and  teachers.  Her  violin 
has  a  more  powerful,  rich  tone  than  some  in- 
struments here  that  cost  several  times  as  much. 
I  wisli  to  sell  'his  on  fit,  and  would  accept  one- 
half  nice,  white  extracted  honey  in  payment,  the 
balance  cash.  It  will  be  sent  on  a  five  days' 
trial,  and  if  not  entirely  satisfactory  can  be  re 
turned  and  the  purchase  money  will  be  refunded. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON.  Flint,  Mich. 


G>  Bf.  LiONG,  Odar  Mines.  Iowa,  manu- 
facturer of  and  dealer  in  Apiarian  Supplies. 
Send  for  circular.  1-96-6 

Please  mention  the  Reuiew. 


I  am  advertising  for  R.  F.  Stratton  & 
Son,  nui.sic  dealers  of  New  York,  and 
taking  my  pay  in 

MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, 

I  have  already  bought  and  paid  for  in 
this  way  a  guitar  and  violin  for  my  girls, 
a  flute  for  myself,  and  one  or  two  guitars 
for  some  of  my  subscribers.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  buying  an  instrument  of  any 
kiiid,  I  should  be  glad  to  send  you  one  on 
trial.  If  interested,  write  me  for  des- 
criptive circular  and  price  list,  saying 
what  kind  of  an  instrument  you  are 
thinking  of  getting. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 


OUEENS 


Reared  from  imported  moth- 
ers, warranted  purely  mated, 
75  cents  each.  Breeders, 
I  25  each.  No  better  stock  to  be  had  at 
Send  for  catalogue  of  queens 
DEANES  &  MINER;  Ronda,  N.  C. 


any  pnce 
and  bees. 


R^ake  Your  Own  Hives. 


3ee  ^  Keepers 

Will  save  money  by 
using-  our  Foot  Pow- 
er Saw  in  making 
their  hives,  sections 
and  boxes. 

Machines  on  trial. 
Send  for   Catalog-ue. 

W.F.&JNO.B&RNESCO., 

:fe4  Ruby  St., 

Rockford,     Ills. 


II-9R  I2t 


f^^- 
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WEBSTER'S 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Hon. D. J.  Brewer,  Justice  of  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 

I  says  :  "  I  comiiiend  it  to  all  as  the  one  great  staud- 

'  ard  authority."    

Tt  excels  in  the  ease  with  which  the  eye  finds  the 
word  Sdusrht ;  in  accuracy  of  definition  ;  in  effect- 
ive methods  of  indicatinpr  pronunciation  ;  in  terse 
and  comprehensive  statements  of  facts  and  in 
practical  use  as  a  working  dictionary. 

Specimen  iiages,  etc.,  sent  on  application. 

_G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Publishers,  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


INTERNi^IONAL  DICTIONARY 


Some 

Odds  and  Ends 


That  Will  be  Sold  Cheap. 

For  a  dozen  or  more  years  Mr  M.  S.  West  of 
this  place  dealt  in  bee-keeper's  supplies.  Since 
his  death,  two  years  ago,  his  daughter  has  en- 
(leavored  to  close  out  his  stock  of  goods,  and 
has  succeeded  to  large  extent.  There  are  still 
a  few  odds  and  ends,  and  she  has  brought  them 
to  me  and  left  them  for  me  to  sell.  Here  is  a 
list  of  the  articles  with  prices  at  which  they 
will  be  sold. 

One  ten-inch  foundation  mill,  (second- 
hand) Root's,  (one  of  'recent  make)  dip- 
ping tank,  etc.    in    good  order  15.00 

Three  Woodcock  foundation  fasteners, 
each,  75 

Thirty-three  Simplicity  hives,  in  the  flat, 
sides,  ends,  covers  and  tin  rabbetts  but  no 

frames  nor  bottom  boards,  each 40 

Send  all  orders  to  W.  Z   Hutchinson. 
Flint,  Mich. 


Free 


Bee  Books  and  sub- 
seriptions  to  Bee  Jour- 
nals given  with  orders 
for  Supplies.  Sections, 
I'oundation  Shipping 
Cases  and  Hives. 
Send  for  li.st;  free. 
W.    D  .vSOl'KR,  Box  565,  Jack.son,  Mich. 

l-99-tf  Please  mention  the  Reuiew. 


Golden  Italian  Queens. 

virgins  our  specialty;  40c  each,  or  3  for  ji.oo. 
GARDINER  j;.  ELLIS,  Millshoro,  Del. 

9-99'2t  Please  mention   the  Review^ 


I  have  several  hnndred 

QUEEN    CAGES 

of  different  styles  and  sizes,  made  by  C.  W. 
Costellow,  and  I  should  be  pleased  to  send  sam- 
ples and  prices  to  any  intending  to  buy  cages. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 


Has  Arrived. 

The  time  has  now  arrived,  when  bee-keepers 
are  looking  out  for  their  queens,  and  supplies, 
and  vour  name  on  a  postal  card,  will  bring  yon 
prices  of  queens,  bees,  nuclei,  bee  supplies,  and  a 
catalogue  giving  full  particulars,  with  a  full 
treatise,  on  how  to  rear  (jueens,  and  bee-keeping 
for  profit,  and  a  sample  copy  of  "The  Southland 
Queen,"  the  onlv  bee  paper  published  in  the 
South.     All  free  for  the  asking.  3-99-tf 

THEJBNNIB  ATCHhBY  CO., 

Beeville,  Bee  Co,  Texas. 

Bee  -  Supplies. 

Root's  goods  at  Root's  prices.  Bon- 
der's honey  jars.  Prompt  service.  Low 
freight.  Catalog  free.  Walter  S.  Bonder, 
512  Mass.  Ave,,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Only  exclusive  bee-supply  hou.se  in   Ind. 


JOHN  F.  STRATTCW'S 

CELEBRATED 

CUITARS, 


Importer  of  and 

Wholesale  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE, 
81 1 ,  813, 815, 817  East  9th  St. .  New  l^'oik. 
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KfiEPING  BEES  IN  CLAMPS. 


The  Advantages  and   Disadvantages;  Ixiili    in 
Summer  and    in  Winter. 


W.    Z.    Hl'TCHIXSON. 


I 


YEAR  ago 
last  summer, 
when  taking  a 
trip  through 
Xo'-thern  Michi- 
gan, I  visited  the 
apiary  of  Mr. 
( ).  J.  Hethering- 
ton,  and  took  two 
views  of  it;  both 
of  which  are  pre- 
sented herewith. 
This  is  the  only  apiary  r  have  ever  seen 
in  which  the  hives  are  kept  in  clamps 
the  year  around.  The  pictures  tell  the 
story  so  completely  that  little  remains 
for  the  pen,  and  what  little  there  is  to 
tell  was  told  so  well,  several  years  ago, 
in  Gleanings,  by  the  late  Dr.  L.  C.  Whit- 
ing, that  I  think  it  better  to  copy  what 
he  wrote  than  to  attempt  to  write  any- 
thing my.self.     Dr.  Whiting  said:— 

It  mav  interest  your  readers  to  know 
how  we  pack  our  bees  for  the  winter,  and 
we  mav  sav  summer,  'jk>,  as  the  bees  are 


not  taken  out  of  the  packing  when  once 
placed  there.  When  packed,  the  bees 
are  surrounded  on  all  sides,  also  top  and 
bottom,  with  from  six  to  eight  inches  of 
])laner  shavings.  The  packing  boxes  are 
made  any  length  convenient.  Those  I 
have  are  i6  feet  long,  and  hold  8  swarms. 
Some  of  Mr.  Hetherington's  are  14  feet 
in  length,  and  hold  7  swarms.  They  are 
3  feet  wide.  The  front  is  4  feet  high, 
and  the  back  is  3  feet. 

The  upper  board  at  the  back  is  hung  on 
hinges,  and  turns  down  even  with  the  top 
of  the  body  of  the  hive.  The  box  is  cov- 
ered with  a  shed  roof,  which  is  fastened 
with  hinges  to  the  front,  and  is  covered 
with  felt  paper,  which  stands  the  weather 
better  than  tarred  paper.  The  roof  is  di- 
vided in  the  middle,  and  is  raised  up 
when  manipulating  the  bees.  The  back 
board  is  also  cut  in  two,  so  that  half  the 
box  can  be  opened  at  a  time. 

Two  boards  are  set  up  edgewise  in  the 
box  for  the  hives  to  rest  upon,  and  a  cov- 
ered passageway  S  inches  wide  and  half 
an  inch  high  is  made  for  the  bees  to  pass 
out  and  in,  on  a  level  with  the  bottom- 
board  of  the  hive. 

For  convenience,  the  part  under  the 
hives  is  packed  before  the  hives  are  set. 
.\fter  tlie  hives  are  set,  and  the  pass- 
ageway for  the  bees  is  adjusted,  pack 
even  with  the  top  of  the  hive.  .Vll 
this  packing  so  far  is  intended  to  re- 
main summer  and  winter.  In  packing 
for  winter  I  prefer  boards  over  the  frames, 
with  a  two-inch  opening  for  ventilation. 
This  opening  we  cover  with  wire  gauze, 
to  keep  out  the  mice.  Without  this  open- 
ing the  combs  sometimes   get   damp  and 
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moldy.  We  cover  all  with  shavings  to 
the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches,  and  so 
adjust  the  cover  that  no  water  can  enter. 
Now  if  your  bees  have  a  supply  of  good 
stores,  you  may  confidently  expect  to 
find  them  all  right  in  the  spring. 

If  mice  are  troublesome,  a  dish  of  corn- 
ed meat  with  a  little  Paris  green  on  the 
top  of  the  packing  is  advisable.  We 
used  to  make  a  temporary  box,  as  recom- 
ended  by  D.  A.  Jones,  and  remove  it  in 
the  spring.  Our  present  method  saves 
all  this   packing   and   unpacking   in   the 


of  the  clamps  in  summer,  there  is  suffi- 
cient ventilation.  Bees  lie  out  very  lit- 
tle, even  in  hot  weather.  In  cool  nights 
the  bees  are  not  driven  out  of  the  supers. 
Mr.  Hetherington  says  that  it  is  not  quite 
so  convenient  to  handle  the  hives  as  when 
they  are  set  out  singly  in  the  yard;  and 
he  thinks  that  more  queens  are  lost  in 
returning  from  mating. 

FrjNT,  Mich.,  Oct.  15,  1899. 


AN    ADDITIONAL  VIKW  OF  XUH  HETHERINGTON  APIARY. 


fall  and  spring.  The  swarms  build  up 
faster  in  the  spring  than  those  unprotect- 
ed, and  they  need  no  shading  in  the  sum- 
mer. They  winter  as  well  as  in  any 
place,  excepting  a  good  cellar. 

This  method  has  been  used  quite  ex- 
tensively in  this  vicinity  for  several 
years,  and  we  find  no  more  trouble  in 
loss  of  queens  than  when  the  swarms  are 
further  apart. 

It  is  a  little  more  work  to  take  off  hon- 
ey than  when  the  hives  stand  separate; 
but  the  advantages  of  this  method  more 
than  overbalance  this  extra  labor. 

Mr.  Hetherington  writes  me  that  he 
likes  this  plan  because  the  bees  are  so 
easily  packed  for  winter,  and  so  easily 
unpacked  in  the  spring.  The  packing  is 
left  over  the  hives  in  the  spring  until  it 
is  time  to  put  on  the  sections.  There  is 
plenty  of  shade,  and,  by  opening  the  ends 


QUEEN-TRAPS. 


Some  Most  Excellent  Reasons  why  They  can 
be  Used  to  AdvjintaKc. 


\V.    E.    FLOWER. 

MN  page  269,  Dr.  Mason  says  he  knows 
^  of  but  one  reason  why  traps  should  be 
used:  and  that  is  that  "the  presence  of  a 
queen  in  a  trap  will  always  reveal  the 
fact  that  a  swarm  has  issued."  There 
are  hundreds,  yes  thousands,  of  people 
who  keep  from  one  to  half  a  dozen  col- 
onies. These  people  are  lawyers,  minis- 
ters, doctors,  merchants  and  mechanics, 
those  whose  occupations  will  not  permit 
them  to  be  at  home   when  the   bees   are 
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likely  to  swarm.  Tliis  class  of  bee-keep- 
ers out-number  the  specalist  ten  to  one; 
they  swell  the  subscription  list  of  the 
diflferent  bee  periodicals;  they  buy  and 
use  the  major  portion  of  all  the  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies  that  are  manufactured. 
"Many  a  mickle  makes  a  muckle. "  It  is 
to  this  class  that  the  queen  trap  is  especi- 
ally of  value.  Few  things  are  more  vex- 
atious than  to  come  home  and  poke 
around  in  the  grass  and  weeds,  looking 
for  a  clipped  queen  that  has  crawled  out 
with  a  swarm,  and  has  probably  been 
picked  up  by  a  king-bird,  cat-bird,  robin 
or  hop-toad;  or,  perchance,  has  crawled 
into  another  hive,  and  either  been  killed 
or  has  killed  another  queen  equally  as 
valuable  as  herself.  If  she  has  run  the 
gantlet  of  all  these  possible  mishaps, 
and  you  find  her  all  right,  then  comes  the 
all  important  question  of  where  did  she 
couie  front ,  to  which  hive  does  she  belong  ? 

Dr.  Franklin  said  ''time  is  money;" 
and  if  we  take  into  account  the  time  nec- 
essary for  one  of  the  above  named  per- 
sons to  find  and  clip  a  queen  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  danger  of  maiming  or 
killing  her),  and  add  to  that  the  time 
spent  in  hunting  clipped  queens  ( not 
counting  the  value  of  those  that  are  lost), 
methinks  it  were  cheaper  to  buy  traps. 

I  have  used  the  Alley  trap  for  ten  years, 
and  have  never  lost  a  swarm  or  a  queen ; 
and  these  traps  are  good  for  ten  years 
more.  I  frequently  leave  the  queen  in 
the  trap  for  half  a  day,  or  even  longer, 
until  such  times  as  it  suits  me  to  attend 
to  the  matter.  What  a  pleasure  to  know 
that  when  you  come  home,  even  if  the 
bees  have  swarmed,  you  will  find  the 
queen  in  the  trap  and  you  will  know  to  a 
certainty  just  where  she  belongs.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  move  the  old  hive 
away,  set  a  new  one  in  its  place  (with  the 
brood  chamber  contracted  to  five  I-. 
frames),  put  on  a  queen  excluding  hon- 
ey board,  lift  the  supers  off  the  old  hive, 
bees  and  all,  set  it  on  the  new  one,  then 
put  an  empty  body  on  top  of  the  super, 
and  lift  the  frames  out  of  the  old  hive  and 
shake  the  bees  down  in  front  of  the   new 


hive  and  put  the  brood  in  the  body  on 
top  of  the  super,  clap  on  the  cover,  open 
the  trap,  and  let  the  queen  run  in  with 
the  swarm,  then  throw  up  your  hat  and 
sa}-  ' '  //  'hoopee!  Big  Injun  Me.  'Jake 
many  sca/ps."  At  the  end  of  seven  days 
— well,  if  you  care  to  know  what  I  do 
then,  I'll  tell  you  some  other  time. 

Ashbourne,  Pa.,  Oct.  6,  1899. 
[Yes,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  tell 
us  what  you  do  at  the  end  of  seven  days — 
tell  the  whole  story  now  that  you  ha\e 
started  out.  By  the  way,  friends,  Mr. 
I'^lovver  is  the  one  who  entertained  us  so 
delightfully  with  his  magic  lantern  pic- 
tures accompanied  by  humorous,  scienti- 
fic and  eloquent  remarks — the  remarks 
being  well  adapted  to  the  pictures — Ed.] 

HUXTIXG   WILD  BEES. 


How  to  Find  them  in  the  Winter;  and  How  lo 
Attract  them  by  the  Burning  of  Wax. 


HERBERT    CLUTE. 


N  this  locality  bee-hunters  go  through 
the  woods  whenever  there  comes  a 
thaw  in  winter.  When  a  bee  is  found  on 
the  snow,  ths  hunter  circles  around  the 
bee  until  more  bees  are  found.  In  ap- 
proaching the  tree  the  bees  are  found 
more  plentifully.  I'nder  the  tree  they 
will  be  found  scattered  around  very  thick- 
ly. If  the  wind  is  blowing,  or  was  blow- 
ing when  the  bees  flew,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  bees  will  be  scattered 
more  thickly  on  the  side  of  the  tree  that 
is  oppositt  the  wind.  A  thawing  day 
followed  by  a  freezing  night  that  forms 
a  crust  thick  enough  to  hold  up  a  man, 
furnishes  the  best  conditions  for  this 
kind  of  bee-hunting. 

During  the  hot  dry  weather  of  summer, 
when  the  bees  are  breeding,  our  bee-hunt- 
ers go  along  brooks  and  streams,  and 
"line"  the  bees  as  they  go  home  with 
their   loads   of   water.      With   a  load   of 
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water  a  bee  will  fly  straighter,  and  with 
less  circling,  than  with  a  load  of  honey. 

In  the  fall  our  hunters  peel  a  piece  of 
bark  from  a  birch  tree,  and  set  fire  to  one 
corner  of  the  bark.  As  soon  as  it  begins 
to  burn  it  will  begin  to  curl  up,  and,  as  it 
curls  itself  up  into  a  roll,  they  sprinkle 
pieces  of  wax  upon  it.  After  it  is  all 
curled  up  around  the  wax  it  will  smol- 
der a  long  time,  giving  off  an  odor  of 
burning  wax  that  will  float  away  on  the 
wind  and  attract  any  bee  that  comes 
near.  This  does  away  with  the  plan  of 
heating  stones,  which  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult if  the  timber  is  all  wet.  The  birch 
bark  will  burn  even  on  a  wet  drizzly  day. 
Such  days  as  this  are  the  best  for  hunting 
bees,  as  they  do  not  go  far  from  home  on 
such  days. 

The  first  few  times  that  a  bee  returns 
from  the  tree  to  the  bait,  it  will  come 
to  the  bait  from  the  side  opposite  to  the 
tree.  I  think  that  the  bee  flies  past  its 
landmarks,  and  then  drops  down  on  the 
back-track  for  the  bait. 

.Some  of  our  bee-hunters  use  bee-hunt- 
ing glasses  which  seem  to  so  change  the 
color  of  the  timber  and  sky  as  to  giye  a 
better  background  for  watching  the  bees. 
They  are  not  expensive,  and  can  be 
bought  of  J.  Lynn,  48  Bond  St.  New 
York  City. 

Greknwood,  Wis.,  Oct.  5,  1899. 


ood  things 

From  Other  Journals, 


SElvECTED  BY   DR.    A.    B.  M.\SON. 


HA.S    APIS   DORSATA     A    X^ONGKR    TONOrE 
THAN  HAS  .\PIS  MKI.I.IFIC.\. 

Many,  if  not  all,  of  the  readers  of  the 
Review  are  interested  in  the  importation 
or  non-importation  of  .A.pis  Dorsata;  and 


this  interest  comes  largely  from  the  sup^ 
position  that  it  has  a  longer  tongue  than 
other  varieties  of  bees,  and  will  be  able 
to  gather  the  honey  from  red  clover  and 
other  honey  producing  flowers,  that  can 
not  be  reached  by  the  bees  we  now  have ; 
but  if  further  investigation  shall  prove 
that  Dorsata's  tongue  is  but  little  if  any 
longer  than  Mellifica's,  interest  in  her  do- 
mestication and  importation  will  be  at  an 
end. 

In  an  article  in  Gleanings  in  Bee  Cul- 
ture for  August  I,  page  572,  a  Mr.  H.  L. 
Tones  of  Goodna,  Australia,  in  sending 
some  samples  of  .\pis  Dorsata  to  the  edi- 
tor says: — 

Now,  friend  Root,  I  should  like  to  have 
you  examine  these  bees  minutely,  or  pass 
them  on  to  some  expert  so  that  the  rela- 
tive length  of  the  tongues  of  these  and 
Apis  Mellifica  might  be  ascertained.  Ac- 
cording to  some  measurements  made  b}^ 
Mr.  F.  N.  L.  Sladen,  of  Riffle  Court, 
England,  and  reported  in  Gleanings, 
1897,  page  487,  the  tongue  of  Apis  Dor- 
sata is  scarcel)'  any  longer  than  that  of 
our  ordinary  bee;  and  if  such  is  really  the 
case  it  might  not  be  advisable  to  introduce 
them,  even  if  they  could  be  domesticated 
and  their  migratory  instincts  overcome. 
To  my  unaided  eye,  however,  their 
tongues  seem  much  longer  than  those  of 
our  common  bees. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Jone's  letter,  editor 
Root  says,  in  part, 

I  have  just  been  comparing  the  speci- 
mens of  Dorsata  sent  by  you,  and  tho.se 
sent  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Rambo,  of  India. 
Those  from  the  latter  look  much  like 
very  large  five  and  six  banded  Italian 
bees;  while  those  you  send  have  less  yel- 
low on  them,  are  somewhat  of  a  bluish 
cast,  and  are,  I  should  judge,  slightly 
smaller.  They  are  evidently  Dorsata, 
however,  but  may  be  a  different  varietj% 
just  as  we  have  varieties  among  the  Apis 
Mellijica. 

With  regard  to  the  tongues  of  the  Dor- 
sata bees,  as  soon  as  placed  in  alcohol, 
they  have  a  fashion  of  pu.shing  out  their 
tongues  to  their  fullest  length;  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  specimens  of  Dorsata 
sent  us  did  that  very  thing.  I  may  be 
mistaken,  l)ut  their  tongues  do  not  appear 
to  be  an}-  longer  than  those  I  have  seen 
on  red-clover  Italians. 
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I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truthful- 
ness of  either  Mr.  Sladen  or  of  editor 
Root;  nor  of  their  ability  to  judfje  impar- 
tially in  this  matter,  ami,  if  they  are  rij^ht, 
what  can  be  the  possible  advantage  in 
importini^r  Dorsata,  even  if  it  can  be 
domesticated,  which  has  yet  to  be  dem- 
onstrated ? 

lulitor  Root  makes  another  statement 
that  is  of  interest.        He   says: — 

Cheshire  says  something  about  the 
wonderful  harmony  in  Nature;  that  the 
tongues  of  bees  are  adapted  to  the  length 
of  the  flower-cells  as  we  find  them  in  the 
vegetal)le  kingdom.  Isn't  it  possible 
that  the  tongues  of  the  different  species 
of  honey-bees  are  of  very  nearly  the  same 
length  for  that  reason  ?  One  of  the  chief 
things  that  have  been  claimed  for  Dorsata 
is  that  it  would  have  a  longer  tongue,  and 
this  inference  seems  to  be  drawn  from 
the  fact  that  the  liees  are  larger,  and 
therefore  the  tongues  would  bear  a  direct 
proportion  in  length.  If  Sladen's  meas- 
urements are  correct,  there  would  seem 
to  be  but  little  in  this." 

I  don't  remember  to  have  .seen  this 
statement  of  Cheshire's,  but  it  is  in  full 
accord  with  what  we  see  all  about  us  in 
Nature  every  day.  We  find  that  all  things 
that  have  anything  to  do  with  any  other 
thing  or  element  in  Nature  have  been  so 
adapted  to  those  things  with  which  they 
have  to  do  that  all  of  .Nature's  laws  are 
in  perfect  accord.  And  why  should  not 
this  be  equally  true  regarding  the  length 
of  bees'  tongues?  I'nless  the  flowers 
that  Dorsata  gathers  nectar  from  are 
deejxfr  than  tho.se  Mellifica  gathers  it 
from,  it  would  hardly  seem  probable  that 
Dorsata's  tongue  would  be  any  longer 
than  Mellifica's;  and  if  this  is  the  case  it 
would  seem  advisable  to  practically  test 
the  matter  before  importing  what  might 
prove  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing. 

THI-;    COVl-.RNMKNT    \Vori,I)    .VII)    IN     IM- 
I'ORTING    .\PIS    I)OKS.\T.\    IF    BKK- 
KKEPHRS    ni:SIRKD    IT. 
.\  few  years  .since  there  was  an  impres- 
sion that  a  scheme  was  on  foot  to   induce 
the  department  of   .\griculture   at    Wa.sh- 
ington  to  attempt  the    domestication   and 


importation,  or  the  importation  and  do- 
mestication, of  Dorsata,  so  as  to  give  a 
party,  who  shall  be  nameless,  a  good  fat 
job  at  Uncle  Sam's  expense;  and  for  fear 
that  the  impression  might  be  true,  corres- 
pondence was  had  with  the  department 
in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  a  few  days 
ago  when  in  Wasnington  I  called  upon 
the  official  that  I  knew  had  been  corres- 
ponded with,  and,  being  personally  ac- 
quainted with  him,  we  had  a  very  pleasant 
talk  over  the  matter;  and  he  told  me 
that  whenever  our  association  ( the  U.  S. 
Bee-Keepers'  .\ssociation)  should  be  sat- 
isfied that  it  was  desirable  to  import  Dor- 
sata, and  would  so  inform  the  depart- 
ment, all  the  aid  they  could  furni.sh 
would  be  gladly  given;  and  if  necessary 
the  department  would,  if  possible,  aid  us, 
in  securing  the  desired  information,  so 
we  need  have  no  fear  but  that  desirable 
aid  would  be  furnished  the  bee-keepers 
of  the  United  vStates  whenever  they  see 
fit  to  ask  for  it. 

THE  HONEY  CROP  OF  UNITED  ST.A.TES. 

Mr.  Segelken,  of  the  firm  of  Hildreth  and 
Segelken,  honey  dealers  of  New  York,  is 
reported  in  Gleanings  to  have  said: — 

That  the  New  York  city  market  now 
has  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  about  60, 
o(»,ooo,  pounds  of  honey  yearly,  about 
five-sixth  of  which  is  extracted  honey, 
and  there  is  a  demand  for  honey  the  year 
round.  But  little  if  any  is  now  used  by 
brewers  and  tobacco  manufacturers,  who 
prefer  glucose  and  sugar  syrup  respective- 
ly, but  there  is  a  growing  demand  from 
druggists  and  confectioners,  and  for  mak- 
ing honey-cakes,  of  which  the  Jews  con- 
sume large  quantities;  and  a  large 
amount  of  e.xtracted  buckwheat  honey 
is  exported  to  be  used  in  making  ginger- 
bread. The  editor,  says,  on  the  author- 
ity of  a  Cincinnati  dealer,  that  bakers 
prefer  honey  for  cakes  because  it  is  more 
economical  than  syrup,  which  requires 
the  addition  of  glycerine  to  keep  the 
cake  from  getting  dry. 

At  the  recent  convention  of  the  U.  S. 
Bee  Keepers'  Association,  in  an  instruc- 
tive address  on  "Apicultural  Statistics," 
Mr.  E.  R.  Root  said: 

The  average  number  of  sections  made 
each  year  for  the  last  three  years  is  some 
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where  between  5o,ooo,cxK)and  60,000,000. 
We  will  suppose  that  the  sections,  on  the 
average,  when  filled  with  honey  and 
placed  on  the  market,  will  hold  some- 
thing like  "s  of  a  pound.  After  talking 
with  various  members  of  this  convention 
between  sessions,  I  am  inclined  to  place 
that  as  a  fair  estimate.  To  make  even 
figures,  then,  we  will  estimate  that  there 
are  50,000,000  pounds  of  comb  honey  pro- 
duced annually  in  the  Uuited  States.  *• 
*     *     * 

While,  perhaps,  three  years  is  not  long 
enough  time  to  reduce  the  figures  to  a 
good  average,  yet  I  should  say  the  last 
three  years,  considering  that  two  of  them 
were  very  poor,  would  give  us  a  very 
conservative  figure. 

After  speaking  of  the  value  of  the  comb 
honey  produced,  Mr.  Root  goes  on  to  say, 
regarding  the  amount  of  extracted  honey 
produced,  that 

It  is  more  difficult  to  get  at  the  amount. 
However,  I  think  we  ean  safely  estimate 
that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  extracted 
is  produced  much  more  largely  in  the 
South  than  in  the  North,  and  that  a  good 
manv  bee-keepers  in  the  Northern  por- 
tions of  the  country  produce  the  liquid 
article,  it  will  be  fair  to  assume  that  there 
would  be  just  about  twice  as  much  ex- 
tracted honey  produced  as  of  comb,  this 
would  give  an  aggregate  of  something  like 
100,000,000  pounds,  of  extracted  every 
year. 

Now,  if  the  above  statement  of  3Ir. 
Segelken  is  correct,  and  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  its  reliability,  and  if  Mr. 
Root's  estimates  are  approximatel)'  true, 
we  find  that  one  half  as  much  extracted 
honey  as  is  produced  in  the  United  vStates 
is  sold  in  New  York  alone,  and  the  sa-ne 
is  true  of  one-fifth  of  the  comb  honey. 

The  above  figures  are  very  interesting 
to  those  who  wish  to  be  posted  in  regard 
to  the  importance  of  our  industry;  bui  I 
believe  the  actual  facts,  or  a  correct 
statement,  would  show  a  much  larger 
production  of  honey  than  Mr.  Root  esti- 
mates. His  figures  are  based  on  the  out- 
put of  sections  for  three  years,  two  of 
which  were  very  poor  ones  for  honey  pro- 
duction, and  certainly,  as  he  saj-s,  his  es- 
timate is  a  very  conservative  one. 

Sta.  B.  Toledo,  O.,  Oct.  3,  1899. 


»^  Department  of 

riticism 

CONDUCTED   BY   R.  L.  TAYLOR. 


The  best  critics  are  they 
Who,  with  what  they  gainsay, 
OflFer  another  and  better  way. 


STENOG. — .\NOTHER  UNPROFITABLE  DIS- 
CUSSION. 
The  above  writer  (Gleanings,  495)  says 
"some  time  ago  I  asked  why  hives  can- 
not be  discussed  as  calmly  as  weather. 
Mr.  Taylor  says  it  is  because  I  said  the 
Standard  dictionary  is  the  latest  and  by 
far  the  best  of  its  kind  ever  printed." 
What  I  did  say  was  "well  mainly,  I  sup- 
pose, because  such  reckless  statements 
as  this  one  for  instance,  about  dictionaries 
are  not  made  about  the  weather. ' '  vStenog. 
here  doubtless  does  not  quite  come  up  to 
Gleanings'  standard  of  fair  dealing.  In 
the  same  item  he  does  himself  like  in- 
justice in  a  remark  about  the  word  "boil." 
Then  he  goes  on  to  say  "But  you  mustn't 
say  'some  time  since  Gleanings  eschewed 
grammar'  why  is  the  word  since  instead 
of  ago  used  in  such  cases?"  Its  forests 
were  long  since  cut  away. — Rossiter 
Johnson.  How  many  ages  since  has  Vir- 
gil writ? — Roscommon.  Stenog's.  con- 
troversy seems  not  to  be  so  much  with 
me  as  with  our  standard  writers. 

( This  looks  to  me  like  the  beginning 
of  another  dictionary  quarrel,  similar  to 
the  one  indulged  in  V>y  our  friends  Tay- 
lor and  Miller.  Of  course,  we  wish  to 
use  good  grammar  in  our  bee  journals, 
and  I  believe  that  the  attention  that  has 
been  called  to  it  of  late  has  not  been  en- 
tirely unprofitable,  but  I  think  that  no 
good  will  come  from  its  continuation;  es- 
Tiecially  when  conducted  in  the  hair- 
.spiitting  style  and  drawn  out  to  great 
length.  The  space  can  be  better  em- 
ployed in  discussing  subjects  relating  to 
practical  bee-culture. — Ed.  ) 
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THK  WEIGHT  OF  TESTIMONY. 

In  Gleanings,  463,  Dr.  Miller  .says 
"Messrs.  Taylor,  Hutchinson  and  Brice 
say  they  can't  rai.se  .uood  queens  by  tak- 
ing away  the  queen.  W.  W.  Somerford 
(page  465)  says  he  has  raised  them. 
The  only  thing  for  T.,  H.  and  B.  is  to 
impeach  the  character  of  the  witness." 
Not  at  all;  it  is  more  to  the  point  to  im- 
peach the  character  of  your  argument. 
Exceptions  prove  the  rule. 

l.\rgp:  vs.  sm.\ll  coi.oniks. 
Mr.  Getaz  says  (American  Bee  Journal, 
562)    "The  question    now   is:  Supposing 
the   large   colonies     could    be    wintered 
equally  well,  which  would  be  the  best — 80 
colonies  of  12  combs  and   population  in 
proportion,  or    120   colonies   of   8  combs, 
the  total  population   to   be  the   same  in 
either  case?"     This  in  an  article   discus- 
sing the  large   and  small   hive   question. 
Mr.  G.  appears  to  assume  that  the  colony 
reared  in  a  12-frame  hive  would   be,  as  a 
rule,  50  per  cent,  stronger  than  one  reared 
in  an  8-frame  hive.     In  that  I  think  he  is 
in  error.      My   experience,  such   as  it  is, 
teaches   me   that   the   smaller   the   hive, 
within    reasonable  bounds,  the   stronger 
the  colony  in  proportion   to  the   amount 
of  room.     A  colony   in   a  section  of   the 
Heddon  hive  is  more  than  M  as  strong  as 
one  in  an  8-frame  L.  hive,  and,  a  fortiori, 
one   in   an  8-frame  stronger  in  proportion 
than  one  in  a  lo-framehive.     Mr.  Getaz's 
answer  to  the  question  is   that   "the   dif- 
ference might  not  be    very   great;    but   it 
would  undoubtedly    be   in   favor  of   the 
large  colonies. "     He  gives,  as  points  of 
advantage,  fewer   guards   against  robbeis 
required;    greater  conservation   of    heat; 
fewer  hives  to   open;    and   probably  less 
swarming.     For  myself,  I  cannot   at   all 
agree  with  Mr.  Getaz.     He   may   be    en- 
tirely right  for  his   latitude,    but   for  my 
latitude  and   flora   the    120   in   8   frames 
would  be  so  far  ahead    that   there  would 
be  no  comparison.     .\s   I    have   said,  the 
assumption  that  they  would  be   strong  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  hive  is  wrong 
to  start    with.       Then   the  loss   of   heat. 


owing  to  the  larger  space  to  be  warmed 
in  the  case  of  those  in  the  large  hive, 
would  more  than  offset  the  advantage 
gained  by  the  greater  population.  Or- 
dinarily, here,  those  in  the  smaller  hives 
would  gain  more  rapidly  in  population  to 
their  numbers;  and,  although  they  would 
not  generally  quite  overtake  the  others 
by  the  opening  of  the  honey  season, 
their  less  inclination  to  waste  time  in 
swarming  would  generally  offset  that,  and 
make  their  profits  hive  for  hive  not  very 
wide  apart.  I  am  especially  surprised  at 
Mr.  Getaz's  opinion  that  with  the  colo- 
nies in  the  larger  hives  there  would  prob- 
ably be  less  swarming.  The  principal 
factor  in  the  production  of  swarms  is  a 
large  population.  If,  as  Mr.  Getaz  as- 
sumes, the  larger  colonies  gain  in  num- 
bers in  proportion  to  the  size  of  their 
hives,  then  not  only  will  their  hives  be  as 
closely  packed  with  bees  but  their  num- 
bers will  be  50  per  cent,  greater.  On 
what  grounds,  then,  can  he  assume  that 
the  swarming  will  be  less?  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  must  be  greater,  inevitably. 

LARGE  HIVES    AGAIN. 

Mr.  Harris  in  Gleanings,  538,  gives 
some  results  in  wintering  in  hives  of 
different  sizes.  For  protection  they  had 
chaff  in  the  upper  stories  and  a  tight 
board  fence  about  the  yards.  The  re- 
sults tubulated  are   as  follows: 

No.   of  .Size  of        Winter  Average 

colonies.  hive.  loss.         brood  Apr.  25. 


37  8-frame 

16  10     " 

156  12     " 

32  16     " 


8 
o 
9 
>3 


3  frames 

5     " 


He  says  he  had  the  best  success  in  win- 
tering in  12-frame  hives,  while  his  fig- 
ures show  that  tlie  lo-frame  hive  winter- 
ed best.  The  editor,  commenting,  says  it 
is  facts  like  these  that  should  have  some 
weight;  but  it  strikes  me  the  facts  are  too 
naked.  We  need  more  particulars  to 
to  warrant  us  in  forming  any  judgment. 
Mr.  H.  indeed  says  that  "the  most  of  the 
eight-frame,  and  all  of  the  ten-frame 
hives  were  in   the   yard    where   the  bees 
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wintered  best. ' '  What  other  ones  were 
there  ?  What  ones  in  the  other  yards  ? 
How  did  the  localities  differ  as  to  the  lay 
of  the  land  as  well  as  to  the  character  of 
the  fall  honey  flow  ?  And  what  did  the 
bees  die  of?  Dysentery,  starvation  or 
freezing? 

SULPHURIC  ACID  FOR  CLEANSING  BEES- 
WAX. 
In  Gleanings,  543,  the  editor  says,  for 
the  purpose  of  cleansing  beeswax,  the 
acid  should  be  reduced  in  water  from  50 
to  500  times.  To  allow  for  a  latitude  of 
from  I  to  10  seems  altogether  too  wide, 
to  make  the  advice  of  any  value.  Then, 
even  the  smaller  amount  must  be  egre- 
giously  great.  Tr}^  two  or  three  table 
spoonfuls  in  ten  gallons  of  w-ax  and  wa- 
ter— dropping  it  in  carefully  when  the 
wax  is  all  melted  and  boiling,  and  remove 
from  the  fire  at  once.  I  have  found  this 
course  entirel}'  satisfactory. 

"  RAYS  OF   DARK  "  AND    KING-BIRDS. 

Mr.  W^right,  he  of  the  rays-of-dark 
fame,  returns  to  the  subject  in  Gleanings, 
531.  His  article  has  this  caption,  for 
which  I  suppose  Gleanings  is  responsible: 
"The  importance  of  careful  accurate 
observation."  In  a  foot-note  the  editor 
says  "some  of  his  notions  have  been  se- 
verely criticized  by  the  Review  critic    .     . 

but   if   Mr.  Taylor   will 

conduct  his  experiments  as  Mr.  Wright 
has  his  he  may  get  his  eyes  opened  to 
more  'rays  of  light.'  I  don't  say  that 
Mr.  Wright's  ideas  on  how  nocturnal 
animals  see  are  correct;  but  they  should 
hardly  be  classed  as  so  much  'nonsense,' 
One  who  is  so  close  an  observer  as  Mr. 
Wright  should  receive  at  least  candid 
consideration."  And  more  of  the  same 
kind  in  relation  to  Mr.  Wright's  discov- 
eries concerning  the  King-bird.  Mr. 
Wright  says  he  has  spent  many  nights 
in  fields  and  forest  in  the  haunts  of  the 
owl,  fox,  etc.  and  has  "become  convinced 
that  many  animals  can  see  perfectly  only 
in  total  darkness. "  "Total  darkness"  is 
indeed  "rayless  gloom,"  and  that's  pretty 
dark.     I  can  not  help  wondering   if  Mr. 


Wright  ever  discovered  it  in  his  nightly 
wanderings  Mr.  Wright  should  remem- 
ber that  the  eyes  of  animals  become 
atrophied  in  caves  where  I  suppose  the 
darkness  lacks  something  of  being  total. 
Mr.  Wright  has  also  investigated  the 
king  bird  and  his  doings.  With  knife 
and  gun  he  lies  in  wait  for  the  bird. 
When  he  discovers  a  pair  he  watches  one 
till  he  has  apparently  caught  six  bees, 
when  he  is  brought  down  and  a  post- 
mortem examination  is  made  but  not  a 
trace  of  bees  was  found.  Then  the  other 
was  given  a  chance  to  catch  a  dozen 
or  more,  when  she  shares  the  fate  of 
her  mate.  Investigation  discovers  one 
drone  but  no  trace  of  another  bee.  But 
Mr.  W.  pursues  the  quest  and  discovers 
that  one  bird  at  least  extracts  the  juices 
of  the  bees  and  rejects  the  skeleton.  This 
moves  the  editor  to  say  "This  illustrates 
how  unscientific  are  some  of  the  experi- 
ments and  observations  of  even  scientific 
men."  It  may  interest  him  to  know  that 
I  also  have  been  "gunning"  among  the 
king  birds  in  a  small  way  and  have  had 
no  difficulty  in  finding  the  recognizable 
remains  of  workers  in  their  crops — but 
then  localities  differ. 

THE  COLOR   OF  HONEYS. 

Prof.  Hunter,  according  to  Gleanings, 
530,  gives  photographs  of  six  samples  of 
honey.  They  range  in  shade  thus:  i, 
alfalfa  and  melon;  2,  white  clover;  3, 
alfalfa; 4,  basswood;  5,  sweet  clover;  6, 
knot  weed.  Dr.  Miller  asks  whether 
basswood  is  usually  darker  than  white 
clover.  The  editor  answers  that  it  is 
generally  a  little  darker  but  only  slightly 
so.  In  this  locality  it  is  always  dicidedly 
lighter. 
THE  I'ROPER  PLACE    FOR    OUEEN    CELLS. 

Dr.  Miller  suspects  that  having  the  cells 
[Doolittle  cells]  between  two  combs  with 
young  larvae  is  an  important  point.  The 
editor  (Gleanings,  529)  answers  that  it  is 
quite  important.  I  wish  to  ask  why  ? 
That  is,  why,  if  the  colon}-  is  strong 
enough  to  rear  good  queens  ? 

Lapeer,  Mich.,  Oct.  3,  1899. 
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EDITORIAL 

fferings. 


Mrs.  Hutchinson  has  been  home 
about  six  weeks.  I  nientioii  this  that  our 
friends  ina\'  rejoice  with  us. 


■^«^«^«^^*rf» 


Foul  Brood  and  pickled  brood  are 
giving  the  bee-keepers  of  York  State  a 
little  uneasiness  in  some  parts  of  the 
State. 


»»**»*u»*^*^ 


F.  L.  Thompson,  who  writes  "Notes 
From  Foreign  Bee  Journals"  for  the  Re- 
view is  taking  a  trip  among  the  bee-keep- 
ers of  Utah. 


»«fc»«;"»'ii^u» 


HONEV  is  being  used  more  and  more 
by  bakers;  and  the  beauty  of  it  is  that 
they  can  not  use  adulterated  goods.  The 
least  amount  of  glucose  "spoils  the  cake." 


»#»rfcFfc»«»^^ 


W.  L.  CoGOSHALL  puts  locality  first, 
the  man  second,  ami  the  hive  last,  and  I 
agree  with  him,  but  this  does  not  necessa- 
rily imply  that  the  hive  is  of  little  impor- 
tance. 


"A  B.\r)LE.\K"  is  what  comrade  K.  E. 
Hasty  calls  the  loss  of  swarms  that  come 
out  and  abscond  when  the  bee-keeper  is 
not  on  the  watch — thinking  it  is  too  early 
or  too  late  in  the  day.  Bro.  Hast}-  asks 
how  to  stop  the  leak.  That's  easy.  .Al- 
ley's queen-trap  will  stop  it. 


fc»»*«»»^»F»* 


IX)UIS  SCHOIJ.,  Secretary  of  the  Cen- 
tral Texas  Bee-Keepers'  .Association,  has 
my  thanks  for  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  their  last  convention;  but 
there  is  not  room  in  a  monthly,  conduct- 
ed on  the  lines  followed  by  the  Review, 
to  publish  convention  reports   in   detail. 


Bro.  Holterm.vn  has  severed  his  con- 
nection with  the  Canadian  Bee  Journal, 
and  is  engaged  in  evangelical  work.  Mr. 
W.  J.  Craig  has  taken  his  place  for  the 
present. 


V>iU»Urfc»lirii» 


Sulphuric  Acid  was  once  condemned 
by  the  Dadants  for  use  in  refining  bees- 
wax, on  the  ground  that  it  destroyed  the 
agreeable,  natural  odor  of  the  wax.  The 
editor  of  Gleanings  says  that  this  was  be- 
cause too  much  acid  was  used  in  the  past. 
The  amount  used  at  present  is  sufficient, 
yet  the  wax  retains  its  well  known,  de- 
lightful honey-smell. 


•»Flt«it<rii»»^'*« 


"Too  Much  Honev  for  winter  is  just 
enough,"  is  the  way  that  the  elder  Franc  e 
put  it  when  I  was  out  there  last  summer. 
Mr.  Dadant,  in  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal, quotes  this  expression  from  an  arti- 
cle of  Mr.  France,  and  then  adds  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  let  bees  starve,  and  that  it 
is  still  less  profitable  to  feed  them  so  stingi- 
ly that  they  stan-e.  Twenty-five  pounds 
of  honey  is  considered  a  good,  middle 
average  for  wintering  one  colony — so  says 
.Mr.  Dadant. 


i»»*««^^«n*« 


COLORADO   BEE-KEEPERS'     CONVENTION. 

That  "irrepressible"  Colorado  State 
Bee-Keepers'  Association,  will  hold  its 
annual  convention  Nov.  27th,  28th  and 
29th,  in  the  .State  House  at  Denver,  Colora- 
do, beginning  at  10  A.  M.  .\s  usual,  the 
State  Agricultural  College  will  assist. 
Every  one  should  come  loaded  with  ideas 
and  subjects  for  discussion.  Those  who 
cannot  come  should  write  soon  to  the 
Secretar>'  or  the  President  and  tell  what 
are  the  particular  needs  of  their  locality. 
The  members  will  be  the  program.  We 
know  from  experience  that  you  will 
make  a  very  lively  convention.  Come 
every  body — there  is  sure  to  be  a  "hot 
time  in  the  old  town." 

R.  C.  Aikin,  President,  Loveland,  Col. 
F.  Rauchfuss,  Sec,  box  378,  Denver,  Col. 
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The  Question  Box  is  approved  by 
Stenog.,  in  Gleanings,  even  if  the  answers 
are  contradictory.  He  says  that  "even 
the  divergence  in  answers  is  often  a  source 
of  new  knowledge."  Upon  those  ques- 
tions about  which  there  is  a  "divergence" 
of  opinion,  "yes"  and  "no"  answers  con- 
vey very  little  information.  It  is  among 
the  reasons  given  for  the  various  beliefs 
that  we  must  look  for  information. 


written  in  opposition  to  tall  sections,  for 
I  think  their  proportions  are  more  artis- 
tic than  those  of  a  square  section.  I 
wouldn't  change  my  fixtures,  however, 
simply  that  I  might  adopt  them. 


rfB^H^«.M^  (  "jl^ 


The  RauchfuSS  solar  wax  extractor  is 
illustrated  and  described  in  Gleanings. 
Its  most  striking  peculiarity  is  that  the 
wax  does  not  drip  down  from  the  middle 
of  the  wax-chute,  but  is  diverted  to  one 
side  where  it  drips  into  one  of  three  pans. 
When  the  first  pan  is  full  it  overflows 
into  the  adjoining  pan.  When  the 
second  pan  is  full  it  overflows  from 
that  into  the  third  pan.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  first  pan  catches  all  of  the 
dirt  and  sediment.  What  overflows  in- 
to the  last  two  pans  is  free  from  dirt,  and 
is  ready  for  the  market. 


«Hif«.»^»"ll'»' 


»»*»u»»''fc»u» 


PUSHING  NEW  THINGS. 

In  a  late   issue  of   Gleanings,    my   old 
friend,  E.  D.    Ochsner,  of  Wisconsin,  op- 
poses the  adoption   of  the   tall  sections. 
He  also  intimates  that  manufacturers  are 
too  much  given  to   the   pushing   of   new 
things  for   the  sake   of  making   money; 
that  is,   regardless   of   whether   the   new 
things  are  better.     Among-  other  things, 
Mr.  Root  says,  in  reply,  that  manufactur- 
ers -would  make  more  money  if  bee-keep- 
ers would  stick  to  one  style   of  section  or 
hive.     In  one  sense  this  is  true,  but  there 
is  another   point:   If   some  manufacturer 
can  bring  out  something  that  is  superior, 
he  gets  the  lion's  share  of  the  trade;  and 
this  is  one  factor  that  makes   each  manu- 
facturer  always  on   the  alert    for   some- 
thing newer  and  better;  and  having  adopt- 
ed something  that  he  believes  to   be   su- 
perior, it  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  that  the  manufacturer  should  "push 
it."     Don't  construe  this  item   to   be  one 


SEI.ECTION   IN   BREEDING. 

Dr.  Miller,  in  Gleanings,  suggests   that 
when    taking   off    honey  we    mark    the 
number  of  the  hive  on  each  super  taken 
off.     Then  when  we   find   a  greasy-look- 
ing lot  of  sections  we  will  know  where  to 
replace  a  queen  next  spring.     The   editor 
says  it  is  a  good  scheme,  and  an  argument 
in  favor  of  numbering  hives.     There  are 
other  points  besides  this   that  might    be 
looked  after  with   advantage.       The  late 
Dr.     Whiting     once    told     me   that    he 
found     that    one     of  his   colonies  built 
scarcely  any  brace-combs.      He  requeen- 
ed     his   apiary  with   queens     bred  from 
the  mother  of  this  colony,  and  continued 
for  two  or  three  years  to  destroy  and  re- 
place the  queens  that   showed   a   disposi- 
tion to  build  brace-combs.      In  this  way 
he  p<-actically  rid  his  apiary  of  the  brace- 
comb  nuisance.     This  is  the  kind  of  work 
that  may  be   done  by   the  amateur,    the 
queen  breeder,  or  the  man  with  at  least  a 
medium  sized  apiary.      The  Coggshalls, 
the    Hetheringtons    and    the     Elwoods 
scarcely  have   time    for   such  work.      It 
might  pay  them,  but   there  are  probably 
other  things  that  pay  them  better. 

CAGED  QUEENS  AND  HOW  BEES  CARE  FOR 

THEM. 

Commenting  upon  the  report  in  the 
Review  that  bees  will  care  for  a  caged 
queen  laid  at  the  entrance  of  a  hive,  Dr. 
Miller  reports  that  he  once  threw  an  old 
caged  queen  at  the  foot  of  an  apple-tree 
in  the  middle  of  the  apiary.  A  few  bees 
came  and  clustered  on  the  cage,  as  they 
often  will.  Then  he  threw  another  old 
queen  there,  and  kept  up  the  practice 
until  there  were  a  dozen  or  so  of  queens 
in  the  pile.     They  stayed  there  for  weeks, 
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through  rain  or  shine.  He  says  that  the 
amusing  feature  was  that  while  the  chis- 
ter  of  attending  bees  was  never  as  big  as 
his  fist,  it  swarmed  very  frequently,  some- 
times several  times  a  day,  but  always  re- 
turned. Doctor,  the  man  who  tells  the 
first  story  stands  no  chance  of  coming 
out  ahead.  Seriously,  however,  while  I 
have  no  doubt  that  queens  would  be  car- 
ed for,  usually,  in  this  hap  hazard  manner, 
especially  in  a  large  apiary,  I  would  pre- 
fer to  take  more  pains  with  a  queen  that 
I  cared  very  much  about. 


»i»»»it»»»'fc»k* 


TESTING  IS  NOT  ADOPTING. 

Dr.  Miller  is  testing  a  few  Danzy.  hives, 
also  a  few  large  hives  which  some  one 
has  graphicall}-  called  "barns."  He  re- 
sents the  accusation  that  because  he  is 
doing  this,  he  is  "'pressing  barns  to  the 
front."  Mr.  Root  is  also  trying  these 
hives,  and  saj's  that  because  he  is  doing 
this  he  is  also  accused  of  '"  pressing  them 
to  the  front. ' '  Because  a  man  is  giving 
a  thing  a  trial  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
be  assumed  that  he  will  adopt  it.  It  sim- 
ply shows  that  he  is  willing  to  lay  aside 
his  prejudices  long  enough  to  have  his 
doubts  removed  or  confirmed  by  actual, 
personal  experience. 

THK  NECESSITY  FOR  KEEPING  .\  Iv.\RGE 
NUMBER  OF  COLONIES. 
In  my  Philadelphia  essay,  published  in 
the  Extracted  Department  of  this  issue, 
I  touch  upon  the  necessity  for  keeping  a 
large  number  of  colonies  if  one  is  depend- 
ent upon  bees  alone  for  a  livelihood. 
Since  that  article  was  put  into  type,  my 
attention  has  been  again  called  to  the 
matter  in  a  peculiarly  forcible  manner. 
A  correspondent  asked  me  to  give  the 
names  and  addresses  of  a  dozen  or  more 
tjee-keepers  who  had  been  eminently 
successful — "those  who  had  made  some 
money  at  the  business."  I  was  very 
forcibly  struck  by  the  fact  that  each  one 
whom  I  could  fairly  class  under  this 
heading  had  kejA  a  large  number  of  colo- 


nies— so  many  that  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  them  in  several  apiaries.  While  it 
is  probably  true  that  the  highest  finan- 
cial success  cannot  be  attained  in  bee- 
keeping without  keeijing  a  large  number 
of  colonies,  it  must  not  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  converse  is  true — that  a 
large  number  of  colonies  will  insure  suc- 
cess. There  must  be  the  right  kind  of 
locality  and  management. 


•■'jr^^mjr^g-HMH 


J.  N.  CoJvWiCK,  of  Norse,  Texas,  has 
sent  me  some  balls  taken  from  the  live 
oak.  His  bees  are  gathering  honey  dew 
from  these  balls.  He  says  that  this  dark 
sweet  substance  exudes  very  freely  from 
the  balls  on  some  trees,  while  on  other 
trees  near  by  '  hey  furnish  nothing.  He 
once  tried  to  make  three  barrels  of  vine- 
gar from  this  kind  of  honey  dew.  Fer- 
mentation was  begun,  but  it  simply 
"died,"  if  that  is  the  proper  expression, 
and  there  was  no  vinegar.  Mr.  Colwick 
had  never  failed  in  making  vinegar  from 
honev. 


mfu^'u^^^%^m' 


CAPT.  J.  E.    HETHERINGTON. 

Gleanings  gives  a  most  excellent,  very 
life-like,  nearly  full-page,  half-tone  por- 
trait of  Capt.  J.  E.  Hetherington,  of 
Cherry  Valley,  N.  V.  The  editor  of 
Gleanings  also  gives  nearly  a  page  of  in- 
teresting items  regarding  the  Captain  and 
his  bee-keeping  life.  There  seems  to  be 
little  doubt  that  he  is  the  most  extensive 
bee-keeper  in  the  would.  For  at  least 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  he  has  man- 
aged as  many  as  3,000  colonies  of  bees. 
Mr.  Hetherington  is  the  originator  of  the 
no-drip  shipping  case;  and  is  also  en- 
titled to  the  credit  of  having  introduced 
the  tall  section.  Mr.  Root  also  says  that 
the  Captain  was  the  first  to  conceive  of 
the  idea  of  incorporation  of  fine  wire  into 
foundation  to  prevent  it  from  sagging. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  produ- 
ces large  crops  of  honey,  it  is  always 
high-grade,  put  up  with  the  most  scrupu- 
lous  care,  neat   and  clean,  in  the  no-drip 
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cases;  and  certain  buyers  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  his  goods  will  take  it  every 
year  at  an  adv^ance  of  one  or  two  cents 
above  the  market.  With  all  of  his  other 
qualities  the  Captain  is  exceedingly  mod- 
est— never  given  to  courting  notoriety, 
yet  always  willing  to  assist  others  in  the 
pursuit.  He  has  repeatedly  declined  to 
furnish  articles  for  Uie  bee-journals,  as 
the  publication  of  his  views  brings  down 
upon  him  such  a  mass  of  correspondence 
that,  with  his  other  duties,  he  is  unable 
to  attend  to  it. 


■■^u»u»u««^«^ 


WARMING       BEE- CELLARS     WITH      OIL- 
STOVES. 

In  reply  to  a  correspondent's  inquiry, 
the  editor  of  Gleanings  sa3's:  "If  the 
oil-stove  was  turned  down  too  low  it 
might  possibly  have  been  an  indirect 
cause  of  the  death  of  the  bees.  We 
would  not  advise  putting  a  stove  of  that 
kind  in  the  cellar  and  keeping  it  there  more 
than  two  or  three  days  at  most."  Oil- 
stoves  are  as  good  as  any  stoves  for  warm  - 
ing  bee-cellars,  providing  there  is  some 
way  of  carrying  off  the  gases  of  combus- 
tion. Any  fire  uses  up  the  oxygen  of  the 
air.  Of  courst,  more  air  finds  its  way  in 
to  replace  the  oxygen  burned,  but  the  air 
that  comes  in  is  not  all  oxygen,  and,  bj- 
the  continual  burning  of  the  oxygen,  a 
point  is  finally  reached  where  the  air  is 
ver}'  deficient  in  this  life-giving  fluid.  In 
the  case  of  bees,  however,  I  think  that 
this  condition  of  the  air  is  not  so  harmful 
as  the  gases  of  combustion  that  are 
thrown  into  the  air  by  the  ordinary  use 
of  an  oil-stove.  One  or  two  years  I  used 
an  oil-stove  for  heating  my  office  before 
the  weather  was  cold  enough  to  need  a 
coal-stove;  but  I  was  obliged  to  discon- 
tinue its  use,  as  it  almost  invariably 
brought  on  a   headache. 

Two  or  three  3'ears,  when  I  had  only  a 
few  colonies  in  the  cellar,  and  there  came 
some  unusaully  cold  "snaps,"  I  kept  up 
the  temperature  by  means  of  a  large  oil- 
stove;  but  I  had  it  arranged  especially 
to  avoid  the  undesirable   features   that   I 


have  mentioned.  I  had  a  tin  hood  made 
to  fit  over  the  top  of  the  stove,  and  this 
hood  was  connected  with  the  stove-pipe 
in  the  room  above  by  the  means  of  a  two 
and  one  half  inch  tin  pipe  that  passed  up 
through  the  floor.  With  this  arrange- 
ment I  could  not  discover  that  the  air  in 
the  cellar  was  vitiated  in  the  least  by  the 
use  of  the  oil-stove. 


*«««ir^«^^^^«^ 


ALFALFA  AND  ITS  FUTURE. 

R.  Wilkin,  of  California,  in  an  article 
in  Gleanings,  tells  how  he  moved  his 
bees,  in  a  dry  season,  to  a  valley  that  was 
favored  by  a  flow  of  water  from  the  snows 
on  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains.  The 
cold  prevented  a  flow  of  water  until  in 
June,  but  even  the  meager  growth  of  al- 
falfa that  resulted  impressed  Mr.  Wilkin 
with  the  fact  that  alfalfa,  which  yields 
such  an  extraordinary  amount  of  food 
for  animals,  will,  in  the  near  future,  be 
cultivated  wherever  conditions  favor  its 
growth;  and  the  alfalfa  will  be  followed 
by  the  bee-keeper,  that  he  may  profit  by 
its  wonderful  yields  of  lione3\  Some- 
where, during  the  last  few  days,  I  have 
read  that  the  most  promising  field  for  ex- 
tensive, commercial  bee-keeping  was, 
at  present,  in  the  alfalfa  fields  of  the  West 
— Colorado,  for  instance.  I  think  that  I 
read  this  in   Gleanings. 

PROMPTNESS  VP:RSUS   INFORMATION. 

My  trip  to  the  fairs  prevented  me  from 
catching  up  any  on  this  issue  of  the  Re- 
view; and  this  reminds  me  that  there  is 
an  occasional  complaint  because  the  Re- 
view is  not  always  out  on  time.  One  man 
once  suggested  that  if  "I  would  stay  at 
home,  instead  of  gadding  around  the 
country,  I  could  probably  get  the  Review 
out  on  time;"  and  he  described  the  situa- 
tion exactly.  If  I  should  stay  in  my  of- 
fice every  day,  it  is  quite  likel}'  that  the 
Review  could  be  mailed  exactly  the  same 
da}-  of  the  month,  each  month.  But 
would  it  come  with  the  same  sparkle  and 
vim  ?     Would  it  have  that  crisp  freshness  ? 
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I  think  not.  It  could  not  ^\e  all  of 
those  little  interestinjr  and  valuable  items 
that  can  be  picked  up  only  by  a  visit  to 
the  apiaries  and  their  owners.  These 
visits,  besides  furnishing  valuable  infor- 
mation for  a  journal .  also  most  clearly 
show  its  editor  what  is  needed  by  his 
readers.  The  closer  an  editor  can  get  to 
his  readers,  the  better  acquainted  he  is 
with  them,  the  more  yood  can  he  do  them. 
I  have  not  one  word  to  say  against 
promptness,  it  is  a  commendable  feature, 
but  it  is  not  so  important  in  a  class  jour- 
nal, which  is  read  for  the  sake  of  learn- 
ing how  to  do  certain  things,  as  it  is  in  a 
newspaper.  We  read  the  latter  to  learn 
the  news,  and  we  wish  to  read  it  before  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  history.  We  take 
the  bee-journals  for  the  information  they 
contain,  and  we  prefer  to  have  them  come 
overflowing  with  good  things,  even  if  a 
few  days  late,  rather  than  promptly  on 
time  but  "stale,  flat  and   unprofitable." 


».»U»U»fc"/««^ 


.\  B  C  OF  BEK  CULTURE. 
If  there  is  any  book  on  bee-keeping 
of  which  bee-keepers  have  reason  to  be 
proud,  it  is  Root's  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture. 
I  am  reminded  of  this  by  the  receipt  of  a 
copy  of  the  latest  edition,  which  is  just 
out.  There  is  probably  no  firm  in  the 
whole  wide  world  possessing  the  facilities 
and  advantages  of  the  A.  I.  Root  Co.  for 
getting  out  a  work  of  this  kind.  It  has 
plenty  of  capital  and  a  thoroughly  equip- 
ped printing  office.  More  than  this,  there 
is  an  experience  of  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  in  actual,  practical  bee-keep- 
ing, and  in  publishing  a  thoroughly  pro- 
gressive, up  to  date  bee-journal.  More 
than  anj  one  else,  an  editor  has  an  op- 
portunity for  being  fully  informed  re- 
garding the  actual  state  of  the  industry 
which  his  journal  represents.  Thous- 
ands of  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try pass  under  his  eyes  each  year.  In 
order  that  the  best  possible  advantage 
might  betaken  of  the  knowledge  thus  se- 
cured, the  Root  Co.  has  been  to  the  ex- 
pense of   keeping   the  book   standing  in 


type.  As  often  as  new  discoveries  or 
changes  are  made,  a  corresponding  change 
is  made  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  A  B 
C.  By  this  method  the  last  issue  of  the 
book  is  up  to  date.  It  can  not  be  other- 
wise than  that  the  edition  just  out  is  de- 
cidedly the  superior  of  any  previous  edi- 
tions. I  might  go  into  details,  but  the 
advertisement  on  the  back  cover  of  the 
Review  has  saved  me  that  trouble.  I  can 
as  thoroughh'  endorse  that  advertisement 
as  though  I  had  written  it  myself  as  an 
editorial  notice.  When  a  beginner 
writes  and  asks  me  what  book  he  better 
buy,  I  unhesitatingly  tell  him,  "Root's 
A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture," — and  I  have  a 
book  of  my  own  to  sell. 


»^lt»kFU»«-i^*^ 


CLEANING  UP  UNFINISHED   SECTIONS. 

Dr.  Miller  tells,  in  Gleanings,  how  he 
piled  up  46  supers  of  unfinished  sections 
in  his  cellar,  and  then  opened  the  door 
Oct.  I.  The  supers  were  piled  crosswise 
so  that  the  bees  could  gain  ready  access 
to  them.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  the 
bees  cleaned  them  out  in  two  days.  The 
combs  were  gnawed  a  little,  but  not  ser- 
iouslj\  The  doctor  says  that  he  has  tried 
putting  unfini.shed  sections  over  colonies 
of  bees  to  have  them  carry  down  the  honey, 
and  while  he  has  tried  all  sorts  of  induce- 
ments to  get  the  bees  to  carry  down  the 
honey,  he  has  never  succeeded.  Editor 
Root  says  that  he  has  had  success  in  this 
line  to  the  extent  of  getting  a  super  emp- 
tied in  two  months.  I  do  not  know  as  I 
have  ever  had  partly  finished  sections  emp- 
tied by  placing  them  over  colonies  of 
bees,  but  I  have  had  sections  cleaned 
from  which  the  honey  had  been  extracted. 
There  seems  to  be  a  difference,  in  the 
estimation  of  a  bee,  between  honey  that 
has  never  been  capped,  and  that  that  has 
been  uncapped  by  a  knife.  Sections,  or 
any  kind  of  combs  from  which  the  hon- 
ey has  been  extracted,  are  almost  surely 
cleaned  by  simply  setting  them  over  a 
colony  of  bees.  lulitor  Root  says  that 
nearly  all  of  the  largest  comb-honey  pro- 
ducers  have     their     unfinished    sections 
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cleaned  up  in  the  fall  by  placing  them  in 
the  cellar,  as  Dr.  Miller  did,  where  the 
darkness  makes  the  bees  a  little  slow  in 
finding  them,  that  is,  not  only  slow  in 
finding  them  the  first  time,  but  in  each 
subsequent  visit,  or  else  they  stack  them 
up  out  of  doors,  and  allow  only  a  small 
entrance.  The  point  is  that  if  the  bees 
gain  access  to  them  in  large  numbers, 
they  quarrel,  and  push,  and  crowd,  and 
break  down  the  walls  of  the  combs. 


«^«^"  ».»u»*^*^ 


INTRODUCING  QUEENS    BY  CAGING  THEM 
AGAINST  THE  SIDE  OF  A  COMB. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Lapsley  writes  quite  graphi- 
cally to  Gleanings  in  regard  to  his  failure 
by  caging  the  queen  against  the  side  of  a 
comb,  as  described  and  illustrated  in  the 
June  Review  and  in  other  journals.  He 
says  this  plan  might  do  very  well  in  the 
hands  of  the  veterans,  but  thinks  that 
some  other  plan  better  for  the  inexperi- 
enced. Mr.  Root  thinks  that  I  was  put- 
ting it  a  little  strong  when  I  called  it  a 
certain  method  of  introduction.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  queens  I  have  sold  this 
summer;  I  have  not  figured  it  up,  but  I 
know  that  it  is  several  hundred,  and  to 
each  purchaser  has  been  sent  instructions 
for  this  style  of  introduction.  In  each 
case  when  a  queen  was  lost  I  have  sent 
another  free  of  charge.  There  were 
quite  a  number  of  failures,  but,  almost 
without  exception,  the  trouble  was  simi- 
lar to  that  reported  by  Mr.  Lapsley;  the 
bees  dug  under  and  liberated  the  queen 
before  they  were  ready  to  accept  her.  I 
think  that  some  of  us  who  attempt  to  tell 
others  how  to  manage,  sometimes  take 
too  much  for  granted.  I  do  not  know 
how  the  others  felt  who  described  this 
method,  but  it  never  occurred  to  me  that 
any  one  would  cage  the  queen  against 
a  nezv  comb  of  honey;  but  that  was  what 
several  of  my  customers  did  the  past  sea- 
son, to  their  sorrow — and  mine.  The 
comb  selected  should  be  old,  tough, 
brood-comb,  and  filled  with  just  hatching 
brood  instead  of  sealed  honey.  If  a  few 
of  the  cells  contain    unsealed   honey,    no 


harm  is  done — in  fact,  it  seems  tome  bet- 
ter. If  I  remember  correctly,  the  only 
failures,  aside  from  those  that  came  from 
the  bees  eating  under  the  cage, 
were  those  in  which  the  bee-keeper 
hunted  up  the  queen  in  a  day  or  two  af- 
ter she  was  released,  "to  see  if  she  was  all 
right."  He  found  her  all  "right,"  but 
the  disturbance  caused  the  bees  to  attack 
her;  and  then  there  was  trouble.  I  am 
satisfied  that  this  plan  of  introduction  is 
correct  in  principle,  and  about  the  only 
detail  that  needs  more  attention  is  that  of 
the  selection  of  proper  comb  upon  which 
to  cage  the  queen. 


r-*^*  >iA»^^^fc» 


\VH.\T  DETERMINES  THE    SEX    IN    EGGS  ? 

What  has  been  called  the  Dzierzon  the- 
ory has  been  almost  universally  accepted 
among  bee-keepers.  Briefly  stated,  it  is 
that  the  eggs  of  an  unfertilized  queen 
produce  drones,  and  that  after  she  is  fer- 
tilized, drones  are  produced  by  her  lay- 
ing eggs  that  are  not  brought  in  contact 
vvith,  or  under  the  influence  of,  the  fer- 
tilizing fluid.  I  think  that  any  one  who 
has  read  the  lit*^le  phamphlet  called  the 
Dzierzon  Theory,  will  admit  that  there  is 
good  ground  for  such  belief.  Recently, 
however,  there  has  been  started  another 
theory,  called  the  Dickel  theory,  in 
which  it  is  asserted  that  the  power  of  de- 
termining the  sex  lies  with  the  workers, 
and  not  with  the  queen.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son referred  to  it  in  his  notes  last  month, 
and  gave  a  brief  account  of  some  experi- 
ments. 1  may  say,  also,  that  I  have  had 
some  correspondence  on  this  subject  with 
Mr.  C.  Thielmann,  of  Thielmanton,  Minn. 
He  made  five  swarms  queenless  at  the 
time  of  hiving,  then  gave  each  a  new 
comb  containing  only  worker  eggs. 
There  was  not  a  drone  cell  on  one  of  the 
combs,  yet  every  swarm  reared  workers, 
drones  and  queens  from  the  eggs  given 
them.  Mr.  Thielmann  has  sent  me  a 
photograph  of  one  of  the  combs,  taken 
eleven  days  after  it  was  given  to  the 
swarm,  and  it  shows  conclusively  that  he 
is  correct  in  his  statements. 
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It  may  be  true,  in  fact,  it  seems  as 
thougli  these  experiments  prove  that  it  is 
true,  that  bees  are  able  to  rear  drones 
from  worker  eggs,  but  they  do  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  rear  workers  from  the  eggs 
of  a  drone  laying  queen.  I  was  about  to 
say  that  perhaps  the  explanation  was  that 
the  bees  were  able  to  destroy  the  fertili- 
zing principle  of  the  egg,  thus  producing 
a  drone,  but  I  see  that  Mr.  Dickel  saj-s 
that  he  has  transferred  drone  eggs  to 
worker  cells,  and  from  these  eggs  pro- 
lUiced  both  workers  and  queens,  which 
rather  goes  against  my  proposed  expla- 
nation. The  question  is  a  difficult  one 
to  decide  positively  in  all  of  it  bearings; 
but  there  is  the  comfort  that  the  success 
of  practical  bee-keeping  is  not  very  large- 
ly dependent  upon  its  solution. 


ROBBER   BEES. 


In  another  place  in  this  issue  of  the 
Review  is  mentioned  the  plan  of  having 
bees  clean  up  unfinished  sections  in  the 
fall  by  placing  them  in  the  cellar,  or  in  a 
pile  of  supers  out  of  doors,  by  allowing 
the  bees  to  have  access  through  a  small 
entrance.  There  is  one  other  point  in 
connection  with  this  matter,  and  that  is, 
will  this  practice  teach  the  bees  to  be- 
come robbers?  This  point  was  quite 
thoroughly  discussed  at  the  Philadelphia 
convention.  There  was  a  mention  of  the 
Coggshall  plan  of  setting  out  hives  con- 
taining combs  of  honey,  and  allowing  the 
bees  to  carry  in  the  honey.  After  they 
were  all  emptied,  full  combs  were  taken 
from  the  hives  and  set  out  and  the  bees 
allowed  to  carry  in  the  honey  again. 
This  acted  as  a  stimulant  to  the  bees.  At 
once  there  sprung  up  the  most  animated 
discussion  of  the  convention.  The  plan 
was  most  vngorously  opposed  on  the 
ground  that  it  taught  the  bees  to  become 
robbers.  That  old  saw  "Once  a  robber, 
always  a  robber,"  was  made  the  watch- 
word. There  is  no  (|uestion  but  what 
bees  can  learn  things,  and  one  of  the 
things  is  that  of  watching  for  and  bring- 
ing  home  honey  from  a  comb  that  is   ex- 


posed, or  even  to  fight  for  the  possession 
of  a  hive  that  is  already  occupied.  They 
will  learn  that  they  can  gain  access  to 
open  hives  by  following  a  bee-keeper 
about  the  yard.  Such  bees  are  particu- 
larly annoying  to  a  queen  breeder,  who 
must  often  be  busy  most  of  the  day  open- 
ing nuclei.  At  such  times  I  have  gone  to 
one  side  of  the  apiary  and  opened  a  hive 
in  which  I  kept  my  smoker  fuel,  and  it 
was  really  amusing  to  see  the  crowd  of 
bees  that  would  follow  me  and  "pounce" 
down  into  the  planer  shavings  the  mo- 
ment that  I  raised  the  cover.  This  shows 
what  bees  can  learn.  Rut  that  bees  can 
become  so  addicted  to  the  habit  of  robbing 
as  to  cling  to  that  habit  during  a  good 
flow  of  honey,  as  some  have  asserted,  is 
something  that  I  have  never  believed.  I 
have  seen  no  evidence  of  it.  I  have  done 
a  great  deal  of  feeding  of  bees,  both  inside 
the  hive  and  in  the  open  air,  and  when 
done  for  the  purpose  of  stimulation,  I  see 
no  objection  to  the  open  air  feeding.  This 
is  supposing,  of  course,  that  there  are  no 
other  bees,  aside  from  your  own,  to  share 
in  the  spoils.  I  have  fed  bees  by  setting 
out  combs  of  honey,  a  la  Coggshall,  by 
making  a  syrup  and  feeding  it  in  fruit 
jars  inverted  on  grooved  boards.  One 
summer,  when  rearing  queens,  and  pro- 
ducing extracted  honey,  I  took  the  cap- 
pings,  after  the  harvest  was  over,  and 
put  out  a  few  at  a  time  in  large  tin  cans. 
The  bees  came  in  crowds  and  actually 
tore  the  cappings  into  fragments,  carr\'- 
ing  home  every  particle  of  honey.  Each 
day  I  put  out  a  "batch"  until  all  were 
cleaned  up.  The  bees  soon  learned  where 
the  cappings  were  placed.  Within  a  few 
minutes  after  the  cappings  were  put  out 
a  few  bees  would  be  seen  flitting  about 
the  cans,  then,  almost  as  by  magic,  the 
cans  would  be  "roaring  full"  of  bees. 
Thev  would  grub  away  for  an  hour  or 
more,  and  then  gradually  dwindle  down 
to  a  few  dozen.  P^ven  while  they  were 
at  work  at  their  busiest,  I  could  go  out 
in  the  apiary  and  open  hives  with  no 
more  trouble  than  usual.  I  suppose  the 
point     was   that   the     bees    had   learned 
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where  to  find  honey,  and,  when  a  forager 
came  in  with  a  load,  they  all  started  for 
the  cans.  It  was  just  the  same  when 
feeding  syrup  with  the  fruit  jars  and 
grooved  boards.  As  soon  as  the  cans 
were  filled  up,  and  a  few  bees  had  found 
the  syrup  and  gone  home  with  a  load, 
there  would  be  a  perfect  swarm  around 
the  feeders,  but  I  could  go  on  and  open 
nuclei  with  very  little  annoyance.  My 
feeding  of  syrup  in  this  manner  was  to 
start  young  queens  to  laying  in  nuclei 
during  a  honey  dearth.  It  accomplished 
its  object,  but  I  found  that  I  was  feeding 
a  lot  of  full  colonies  ten  times  the 
amount  that  went  into  the  nuclei,  and 
stimulating  breeding  at  a  place  where  I 
did  not  care  for  it  at  that  season,  so  I 
dropped  this  plan,  and  made  some  little 
boxes,  and  filled  them  nearly  full  of  sug- 
ar candy,  then  inverted  one  over  each 
nucleus  having  a  queen  nearly  old  enough 
to  lay.  This  accomplished  the  purpose 
at  one-tenth  the  expense.  Perhaps  some 
one  might  object  to  open  air  feeding  on 
the  ground  that  the  colonies  that  needed 
it  most  would  secure  the  least  honey.  If 
you  are  feeding  bees  that  are  short  of 
stores  for  winter,  then  out  door  feeding 
is  not  the  thing.  In  this  case  I  would 
feed  each  colony  separate.  In  this  way 
the  correct  amount  can  be  given  to  each 
colony.  Awhile  ago  I  said  that  for  the 
purposes  of  stimulation  I  saw  no  objec- 
tion to  open  air  feeding.  In  this  case 
the  weak  colony  would  bring  in  only  a 
little,  and  could  care  for  only  a  little  ad- 
ditional brood.  The  populous  colony  can 
bring  large  quantities  of  feed,  and  can 
care  for  large  quantities  of  brood.  Feed- 
ing in  the  open  air  has  an  effect  that  is 
very  similar  to  a  natural  honey  flow.  In 
all  of  this  I  have  seen  no  trouble  from 
robbers.  Too  many  have  gotten  a  wrong 
impression  of  the  matter  from  improper 
management.  A  bee-keeper  goes  out  in- 
to his  apiary  and  finds  the  bees  robbing 
some  colony.  The  first  thing  he  does  is 
to  close  the  entrance  or  carry  the  hive  in- 
to the  cellar.  All  the  bees  that  have  been 
at  work  upon  this  colony  are   disappoint- 


ed in  finding  it  gone.  They  are  enraged. 
They  are  like  a  tiger  robbed  of  its  prey. 
They  attack  the  nearest  colonies;  then 
others.  Every  colony  in  the  yard  is  tried. 
Woe  unto  a  weak  or  queenless  colony. 
Sometimes  it  is  woe  unto  chickens,  dogs 
and  children.  Had  that  hive  been  left 
and  the  bees  allowed  to  "clean  it  out," 
they  would  have  been  kept  busy  grubbing 
and  digging  away  at  it  long  after  the 
honey  was  gone.  They  would  have 
found  out  gradually  that  there  was  no 
more  honey  to  be  gotten.  I  would  not 
for  the  world  give  advice  that  would  be 
likel}'  to  get  bee-keepers  into  trouble.  I 
know  that  bees  are  sometimes  aroused  by 
the  exposure  of  honey — just  after  the 
close  of  basswood  bloom  for  instance — 
and  with  terrible  results,  but  I  also  know 
from  repeated  trials,  year  after  j'ear,  that 
bees  can  be  fed  in  the  open  air  with  no 
disastrous  results  whatever. 

Harry  Howe  has  an  article  in  Glean- 
ings, written  since  he  went  to  Cuba,  and 
he  says  he  has  never  seen  robbers  thicker 
or  more  aggressive  than  .  he  found  them 
there,  yet  a  walk  through  the  fields  will 
show  a  share  of  the  black,  shiny  bees 
that  many  call  "professional  robbers." 
Going  on,  Mr.  Howe  says  that  one  day 
the  bees  will  follow'one  around  the  yard 
by  the  hundred,  pitching  into  every  hive 
that  is  opened;  in  a  day  or  two,  basswood 
is  out,  or  some  other  source  of  honey 
opens  up,  and  where  are  the  robbers  ? 
Honey  may  be  left  exposed  in  the  yard, 
and  not  a  bee  will  look  at  it. 


EXTRACTED. 


ORIGIN'  OF    HONEY  UEW. 

Prof.  Cook  says  there  is  no    Doubt    of   its  In- 
sect   Origin. 


Some  months  ago,  in  the  Review,  Mr. 
McKnight  of  Canada,  opposed  the  idea 
that  honey  dew  is  of   insect   origin.      In 
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reply  to  Mr.  McKnighl  Prof.  Cook  has 
the  followini;  to  say  in  the  American  Bee 
Jonrnal. 

I  am  snrpriseil  at  ISIr.  McKni.y;ht's  arti- 
cle critiqne  in  the  Bee-Keepers'  Review, 
of  mv  position  regardinj^  honey-dew.  I 
(lid  liol  suppose  that  I  needed  to  prove 
that  honey-dew  was  generally  from  plant- 
lice  1, aphides')  or  scale  (not  scab)  insects 
(coccids).  We  have  only  to  observe  to 
see  the  exudation  and  fall  of  the  nectar 
from  the  insects.  Whatever  may  be  the 
ultimate  truth,  this  is  certainly  true: 
Nearly  all  such  honey-dew  is  from  insects, 
as  any  one  will  see  upon  superficial  ex- 
amination. Yen,'  little,  if  any,  is  secreted 
by  the  plants,  and  none  at  all  falls  from 
the  sky.  Mr.  M's  suggestion  that  the 
plant  forms  the  honey-dew,  and  the  in- 
sects (  plant  lice  and  scale  insects )  sip  it 
up,  can  be  refuted  by  a  very  close  obser- 
vation. We  see  the  nectar  coming  from 
these  insects,  but  we  never  see  them  sip- 
ping it  up,  for  the  very  good  reason  that 
thev  do  not  do  it,  no  more  than  do  bees 
pierce  sound  fruit. 

I  wish  any  one  who  finds  what  they 
think  is  plant-secreted  honey-dew  would 
send  me  a  sample  of  the  plant  with  the 
honey-dew  on  it. 

My  own  opinion  of  the  matter,  formed 
by  reading  the  experience  and  observa- 
tions of  others,  is  that  honey-dew  ma}- 
come  from  more  than  one  source — that 
in  most  instances  it  comes  from  insects, 
but  that  in  some  instances  it  comes  from 
the  plants  themselves. 


HONEY  AS    A    FOOD. 


Us  .\dvanlaues  as  a  Food    for   Those    Whose 
Digestion  is  Impaired. 


\'ery  many  bee-keepers  know  of  the 
healthfulness  of  honey  as  a  food;  but 
many  of  them  do  not  fully  realize  its 
value  as  an  actual  medicine,  or  as  a  spe- 
cial article  of  diet  for  those  who,  for  any 
reason,  have  difficulty  in  digesting  their 
footl.  Prof.  Cook,  several  years  ago, 
brought  down  upon  his  head  some  quite 
hard  scoldings  because  he  used  the  words 
"digested  nectar,"  as  descriptive  of  hon- 
ey.    Nevertheless,  he  was  correct.    Those 


who  objected  to  the  term  did  not  base 
their  objection  upon  its  incorrectness, 
ijut  they  objected  to  how  it  sounded — to 
its  association.  I  am  reminded  of  all  this 
b^^  reading  an  extract  from  a  foreign  bee- 
journal.  Revue  Ivclectique,  translated  by 
Stenog.  and  published  in  Gleanings. 
Don't  think  that  because  your  digestion 
is  all  right,  that  you  have  no  interest  in 
this  matter.  Read  the  following  extract, 
and  then  I  will  show  you  how  the  point 
that  it  brings  up  might  be  used  to  even 
the  financial  advantage  of  bee-keepers. 

Honey  is  a  healthful,  concentrated, 
easily  assimilated  food,  oflfered  toman  by 
nature,  all  prepared,  extracted  drop  by 
drop  from  myrids  of  flowers.  Our  ances- 
tors made  of  it  their  favorite  food.  They 
knew  no  other  sweet.  The  introduction 
of  beet  sugar  has  lessened  the  use  of  hon- 
ey, so  the  latter  is  hardly  ever  found  now 
except  in  the  home  of  the  bee-keeper  or 
in  certain  medicines,  or  on  the  table  of  a 
few  who  know  its  virtues.  We  should 
go  back  to  honey,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  this  food,  without  rendering  neces- 
sary any  insalvation  or  digestive  work  on 
the  part  of  the  stomach,  excites  nervous 
energy,  gives  mental  force  and  tone  to 
the  vital  functions,  and  is  very  beneficial 
to  per.sons  of  sedentary  habits  or  those  do- 
ing much  headwork.  All  tho  e  who  suf- 
fer from  disorders  of  the  stomach,  and 
who  have  difficult  or  bad  digestion,  or 
those  subject  to  constipation,  should  use 
honey  daily;  and  after  several  months 
they  "will  find  the  digestive  organs  restor- 
ed to  their  normal  condition.  But  the 
use  of  it  must  be  daily  and  prolonged. 

To  live  long,  one  should  take,  every 
morning,  some  hot  milk,  sweetened  with 
a  spoonful  of  honey,  and  dip  bread  in  it. 
Taken  at  night,  honey  favors  digestion 
and  wards  off  sleeplessness.  When  Jul- 
ius Ciesar  dined  with  P.  Rumillius,  to  cel- 
ebrate the  looth  birthday  of  the  latter, 
Ciesar  asked  him  by  what  means  he  had 
preserved  his  strength  of  mind  and  body. 
"By  eating  honey,"  replied  the  old  Ro- 
man. 

But  honey  is  not  only  a  good  food  but 
a  good  medicine,  curing,  without  drugs, 
disorders  of  the  stomach,  chest,  and  of 
the  voice,  such  as  gastritis,  bronchitis, 
colds,  asthma,  and  grip.  The  formic  acid 
with  which  it  is  impregnated  by  the  bees 
makes  of  it  an  antiseptic,  purifving  the 
disorded  mouth  and  breath.  Rheuma- 
tism is  practically  unknown  among  those 
who  eat   nmch   honey.      But   the   honey 
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must  be  pure;  aud  one  buying  it  should 
he  sure  of  the  standing  of  the  house  sel- 
Ungit. 

To  my  mind,  the  above  fact  is  one  of 
the  strongest  and  best  points  that  it  is 
possible  to  put  into  a  honey  leaflet.  A 
large  number  of  people,  especially  in 
cities,  and  those  whose  occupations  are 
sedentary,  or  in-doors,  have  poor  diges- 
tion; and  if  they  really  knew  of  the  bene- 
fit that  would  come  to  them  from  the 
eating  of  honey,  its  sale  would  be  largely 
increased.  I  would  suggest  that  those 
who  get  up  honey  leaflets  make  this  tlie 
point  of  the  leaflet.  The  fact  should  be 
told  briefly,  clearly,  and  in  a  pleasing 
but  convincing  manner.  A  most  impor- 
tant point  will  be  /;/  the  telling. 


as  it  was  shipped  from  me  at  the  same 
time.  But  the  others  kept  it  in  the  bar- 
rel. They  had  the  barrel  up  at  the  front 
of  the  store,  but  there  was  not  enough 
curiosity  excited  in  that  way  to  create  an 
appetite,  as  was  the  case  with  the  large 
cake. 

Honey  is  one  of  the  things  that  must 
be  in  sight  if  it  is  to  be  sold.  There  is 
another  point  in  this  matter:  Many  peo- 
ple find  the  taste  of  granulated  honey 
very  agreeable.  At  fairs  I  have  sold  a 
great  manj-  bottles  of  granulated  honey 
to  people  who  did  not  know  what  it  was 
until  I  explained  it  to  them  and  allowed 
them  to  taste  of  it.  Honey  of  a  mild 
flavor,  candied  with  a  nice,  smooth 
grain,  is  really  almost  as  palatable  as  con- 
fectionerv. 


CANDIED    HONEY. 


WINTERING   BEES  IN  THE  CELLAR. 


A   Novel   Method    of  Bringing    it    Before  the 
Public. 


The  exhibition  of  a  barrel  of  granula- 
ted honey,  minus  the  barrel,  in  a  grocery- 
window,  would  be  likely  to  attract  atten- 
tion and  comment.  That  it  not  only 
does  this  but  greatly  increases  the  sale  of 
honey  in  this  condition  is  shown  by  the 
following  that  was  contributed  to  the 
American  Bee  Journal  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Clute  of  Wisconsin.      Mr.   Clute  says: — 

Grocerymen  claim  their  customers  like 
our  honey  flavor  better  than  any  other. 
One  of  the  grocerymen  lets  the  hone}- 
candy  in  the  barrel,  then  he  sets  the 
barrel  of  honey  on  a  table  in  the  front 
part  of  the  store,  and  cuts  all  of  the 
hoops  from  the  barrel,  then  pulls  the 
staves  off.  In  that  way  it  leaves  one  big 
lump  of  candied  honey  on  the  table  right 
in  the  show-window;  the  customers  come 
in  and  inquire  what  that  big  chunk  of 
sugar  is.  He  tells  them  that  it  is  honey, 
and  then  the}-  wish  to  buy  a  few  pounds, 
and  he  takes  a  large  knife  that  he  has 
lying  beside  it,  and  slices  ofT  on  the  top 
edge  as  you  would  cheese.  In  this  way 
he  sold  a  barrel  of  honey  a  week,  at  a  pro- 
fit of  4  cents  a  pound,  while  the  two  ad- 
joining groceries  sold  but  a  barrel  or 
two  all  winter,  of  the  same  kind  of  honey, 


When  to  put  them  in;  How  to  Pile   them    up. 
Ventilation  of  Hives  and  Cellar. 


A  large  part  of  our  success  turns  upon 
the  successful  wintering  of  our  bees;  and, 
as  preparations  for  winter  are  now  in 
order,  I  will  copy  from  the  American 
Bee  Journal  part  of  an  article  on  cellar 
wintering,  written  by  that  veteran,  C. 
Davenport.  Among  other  things,  he 
says : — 

The  time  to  put  bees  into  the  cellar  de- 
pends, of  course,  upon  the  locality.  For 
the  last  few  years  I  have  left  mine  out 
until  the  latter  part  of  November;  but, 
last  fall,  about  the  20th  of  that  month, 
there  was  a  severe  storm,  with  extreme 
cold,  and  I  think  I  lost,  at  a  low  estimate, 
llioo,  because  my  bees  were  out  in  it;  and, 
after  this,  the  majorit)^  of  mine,  at  least, 
will  be  put  under  ground  by  the  middle 
of  Xovember. 

Some  recommend  placing  long  scant- 
ling, or  2  X  4's,  in  the  cellar  to  set  the 
hives  on.  I  used  to  practice  this  plan, 
but  I  have  found  that  a  much  better  way 
is  to  put  an  empty  hive  or  stout  box  un- 
der each  tier  of  hives.  When  this  is 
done,  onl}'  the  colonies  in  that  one  tier 
are  disturbed  when  a  hive  is  put  on  or 
taken  off.  When  long  pieces  are  used, 
unless  great  care  is  taken,  the  bees  in 
all  the  hives   on  them   are   more   or   less 
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disturbed  when  a  hive  is  set  on,  or   re- 
moved in  the  spring. 

For  the  past  two  winters  I  have  left  the 
bottom-boards  on,  and  for  reasons  I  will 
not  here  take  space  to  explain,  I  consid- 
er it  better  to  leave  them  on  and  raise  the 
body  of  the  hive  up  so  as  to  leave  an  open 
space  all  around  under  it.  Before  com- 
mencing to  carry  the  hives  in,  I  set  emp- 
ty hives  about  a  foot  apart  in  rows 
through  the  cellar,  and  level  them  up 
sidewise,  but  raise  one  end  so  that  it  is 
about  an  inch  higher  than  the  other.  I 
use  a  spirit-level  for  leveling  these  stands, 
for  it  is  an  important  matter  to  have  them 
about  level,  if  the  hives  are  to  be  tiered 
six  or  seven  high,  as  mine  are;  for  if  they 
are  not  they  may  lean  over  so  far  that  in 
a  cellar  that  has  no  floor  but  the  ground, 
one  tier  may  topple  over,  and  its  fall 
throw  other  tiers  over,  like  a  set  of  nine 
pins. 

For  carrying  the  hives  from  the  yard 
to  the  cellar,  I  use  a  carrier  that  is  made 
so  that  two  hives,  or  even  three,  if  they 
are  not  too  heavy,  can  be  carried  at  once 
by  means  of  handles  similar  to  those  of  a 
wheel-barrow,  that  project  out  at  each 
end.  It  requires  two  men  to  carry  them 
in  this  way,  but  if  the  hives  are  some 
distance  from  the  cellar  it  is,  I  think, 
much  better  to  use  something  of  this  kind 
instead  of  a  wheel-barrow,  as  with  a  car- 
rier the  bees  hardly  seem  to  know  that 
they  are  being  moved. 

On  a  cloudy  day,  with  the  temperature 
at  40  degrees  or  lower,  I  seldom  find  it 
necessary  to  close  a  hive-entrance.  After 
a  hive  has  been  put  on  its  stand  in  the 
cellar,  I  raise  it  from  the  bottom-board, 
which  has  been  loosened  a  day  or  so  be- 
fore, and  a  short  piece  about  "4  an  inch 
thick  is  put  under  at  each  corner;  and 
from  sonic  pretty  extensive  experiments 
I  have  made  in  this  line,  I  am  convinced 
that  a  colony  will  winter  fully  as  well 
with  the  hive  raised  half  an  inch  from 
the  bottom-board  all  around  as  it  will  if 
it  is  raised  an  inch,  or  as  it  will  with  the 
bottom-board  left  off  entirely;  in  fact, 
many  of  my  hives  that  have  strips  on  the 
bottom-boards  I  only  raise  the  thickness 
of  a  lath  all  around,  and  have  decided 
that  with  me  it  is  better  than  to  have 
them  raised  higher.  I  try,  though,  to 
keep  the  air  in  the  cellar  pure,  and  the 
rows  of  hives  are  far  enough  apart  so  that 
one  can  walk  between  them  and  remove 
the  dead  bees  on  the  bottom -boards,  if 
they  accumulate  so  as  to  make  it  neces- 
sary. 

I  consider  it  better  to  give  ventilation 
enough  to  keep  the  air  pure,  even  if  do- 
ing so  does,  to  some  extent,  cause  an  un- 


even temperature.  .V  few  colonies  in  a 
cellar  of  considerable  .size  will,  in  most 
cases,  obtain  plenty  of  air  without  any 
special  means  being  taken  to  give  ventil- 
ation, but  in  a  cellar  that  is  well  filled  up 
with  bees,  some  means  should  be  taken 
to  admit  fresh  air  at  will. 

Of  the  numerous  methods  I  have  tried 
for  giving  ventilation,  I  prefer  a  pipe  or 
tube  running  from  the  cellar  up  through 
the  roof,  independent  of  any  other  pipe 
or  chimney,  with  a  suitable  hood  over  the 
top  to  prevent  rain  or  snow  from  running 
down,  and  with  a  damper  on  the  same 
principle  as  a  damper  in  a  stove-pipe, 
where  it  can  be  most  easily  reached,  .so 
that  it  can  be  regulated  as  the  weather 
demands. 


BEE-KEEPING  AS  A    PROFESSION. 
The   Views  of  the  Editor  of  the  Review. 


Many  beginners  are  booking  forward  to 
the  time  when  they  can  depend  upon 
their  bees  for  their  living;  and  some  who 
are  now  depending  upon  bee-keeping 
for  their  livelihood  are  finding  that 
livelihood  a  very  precarious  one.  These 
classes  may  be  interested  in  the  short 
paper  that  I  read  at  the  Philadelphia 
convention.     It  reads  as  follows: — 

The  time  was  when  many  industries 
were  represented  in  one  familv.  Flax 
and  wool  were  grown,  spun,  and  worked 
up  into  cloth  and  made  into  clothing. 
Cows  were  kept,  and  cheese  as  well  as 
butter  made  for  home  use.  Poultry  and 
a  few  colonies  of  bees  added  to  the  com- 
forts of  the  household.  But  there  is  no 
need  of  going  into  detail;  every  one  knows 
how  people  lived  100  years  ago.  Cheap 
and  rapid  transportation  has  encouraged 
the  invention  of  machinery,  the  building 
of  factories,  and  the  cla.s.sification  of  labor. 
This  has  brought  about  specially.  No 
one  disputes  that  this  condition  of  things 
is  better;  by  it  our  comforts  are  more  than 
trebled. 

Some  industries  iranched  out  as  .spe- 
cialties much  sooner  than  others.  Bee- 
keeping was  among  the  later  ones.  At 
last,  however,  it  has  been  recognized  as 
an  industry  of  itself.  How  does  it  com- 
pare with  other  professions?  What  are 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages?  Can 
it  be  depended  upon  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood?     These  are    questions   that   have 
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come  to  all  of   us,  and   will    continue    to 
come  to  all  who  enter  our  ranks. 

I  believe  it  is  well  understood  that  bee- 
keeping is  not  an  occupation  in  which  we 
can  easily  become  wealthy.  In  the  very 
nature  of  things  it  cannot  be  otherwise. 
Like  the  keeping  of  poultry,  the  raising 
of  small  fruits,  gardening,  and  other  min- 
or branches  of  agriculture,  the  keeping 
of  bees  in  localities  adapted  to  the  busi- 
ness can  be  depended  upon  to  furnish 
their  owner  a  comfortable  living;  but  such 
fortunes  as  are  amassed  in  merchandising 
and  manufacturing  can  never  be  hoped 
for  by  the  bee-keeper. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  perfection 
of  a  man's  happiness  bears  but  little  re- 
lation to  the  size  of  his  fortune.  Many  a 
man  with  the  hum  of  bees  over  his  head, 
finds  happiness  sweeter  and  deeper  than 
ever  comes  to  the  merchant  prince  with 
his  cares  and  his  thousands.  Bee-keep- 
ing is  an  ennobling  pursuit.  It  keeps  a 
man  close  to  Nature's  heart.  It  brings 
out  the  best  that  is  in  him.  But  can  it  be 
depended  tipon,  year  after  year,  as  a 
means  of  supporting  one's  family  ?  In 
some  localities  it  can;  in  others  it  cannot. 
Where  there  is  only  one  source  of  honey, 
and  that  an  unreliable  one,  a  man  learns, 
sooner  or  later,  that  he  cannot  depend 
upon  bees  alone.  If  a  man  is  to  adopt 
bee-keeping  as  a  profession  he  must  choose 
a  location  possessing  at  least  one  unfail- 
ing source  of  honey,  or  else  several  sources, 
some  one  or  more  of  which  will  be  quite 
likely  to  furnish  a  crop. 

Many  who  attempt  bee-keeping  as  a 
specialty,  are  lacking  in  business  meth- 
ods. They  attempt  too  many  make- 
shifts in  the  way  of  hives,  implements, 
buildings,  and  the  like.  To  become  a 
successful,  professional  bee-keeper  a  man 
must  first  find  a  proper  locality,  as  I  have 
just  explained,  then  he  must  secure  the 
best  stock  procurable,  put  up  suitable 
buildings,  wintering  cellars,  if  necessary, 
have  the  best  of  hives  and  implements, 
and  keep  a  large  number  of  colonics.  I 
think  many  fail  in  this  point.  They  keep 
only  bees  enough  to  bring  in  an  income 
during  a  good  year,  or,  possibly  in  an 
average  year,  and  when  one  poor  year 
follows  another,  two  or  three  times  in 
succession,  want  stares  them  in  the  face. 
Keep  bees  enough  so  that  when  there  is 
agoodyearor  two,  enough  money  may 
be  made  to  tide  over  the  poor  seasons  that 
are  sure  to  come.  The  very  fact  that  the 
V)ees  are  scattered  about  in  out-apiaries, 
several  miles  ajia-t,  adds  to  the  certainty 
of  a  crop;  as  one  locality  often  yields  a 
fair  crop  while  another  a  few  miles  away 
yields  nothing. 


With  a  man  adapted  to  the  business,  a 
suitable  locality,  and  the  adoption  of 
sound  l)usiness  methods,  bee-keeping 
will  compare  favoraljly  with  other  rural 
pursuits. 


UNCERTAINTIES  OE  BEE-KEEPING. 


They,  as  well  as  the  Certainties,  can  be  Fair- 
ly Judged  only  from  the   Experience 
of  Several  Years. 


Right  in  line  with  the  preceding  ad- 
dress is  an  article,  by  Harry  Lathrop  of 
Wisconsin,  that  appeared  recently  in 
Gleanings;  and,  as  we  get  a  more  perfect 
idea  of  anything  by  looking  at  it  from 
different  points  of  view,  I  copy  Mr.  La- 
throp's  article.     It  is  as  follows: — 

There  is  no  branch  of  agriculture  so  apt 
to  mislead  a  beginner,  and  inflate  him 
with  the  belief  that  a  fortune  for  him  is 
just  ahead,  as  that  of  bee-keeping.  He 
figures  fioni  results  that  he  has  secured 
on  a  small  scale,  and  argues  that  all  he 
has  to  do  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
same  results  on  a  larger  scale  is  to  increase 
the  business.  So  argues  the  novice;  but 
sooner  or  later  he  strikes  an  adverse  sea- 
son, and,  lo!  his  bubble  is  burst,  and  he 
begins  to  realize  .some  of  the  uncertain- 
ties in  this  line  of  business.  Then  he 
may  go  to  the  other  extreme  of  discour- 
agement, and  dispose  of  his  few  remain- 
ing colonies  for  about  what  the  bare 
hives  cost  him  in  the  first  place.  He 
should  not  do  so,  however,  but  take  care 
of  his  hives  and  combs;  do  the  best  he 
can,  and  wait  for  better  conditions. 
Other  branches  are  subject  to  failures. 
The  farmer  is  never  certain  of  a  crop 
when  he  puts  in  the  seed,  but  on  the 
whole  his  occupation  is  ascertain  to  bring 
results  as  any  other,  and  more  so  than 
many.  So  it  is  with  bee-kee))ing.  We 
can  form  a  correct  estimate  of  tlie  rela- 
tive value  of  the  industry,  as  compared 
with  others,  onlv  by  taking  a  ninnber  of 
years  together.  For  ni}'  locality  I  have 
records  of  each  season  dating  back  to 
1885,  during  which  season  we  had  a  very 
small  crop  of  honej';  still,  it  could  not  be 
called  a  failure. 

The  season  of  1886  was  an  ideal  one. 
White  clover  was  abundant,  and  lasted  a 
long  time;  basswood  could  not  be  better 
than  it  was  then.     I  remember   how   one 
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could  literally  see  and  taste  the  clear  shin- 
ning nectar  in  the  hlossonis.  The  season 
of  1SS7  was  a  failure  on  account  of  ex- 
treme drouth.  The  season  of  1S88  was 
phenomenal  in  honey-production.  Bees 
came  out  rather  weak  in  spring,  but  built 
up  on  white  clover,  getting  in  shape  for 
Vjasswootl,  which  lasted  three  full  weeks. 
When  basswood  closed,  the  bees  began 
working  on  the  large  wild  sun-flowers 
and  other  autumn  flowers,  which  contin- 
ued to  yield  honev  until  frost  came. 
During  that  season  I  had  colonies  that 
produced  over  200  pounds  of  comb  honey 
in  one-pound  boxes;  others  did  nearly  as 
well.  One  hundred  colonies  of  bees  in 
good  condition  to  begin  the  season,  and 
properly  handled,  ought  to  have  made 
the  owner  52000  clear,  as  honey  brought 
a  better  price  than  than  it  does  now.  I 
received  18  cts.  per  pound  in  job  lots  for 
part  of  my  comb  honey. 

For  the  years  1889,  '90,  '91,  and  '92, 
the  honey  crops  were  light  to  fair,  but 
there  were  no   total   failures.      The   year 

1893  was  a  great  white-clover  year,  and 
gave  us  a   splendid    crop  of  honey.       In 

1894  there  was  no  white  clover,  but  bass- 
wood  was  a  full  crop,  and  lasted  as  long 
as  it  was  ever  known  to  in  this  region. 
The  bees  worked  on  it  25  days.  Just  after 
the  close  of  the  basswood  flow,  Ernest 
Root  visited  us  and  found  the  bees  stor- 
ing quite  rapidly  a  very  light  amber  hon- 
ev, the  source  of  which  I  never  fully 
learned.  The  year  189.5  scored  another 
total  failure,  bees  getting  just  enough 
honey  to  winter  on.  In  1896  we  had  a 
fair  crop,  mostly  from  basswood.  In 
1897  we  had  another  great  white-clover 
year.  The  pastures  in  this  country  were 
covered  as  with  a  white  sheet.  In  1898 
there  was  no  honey  at  all  from  clover, 
but  basswood  gave  a  fairly  good  yield. 

Thus  we  see  that,  during  the  years  1885 
to  1898  inclusive,  or  ff)urteen  years,  we 
have  recorded  f-ve  full  crops,  seven  light 
to  fair,  and  two  total  failures.  Taking 
it  for  granted,  for  convenience'  sake,  that 
the  present  season  of  1899  will  score 
another  failure  (which  I  do  not  think 
will  be  the  case),  we  have,  as  a  result, 
one  total  failure  for  every  five  years;  five 
heavy  crops  out  of  fifteen,  or  one  in  three 
years,  and  seven  medium  crops  in  fifteen 
years.  This  gives  us  a  basis  on  which  to 
estimate  the  probable  results  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  is  very  valuable  to  the  one  who 
e.xpects  to  make  bee-keeping  his  princi- 
l^ai  means  of  support.  Some  localities 
can  show  a  better  record  than  this,  but 
there  are  a  greater  number  that  can  not 
show  as  good. 


One  can  see  from  this  record  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  have  a  location  with  a  di- 
versity of  hone)' -producing  plants.  In 
my  location  the  fact  that  the  field  pro- 
duces both  white  clover  and  basswood 
prevented  me  from  having  several  more 
failures  of  crop  during  the  time  recorded. 

Some  ma}'  ask  what  I  consider  a  full 
crop  on  my  field.  I  will  state  it  in  round 
numbers  easily  remembered:  100  lbs.  of 
comb  honey  per  colony,  spring  count, 
for  a  full  crop;  50  lbs.  half  crop,  and  so 
on.  From  this  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  figure  out  just  about  what  a  good  bee- 
keeper could  have  flone  in  those  past  1 5 
years. 

Location  is  a  great  factor;  but  manage- 
ment, I  believe,  is  the  most  important  of 
all.  How  many  Doolittles  have  we 
among  bee-keepers?  Very  few.  I  know 
that  I  am  not  one,  for,  as  I  once  said  to  a 
friend,  "I  get  well  paid  for  neglecting  my 
bees."  That  means  that  I  have  other 
business  that  prevents  me  from  taking 
the  nice  care  of  the  bees  that  they  de- 
serve. But  there  are  some  keeping  bees 
in  Wisconsin  who  are  so  ignorant  and 
negligent  that  they  will  tell  you  that  they 
expect  their  bees  to  do  well  when  the 
basswood  comes  in  bloom,  whereas  bass- 
wood  has  come  and  gone,  and  the  poor 
bees  had  no  surplus-arrangement  provid- 
ed in  which  to  store  the  honey,  so  they 
just  plugged  their  brood-combs  what  they 
could,  and  then  loafed,  or  in  some  cases 
built  a  piece  of  comb  on  the  outside  of 
the  hive. 


SIZE  OF    HIVES. 


Sdine  FairCi)nsi(lerations  of  the   Subject.      A 

S\steni  ill  which  a  Small    hive  is  a 

Factor. 


Awhile  ago  I  said  in  the  Review  that  I 
thought  about  enough  had  been  said  up- 
on the  subject  of  the  size  of  hives,  but  I 
recently  came  across  something  in  the 
American  Bee  Journal,  written  by  Adrian 
Getaz,  that  is  so  sensible  and  fair  that  I 
must  lay  it  before  the  readers  of  the  Re- 
view.    Here  is  what  IMr.  Getaz  says: — 

During  the  past  few  months  quite  adis- 
cu.s.sion  on  large  or  small  hives  has  been 
going  on  in  several  of  our  bee-papers. 
Probablj-  all  that  could  be  said  on  the 
subject   has   been   said,    perhaps   not   in 
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every  paper  put  in  some  one  or  other. 
Yet  a  few  points  need  some  explanation. 
In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  question  is  between  large  or  small 
brood-nests,  as  it  is  supposed  that  all  the 
supers  needed  to  accomodate  the  honey- 
flow  will  be  given  in  either  case. 

Next,  a  large  brood-nest  implies  a  colo- 
ny of  sufficient  size  to  occupy  it.  This 
seems  evident,  and  should  not  have 
to  be  mentioned,  but,  nevertheless,  I  was 
astonished  to  see  some  of  our  best  writers 
fail  to  grasp  the  situation  and  insist  that 
it  was  useless  to  have  a  large  brood-nest 
which  would  never  be  filled.  Of  course, 
it  is  useless  to  have  a  larger  brood-nest 
than  needed,  but  it  is  necessary  to  have  it 
large  enough  to  secure  all  the  brood  that 
can  be  reared. 

How  much  is  necessary?  That's  the 
question.  All  the  partisans  of  small  hives 
say  that  eight  frames  are  all  that  an  aver- 
age queen  can  fill  before  the  honey- 
flow.  After  the  honey  flow  has  begun, 
they  want  the  honey  to  go  into  the  supers 
instead  of  being  used  in  the  brood-nest. 
Right  here  those  in  favor  of  large  hives 
say  that  their  queens  can  fill  from  ten  to 
twelve  or  even  sixteen  frames,  and  have 
a  correspondingly  large  number  of 
field-bees  when  the  flow  opens. 

Why  is  it  so  ?  We  cannot  admit  that 
small-brood-nest  men  (let  us  call  them 
"  small  broodists  "  )  have  inferior  queens. 
Men  like  Doolittle,  Hutchinson,  and 
R.  L.  Taylor,  know  what  a  good  queen  is, 
and  would  have  changed  their  stock  long 
ago  if  it  were  so.  In  fact,  Mr.  Doolittle's 
queens,  if  they  had  a  chance,  would  fill 
the  biggest  brood-nest  ever  dreamed  of 
by  the  Dadants. 

Perhaps  their  queens  do  not  fill  more 
than  8  frames  because  they  have  only 
that  number.  I  don't  think  so.  If  their 
queens  were  able  to  fill  more,  they  would 
give  more.  Men  of  their  experience  do 
not  make  such  a  mistake,  and  in  fact 
they  have  tried  and  found  8  to  be  about 
the  right  number. 

But  the  question  remains.  Why  is  it 
that  the  large  broodist's  queens  can  fill  lo, 
12  and  i6  frames  instead  of  only  8? 

After  reading  all  that  I  could  find  on 
the  subject;  after  thinking  a  good  deal 
and  comparing  their  experience  with 
mine,  I  say,  unhesitatingly,  that  it  is  be- 
cause the  small  broodist's  colonies  are  too 
small  in  the  spring,  or  rather  at  the  end 
of  the  winter. 

The  prolificness  of  the  queen  is  not  the 
only  thing  to  be  considered.  No  matter 
how  many  eggs  a  queen  can  lay,  no  more 
brood  is  going  to  be  reared  than  the  bees 
can  take  care  of.     This  is  especially  true 


in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  when  the 
weather  is  cool  yet,  and  the  brood  has  to 
be  well  covered  by  the  bees  to  get  the 
necessary  warmth.  No  brood  will  hatch , 
or  rather  emerge,  until  three  or  four 
weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  season, 
and  during  that  period  the  strength  of  the 
colony  will  decrease  all  the  time.  After 
that,  the  amount  of  brood  will  increase 
at  first,  then  faster  aud  faster  until  the 
honey-flow  comes. 

Now,  it  seems  evident  to  me,  and  my 
experience  has  been  in  accordance  with  it, 
that  the  amount  of  brood  secured  at  the 
opening  of  the  honey-flow  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  strength  of  the  colony  at  the 
opening  of  the  season.  With  such  colo- 
nies as  the  small  broodists  have  at  the 
opening  of  the  season,  only  enough  brood 
can  be  reared  to  fill  the  8  combs  by  the 
opening  of  the  honey-flow.  With  a  colony 
50  percent  stronger  in  population,  50  per- 
cent more  brood  could  be  reared — 12 
combs  occupied  instead  of  8,  and  with  a 
population  20  percent  larger,  20  percent 
more  of  surplus  could  be  secured. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  see  somebody  bob- 
bing up  with  the  question;  How  do  you 
know  that  the  small  broodists  winter 
only  small  colonies? 

Well,  I  know  it  by  their  own  writings. 
It  is  only  two  months  ago  that  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson said  in  the  Bee-Keeper's  Review 
that  in  Michigan  a  large  colony  would  be 
almost  sure  to  rear  brood  in  the  winter, 
and  be  worthless  in  the  spring.  Mr. 
Doolittle  has  said,  time  and  again,  that 
small  colonies  (he  calls  them  medium) 
winter  better  than  larger  ones.  Mr.  Da- 
venport, in  a  late  number  of  Gleanings  in 
Bee- Culture,  wrote  that  whatever  was  the 
strength  of  the  colony  in  the  fall,  the 
spring  would  find  them  ver>'  nearly  alike, 
and  it  was  therefore  useless  to  winter  too 
large  colonies.  Mr.  Heddon  contracts 
his  brood-nest  in  the  summer,  and  win- 
ters only  what  can  occupy  one  section  in 
his  hive.  R.  L.  Taylor  also  says  the 
small  colonies  winter  the  best. 

The  question  is  now:  Supposing  the 
large  colonies  could  be  wintered  equally 
well,  which  would  be  the  best — 80  colo- 
nies of  12  combs  and  population  in  pro- 
portion, or  120  colonies  of  8  combs,  the 
total  population  to  be  the  same  in  either 
case? 

The  difference  may  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  honey-flow,  and  might  not 
be  very  great;  but  it  would  undoubtedly 
be  in  favor  of  the  large  colonies.  There 
would  be  only  80  entrances  to  guard 
against  robbers  instead  of  1 20.  It  would 
take  less  bees  to  keep  up  the  heat  neces- 
sary for  80  brood-nests   than    120  smaller 
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ones,  on  the  same  principle  that  it  takes 
less  fencing  to  enclose  one  field  of  two 
acres  than  to  enclose  two  fields  of  one 
acre  each.  When  supers  are  to  be  put  on 
or  taken  off,  there  would  be  only  80  hives 
to  open  and  smoke,  instead  of  120,  and 
therefore  a  saving  of  time;  and  probably 
less  swarming  and  less  danger  of  starving 
in  case  of  a  dearth  of  honey  in  spring,  or 
inadequate  provisions  in  the  winter. 

Whether  large  colonies  can  be  winter- 
ed as  well  as  small  ones  in  the  North,  and 
in  the  cellar,  I  cannot  say.  In  my  lati- 
tude, wintering  outside,  the  large  colo- 
nies winter  far  better  than  the  small  ones. 

As  usual,  Mr.  Getaz  is  very  fair.  He 
wishes  to  get  at  the  truth  regardless  of 
who  is  correct.  In  substance,  he  asks, 
other  things  being  equal,  are  not  large 
hives  more  desirable  than  small  hives? 
//"we  can  secure  just  as  much  honey  per 
comb  from  bees  kept  in  large  hives,  are 
not  the  large  hives  more  desirable;  are 
they  not  more  profitable,  as  a  less  num- 
ber of  covers  and  bottom  boards  are  need- 
ed, and  there  is  a  less  number  of  hives  to 
open  and  close  and  manipulate  ?  In  re- 
ply I  will  say  that  if  such  a  style  of  hive 
is  used  that  large  hives  can  be  made  of 
narrow  lumber,  and  the  bees  are  wintered 
out  of  doors,  and  the  system  ot  manage- 
ment is  such  that  there  is  little  or  no 
handling  of  hives,  then  the  large 
hive  would  be  preferable  if  just  as  much 
honey  per  comb  could  be  secured  as  with 
the  small  hive.  Here  at  the  North,  how- 
ever, many  of  us  follow  a  system  of  man- 
agement in  which  a  small,  light,  readily 
movable  hive  is  an  impor'ant  factor  for 
other  reasons  than  simply  because  we 
can  get  more  honey  per  comb  in  the  sec- 
tions. We  aim  to  handle  hives  instead  of 
combs.  The  Heddon  method  of  prevent- 
ing after-swarming  is  an  illustration. 
We  winter  our  bees  in  the  cellar;  and  pre- 
fer small  hives  for  that  reason.  This  sys- 
tem as  we  follow  it  is  consistent  in  all  of 
its  parts.  A  large  hive  would  be  an  in- 
consistent factor  in  several  different  ways. 

On  the  other  hand  I  am  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  in  other  localities,  and  with  other 
systems,  a  small  hive  may  be  an  incon- 
sistencv. 


THE   BEST  SHOOTING. 

The  shooting  in  Iowa,  Minnesota  and 
South  Dakota  this  year  promises  to  be 
very  good  as  the  rainfall  in  all  these  states 
was  abundant.  The  best  localities  for 
chicken  and  duck  shooting  are  on  and 
tributaty  to  the  lines  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  Railway.  A  copy  of 
recent  publication  issued  by  the  passen- 
ger department  of  that  road  can  be  had 
on  application  to  Harry  Mercer,  Michi- 
gan Passenger  agent,  7  Fort  street,  W. 
Detroit,  Mich,  and  enclosing  three  cents 
in  stamps  for  postage. 


Honey   Quotations. 

Tlie  following  rules  for  grading  honey  were 
adopted  by  the  North  American  Bee  •  Keepers' 
Association,  at  its  Washington  nxeeting,  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  quotations  are  made  according 
to  these  rules . 

Fancy.— All  sections  to  be  well  filled;  combs 
traight,  of  even  thickness,  and  firmly  attached 
to  all  four  sides;  both  wood  and  comb unsoiled 
by  travel-stain,  or  otherwise  ;  all  the  cells  sealed 
except  the  row  of  cells  next  the  wood. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled,  but  combs  un- 
even or  crooked,  detached  at  the  bottom,  or 
with  but  few  cells  unsealed ;  both  wood  and 
comb  unsoiled  by  travel  stain  or  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  ti>  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber 
and  dark.  That  is,  there  will  be  "  fancy  white," 
Mo.  1,   dark,"  etc. 


KANSAS  CITY.— We  quote  as  follows:  No  i. 
white,  14;  fancy  amber,  131/2;  No.  i  amber  13; 
fancy  dark,  12^2;  white  extracted,  yto  7^;amber, 
6;  dark,  4  to  454;  beeswax,  22  to  15. 


Oct.  17. 


C.  C.  CL,EMONS  CO., 
423   Walnut   vSt.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


NEW  YORK.— Honey  of  the  better  grades  in 
good  demand.  Beeswax  quiet.  We  quote  as  fol- 
lows: Fancy  white.  14  to  15;  No.  i  white,  12  to  13; 
fancy  amber  11;  fancy  dark,  10  to  11;  No.  1  dark, 
10;  white  extracted,  8  to  SJa;  amber,  7  to  7^;  dark, 
6  to  6^;  beeswax,  26  to  27. 

HII<I)RETH  &SEGEI.KEN, 

Oct.  16.  120  West  Broadway,  New  York. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y.— There  is  a  steady,  liber- 
al demand  with  apparently  an  excellent  pros- 
pect for  best  grades.  Receipts  and  stocks  in 
Buffalo  are  verv  light.  Of  common  grades,  also, 
there  is  a  verv  light  supplv.  We  quote  as  follows: 
Fancy  whitei  14  to  15;  No.'  i  white,  13  to  14;  fancy 
amber,  12'/  to  14;  No.  i  amber,  11  to  12;  fancy 
dark,  10  to  12;  No.  i  dark,  8  to  9;  white,  extracted, 
S;  amber,  6  to  7;  dark,  5  to  5'/;;  beeswax,  28  to  30. 
ijiberal  advances  made  on  con.signments. 
BATTERSON  &  CO. 

Oct.  16.         167  &  169  Scott  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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CI^EVEI^AND,  O.  —  We  quote  as  follows: 
Fancy  white,  15;  No.  i  white,  14;  fancy  amber  ,12; 
No.  I'amber,  11;  fancy  dark,  9;  white,  extracted, 
8;  amber,  6%  to  7. 

A.  B.  WIIvIylAMS  &  CO. 
Aug.  26.  8b  &  82   Broadway,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


BUFFA1,0.  N.  Y.— There  is  very  little  new 
honey  in  the  market,  and  the  demand  is  very 
good.  We  quote  as  follow.s;  Fancy  white,  1354 
to  14;  No.  I  white,  i2j{  to  13;  fancy'amber,  11  to 
12;  No.  I  amber,  10  to  11;  fancy  dark,  9  to  10;  No. 
I  dark,  8  to  9;  white  extracted,  7  to  7 'a;  amber,  6 
to  6]4;  dark,  5!^  to  6;  beeswax,  28  to  30. 

W.  C.  TOWNSEND, 
Oct.  18.  86  West  Mark-t  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CHICAGO,  111.— At  the  present  time  we  are 
having  a  large  demand  for  all  kinds  of  honey 
and  selling  at  advanced  prices.  We  anticipate 
higher  prices  than  we  quote  to  day,  but  we  give 
to  day's  as  follows:  Fancy  white  comb,  15;  No.  i 
w^hite,  13  to  14;  amber,  11  to  13:  dark.  10:  white 
extracted,  8  to  9:  amber,  7  to  8:  dark,  6  to  7;  bees- 
wax, 26  to  30.  We  are  always  willing  to  make 
advances  on  consignments,  or  if  customers  pre- 
fer, will  buy  and  pay  cash. 

S.  T.  FISH  &  CO., 

Oct.  16.  189  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


CHICAGO,  ILI^.— The  market  is  active,  and 
full  quotations  are  obtained.  A  little  fancy 
white  sold  at  16  cents,  but  sales  are  chiefly  at  15 
for  the  best  grades;  white  not  strictly  fancy 
brings  13.  14,  and  15  cents;  amber  grades  range 
from  10  to  12,  and  dark  9  to  10.  Extracted,  7  to  8 
cents  for  white,  according  to  body,  flavor  and 
package;  amber,  7  to  7^2,  and  dark  grades  6  to  7 
cents.     Beeswax  26  to  27  cents. 


Oct.  18. 


R.  A.  BURNETT  &  Co., 

163  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.— Demand  good  for  new 
comb  honey  with  light  stocks  on  hand.  We  sug- 
gest shipping  right  away,  as  honey  received  by 
us  now,  will  have  preference  over  later  ship- 
ments. We  quote  as  follows:  Fancv  white,  14  to 
15;  No.  I  white,  12  to  13:  No.  2  whfte,  10  to  11; 
fancy  amber,  11  to  12;  No.  i  ambe-,  9  to  10;  fancy 
mixed,  10  to  u:  No.  i  mixed,  8  to  9;  fancy  buck- 
buckwheat,  9  to  lo;  No.  I  buckwheat,  S  to  9;  New 
York  state  extracted,  white,  7  to  8;  light  amber, 
S'/i  to  -]/2\  buckwheat,  s'a  to  6'/2:  Florida  extrac  - 
ed,  white,  7  to  7-54;  light  amber,  6'/,  to  7;  amber, 
5%  to  6^2;  Extracted  honey,  from  other  Southern 
Slates,  60  to  So  cents  per  gallon,  according  to 
quality,  flavor,  color,  etc. 

FRANCIS  H.  LEGGETT  &  CO. 

Sept.  21.       W.  Broadway,  Franklin  &  Varick  Sts. 


THE 

A.  /.  ROOT  CO., 

10  VINE  ST.,   PHILADELPHIA.  PA 

BEE  -  SURRLIES. 

Direct  steamboat  and  railroad  lines  to  all 
doints.    We   want   to   save   yon    freight. 


Dark  I 
Italn^ 


I  Golden 
Utalian 


Reared  by  the  best  methods  known. 

Untested,  single  queen,  75  cts. ;  six  for 
$4.00;  one  dozen,  1^7.50.  Tested  queens, 
just  dout)le  these  prices.  Choice  breed- 
ing queens,  from  I3.00  to  #5.00.  Circu- 
lar telling  how  to  introduce  any 
kind  of  a  queen,  free. 

£    R.  JONES. 


3-98- 12t 


Milano.  Texas 


If  You  Wish   Neat,  Artistic 


Have  it  Doqe  at  the  Review. 


Bee  keepers  should  send  for  our 

'97    CATALOG. 

We  furnish  a  full  line  of  snpplies  at   regular 

prices.    Our  specialty  ip  Cook's  Complete  hive. 

J.  H.  M   COOK.  62  Cortland  St.,  N   Y.  City 


THE    MONITOR 

PAPER  FILE 

Binds  securely  ami  neatly  all 
periodicals.  Preser\e  your  pa- 
pers, magazines,  pamphlets, 
bulletins,  music  &c.,  by  bind- 
ing them  together  as  vou  get 
them.  Each  new  number  filed 
quickly  and  easily,  \\ill  bind 
52  ntimbers  of  anv  periodical 
aggregating  1000  or  fewer  pa- 
ges- All  lengths  from  6  to  28 
inches.  Light  and  handsome- 
PR  ICE.- All  sizes  12  inches  and 
v_inderr2  cet^ts;  over  12  inches 
one  cent  per  inch.  When  want- 
ed by  mail  add  one  cent  for 
each  5  inches  or  fraction  there- 
of. 

Porsalebythe  Publisher 
">f  this  pai>er. 
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Beeswax 
Extractor. 

The  1)11  ly  Ik-es  Wax  Kxtractor  in 
the  world  that  will  extract  all  the 
wax  from  old  combs  rapidly  bv 
steam.  Send  for  descriptive  illus- 
trated catalogue. 

r.  a.  FERRrs, 

South  Coliiiuhia,  N.  V. 


Patented  Oct.  11,  1898 


-If  you  are  Rning  to — 


BUY  A  BlJ2:Z-SAW^, 

write  to  the  editor  of  the  Keview.  He  has  a 
new  Barnes  saw  to  sell  and  would  be  glad  to 
make  you  happy  by  telling  you  the  price  at 
which  he  would  sell  it. 


^  ^0  Here  is  the  thing  you  were  look- 
0iL^\  ingfor  last  winter.  The  New 
^mLl       Champion     Winter    Case, 

^V         which  does    away    with   all    un- 
11  necessary  work,   and   in    which 

I  *-  the  bees  will  not  die  in  the  cold- 
est winter.  Send  for  special  prices  on 
quantities  wanted. 

R.  H.  SCHMIDT  &  CO., 
9-99-tf.  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Pleas*'  f'tt'ittton   .he  Reutew. 

—  If  you  wish  the  best,  low-priced  — 

TYRE  -   WRITER, 

Write  to  thf  I'ditor  of  till'  Review.  He  has  an 
Od>;ll,  takou  in  paymciit  for  advertising,  and  he 
would  be  plisiKi'il  to  Ki'iid  descriptive  circulars 
or  to  correspond  with  any  one  thinking  of  buy- 
ing snch  a  machine. 


1899  Queens  1899 


For  Business— Queens  for  Strong  Colonies- 
Queens  for  large  surplus,  ('ompetion  in  Quality, 
but  not  in  price. 

If  you  W'ant  queens,  nuclei  or  supplies  at 
bottom  prices,  send  for  my  illustrated  price 
list.  12-97-tf 

/.  P.  H.  BROWN,  Augusta,  Ga. 


cntion   the  Reuiew. 


JOHN  F.  STRATTON'S 

CELEBRATED 

Birmingham  SteeiStrings 

^mp^~-  for  Violin,  Guitar,  M?ndolin,  Banjo 
t^  Finest  Made.     Extra  Plated. 

HAPI  MA"     Warranted  not  to  rust.  Send  for  Catlg 

JOHN  F.   STRATTON. 

Im-ptrter,  Manufacturer  and  Wholesale  Dealer' 
811,813.  815,  817  E.  9th  St.,  N.  Y. 

P/ease  mention   the  Reuiew. 


To    stick    things,  use    MAJOR'S    CEMENT. 
Beware  !  !  !    Take  no  sabstitute.  2-98-12t 

''tease  mention  ttie.  Reuiew, 


Best  on  Earth.   19  Years  Without  a  Complaint, 


C  largest  1 

L  smoker  made  J 


Smoke  Engine 

Doctor .31^ 

("onqurror 3~ 

ii«rKe 21^ 

Plain  2 

Little  Wonder  (wt.  10  oz) 2 

H<iney  Knife      

For  further  description,  send  forcircnlar. 


4  incli  stove. 


JJozen  Each 

.813.00— mail,  $1.. 50 
.     9.00- 
.     6.50- 


5.00— 
4.75— 
4.50- 
6.00— 


1.10 
1.00 
90 
70 
fiO 
80 


T.  F.  BiriGHAA\,  Farwell,  A\icbi>ap. 
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Amateur  Photography 


Anyone,  without  an}^  experience,  and  with  no  instruction 
other  than  that  contained  in  the  manual  furnished,  can  make 
beautiful  photographs  with  the 


PREMO 


^ 


H 


•rvi 


'" '  "MHinfipgj^piiiiifiiiNK"-''''.!!"'  iffii'i 


Catalogue  sent  free  upon  application.     For    five    cents    we 
will  enclose  sample  photograph. 

Rochester  Optical  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Orrin  P.  Safford.  agent  at  Flint,  Mich. 


WaptccI 


Did  you  know  the  Wkstern  Bek 
Kkki'ER  has  changed  hands?  C.  H. 
("jORuoN  is   now    Kditor  and    Pub. 


mm 


Every  bee-keeper   large 
or  small  to  .send    15c   for 
four  months  trial, — sam- 
ple copy  free. 
47  Good  Block,  Denver,  Colorado. 


The  Time   has  Arrived 

for  you  to  buy  your  shipping  cases,  those 
five-gallon  cans,  and  a  few  hundred  of 
the  new  Danz.  cartons  (send  for  sample) 
to  harvest  that  crop  of  honey  in  proper 
shape.  We  can  furnish  you  with  these 
and  all  other  supplies.  Cash  paid  for 
beeswax.     Send  for  catalog. 

M.  H.  HUNT  &  vSON, 

Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

Please  mention  the  Reuieuj. 


Untested,   75  c  ;  6    for 
$4  Oil;  tpsed,    Sl.OO:  6 
for      j;5.0i: ;     breeders 
.^i^<i      *2.(iO.    The  best  stock, 
imported  or  golden.  W.  H.  L.VWS.  Lavaca,  Ark. 

'-..St    mention    the   Revieui. 


l-Dr  r  i  p  p  i  . 
cross  -  cut 
mitering,  bbet- 

ing,  groovin  gain- 
ing, boring,  croll- 
sawing,  edge  mold- 
ing, beading  etc.  ''^^^ 
Full  line  of  foot  and  -^..>  ' 
hand  power  ma- 
chinery.    Send  for  calaldniR 

tieneca  Palls  Mffi.  Co. 

48  Water  St.,  .Seneca  Falls 

Please  mention  the  Review, 
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Every   bee-keeper     who   has  had    experience 
with  several  strains  of  bees  knows  that  some  are 
far  superior  to  others — that  there   is  scrub   stock 
among  liees,  just  as  there  are  scrub   horses,   cat- 
tle, sheep  and  poultry.     Uet  me  give  my  own  ex- 
perience.    Years  ago,  while  living  at  Rogersville, 
I  made  a  speciaty    of  rearing  queens   for  sale. 
Before  engaging  in  this  work   I  bought  Italian 
queens  and  Italianized,  not  only  my  own   bees, 
but  all   within  three    miles  of  my    apiary.      In 
buying  those  queens   I  think   that    I  patronized 
nearlv  every  breeder   in    the    United  States;  and 
even  in  those   years  of  inexperience    I   was  not 
long  in  noting  the  great  difference  in  the   differ- 
ent strains  of  bees.     The  queens  from   one   par- 
ticular breeder  produced  l>ees  that   delighted  me 
greatly.      They     were    just     plain,   dark,  three- 
banded  Italians,  but    as    workers   I    have  never 
seen  them  equaled.    They  seemed  po.sses.sed  of  a 
steady,  quiet  determination    that   enabled   them 
to  lay  up  surplus   ahead   of  the   others.      Easier 
bees  to  handle  I  have  never  seen.     It   sometimes 
seemed  as  though  they  were  too  busy  attending  to 
their  own  business  to  bother  with  anything  else. 
Their  honey  was  capped  with  a  snowy  whiteness 
rivaling  that  of  the  blacks.     In  addition   to  these 
desirable  traits  must  be  added  that  of  wintering 
well.     If  any  bees  came    through  the  winter  it 
was  the  colonies  of  this  strain.      They  came  as 
near  being  ideal  bees  as  any    I   have    possessed. 
All  this  was  twenty  years  ago;  and  several  times 
since  then  I    have   bought   queens  of  this   same 
breeder,  and  I  have  always  found   this   strain   of 
l)ees  pos.se.s,sed  of  those  same   good  qualities— in- 
dustry, gentleness,  and  hardiness.      In   addition 
to  this  they  cap   their   honey   as   the     b.acks   do 
theirs.      I  have    frequently  corresponded   with 
this  breeder,  and  with    those   who  have    bought 
queens  of  him,  and  I    am    thoroughly  convinced 
that  he  has  a  strain  of  1)ees  that  are    far  .superior 
to  the  general  run  of  stock.     If  I  were  starting  an 
apiar>-.  for  the  production  of  honey.  I  should  un- 
hesitatingly stock  it  witli  this  strain  of  bees. 

This  breeder  has  always  advertised  in  a  mod- 
est, quiet  sort  of  way,  nothing  in  proportion  to 
what  his  stock  would  have  warranted,  and 
I  have  decided  that  I  can  help  him,  and 
benefit  my  readers,  at  a  profit  to  myself,  by  ad- 
vertising these  bees  in  a  manner  l)efittingly  en- 
ergetic. 

The  price  of  these  (piecus  will  l>e  J1.50  each. 
This  may  seem  like  a   high  price,  but  the   man 


who  pays  it  will  make  dollars  where  this  breed- 
er and  my.self  make  cents;  and  when  you  come 
to  read  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
.sold,  it  will  not  seem  so  high.  The  queens  sent 
out  will  all  be  young  queens,  just  beginning  to 
lay,  but,  as  there  are  no  black  bees  in  the  vicin- 
ity, it  is  not  likely  that  any  will  prove  impurely 
mated.  Ifatiy  queen  should  prove  to  be  im- 
purely mated,  another  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge.  Safe  arriyai  in  first-class  condition  will 
be  guaranteed.  Instructions  for  introducing 
will  lie  sent  to  every  purcha.ser,  and  if  these  in- 
structions are  followed,  and  the  queen  is  lost, 
another  will  be  .sent  free  of  charge.  This  is  not 
all;  if,  at  any  time  within  two  years,  a  purchaser, 
for  any  reason  whatever,  is  not  satisfied  with 
his  bargain,  he  can  return  the  queeti,  and  his 
money  will  be  refunded,  and  50  cents  extra  sent 
to  pay  him  for  his  trouble.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  purchaser  runs  no  ri.sk  wh.atever.  If  a 
queen  does  not  arrive  in  good  condition,  another 
is  sent.  If  he  loses  her  in  introducing,  another 
is  sent.  If  .she  should  prove  impurly  mated, 
another  is  sent.  If  the  queen  proves  a  poor  lay- 
er, or  the  stock  does  not  come  up  to  the  expecta- 
tions, or  there  is  any  reason  why  the  bargaiti  is 
not  satisfactory,  the  queen  can  be  returned  and 
the  money  will  be  refunded,  and  the  customer 
fairly  well  paid  for  his  trouble.  I  could  not 
make  this  last  promi.se  if  I  did  not  know  that 
the  stock  is  really  si-perior. 

I  said  that  the  price  would  be  ^1.50  each. 
There  is  only  one  condition  under  which  a  queen 
will  be  sold  for  a  le.ss  price,  and  that  is  in  con- 
nection with  an  advance  subscription  to  the  Re- 
view. Any  one  who  has  already  paid  me,  or  who 
will  pay  me,  51.00  for  the  Review  for  1900,  can 
have  a  queen  for  $1.00.  That  is,  you  can  have 
the  Review  for  1900  and  a  queen  for  f2.oo.  Of 
coiirse,  all  arrearages  previous  to  1900  must  be 
paid  up  before  this  ofTer  will  hold  good.  This 
special  offer  is  made  with  a  view  to  the  getting 
of  new  subscribers,  and  as  an  inducement  to  old 
subscribers  to  pay  up  all  arrearages  and  to  pay 
in  advance  to  the  end  of  next  year. 

Of  course  it  is  now  too  late  to  send  out  (jueens, 
but  thev  can  be  ordered,  either  alone,  or  in  con- 
nection with  a  sub.scription  to  the  Review,  and  the 
orders  will  Ix;  booked  and  the  queens  sent  next 
spring. 

W.  Z.   Hutchinson,    Flint,    Mich. 
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If  you  keep  bees,  subscribe 
for  Thk  Progressive  Bee- 
KeepER,  a  journal  devoted  to 
bees  and  hone3^  Fifty  cents 
a  year.  Sample  cop\'  free. 
Also  illustrated  catalogue  of 
bee-keepers'  supplies. 

Address  Leahv  Meg.  Co., 
Higginsville,  Mo.;  or  at  1730 
South  13th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb.; 
or  at  404  Broadway,  East  St. 
Louis,  Illinois. 


® 


I^B 


i 


E 


300    Selected 

Golden,  Italian  Uneens,  large 
and  yellow  all  over,  warranted 
purely  mated,  reared  by  Doo- 
little's  method,  queens  by  re- 
turn mail,  safe  delivery  and  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  Have 
1 1  year's  experience.  Queens 
75  cts.  each;  6  for  54-,  or  ^7.  per 
doz.  Order  quick,  as  above 
queens  are  young  and  will  soon 
be  taken.     Read  testimonial. 

koineo,  Mich.,  July  10,  1899. 
Mr.  Quirin:  Dear  Sir;— The  queens 
you  sent  me  have  turned  out   the  yeT 
lowest  bees  in  my  apiary;  are    gentle 
to  handle,  large,  and  well   marked. 
C.  C.  Chamberlain. 

H.  G.  QUIRIN, 

Parkcrtowo,  ObJo. 

6-V9-61      M.  ().  Office,  Belleuue. 


Liatcst 

Improvments 
Perfect  Goods 
Reasonable 
Prices. 


Hives,  shi])ping  cases,  sec- 
lions,  extractors,  etc.,  everv- 
thinga  bee-keejier  needs.  Cat- 
alogue and  co])y  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Keeper /ree. 

The  .\merican  Bee  Keeper  i.s 
a  live  monthly  and  has  been 
published  by  us  for  the  past  ten 
years — 50  cts.  per  year. 

W.  T.  Falconer  A\fg.  Go., 

J.\MKSr()WN,    N.  V. 


Page  &  liyon, 

IVIfg.    Co. 

H^ui  Liondon,  Wis. 


Nearness  to  pine  and  bass- 
wood  forests,  the  possession  o 
a  saw  -  mill  and  factory  fully 
equiped  with  the  best  of  ma- 
chinery, and  years  of  expe- 
rience, all  combine  to  en 
able  t.his  firm  to  furnish  the 
best  goods  at  lowest  prices. 
Send  for  circular,  and  see  the 
prices  on  a  full  line  of  supplies. 


Ho  Fish-Bone 

Is  apparent  in  comb  honey  when 
the  Van  Deusen,  flat  -  bottom 
foundation  is  used.  This  style 
of  foundation  allows  the  making 
of  a  more  uniform  article,  hav- 
ing a  z'ery  thin  base,  with  the 
surplus  wax  in  the  side  -  walls, 
where  it  can  be  utilized  by  the 
bees.  Then  the  bees,  in  chang- 
ing the  base  of  the  cells  to  the 
natural  shape,  work  over  the 
wa.x  to  a  certain  extent;  and  the 
result  is  a  comb  that  can  scarcelj- 
be  distinguished  from  that  buift 
wholly  by  the  bees.  Being  so 
thin,  one  pound  will  fill  a  large 
nimiber  of  sections. 

All  the  Trouble  of  wiring 
l)r<)0(l  frames  can  be  avoided  by 
using  the   \'an    Deusen    rvircci. 

vSend    for   circular;  price   list, 
and  samples  of  foundation. 
U.    VAfl    DEUSEfl, 

Sprolt  Brook,  N.  Y. 
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Now  is  the  time  to  requeen. 
Hyde  &  Son  have  the  queens, 
either 


Itahan,  or  tlie  Hoh'  Lantls. 
Nothing  hut  the  best  of  stock. 
They  have  had  years  of  experi- 
ence and  rear  queens  by  the 
best  known  methods.  Special 
attoition  is  called  tf>  the  Holv 
Lands.  They  are  excelled  bv 
none  for  hardiness,  prolificness 
and  hone\-  gathering.  Tr\- 
them.  Untested  queens,  either 
race,  75cts.  each.  Tested  J(i.oo. 
Discounts  on  quantities.  Prompt 
service.  Root's  goods  in  slock. 
The  Hyde  -  Scholl  sejwrators. 
36-page  catalog  free. 


W 
\# 

\l 

$,       6-99-4t 

<»    «     ♦     ♦     ♦     ♦     ♦     ♦    '1i^<%i^'M^;-^^ 
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O.  p.  HYDE  &'  SON, 

Hutto.  Texas. 


A, 
M 


99 


Mir 


This  is  the  original  one-piece 
section-man  who  furnishes  one- 
piece  sections  as  follows  :  — 

500  sections,  I1.65;  1,000  for 
$2.75;  3,000  for  I7.50;  5,000  for 
|ii.oo;  10,000  for  I19. 25. 

No.  2  sections  are  not  made 
to  order,  but  when  in  stock  are 
sold  at  1 1. 65  per  M. 

/.  FORNCROOK, 

Watertown,  Wisconsin. 
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'♦ 
♦ 
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♦ 
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♦ 
♦ 
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♦ 
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♦ 
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Listen  !  Take 

my    advice 

and  buy  your 

bee     supplies! 

of    August 

Weiss;  he  has 

tons  and  tons  of  the  verv  finest 


ever  made;  and  he  sells  it  at 
prices  that  defy  competition! 
Working  wax  into  foundation  a 
specialty.  Wax  wanted  at  26 
cents  cash,  or  28  cents  in  trade, 
delivered  ere.  Millions  of 
Sections — polished  on  both 
sides.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
on  a  full  line  of  Supplies- 
Send  for  catalogue  and  be  your 
own  judge.  AUG.  WFISS, 
Hortonville,  Wisconsin. 


♦    M..  M. 


Mi.    W 


mu 


Losses  are  not  always  the  result 
of  the  same  cause.  They  may 
come  from  starvation;  from  poor 
food;  from  improper  prepara- 
tions; from  imperfect  protection; 
from  a  cold,  wet,  or  possibly,  a 
poorly  ventilated  cellar,  etc, 
Successful  wintering  comes 
from  a  proper  combination  of 
different  conditions.  For  clear, 
concise,  comprehensive  conclu- 
sions upon  these  all-important 
points,  consult  "Adv.v.xced  Bke 
Cui.TURK."  h'ive  of  its  thirty- 
two  chapters  treat  as  many  dif- 
erent  phases  of  the  wintering 
prol)lem. 

Price  of  the  book,  50  cts.;  the 
RK\ik\v  one  year  and  the  book 
for  11.25.  Stamps  taken,  either 
U.  S.  or  Canadian. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON, 

Flint,   Mich- 


,^*  W  V  W  V  W  V  V  %#  VI 
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Violin  for  Sale. 


1  am  advertising  for  the  well-known  mann- 
facturers  of  masical  instruments,  Jno.  F. 
Stratton  &  Son.  of  Now  York,  and  taking  my 
pay  in  musical  mercl\;mdi6e.  1  have  now  on 
haud  a  flue  violin  outfit  consisting  of  violin, 
bow  and  case.  The  violin  is  a  "  Stradiuarius.  " 
Hed,  French  finish,  high  polish,  and  real  ebony 
trimmings,  price  S14.(K).  The  bow  is  of  the  fin- 
est snakewood,  ebony  frog,  lined,  inlaid  (  pearl 
lined  dot  )  pearl  lined  slide,  German  silver 
shield,  ebony  screw-head,  (ierman  silver  ferules, 
and  pearl  dot  in  the  end,  price  82.50  The  case 
is  wo<k1  with  curved  top.  varnished,  full-lined, 
with  pockets,  and  furnished  with  brass  hooks, 
and  handles  and  lock,  price  $'i.hO.  This  makes 
the  entire  outfit  worth  an  even  $20.00.  J.t  is  ex- 
actlythe  same  kind  of  an  outfit  that  my  daugh- 
ter lias  been  using  the  past  year  with  the  best  of 
satisfaction  to  herself  and  teachers.  Her  violin 
has  a  more  powerful,  rich  tone  than  some  in- 
struments here  that  cost  several  times  as  much. 
I  wish  to  sell  this  ou' fit,  and  would  accept  one- 
half  nice,  white  extracted  honey  in  payment,  the 
balance  cash.  It  will  he  sent  on  a  five  days' 
trial,  and  if  not  entirely  satisfactory  can  be  re 
turned  and  the  purchase  money  will  be  refunded. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 

G.  Bf.  XiONGr,  Cedar  Mines.  Iowa,  manu- 
facturer of  and  dealer  in  Apiarian  Supplies. 
Send  for  circular.  1-96-6 

Please  mention  the  Review. 


I  am  advertising  for  R.  F.  Stratton  & 
Son,  music  dealers  of  New  York,  and 
taking  my  pay  in 

MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, 

I  have  already  bought  and  paid  for  in 
this  way  a  guitar  and  violin  for  my  girls, 
a  flute  for  myself,  and  one  or  two  guitars 
for  some  of  my  subscribers.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  buying  an  instrument  of  any 
kind,  I  should  be  glad  to  send  you  one  on 
trial.  If  interested,  write  me  for  des- 
criptive circular  and  price  list,  saying 
what  kind  of  an  instrument  you  are 
thinking  of  getting. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 


QUEENS 


ft  25  each, 
any  price, 
and  bees. 


Reared  from  imported  moth- 
ers, warranted  purely  mated, 
75  cents  each.  Breeders, 
No  better  stock  to  be  had  at 
Send  for  catalogue  of  queens 
DEAXES  &  MINER;  Ronda,  N.  C. 


F^ake  Voup  O^A/^^  Hives. 


>^  3ee  ^  Keepers 

/^  Will  save   mone}'     by 

\^  usinf,'-  our  Foot   Pow- 

\^  er     Saw    in      making" 

^  their    hives,    sections 

w 

V^  and  boxes. 

yitl  Machines    on  trial. 

^  Send  for   Catalog"ue. 

sj  W.F.&JHO.  BARNES  CO., 

%l  :J84  Rnby  St., 

Im,  Rockford,     Ills. 

7m  "■9'^  121 
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Amateur  Photography 


Anj^one,  without  an\'  experience,  and  with  no  instruction 
other  than  that  contained  in  the  manual  furnished,  can  make 
beautiful  photographs  with  the 


PREMO 
CAMERA 


Catalogue  sent  free  upon  application.     For    five    cents    we 
will  enclose  sample  photograph. 

RochevSter  Optical  Co.,  I^ochester,  N.  Y. 

Orrin  P.  Safford,  agent  at  Flint,  Mich. 


5ay 

Waptcd 


—  Did  you  know  the  Western  Hke 
I  Keeper  has  changed  hands?  C.  r. 
•  Cordon  is   now    Editor   and    IMib. 


mm 


Every   bee-keeper   large 
or  small  to  send    15c   for 
four  months  trial, — sam- 
ple copy  free. 
47  Good  Block,  IJenver,  Colorado. 


Untested,   75  c  ;  6    for 
$4  00;   tested,    $1.00:   6 
for      $5.0C) ;     breeders 
. vir* ••..•«.•. ^«      $2.00.     The  best  stock, 
)rtert  or  golden.  W.  H.  LAWS,  Lavaca,  Ark. 


-''euse   mt:tttion    the   Reuit 


The  Time   has   Arrived 

for  you  to  buy  your  shipping  cases,  those 
five-gallon  cans,  and  a  few  hundred  of 
the  new  Danz.  cartons  (send  for  sample) 
to  harvest  that  crop  of  honey  in  proper 
shape.  We  can  furnish  you  with  these 
and  all  other  supplies.  Cash  paid  for 
beeswax.     Send  for  catalog. 

M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON, 

Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

Please  mention  the  Revieu)> 


bbet 
gain 
croll 


l-oi    rippi  . 
cross  -  cut 
mitering, 
ing,  groovin 
ing,    boring, 
sawing,  edge  mold- 
ing,   beading    etc. 
Full  lineof  foot  and 
hand      power    ma- 
chinery.    .Send  for  catalugiic  .V. 

Seneca  Falls  Mfg.  Co. 

48  Water  .St.,  .Seneca  Falls  : 

Please  mention  the  Reuieui. 


Tbe  (Dee-f\eepeps 

A    MONTHLY  JOURNAL 

Devoted  to  ii\e   Iqterests  of   Hoqey    Producers. 

$L00   A   YEAR. 

W.  Z,  HUTCHINSON,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
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BEE    CELLARS. 


Their  Construction   and    Managcmtnl, 
W.     Z.  HUTCHINSON. 


mLmm 


TN  my  Wiscon- 
i  sin  trip  last 
.summer  I  visited 
a  large  number  of 
extensive  b  e  e- 
keepers,  and,  with 
two  exceptions, 
they  wintered 
their  bees  in  cel- 
lars or  special  re- 
positories. Mr. 
R.  H.  Schmidt,  of 
Sheboygan,  winters  his  bees  quite  suc- 
cessfully in  his  Champion,  double  wall- 
ed, chafF-packed  hives,  in  which  the  walls 
are  filled  with  three  inches  of  packing. 
Mr.  N.  E.  France  winters  his  bees  in 
quadruple,  or  tenement  hives,  the  out-side 
walls  of  which  are  chaff-packed.  For  the 
wintering  of  bees  out  of  doors  this  seems 
to  me  an  excellent  arrangement,  as  there 
is  the  benefit  of  the  combined  warmth  of 
four  colonies.  I  presmne,  of  course,  that 
there  are  other  bee-keepers  in  Wisconsin, 
aside  from  these  two,  who  winter  their 
bees  in  the  open  air;  in  fact,  I    received  a 


letter  yesterday  from  a  Mr.  H.  P.  Miner 
of  that  State  who  says  that  he  has  300 
colonies  in  chaflf  hives.  In  my  talks  with 
the  members  of  the  Ontario  bee-keepers' 
association,  when  I  go  over  to  their  con- 
vention, I  find  that  most  of  them  winter 
their  bees  in  cellars.  I  won't  take  the 
space  to  discuss  the  meritsof  in-door  win- 
tering as  compared  with  wintering  in  the 
open  air,  as  the  hard  logic  of  facts  has 
proved  to  the  majority  of  bee-keepers  in 
Northern  climates,  where  the  cold  may 
hold  the  bees  close  prisoners  four  or  five 
months,  that  the  most  successful  method 
of  wintering  them  is  by  the  cellar  method. 
Instead  of  surrounding  'each  individual 
colony  by  some  material  that  is  a  poor 
conductor  of  heat,  it  is  cheaper  to  gather 
the  hives  close  together  and  surround  all 
of  them  by  one  great  chaff-hive,  or  its 
equivalent,  walls  of  earth, by  means  of 
which  a  higher  and  more  even  tempera- 
ture can  be  secured.  Of  course,  the  use 
of  a  cellar  is  to  be  able  to  control  the  tem- 
perature. Of  itself,  a  cellar  does  not  r;r- 
aie  warmth.  If  we  build  a  cellar  above 
ground,  it  makes  no  difference  how  thick 
the  walls,  nor  of  what  material  they  are 
constructed,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  the  inside  will  be  of  the  same  tem- 
perature as  that  outside.  Such  a  cellar 
would  be  a  ])oor  place  in  which  to  try    to 
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winter  a  single  colony  of  bees.  A  cellar 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth  receives 
warmth  from  the  earth;  and,  if  the 
cellar  is  covered  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
sufficiently  retard  the  escape  of  the  heat, 
the  temperature  in  the  cellar  will  remain 
above  that  of  the  outside  air.  The  reason 
is  that  the  heat  is  constantly  replenished 
from  the  earth,  the  same  as  the  warmth 
in  a  room  is  kept  up  by  the  fire  in  the 
stove.  A  cellar  above  ground  will,  of 
course,  receive  some  warmth  from  that 
part  of  the  earth's  surface  that  is  covered 
by  the  cellar,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as 
when  the  cellar  is  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  In  the  latter  case  there  is 
no  chance  for  the  heat  to  escape  except  at 
the  top. 

A  repository  above  ground  can  be  made 
a  success  onl}  when    a   large   number  of 
colonies     are    placed    in    it.        A     large 
number  of   colonies     generate    consider- 
able heat;  and,  if  they  are  packed  closely 
together,  and  closely  surrounded  by  walls 
of  some  material  that  is  a  poor  conductor 
of  heat,  the  temperature  in  the  cellar  will 
be  sufficiently  high — it  may  even  go  too 
high  unless  there  is  some  provision  to  car- 
ry off  the  heat  by   means  of  ventilation. 
This  whole  question  of  cellar  wintering  is 
one   of   temperature.     Don't  understand 
me  as  saying  that  temperature  is  the  only 
thing  to  be  considered   in  the   matter   of 
successful  wintering,  as  there  are  several 
others;  among  which  is  that   most  impor- 
tant of  all — food.     What  I    mean   is  that 
ventilation  and  moisture  have  but  little 
bearing  only  as  they   effect  temperature, 
or  the  results  of  temperature.     In    a    dry 
atmosphere  bees  can  endure  a  much  low- 
er temperature  than  they  can    in  a  damp 
atmosphere.     If  a  large  number   of   bees 
are  closely  packed  in  a   small   space   and 
surrounded  b}-  non-conducting  walls,  the 
heat  will  sometimes  accunmlate  until  the 
temperature  is  too  high.     If  the  cellar  is 
well  ventilated,  this  extra  heat  is  carried 
off.     This  is  the  bearing  that    ventilation 
has  on  the  subject.     I  doubt  the  necessity 
of  ventilation  for  the  sake  of   furnishing 
the  bees  with  fresh  air.     Bees,  in   winter. 


are  in  a  state  bordering  on  hibernation, 
as  that  word  is  popularly  understood,  and 
the  amount  of  air  necessary  for  their 
maintenance  is  very  slight.  I  have  sev- 
eral times  wintered  bees  successfully  in 
clamps  where  they  were  buried  two  feet 
deep  under  frozen  earth.  When  bees 
settle  down  into  that  quiescent  state  that 
accompanies  successful  wintering,  their 
need  of  air  is  very  slight  indeed.  When 
their  winter  nap  is  ended,  and  spring 
arouses  them  to  activity  and  to  brood 
rearing,  more  air  may  be  needed.  It  is 
then,  if  ever,  that  special  ventilation  is  a 
benefit;  but,  as  all  that  is  needed  can  be 
secured  by  the  occasional  opening  of  doors 
or  windows  at  night,  if  it  ever  becomes 
reall}^  necessary,  it  scarcely  seems  neces- 
sary to  go  to  the  expense  of  laying  sub- 
earth  pipes.  I  should  not  do  it,  nor  ad- 
vise it.  I  found  none  in  the  cellars  of 
Wisconsin.  All  of  them  had  upper  ven- 
tilators, or  openings,  to  allow  the  hot  air 
to  escape.  The  cool  air  can  find  its  way  in 
at  the  cracks  and  crevices;  and,  as  the 
ventilation  is  to  reduce  the  temperature, 
this  answers  every  purpose. 

In  this  issue  of  the  Review  is  an  inter- 
esting article  b}-  Mr.  Ira  Barber  on  the 
subject  of  temperature  in  bee  cellars.  I 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  did  win- 
ter his  bees  with  most  excellent  success 
in  a  much  higher  temperature  than  is  us- 
ually found  in  bee-cellars.  It  certainly 
was  so  high  as  to  drive  the  bees  from  their 
hives.  Mr.  Barber  thinks  that  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  bees  sipped  up  water  from 
the  cellar  bot'om;  and  that  this  helped 
them  to  endure  the  heat.  I  certainly 
should  not  advise  any  one  to  try  the  ex- 
periment of  raising  the  temperature  of 
their  bee-cellar  to  such  a  degree  as  Mr. 
Barber  has  reported.  I  don't  understand 
Mr.  Barber  as  lecommending  it.  He  re- 
ports it  more  as  an  interesting  experience 
that  goes  to  show  that  it  has  been  possible 
to  winter  bees  as  these  high  temperatures, 
rather  than  to  advise  such  attempts.  At 
least,  that  is  the  way  I  understand  him. 
When  he  found  that  he  was  wintering 
his  bees  successsully  at  a  lower  tempera- 
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tare,  he  was,  as  he  says,  satisfied  "to  let 
well  enough  alone. "  If  there  is  any  time 
of  the  year  when  the  bees  will  bear  a  high 
temperature,  I  think  it  is  towards  spring. 
Some  have  found  it  a  great  advantage  to 
heat  up  the  cellar  for  a  day  or  two  at  a 
time  toward  spring.  Mr.  H.  R.  Board 
man  of  Ohio  is  notable  as  a  man  who 
follows  this  practice.  In  the  fore  part  of 
the  season,  when  the  bees  have  settled 
down  into  a  quiet  state,  I  think  it  better 
not  to  disturb  them  by  a  high  tempera- 
ture; or  by  a  low  temperature,  either. 

The  most  convenient  place  for  a  bee- 
cellar  is,  of  course,  on  a  side  hill.  Then 
there  is  no  carrying  of  the  bees  up  and 
down  cellar  stairs.  Stone  is  the  most 
substantial  material  for  the  walls;  and  a 
honey -house  is  a  most  excellent  covering. 
In  Wisconsin  I  found  a  large  number  of 
cellars  covered  with  earth.  The  frontis- 
piece this  month  shows  a  cellar  walled  up 
with  pine  logs,  instead  of  stone,  and  cov- 
ered with  earth.  I  once  built  a  cellar 
similar  to  this,  but  I  used  green  beech 
and  maple  logs  instead  of  pine^  and  cov- 
ered it  with  heavy,  seasoned,  oak  rails. 
Over  the  rails  I  spread  a  little  straw,  and 
then  covered  it  with  three  feet  of  earth. 
It  answered  very  well  for  several  years, 
and  then  began  to  show  so  many  signs  of 
decay  that  I  did  not  dare  to  use  it.  The 
next  year  after  it  was  discarded,  the  tim- 
bers gave  way  and  it  all  fell  in.  I  did 
not  use  the  materials  that  I  did  from 
choice,  but  because  the  house  over  the 
cellar  that  I  usually  used  burned  in  Nov- 
ember, and  I  was  compelled  to  prepare 
some  kind  of  shelter  for  the  bees  on  very 
short  notice,  and  had  to  take  any  materi- 
al that  I  could  get.  I  presume  that  pine 
logs  would  last  a  long  time.  My  exper- 
ience with  this  cellar  was  long  enough  to 
show  me  that  it  was  entirely  satisfactory 
with  the  exception  that  the  water  dripped 
in  too  much  to  suit  me  when  it  rained.  I 
saw  several  .such  cellars  in  Wisconsin 
that  had  roofs  over  them,  .\fter  we  go  to 
the  expense  of  a  foundation  and  a  roof 
it  seems  as  though  we  might  as  well  add 
the  walls  and  have  a  building. 


A  cellar  that  can  not  be  kept  warm 
enough  is  a  very  poor  place  in  which  to 
winter  bees.  As  I  have  already  said,  a 
large  number  of  colonies  may  warm  up 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  cold  cellar; 
but  a  small  or  moderate  number  of  colo- 
nies must  have  a  cellar  below  the  ground, 
or  else  depend  on  artificial  heat.  As  Mr. 
Heddon  once  remarked:  "Cold  is  a  giant 
in  the  cellar."  Out  in  the  open  air  there 
will  come  occasional  respites.  The  sun 
on  some  pleasant  afternoon  will  occasion- 
ally warm  up  the  bees  enough  to  allow 
them  to  spread  out  a  little  or  change  the 
form  of  tneir  cluster.  The  cold  in  a  cel- 
lar may  not  be  very  severe,  but  it  is  con- 
tinuous— there  is  no  "let  up."  I  would 
not  use  artificial  heat  unless  compelled 
to  do  so.  I  would  have  the  cellar  under 
ground  where  the  warmth  of  the  earth 
will  keep  it  at  the  proper  temperature. 
••Vs  I  mentioned  last  month,  I  have  used 
artificial  heat  with  good  results,  and  I 
know  of  nothing  better  than  at  oil-stove; 
but  there  must  be  a  hood  and  a  pipe  to 
carry  off  the  gases  of  combustion.  I  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Boardman  uses  an  ordinary 
stove,  but  the  stove  is  kept  in  an  ante- 
room; and  then  the  warmed  air  from  this 
room  is  admitted  to  the  bee-department 
of  the  cellar. 

Flint,  Mich,  Nov.  r,  1S99. 

TEMPERATURE  OF  BEE  CELLARS. 


Siiccessfid  Wintering  When  the    Heat    Drives 
the    Bees    from   the  Hives. 


IRA     B.\RBER. 

E.\RLV  in  the  eighties  I  had,  for  several 
years,  an  unusual  experience;  that  of 
wintering  bees  in  an  exceedingly  high 
temperature.  The  facts,  exactly  as  they 
occurred,  were  given  to  the  public  at  the 
time;  yet  I  see,  from  time  to  time;  a.sser- 
tions  in  the  different  bee  journals  that  no 
thermometer  was  used — that  all  was 
guess  work,  with  nothing   reliable,  about 
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it.  How  such  statements  came  to  be 
made  is  more  than  I  know. 

The  highest  temperature  that  was  found 
when  a  thermometer  was  used,  was  90°; 
and  all  of  the  colonies  were  clustered  on 
the  outside  of  the  hives,  but  not  in  one 
mass  altogether.  In  the  seven  winters 
that  I  had  bees  in  this  particular  cellar, 
tests  were  made  two  or  three  times  each 
winter  until  the  last  winter;  when  I  did 
not  go  there  until  March.  Then  I  was 
sent  for  to  "see  what  ailed  the  bees." 
Upon  going  there,  I  found  the  bees,  225 
colonies,  all  in  a  solid  mass  on  the  hives 
— there  was  no  part  of  a  hive  to  be  seen ; 
yet  all  the  bees  were  as  quiet  as  though 
clustered  upon  the  outside  of  their  hives 
on  a  damp,  muggy  morning  in  August. 
I  did  not  take  the  temperature  at  this 
time,  as  the  opening  and  closing  of  the 
doors  would  have  admitted  fresh  air  and 
aroused  the  bees  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
set  them  to  running,  which  would  have 
been  very  likely  to  have  caused  the  loss 
of  the  whole  lot.  As  it  was,  this  lot  of 
bees  came  through  in  the  best  condition 
of  any  lot  that  I  ever  wintered  in  my  47 
years  of  experience  with  hundreds  of  col- 
onies. The  only  loss  was  that  of  one 
queen.  This  lot  of  bees,  with  the  help  of 
a  half  interest  in  another  lot  of  about  100 
colonies,  stored  22,000  pounds  of  comb 
honey  the  next  season. 

The  first  winter  that  I  used  this  cellar, 
nothing  unusual  occurred,  as  onh'  100 
colonies  were  placed  in  it.  The  highest 
temperature  found  that  winter  was  65°. 
The  next  winter,  150  colonies  were  put 
into  the  cellar.  There  was  no  ventilation ; 
and  a  large  part  of  the  bees  were  found 
on  the  outside  of  the  hives.  The  next 
winter  more  bees  were  put  in  and  the  cel- 
lar was  ventilated  to  carry  off  the  heat, 
yet  I  found  the  bees  lying  out  at  every 
visit.  In  all  of  these  visits  the  tempera- 
ture was  taken  both  in  the  cellar  and  out 
doors.  Instead  of  having  no  thermome- 
ter, as  has  been  reported,  I  had  hvo. 

This  cellar  was  a  damp  one;  although 
no  water  stood  in  it.  When  I  found  the 
bees  in  a  mass  outside  the  hives,  the  cel- 


lar bottom,"  near  the  hives,  was  covered 
with  bees;  and  the  bees  appeared  to  be 
getting  water;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  had  much  to  do  with  their  coming 
through  the  winter  all  right. 

When  wintering  my  bees  in  this  high 
temperature,  I  learned  one  thing  to  a 
certainty;  and  that  is,  if  there  is  any  dis- 
charge from  their  bowels  under  these  con- 
ditions it  is  in  a  dry  state.  There  was 
not  a  speck  to  be  seen  on  the  hives  or 
combs;  and  no  litter  to  be  found  in  the 
hives  an}^  more  than  in  mid  summer. 

The  reason  why  I  have  not  continued 
to  winter  my  bees  in  such  a  high  tem- 
perature is  because  I  moved  them  home 
where  I  have  a  large  cellar  in  which  they 
have  always  wintered  fairly  well;  and,  as 
I  feared  that  I  might  not  get  the  right 
conditions  in  a  reconstructed  cellar,  I  let 
well  enough  alone.  I  have  heard  of  onlj' 
one  man  who  made  a  success  of  winter- 
ing bees  successfully  in  a  high  tempera- 
ture. I  have  no  file  of  bee  papers  to 
which  to  refer,  as  I  give  away  ni}-  pa- 
pers as  soon  as  I  have  read  them,  so  1 
can  not  say  positively  who  he  is,  but  I 
think  that  his  name  is  Dayton. 
De  Kalb  Junction,  N.  Y.  Oct.  25,  1S99. 

SELLIXG  HONEY. 

Commission  .Men  and  Some  of  Their  Tricks — 
How  to  Deal  with  Them. 


\V.    O.    VICTOR. 


FRIEND  H.,  I  have  been  sick  for  some 
two  weeks,  and  am  just  able  to  sit 
around  the  house,  so  decided  to  write  an 
article  which  I  would  offer  you  for  your 
journal. 

In  addition  to  our  former  acquaintance, 
I  will  introduce  myself  further  by  saying: 
I  have  kept  bees  since  1883,  having  kept 
as  many  as  600  colonies  at  once,  have 
sold  as  high  as  56,000  lbs.  of  honey  in  a 
single  season,  shipped  one  solid  carload, 
made  one  sale  of  15,000  lbs.  direct  to  con- 
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siiuiers,  have  bought  two  carloads  of 
bee-keepers'  supplies,  killed  two  bears  in 
one  of  tny  apiaries,  been  President  of  two 
local  bee-keepers'  societies;  and  if  this 
article  appears  in  print  it  will  be  the 
first  from  my  pen  ever  printed  in  a  bee- 
journal. 

I  have  just  read  your  editorial,  in  the 
September  Review,  on  commission  men; 
and  that  is  what  has  aroused  me  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  subject  of  marketing 
honey. 

I  think  that,  for  the  beginner,  the 
conmiission  man  is  a  nece.ssity.  When 
my  honey  crop  first  went  be}'ond  the  lo- 
cal demand,  I  found  it  very  convenient  to 
send  my  surplus  to  a  connnission  house; 
as  I  was  not  known  as  a  honey  producer, 
and  was  not  acquainted,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  submit  samples  and  sell  in  that  wa}-. 

I  first  wrote  to  some  well  established 
and  trustworthy  firm,  saying:  I  have  some 
honey  for  sale,  can  you  handle  it  for  me  ? 
If  not,  will  you  kindly  refer  me  to  some 
reliable  dealer  who  will  ?  ( We  have  no 
honey  specialists  among  our  Southern 
dealers. ) 

I  would  get  the  address  of  a  general 
produce  firm  that  would  get  nearly  its 
entire  stock  from  various  points  in  the 
morning,  and  be  almost  sold  out  at  night; 
and  when  I  shipped  my  honey  it  was 
soon  sold  at  a  good  price,  and  I  got  my 
nionej-. 

I  have  had  mv  losses;  but  they  gener- 
ally came  at  a  time  when  I  was  busy  and 
not  looking  closely  after   my   shipments. 

In  the  fifteen  years  that  I  have  been 
selling  honey,  the  whole  aggregating  hun- 
dreds of  tons,  selling  in  a  single  season 
27 >i  tons,  I  think  5150.00  will  cover  my 
losses. 

Mv  e.xperience  has  been  quite  varied; 
amusing  at  times;  at  others  aggravating. 
I  once  shipped  a  small  lot  of  beautiful 
sections  to  a  commission  house  and  they 
sent  me  c|uick  returns  at  Ji.oo  per  case  of 
12  sections;  saying  "We  can  handle  more 
at  the  same  price."  I  promptly  replied 
that  I  had  no  more  to  sell    at    that   price. 


In  a  short  time  I  went  to  their  city  to  sell 
honey,  my  crop  having  increased  by  this 
time  so  that  it  payed  me  to  take  .samples 
and  make  selling  trips,  and  on  my  round 
I  found  the  man  that  had  bought  this  lot 
of  honey;  and  he  told  me  he  had  paid 
J^i.50  per  case  for  it;  wanted  more  at  same 
price,  but  was  told  "the  shipper  has  no 
more." 

The  expense  on  this  shipment  was,  ex- 
press, IOC.  per  ca.se;  commission,  10  c; 
sfea/age,  50c;  total,  70c.;  net  tome,  80 c; 
grand  total,  1^1.50. 

Did  I  quit  these  people?  No  sir;  for 
they  were  good  sellers.  I  went  around 
and  told  them  that  I  would  not  have  any 
more  honey  sacrificed  in  that  way;  and  in 
the  future  I  would  name  the  price,  and 
they  could  sell  at  that  price  or  hold  goods 
subject  to  my  order;  and  they  have  since 
sold  hundreds  of  dollars  worth  for  me  in 
this  way. 

On  another  occasion  I  shipped  60  buck- 
ets of  chunk  honey  to  a  firm;  and,  in  a 
few  days,  taking  my  wife  and  child  with 
me,  I  went  to  their  city  to  look  after  my 
interests.  The  depot  was  near  this  firm's 
place  of  business;  and  I  went  there  before 
taking  my  family  to  a  hotel.  When  we 
got  near  the  place  I  could  see  the  buckets 
stacked  up  conspicuously  on  the  pave- 
ment, with  a  sign,  "fresh  honey,"  over 
them. 

I  said  to  my  wife,  "Let's  have  some 
fun  by  wanting  to  buy."  We  stopped 
and  curiously  looked  at  the  honej*.  A 
young  man  stepped  out  and  asked  if  we 
would  like  some  honey;  and  opened  a 
bucket.  I  asked  where  it  was  raised. 
He  promptly  replied,  "California." 

"What  is  the  price  ?" 

"15  c.  per  lb.  for  the  small  buckets,  \2^ 
for  the  large  ones." 

I  asked  if  that  was  not  very  high.  He 
replied: 

"\o  sir;  it  .sells  readily  here  at  that 
])rice.  We  got  in  500  buckets  last  week 
and  have  only  50  left." 

I  then  felt  the  weight  of  some  of  the 
buckets,  and  said: 
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"These  buckets  seem  very  small  for  the 
weight  you  have  marked  on  them." 

( They  were  all  marked  from  i  >4  to  4 
lbs.  more  than  the  actual  weight,  which 
was  5  to  22  lbs. ) 

"The  weight  is  correct  sir,  we  weighed 
carefully." 

We  talked  on;  soon  reaching  the  point 
where  I  had  to  buy  at  the  weights  and 
prices  named,  or  make  myself  known, 
and,  in  self  defense,  I  drew  on  him  the 
letter  acknowledging  receipt  of  this  very 
honey. 

"A— h— Mr.  A— h— .  Victor  of  Whar- 
ton.    Come  in,    Mr.   Victor,   and    let  me 

make  you  acquainted  with  Mr. ,  head 

of  our  firm." 

Whereupon  my  dear  young  friend  hide 
him  to  parts  unknow  n;  and,  although  I 
was  there  several  times  during  my  stav  in 
the  city,  I  saw  very  little  of  this  pushing 
salesman;  and  could  see  he  made  it  a 
special  point  not  to  come  around  the  of- 
fice. 

For  .several  }  ears  past  I  have  not  been 
forced  to  the  necessity  of  selling  through 
commission  houses,  but  have  kept  up  my 
acquaintance  with  them  to  some  extent 
as  a  matter  of  convenience  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  possible  necessity  in  the  future. 

For  instance,  I  may  have  a  great  need 
for  a  small  amount  of  money:  I  take  one, 
or  two,  or  more  barrels  of  honey  to  the  de- 
pot, ship  it  to  a  reliable  house,  go  from 
the  depot  to  the  bank  and  draw  for  the 
amount  wanted.  I  now  enclose  bill  of 
lading,  with  notice  of  draft,  to  the  liou.se; 
and,  in  due  time,  I  get  acct.  sales  and 
check  for  the  balance  of  my  money. 

Had  I  not  occa.sionally  renewed  my 
acquaintance  with  this  hou.se,  I  would 
have  had  to  wait  until  the  honey  was 
received  before  I  could  get  this  money  that 
was  wanted  immediately;  and  was  proba- 
blj'  worth  25  per  cent,  more,  to  me,  then, 
than  it  would  have  been  two  or  three 
weeks  later. 

Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  I  advocate  depending  upon 
the  commission  men  to  dispose  of  our 
honey;  for  I  do  not.     We  should  all  keep 


well  posted,  as  to  prices  and  prospects; 
and  in  oflFering  what  we  have  for  sale  be 
sure  that  the  sample  submitted  does  not 
flatter  what  we  have  for  sale.  Then 
place  the  price  as  high  as  the  market  will 
stand,  and  should  we  make  a  sale  we  have 
a  permanent  customer;  as  the  comparison 
of  the  sample  and  goods  are  favorable. 

However,  my  best  outlet  for  honey  is 
through  the  small  dealers  with  whom  I 
have  become  acquainted  on  my  trips 
with  honey;  and  by  references  from  ac- 
quaintances. 

These  small  dealers  send  their  orders 
to  tne,  and  I  ship  them  the  goods,  and  in 
this  wa}^  save  the  freight  and  the  commis- 
sion; besides,  the}'  feel  better  satisfied 
than  when  buying  from  a  commission 
house,  as  they  can  say  "I  know  this  hon- 
e}-  is  all  right;  as  I  bought  it  of  the  pro- 
ducer, and  I  know  he  does  not  sell  any 
thing  but  pure  honey." 

Taking  it  all  together,  I  want  two 
strings  to  my  bow;  the  commission  men, 
and  the  direct  trade,  so  I  can  pull  the  one 
that  gives  the  best  tune. 

Wh.\rTon,  Texas,  Oct.  17,  1S99. 

THE  ROYAL  P.\LM  OF  CUBA. 


Also    n    few    Words   about    Destroying  Foul 
Brood  bv  Heat. 


H.\RRV  S.  HOWE. 


I 


GREAT  deal 
has  been  writ- 
ten of  the  royal 
palm  as  a  honey 
plant  in  Cuba; 
but,  until  I  came 
here  and  saw  it 
for  my. self,  my 
ideas  were  rather 
vague  as  to  many 
of  the  details. 
This     led    to    the 

thought  that  perhaps  others  were  equally 

in  the  dark. 
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The  tree  itself  is  one  of  the  most  hand- 
some products  of  nature.  It  also  has  a 
a  property  not  so  common  in  beautiful 
thinj^s,  that  of  being  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful of  trees. 


THE    ROVAI.    P.\LM    OK    CUB.\. 

It  is  used  here  for  almost  everything. 
From  its  trunk  they  make  the  sides  and 
frames  of  the  houses;  while  the  leaves 
furnish  material  for  the  roofs.  In  fact, 
there  are  many  houses  here  made  entire- 
ly of  the  palm,  for  they  even  use  cords 
made  of  the  base  of  the  leaves,  in  place 
of  nails,  to  fasten  the  parts  together. 
The  wood  is  so  hard  that  a  nail  can  not 
be  driven  into  it.  The  thick  stems  of 
the  leaves  make  good  fuel.  The  pig,  too, 
conies  in  for  a  share  of  the  benefit;  for  he 
is  fed  mainly  upon  the  palm  fruit.  This 
fruit  is  a  berry  about  like  a  small  cherry, 
mostly  pit,  and  is  borne  in  great  abun- 
dance. The  palm  is  a  slow  growing  tree; 
and  is  very  long  lived.  In  the  picture 
you  ^^•ill  see  a  cluster  of  ripe   fruit  and   a 


great  bunch  of  flowers.  These  are  borne 
at  the  base  of  the  leaves;  or,  rather, 
at  the  base  of  the  long  sheath  by 
which  the  leaves  are  fastened  to  the 
trunk.  It  is  from  this  sheath  that  very 
stout  ropes  are  made.  The  tree  in  the 
foreground  is  only  about  fifty  feet  tall; 
many  are  much  higher. 

To  get  the  leaves  for  thatches,  and  the 
fruit  to  feed  the  stock,  the  Cubans  climb 
the  tree  and  cut  them  ofT;  using  a  rope 
harness  to  get  up  by. 

The  buds  are  in  large,  tough  pods  which 
enclose  a  large  bunch  of  flowers.  These 
buds  open  with  a  sharp  cracking  noise, 
and  drop  oflF,  exposing  the  spray  of 
flowers,  which  is  three  or  four  feet  long 
and  has  hundreds  of  small  blossoms,  al- 
read}'  in  full  bloom.  The  tree  has  no 
regular  time  of  flowering,  but  seems  to 
open  at  random.  There  are  usually  about 
four  different  ages  of  fruit  on  the  tree  at 
a  time. 

The  palm  yields  honey  in  the  morning 
only;  but  yields  equally  well  all  times  of 
the  year. 

It  is  not  usual  to  get  any  surplus  from 
palm;  although,  once  in  a  while,  a  strong 
colony  will  store  a  little.  I  have  one  or 
two  that  are  storing  perhaps  a  pound  a 
day;  but  generally  they  get  rather  less 
from  this  source  than  they  need  to  keep 
in  good  shape.  Still,  it  is  a  very  valuable 
honey  plant  for  it  yields  during  the  sum- 
mer when  there  is  no  other  honey.  In 
some  few  locations,  where  there  are  very 
many  palms,  it  may  even  give  a  small 
amount  of  honey  for  the  market;  but  the 
honey  is  not  very  good.  It  is  a  light 
amber,  very  thin,  and  has  a  strong  flavor 
which  I  do  not  like.  There  are  many 
places  where  there  are  not  enough  palms 
to  give  any  honey;  in  fact,  good  honey 
locations  are  not  much  more  plentiful 
here  than  they  are  in  the  States. 

In  regard  to  Taylor's  remarks  concern- 
ing foul  brood,  I  would  refer  him  to 
Stearnburg's  Manual  of  Bacteriology,  or 
any  other  standard  work,  where  he  will 
find  that  the  thermal  death  point  of  near- 
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ly  all  bacteria  has  been  very  carefully 
worked  out. 

Bacillus  alvei  seems  to  be  closely  re- 
lated to  the  colon  group;  and  among  that 
group  he  will  find  none  that  stand  any 
such  temperature  as  Prof.  Harrison  re- 
ports. This  is  a  sort  of  negative  proof 
that  there  has  been  some  mistake  made 
somewhere. 

My  experiments,  which  were  made  un- 
der the  eye  of  Dr.  Moore,  of  Cornell, 
formerh'  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Animal  Pathology,  and  one  of  the 
world's  best  authorities  upon  the  colon 
group,  show,  as  I  said  at  Philadelphia, 
that  between  ten  and  fifteen  minutes  of 
actual  boiling  kills  the  spores  as  well  as 
the  vegetation  stage  of  Bacilhis  alvei. 

I  also  found  that  a  temperature  of  150°, 
F.,  for  several  hours,  would  kill    them. 

This  will  explain  why  the  honey  from 
the  solar  extractor  did  not  infect  the  bees. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  bacteria  sub- 
jected for  a  long  time  to  a  temperature 
above  the  normal,  for  that  species,  lose 
their  virulence.  This,  however,  may  be 
restored  by  passing  through  a  succession 
of  susceptible  animals.  So  Mr.  Taylor 
may  find  that,  even  after  a  long  time, 
liis  colony  may  come  down  with  foul 
l)rood;  providing  the  temperature  was 
not  quite  high  enough  to  destroy  the 
germs. 

B)'  making  a  bacteriological  examina- 
tion of  the  dead  brood  he  mentions,  he 
could  determine  the  point. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  he  would 
find  any  foul  brood;  for  sunlight  is  al- 
most surely  fatal  to  all  bacteria  that  do 
not  normally  live  in  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  writers  on 
foul  brood  would  read  the  chapters  upon 
the  thermal  death  point  of  bacteria,  in 
any  good  text  book,  there  would  be  much 
less  controversy  upon  the  subject. 

S.VN  Fr.\NCISC()    dk  PAUr<A, 

Cuba,  Oct.   21,  1899. 


BEES    IX    CLAMPS. 


How  t"    Manage   the    Swarmint;    Feaiiire. 

Usinft  Drone-Comb  for  Oiieen-Cell- 

Cups. 


O.    J.  HETHERINGTON. 


URIEXD  H.,  To 
^  your  descrip- 
tion of  my  clamp 
method  of  bee- 
keeping, I  might 
add  a  little  in  re- 
gard to  manage- 
ment during  the 
swarming  season. 
When  the  swarm- 
ing season  has 
come,  I  drive  the  bees  from  the  hive,  and 
hive  them  in  a  new  hive  on  the  old  stand; 
putting  on  the  supers  at  the  time  of  hiv- 
ing. The  old  hive  is  placed  upon  a  new 
stand  and  given  a  mature  queen  cell,  or, 
preferably,  a  laying  queen.  About  the 
middle  of  la.st  June  I  got  five  queens 
(through  Mr.  Bingham)  from  Mrs.  Atch- 
ley,  and  gave  them  to  as  many  old  colo- 
nies from  which  a  swarm  had  been  driven, 
and  from  one  of  the  five  to  which  queens 
were  given  I  got  90  lbs.  of  comb  honey; 
from  another  I  got  60  lbs.  The  others 
did  not  do  quite  so  well.  Each  of  the 
colonies  driven  out  furnished  30  lbs.  of 
early  honey  and  as  much  of  fall  honey. 
.Vfter  the  honey  season  is  over  I  put  a 
(jueen-e.xcluder  on  the  old  hive,  and  set 
the  hive  containing  the  driven  swarm 
over  it,  and  leave  it  a  day  or  two.  Then, 
with  smoke,  I  drive  most  of  the  bees  down 
into  the  lower  hive,  when  there  will  be 
little  difficulty  in  finding  and  killing  the 
queen  of  the  upper  hive.  This  plan  .saves 
watching  for  swarms,  secures  a  good 
yield  of  honey,  and  results  in  good  colo- 
nies, with  young  queens,  for  wintering. 
Last  summer  I  prepared  a  colony  for 
rearing  queen-cells  on  the  Doolittle  plan, 
and,  every  three  days,  I  could  get  from 
.seven  to  ten  cups  accepted  out  of  sixteen. 
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1  had  much  better  success  in  using  drone- 
comb  instead  of  the  molded  cups.  I  took 
a  piece  of  drone-comb  in  which  the  cells 
were  about  j^  to  yi  inch  in  depth,  cut  it 
into  strips  one  row  of  cells  in  width,  and 
stuck  each  row  on  a  stick.  I  then  put  a 
younj<  larva  and  some  royal  jelly  in  each 
alternate  cell,  and  got  a  nice  cell  for 
every  one. 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  Oct.   i8,  1S99. 

ood  things 

From  Other  Journals. 

SELECTED   BY   DR.    A.    B.  M.-VSON. 


THE  PHONETIC  SPELLING. 
It  may  be  a  question  with  some,  but 
for  one  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  steady  but 
sure  advance  there  is  being  in  what  is 
known  as  "Reformed  Spelling,"  and 
glad  to  note  that  our  bee  journals  are  not 
behind  in  this  matter.  The  American 
Bee  Journal  has  for  some  time  been 
changing  "d"  or  "ed"  final  to  "t"  when 
so  pronounced,  and  it  lookt  very  od  for 
sum  time,  but  we  can  becum  ust  to  al- 
most eny  thing  in  a  very  brief  period  uv 
time,  and  I  thoroly  enjoy  it  now,  altliu  it 
still  looks  od,  and  if  I  were  to  try  this 
new  fangldway  I'm  sure  I'd  mak  a  faihir 
of  it. 

In  Gleanings  for  October  15,  page  761, 
K.  B.  Thornton  calls  the  editor's  atten- 
tion to  the  matter,  and  points  out  some 
words,  such  as  "catalog"  "neighbor," 
"  wagon,  "  "  color  "  and  others  that  are 
ver\-  properly  used  by  the  editor,  instead 
of  in  the  old  way,  and  goes  on  to 
say  that  "The  more  ancient  the  book  or 
manuscript  you  compare  it  with,  the 
more  does  mtxlern  Ivnglish  depart  from 
what  was  once  considerefl  correct. ' ' 

.\  few  months  since  one  of  our  leading 
Baptist  papers  had  an  article  I  editorial )  on 
this  subject,  and  came  to  the   conclusion 


that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reform  our 
spelling  in  the  lines  indicated,  but  in  the 
same  issue  there  were  two  examples,  or 
quotations,  from  an  old  English  bible 
to  show  how  much  difference  there  is  be- 
tween the  former  and  present  English 
method  of  spelling.  That  knocked  the 
editorial  in  the  head.  Any  one  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  old  method  knows  how 
difficult  it  is  to  read  it,  owing  to  the  out- 
landish spelling. 

Among  other  things,  Mr.  Thornton  fur- 
thur  says,  "The  only  advance  that  has 
ever  been  made  on  this  line  has  been 
made  by  the  step-by-step  method — a  A^ord 
or  a  class  of  words  at  a  time.  The  old 
system  is  not,  as  Mr.  Hutchinson  says, 
radically  wrong.  It  is  the  details  that 
need  tinkering  with." 

To  what  Mr.  Thornton  says,  editor 
Root  says,  in  part, 

Personally,  we  (the  Root  Co.)  approve 
of  the  changes  suggested  by  the  National 
Educational  Association;  but  we  do  not 
know  w'hether  our  readers  would  sanction 
it  or  not.  For  an  experiment  we  will  la\^ 
the  matter  before  them;  that  is,  we  would 
like  postal  cards  votes  on  the  matter. 
All  those  who  fail  to  vote,  we  shall  as- 
sume have  no  preferences  one  way  or  the 
other,  so  that  a  majority  of  those  who  do 
vote  either  for  or  against  may  decide. 

These  changes  are  very  moderate,  and 
are  not  such  as  would  shock  the  average 
reader  I  have  always  felt,  however, 
that  to  spell  the  word  pasf  ior passed,  and 
carry  out  this  rule  all  through,  was  per- 
haps going  a  little  too  far,  because  it  in- 
cludes such  a  very  large  class  of  words; 
*  *  "■■■  but  when,  for  instance,  we  can 
omit  us^fi  from  the  words  though,  al- 
though, through,  throughfare,  etc.;  ■'•"  * 
then  we  are  taking  a  step  in  advance.  * 
•::•  -::■  \\'g  Jiave  already  begun  it  by  s^i^X- 
Wng  prograiniiie  prograin,  catalogue  cat- 
alog, and  none  of  our  readers  have  inter- 
posed or  objected.  Now  will  they  if  we 
go  one  step  farther  ?  I  feel  that  we  can 
hardly  be  in  sympathy  vrith  the  move- 
ment for  shorter  spelling  without  at  least 
putting  that  sympathy  into  tangil)]e 
form." 

There  doesn't  that  last  sentence  of 
editor  Root  settle  the  matter  without 
"our  readers"  voting  at  all?  I  believe, 
and  hope  he'll  stay  in  sympathy  with  the 
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movement,  and  I've  no  doubt  he  will, 
and  then  he'll  be  pretty  sure  to  put  "that 
sympathy  into  tangible  form,"  but  I'm 
going  to  vote,  even  if  it  does  cost  a  cent, 
and  still  I've  a  sort  of  feeling  that  a  pos- 
tal card  is  hardly  large  enough  for  my 
emphatic  "go  ahead,  and  among  other 
improvements  in  Gleanings,  improve  your 
spelling. ' '  And  now  I'm  wondering  when 
the  staid  and  methodical  Review  will 
fall  in  line. 

IMPROVEMENT   IN  SOLAR    WAX 
EXTRACTORS. 

In  the  same  number  of  Gleanings  from 
which  the  above  quotations  have  been 
made,  I  find  an  illustration  of  a  solar 
wax  extractor  as  improved  by  Mr.  Frank 
Rauchfuss,  of  Elyria,  Colo.  If,  in  prac- 
tical use,  it  proves  as  valuable  as  it  seems 
to  be,  I  for  one  shall  feel  very  grateful  to 
Mr.  Rauchfuss  for  his  improvement;  for 
such  I  believe  it  to  be. 

With  me,  a  great  drawback  has  been 
the  sediment  that  has  almost  always  been 
on  the  bottom  of  the  cakes  of  wax  made 
in  the  solar  extractor;  necessitating  scrap- 
ing, or  melting  the  wax  to  get  it  nice  and 
clean.     Editor  Root  sa3's: — ■ 

The  Rauchfuss  machine  is  a  good  deal 
like  the  Doolittle,  with  the  exception 
that  the  wax  is  diverted  to  the  right  side 
into  one  of  the  three  pans  shown.  This 
pan  catches  all  the  refuse  and  sediment; 
the  same  settling  to  the  bottom.  The 
pure,  free  wax  rises  to  the  top,  and  over- 
flows into  the  other  two  pans.  The  re- 
sult is,  when  the  wax  is  all  melted,  the 
wax  in  two  of  the  pans,  at  least,  is  in 
marketable  shape,  while  that  in  the  first 
pan  mentioned,  after  scraping  off'  the 
sediment  from  the  bottom  of  the  cake, 
may  be  rendered  again  or  sent  to  market. 
*  *  P'rom  all  I  can  learn  they  are  giv- 
ing good  satisfaction,  because  the  wax, 
as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  extractor,  is  all 
ready  for  market  without  further  melt- 
ing up." 

These  extractors  are  made  by  the  L.  A. 
Watkins  Co.,  and,  in  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
the  same  principle  may  be  used  in  any 
extractor.  My  own,  home-made,  ex- 
tractor has  a  flat  bottom  and  the  lower 
end  of  the  galvanized  iron  sheet  of  which 
it  is  made  is  so  turned  up  at   each  corner. 


that  the  melted  wax  runs  out  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  lower  end,  and  is  caught  in  a 
pan  placed  there  for  that  purpose;  but  I 
can  have  two  partitions  put  in  my  pans, 
letting  the  melted  wax,  with  the  sediment, 
run  into  the  middle  part  of  the  pan,  and 
the  pure  wax  run  over  into  the  end  ones. 

APIS    DORSATA   UNTAMABLE     AND     UNDE- 
SIRABLE. 

I'm  very  much  interested  in  the  efforts 
being  made  to  domesticate  Apis  Dorsata; 
but,  so  far,  have  heard  of  nothing  that 
would  indicate  final  success;  and,  in  the 
American  Bee  Journal  for  October,  19,  I 
find  this,  taken  from  Wurerzburger 
Wegwerser. 

A  Hollander  by  the  name  of  Verholen, 
for  several  years,  with  the  most  tenacious 
pertinacity,  tried  in  Java  to  domesticate 
the  big  Indian  bee,  but  all  in  vain.  Kigh- 
ty-seven  diff'erent  colonies  were  captured 
and  hived,  but  every  single  colony  de- 
serted its  brood  and  honey,  and  took  its 
departure. 

If  this  is  true,  and  I  don't  know  of  any 
reason  for  doubting  it,  it  looks  as  though 
we  are  doomed  to  disappointment  in  the 
matter  of  securing  Dorsata  for  use  in  this 
country. 

And  in  the  American  Bee  Journal  for 
Oct.  5th  I  find  the  following  editorial 
comment  that  is  still  more  discouraging, 
if  possible,  than  the  above. 

Apis  Dorsata  was  discussed  in  convention 
by  Australian  bee-keepers.  H.  L.  Jones 
read  a  paper  moderately  favoring  their 
introduction.  Mr.  Pender  thought  they 
might  be  valuable  for  wax-production. 
Mr.  Bradley  said  he  had  lived  long  years 
in  India,  and  the  man  who  would  bring 
them  into  Australia  should  be  prosecuted. 
They,  were  migratory,  as  bad  as  wasps, 
with  stronger  colonies.  Mr.  Abram  told 
of  a  gentleman  who  had  gone  to  expense 
and  travel  and  then  decided  to  let  them 
alone.  Mr.  Jones  said  a  gentleman  in 
Singapore  was  trying  to  don.esticate  them. 

It  begins  to  look  as  if  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  valuable  space  had  been  taken 
up  in  talking  and  writing  about  Apis 
Dorsata.  The  Italian  bee  will  likely 
"hold  the  fort"  for  some  time  yet. 

According  to  these  two  statements,  and 
they  seem   reliable,    it  looks  rather   bad 
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for  Dorsata;  but  probably  much  time  and 
money  will  yet  be  spent  in  the  effort  to 
secure  her — him — or  it,  for  use  in  this 
country. 

CRIMSON    CLOVKR. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  when  a 
honey  producint;  plant  is  found  that  may 
be  very  profitably  raised  by  farmers, 
aside  from  its  value  as  a  honey  producer. 

In  the  October  5th  American  Bee-Jour- 
nal (W.  Z.  please  leave  that  hyphen  in 
there)  the  editor  says  that  in  a  recent 
bulletin  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  it  has  the  fol  - 
lowing  to  say  about  Crimson    Clover. 

The  use  of  crimson  clover  [  TrifoliiiDi 
iniantature)  has  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  is  now  a  standard  crop  in 
many  parts  of  the  Southern  and  Middle 
States.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  long 
head  of  brilliant  scarlet  blossoms  and  b}- 
the  great  depth  to  which  its  roots  make 
their  way.  Wherever  the  winters  are  not 
too  severe  it  thrives  and  is  a  valuable 
plant  for  soiling  or  for  hay.  It  is  a  win- 
ter annual,  the  seed  being  sown  any  time 
from  the  middle  of  July  to  late  in  the 
fall  in  Southern  States.  It  grows  through- 
out the  milder  weather  in  winter,  and 
quickly  makes  a  dense  cover  to  the  ground 
in  the  spring.  This  can  be  pastured,  cut 
for  hay,  or  turned  under  for  green  manure, 
or  all  three  depending  upon  conditions. 
*     *     * 

The  fresh  seed  is  of  a  bright  reddish - 
yellow  color,  and  has  a  high  polish.  As 
it  becomes  older  the  color  changes 
to  a  dark  brown  color.  Such  seed  should 
never  be  purchased,  as  it  is  too  old  to 
grow  well. 

In  general  the  seed  •■'  "•  *  is  less 
liable  to  contain  many  weed  seeds  than 
the  seed  of  other  clovers.  It  is  harvested 
before  most  of  the  weeds  have  matured 
their  seed,  and  being  planted  in  late  sum- 
mer or  fall  it  tends  to  choke  out  what 
weeds  may  come  up  with  the  young 
plants. 

From  what  I  haye  seen  of  crimson  clo- 
ver growing  in  this  locality,  I  should 
think  the  statement  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  as  to  its  value  for  soiling, 
hay,  or  pasture  is  correct.  I  have  made 
no  inquiries  among  farmers  regarding  it, 
but  where  I  have  examined  it  it  has  been 
of  a  dense  growth  and  yielding  fully  as 
well  as  red  clover. 


Since  writing  the  above  this  morning 
I  have  been  out  on  the  street  "interview- 
ing" some  of  the  many  farmers  as  they 
are  on  their  way  into  the  city  with  their 
loads  of  potatoes,  apples,  pork,  beef, 
poultry,  hay,  and  all  sorts  of  country  pro- 
duce, and  there  was  not  a  single  one  of 
the  many  I  asked  about  crimson  clover 
but  either  raised  it  or  knew  about  it,  and 
with  one  exception  spoke  highly  of  it, 
and  some  of  them,  knowing  that  I  am  a 
bee-keeper,  said  "the  bee  like  it  too." 
The  exception  referred  to  is  one  of  the 
"slip  shod"  kind  of  farmers,  and  he 
said  "it  didn't  amount  to  anything  for  the 
ducks  and  geese  had  run  all  over  it  all 
summer  and  kept  it  close  to  the  ground, 
and  it  didn't  amount  to  anything,  but 
one  of  my  boys  had  a  nice  crop  of  it,  and 
several  of  my  neighbors  had  nice  fields 
of  it,  but  mine  didn't  amount  to  any 
thing."  I  asked  him  if  the  ducks  and 
geese  seemed  to  get  much  from  it  ?  He 
said,  "yes,  but  it  didn't  grow  tall  like 
the  neighbor's  but  it  is  still  green." 

.A.LFAI,FA. 

About  four  weeks  ago,  while  Mrs.  Ma- 
son and  myself  were  on  our  way  home 
from  the  Philadelphia  convention,  I  spent 
nine  days  on  the  old  farm,  25  miles  from 
BufTalo,  N.  v.,  where  I  was  born  and 
lived  for  twenty-five  years,  visiting  a 
brother  and  his  family,  and  during  that 
time  I  several  tunes  passed  a  field  of 
aoout  two  acres  of  alfalfa,  and  never 
having  seen  any  before,  it  was  quite  a 
curiosity  to  me.  It  was  then  partially  in 
bloom,  and  I  was  told  that  either  three  or 
five  good  crops  of  hay  had  been  taken  from 
it  this  season,  and  this  notwithstanding 
the  season  was  the  driest  in  that  region 
for  many  years.  It  was  on  bottom  land 
right  by  the  side  of  Buffalo  creek. 

I  told  a  man  who  was  riding  by  while  I 
was  looking  at  the  field,  that  I  had  seen  a 
root  of  Alfalfa  that  was  over  four  feet 
long,  and  I  was  told  that  half  of  the  root 
was  gone,  had  been  broken  off.  He  said 
he  believed  the  root  would  grow  sixteen 
feet  or  even  more  to  find  water. 

Sta.  B.,  Toledo,  O.  Oct.  26,  1899. 
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Department  of 

riticism 

CONDUCTED   BY   R.  L.  TAYI.OR. 


The  best  critics  are  they 
Who,  with  what  they  gainsay, 
Offer  another  and  better  way. 


VIRGIN  QUEENS    AND    THE    BUII.DING  OF 
DRONE-COMB.      COMPROMISE- 
DECISIONS   NOT    DE- 
SI  RABI^E. 

Hasty  (American  Beejotirnal,  663),  re- 
ferrinfj  to  my  questioning  the  correctness 
of  Dadant's  assertion  that  swarms  with 
virgin  queens  do  not  buikl  worker  comlj 
until  the  queens  begin  to  lay,  dignifies 
the  matter  by  calling  it  that  puzzle  of  Dr. 
Dadant  vs.  Dr.  Taylor,  and  says  he  would 
solve  it  thus:  "If  the  bees  merely  spare 
the  virgin  queen,  but  in  their  hearts  do 
not  accept  her,  then  they  will  build 
drone-comb  or  none.  If  she  is  heartily 
accepted  they  will  build  no  drone-comb 
unless  they  want  some  for  other  reasotis." 
The  solution  is  not  satisfactory.  The 
swarms  are  supposed  to  have  their  own 
queens,  and  they  are  seldom  dissatisfied 
with  them;  so  seldom  that  the  proposed 
solution  does  not  meet  tlie  case.  The 
solution  looks  to  me  like  a  sample  of  that 
sort  or  writing  of  which  we  see  so  much 
in  one  or  two  of  our  journals,  evincing  a 
disposition  to  prevent  the  decision  of  a 
question  from  having  any  decided  fea- 
tures— to  so  manipulate  it  that  neither 
side  will  appear  to  be  in  the  wrong  and 
no  one's  dignity  lowered.  This  is  most 
pernicious.  Truth  is  everything;  the  in- 
dividual nothing.  Over  the  latter  the 
waves  of  time  will  soon  close  with  not  a 
ripple  to  mark  the  place  where  he  disap- 
peared, but  truth,  though  crushed  to 
earth,  remains  immortal;  and  one  can 
have  no  higher  duty  than  to  assist  it  to 
its  feet  and  to  dispel  the  mists  that  hang 
about  it. 


[While  I  believe  that  comrade  Hasty 
was  honest  in  his  view  of  the  matter,  and 
had  no  disposition  to  try  and  patch  up 
the  matter  so  that  both  would  appear  to 
be  right,  I  agree  with  our  Critic  as  to  the 
folly  of  trying  to  smooth  things  over  and 
make  it  appear  that  both  parties  to  a  con- 
troversy are  correct — unless  thej^  are. 
We  must  not  forget  the  old  story  of  the 
shield,  one  side  of  which  was  red  and 
the  other  blue. — Bd.] 

WORKER-CELIy  JELLV  VS.  ROYAL  JELLY. 
Dr.  Miller  and  Editor  Root  are  incubat- 
ing the  fact  that  worker-cell  jelly  and 
royal  jelly  for  a  certain  time  are  the 
same;  and  the  editor  is  worrying  because 
Doolittle  and  others  recommend  royal 
jelly  for  artificial  queen-cells  in  prefer- 
ence toother  food;  and  wonders  if  it  is 
because  "Doolittle  and  the  others  have 
not  yet  discovered  that  the  food  of  three- 
days-old  larva'  is  the  same  as  that  for  the 
larvae  of  queens."  (Gleanings,  638). 
Doolittle  has  good  reasons,  no  dotxbt,  for 
his  preference,  without  suspecting  him 
of  ignorance  of  the  facts.  One  reason 
that  is  aU-prevailing  with  me  is  that  with 
a  little  foresight  the  royal  jelly  can  be 
had  in  so  nuich  more  generous  quantities 
and  convenient  form. 

OUTWARD  SIGNS  OF  QUEKNLESSNESS. 

F.  W.  H.  (  Gleanings,  724  ),  having 
found  a  queen  in  one  of  15  supers  remov- 
ed, wants  to  learn  how  one  can  best  find 
out  from  which  colony  the  (jueen  came. 
The  editor  suggests  no  better  way  than 
to  go  over  the  colonies  till  it  can  be  de- 
termined which  one  begins  the  building 
of  queen-cells.  This  may  sometimes  be 
necessary,  but,  as  a  rule,  if  the  removal 
of  the  queen  is  known  within  a  day  or 
two,  the  bereft  colonv  may  be  discovered 
by  taking  a  look  at  the  bees  at  the  fronts 
of  the  hives.  On  the  loss  of  a  queen  a 
few  of  the  bees — perhaps  I  should  sa\'  a 
veiy  few — at  the  entrance  show  the 
greatest  concern,  which  appears  from  the 
rapid  racing  of  individual  bees.  One 
runs  across  the  bottom  board  and  looks 
around  the  corner  of  the  hive;  then  others 
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run  ill  other  directions — two  or  three 
sometimes  j^oiiig  at  the  same  time.  From 
this  phenomenon  I  have  first  discovered 
the  accidental  removal  of  a  queen.  Con- 
cern is  often  shown  in  the  same  way 
when  a  cjueen  is  on  her  wedding  trip. 
Then,  if  the  queen  is  caged  and  placed 
near  the  entrance  of  the  hive  from  which 
she  came,  many  bees  will  rush  about  the 
cage  showing  the  greatest  joy;  while,  if 
placed  near  the  entrance  of  any  other 
hive,  very  little  notice  will  be  taken  of 
her. 

N  i:\V-PROCESS  FOUND.VTION   V.S    THE  OLD. 

In  an  article,  with  illustrations,  taken 
from  the  C.  B.  J.,  tileanings,  712,  at- 
tempts a  comparison  of  the  readiness  with 
which  bees  work  the  new-process  and  the 
old-process  foundations.  The  illustra- 
tions are  somewhat  confusing.  The  la- 
bels they  contain  are  abundant,  but  are 
made  out  with  some  difficulty  by  poor 
eyes;  then  each  of  the  three  illustrations 
is  put  upon  the  page  according  to  a  some- 
what different  plan;  and  in  one  case 
either  the  label  or  the  explanatory  figure 
below  is  erroneous.  But  the  chief  defect 
lies  in  the  e.xperiment  itself.  The  "or- 
dinary" foundation  with  which  the  com- 
parison is  tnade  has  no  pedigree  whatever. 
The  maker  is  not  disclosed;  and  we  have 
no  knowledge  of  his  skill  or  success  in 
the  manufacture  of  foundation.  The 
new-process  foundation  may  be  decidedly 
preferable  to  any  other  made,  but  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  claim  that  the  ex- 
periment develops  an}'  proof  of  it. 

AkI-;  THK  L.\TKK  MKTHCJDS  OF    INTRODIC- 
IXG   ylEKNS    .\XV    SAFER    TH.\N 
THE    OI.I)    PLANS? 
I'rom  the  many   changes   in  the   cages 
and  in  the  methods  of  procedure  and  the 
many  failures  I  am  led  to  wonder  whether 
introrlucing     cages     are   the   boon     they 
have  been   represented   to   be.      For  in- 
stance,   Mr.    I.apsley    (Gleanings,    762), 
having  a  valuable  queen  for  introduction, 
uses  extra  caution ,   and   procures  one  of 
the  cages  for  the  sake  of  a  "certain  meth- 
od."    He  loses   his  queen.      Again,    Mr. 


Warden  (Gleanings,  768)  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  introducing  with  the  cages  by 
first  tacking  a  piece  of  caul  board  over 
the  candy,  thus  compelling  the  bees  to 
cut  through  the  card  board  as  well  as  the 
candy  to  release  the  queen.  The  change 
was  made  on  account  of  previous  losses. 
So  I  am  led  to  query  whether  the  old 
way  isn't  the  best  one,  after  all.  One 
great  advantage  of  it  is  on  account  of  the 
great  difference  in  the  length  of  time  re- 
quired for  introducing  queens  to  different 
colonies.  Not  infrequently  a  colony  re- 
quires more  than  48 hours;  and  such  prob- 
ably release  the  queens  more  quickly  than 
those  that  harbor  milder  feelings.  Of 
course,  in  such  cases,  the  queens  are  des- 
troyed. Again,  in  the  spring,  queenless 
colonies  are  so  desirous  of  a  queen  that 
no  formal  introduction  is  required — they 
are  glad  to  take  them  at  once — and  at 
such  a  time,  when  eggs  are  so  important, 
it  would  be  folly  to  keep  the  queen  caged 
for  tw-o  days.  Then,  a  swarm  will  al- 
ways take  a  laying  queen;  so  that  when 
there  are  swarms  there  is  the  best  possible 
opportunity  for  introducing  valuable 
queens  safely.  Altogether,  may  not  the 
subject  I'e  properly  reconsidered  ? 

[Last  month  I  touched  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but  the  publication  of  Mr.  Taylor's 
views  calls  up  some  more  thoughts.  The 
point  that  he  brings  up  in  regard  to  the 
fact  that  some  colonies  are  ready  to  accept 
a  queen  much  quicker  than  is  the  case  with 
other  colonies  is  an  important  matter.  I 
thought  of  this  when  I  first  read  about 
Mr.  Warden's  plan  of  covering  the  candy 
with  card  board — that  is,  it  simply  makes 
the  time  of  caging  longer  than  it 
otherwise  would  be.  Sometimes  this  is 
needed — sometimes  not.  I  think  it  is 
possible  that  with  the  novice  the  plan  of 
allowing  the  bees  to  eat  out  the  candy 
and  release  the  queen  from  the  mailing 
cage  may  be  as  good  as  any;  but  for  one 
who  has  the  experience  and  ability  to 
manage  the  details,  the  plan  of  caging 
the  queen  against  the  side  of  a  comb  from 
which  young  bees  are  emerging  can  be 
made  a  sure  thing.     As  I   explained   last 
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month,  care  must  be  taken  to  choose  an 
old,  tough  comb;  and  with  this  the  bee- 
keeper can  choose  his  own  time  for  re- 
leasing the  queen — that  is,  within  an  or- 
dinary limit  of  time — Ed.] 

"booming"  A  POOR  ARTICLE  FOR  SELF- 
INTEREST  WOULD  BE  SUICIDAL.  SUC- 
CESSFUL BUSINESS  REQUIRES  A 
KEEN  PROPHETIC 
VISION. 
The  editor  of  Gleanings  (p.  p.  753,  755, 
et  al. )  seems  to  be  ve-y  sensitive  to  the 
innuendoes  and  charges  frequently  made 
that  his  company  takes  up  and  booms 
new  things,  like  plain  sections,  tall  sec- 
tions, fences,  etc.,  with  the  sole  purpose, 
regardless  of  the  interests  of  customers, 
to  make  money  out  of  them.  Indeed, 
one  is  led  to  wonder  whether  the  editor, 
judging  from  his  anxiety  and  protesta- 
tions, does  not  ignorantly  feel  in  some  de- 
gree guilty.  But  those  who  are  making 
the  insinuations  referred  to  ought  to  know 
better  than  to  do  it.  Such  a  course  would 
be  suicidal  on  the  part  of  the  company. 
Successful  trade  depends  upon  a  profit  to 
each  party  to  it.  The  A.  I.  Root  compa- 
ny is  not  without  commercial  sagacity ;  and 
it  is  not  going  to  run  counter  to  that 
principle,  knowingly.  On  the  o'^her 
hand,  the  editor  is  evidently  not  quite 
close  to  the  mark  when  he  makes  the 
broad  statement  that  "I  think  I  can  shov»' 
you  that  dollars  and  cents  in  the  case  of 
the  A.  1.  Root  Co.  was  not  the  motive  for 
putting  out  these  sections."  Perhaps 
not,  directly,  nor  exclusively.  It  was  to 
minister  to  honorable  success;  and  that 
means  dollars  and  cents.  It  would  not 
be  possible  for  the  editor  to  lead  his  many 
admirers  to  believe  that  that  was  all  pure- 
ly missionary  work.  Successful  business 
in  these  times  requires  the  prophetic  vis- 
ion— the  clearer  and  more  constant  that 
is,  the  greater  the  profit  to  customers  and 
company.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  in  order 
to  keep  well  up  in  the  race,  has  been 
testing  that  vision;  and  the  clearness  of 
the  view  obtained,  time  alone  can  dis- 
close. 

lyAPEER,  Mich.,    Nov.  3,  1899. 


EDITORIAL 

ffcrings. 


Ontario  bee-keepers  will  hold  their 
annual  convention  in  Toronto  on  the  5th, 
6th  and  7th  of  December. 


^•.^^n^-u^^^-m^ 


Cellar,  or  in-door,  wintering  of  bees 
receives  so  much  attention  in  this  issue 
of  the  Review  that  it  might  almost  be 
called  a  special  topic  number. 


«*i«^«jrML»ii» 


Michigan  bee-keepers  will  hold  their 
annual  convention  this  year  at  Thompson- 
ville.  The  exact  date  has  not  been  fixed, 
but  I  presume  it  will  be  about  the  ist  of 
January,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
the  holiday  rates  on  the  railroads. 


rf«jr*^"^rf^  <^j<^ 


S.  P.  CULLEY  is  Missouri's  largest  in- 
dividual bee-keeper; so  says  the  Progres- 
sive Bee-Keeper,  for  which  Mr.  Culley  is 
writing  a  series  of  articles.  His  crop  this 
year  was  twent3'  tons,  mostly  extracted, 
for  which  he  expects  to  realize  1^3,500. 


"»»it»»**»^' 


The  Australian  Bee-Keeper  is  the 
name  of  a  new,  neat  monthly  published 
by  the  Pender  Bros. ,  of  West  Maitland, 
New  South  Wales.  From  glancing 
through  the  copies  that  have  come  to 
this  office,  I  see  that  the  question  of  ex- 
portation, of  securing  a  foreign  market, 
is  a  very  important  one  with  the  bee- 
keepers ol  Australia. 


*«^^<m**»»ii« 


Mice  in  the  bee-cellar,  from  the  pre- 
sence of  which  our  friend  Dadant  says 
he  could  not  sleep  if  he  knew  that  they 
were  racing  about  among  the  bees,  can  be 
cleaned  out  by  the  use  of  poison.  Mix 
ec^ual  quantities  of  fiour,  sugar  and  arse- 
nic, and  place  in  shallow  dishes  and  set 
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around  in  different  ]ilaces  in  the  cellar. 
Mice  will  not  do  much  damage  in  a  cel- 
lar furnished  in  this  manner. 


»^»i»fc»^».««» 


Ernest  Wynne  Bovden  is  the  name 
of  a  new  little  boy  that  came  November 
2nd  (the  21st  birthday  of  our  twins)  to 
gladden  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Bovden,  of  Medina,  Ohio.  Mr.  Boyden 
is  the  Michigan  young  man  who  went 
down  to  Medina  a  few  years  ago,  became 
one  of  the  business  managers  for  the  A.  I. 
Root  Co.,  won  the  heart  and  hand  of 
Constance  Root,  or  "Blue  Eyes,"  as  Mr. 
Root  used  to  call  her  in  Gleanings,  has 
since  become  one  of  the  partners  in  the 
company — and  now  has  a  boy,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  them.  Congratulations,  Ar- 
thur. 


**»•  tp^f'^f^f 


Don't  W.\it  too  long  about  putting 
the  bees  in  the  cellar.  After  the  breed- 
ing season  is  over,  and  the  bees  have  set- 
tled down  for  winter,  I  doubt  if  the  leav- 
ing of  them  out  of  doors  is  of  any  great 
benefit  to  them.  They  are  consuming 
ver}'  little  honey,  and  there  is  no  over- 
loaded condition  to  be  relieved  by  a  flight. 
Leaving  the  bees  out  until  there  is  severe 
weather  is  far  from  desirable.  For  sev- 
eral years  I  have  put  my  bees  in  the  cel- 
lar about  the  20th  of  November.  This 
year  I  put  eight  colonies  in  a  clamp  on 
the  ^nd  of  November.  I'll  tell  you 
about  them  next  spring. 


*"ii»«*m»u»»^ 


MOW  T(J  r.KT  THE  BEST  (,)UEEN-CELLS. 

Mr.  \V.  H.  Pridgen  writes  to  Gleanings 
that  much  better  queen-cells  may  be  se- 
cured by  giving  the  prepared  cups  {a  la 
Doolittle  I  to  queenless  bees,  those  that 
have  been  shaken  from  the  combs  and 
left  without  queen  or  brood  for  several 
hours,  until  the  work  is  well  under  way; 
then  put  the  cells  in  the  upper  story  of 
an  ordinary"  colony,  with  a  queen-exclud- 
er below  the  upper  story.  He  says  that 
hopelessly  queenless  bees  will  work  with 
great  vim  for  the  first  day  or  two,  giving 


the  larvte  abundance  of  food,  and  a  good 
send-off,  and  shaping  up  the  cells.  Then 
their  anxiety  wears  off,  and  bees  of  an 
ordinary  colony,  above  an  excluder,  will 
"beat  the  others  all  hollow  on  the  home 
stretch." 

\Vm.  a.  Selser,  wife  and  little  girl,  of 
Philadelphia,  are  pictured  in  a  late  issue 
of  the  American  Bee  Journal;  and  the 
editor  gives  a  very  interesting,  accompa- 
nying sketch.  Mr.  Selser  probably  sells 
more  honey  at  retail,  or  furnishes  it  to  re- 
tail dealers  in  shape  for  retailing,  than 
any  other  man.  His  honey  is  heated  and 
bottled  in  Muth  jars,  all  the  work  of  bot- 
tling being  done  in  the  month  of  August. 
This  year  he  had  24  hands  working  for 
him  at  one  time  bottling  honey.  The 
bottles  are  sealed  with  a  special  kind  of 
wax,  then  a  tin  foil  cap  put  on,  and  a 
dark  label  with  gilt  le'  ters  completes  the 
job.  His  wagons  for  delivering  are  the 
finest  I  have  ever  seen — plate  glass  and 
gilt  letters  playing  no  small  part. 

thp:  best  pr,ACE  for   having  oueen- 

CEI.LS    BUIET. 

Dr.  Miller  and  the  editor  of  Gleanings 
both  have  expressed  themselves  as  be- 
lieving that  it  is  important  to  have  queen- 
cells  built  between  combs  having  unseal- 
ed larva; — that  is,  when  those  cell-cups 
are  used  a  la  Doolittle.  Mr.  R.  L.  Tay- 
lor, in  the  last  Review,  asks  why,  if  the 
colony  is  strong  enough  to  rear  queens. 
I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Pridgen, 
in  which  he  expresses  the  belief  that  be- 
tween sealed  brood  is  a  better  place  for 
the  building  of  queen-cells.  He  says  he 
finds  more  bees  clustered  over  sealed 
brood  than  over  unsealed  brood;  and  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  natural  cells  are 
not  always  built  among  unsealed  brood. 
Continuing,  he  says:  "If  two  cows  give 
milk,  and  one  has  been  recently  milked, 
and  the  other  has  not,  I  would  go  to  the 
one  that  had  not,  if  I  wanted  milk.  See  . 
the  point?" 
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BEE-ESCAPES — DOES    THEIR     USl'     AFTER 

THE  HARVEST  CAUSE    THE    BEES 

TO    BITE  THE  CAPPINGS  ? 

F.  Greiner,  in  the  American  Bee-Keep- 
er,  objects  to  the  use  of  the  bee-escape 
when  removing  surplus  comb  honey  after 
the  harvest  is  over;  on  account  of  the  bees 
biting  holes  in  the  cappings.  He  says 
that  when  bees  leave  the  super,  each  bee 
will  take  with  it  a  full  load  of  honey. 
During  the  honej'-flow  their  sacs  are  al- 
ways full  of  honey,  and  no  precautions 
are  needed.  After  the  flow  is  over,  the 
conditions  are  reversed,  and  the  bees 
must  be  forced  out  of  the  supers  very 
quickly,  or  the  cappings  will  suffer;  so 
says  Mr.  Greiner.  He  then  goes  on  to 
describe  how  to  get  them  out  very  quick- 
ly by  the  Coggshall  method  of  putting  a 
quilt  on  top  and  flapping  it  up  and  down 
to  suck  the  smoke  down  among  the  combs. 
In  one  particular  respect,  my  experience 
has  been  the  opposite  of  that  given  by 
Mr.  Greiner.  I  well  know  the  difficulty 
of  getting  off  supers  of  finished  honey 
after  the  flow  has  closed,  without  having 
the  cappings  nmtilated  by  the  bees.  If 
they  are  greatly  alarmed,  or  smoke  is 
used  to  any  great  extent,  the  bees  must 
be  hvistled  out  of  the  supers  at  once,  just 
as  Mr.  Greiner  says,  but  the  escape-board 
can  be  put  in  place  without  alarming  the 
bees  very  much,  not  enough  to  set  them 
to  biting  the  cappings,  and,  once  the 
board  is  in  place,  without  the  bees  being 
greatly  frightened,  they  will  leave  the 
super  without  biting  the  capping.s — 
at  least,  that  has  been  my  experi- 
ence. If  supers  of  finished  hone}-  are  to 
be  removed  after  the  flow  is  over,  I  choose 
the  middle  of  a  warm  afternoon  to  put 
the  escape-boards  in  place.  The  propolis 
is  then  soft,  and  the  supers  can  be  raised 
without  that  snapping,  cracking  accom- 
paniment that  so  arouses  the  bees.  I 
first  puff  a  little  smoke  in  at  the  entrance, 
just  enough  to  drive  in  the  guards,  then 
quietly,  quickly,  yet  carefullv,  raise  the 
super,  set  it  upon  the  escape-board,  and 
then  set  both  back  upon  the  hive.     With 


a  strong,  thin  screwdriver,  or  a  heavy 
pocket-knife,  a  super  can  be  raised  with 
almost  no  jar,  if  the  propolis  is  soft. 
First  insert  the  point  of  the  knife,  or 
screwdriver,  give  it  a  twist,  and  the  super 
can  be  picked  right  off  without  the  least 
jar.  After  I  have  given  the  knife  the 
twist,  which  raises  the  super  perhaps  % 
of  an  inch,  I  puff  in  a  little  smoke — not 
much,  but  just  enough  to  prevent  the 
bees  from  coming  out  with  a  rush 

The  claim  has  been  made  for  bee-es- 
capes that  their  use  enables  the  bee-keep- 
er to  remove  honey  without  this  trouble 
of  the  l)ees  biting  the  cappings;  and  I 
think  that  the  claim  is  a  fair  one  if  the 
matter  is  rightly  managed. 


»/il^«*;^»•^^»i^ 


don't  boil  DE.\D  BKES. 

The  American  Bee  Journal  tells,  or  al- 
lows Mr.  Thos.  Elliott  of  Illinois  to  tell, 
how  he  boiled  down  the  combs  from  1 50 
colonies  of  bees  that  had  starved  out  in 
California.  From  that  time  his  health 
failed  him.  Within  one  3'ear  he  felt  as 
though  he  was  forty  years  older.  Everv 
sense,  feeling,  or  organ,  in  the  human 
body,  that  can  be  affected  came  luuler 
the  influence  of  the  poison.  He  was,  in 
a  manner,  paralyzed;  and  the  doctors 
told  him  that  he  could  live  only  a  short 
time.  He  finally  found  a  physician  in 
Chicago  who  understood  his  case,  and 
who  cured  him. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  case  that  occur- 
red in  our  own  State  a  year  ago  last  sum- 
mer. Mr.  H.  S.  Wheeler,  who  lives  near 
Mt.  Pleasant,  sent  some  bees  to  an  out- 
apiary.  Through  the  mismanagement  of 
the  help  who  had  the  bees  in  charge,  the 
bees  were  not  liberated,  and  succumbed 
to  the  heat.  Many  of  the  combs  were 
melted  down.  The  dead  bees  and  ruin- 
ed combs  made  a  sorry  looking  mess  in 
most  of  the  hives..  Mr.  Wheeler's  wife 
and  the  hired  girl  tried  melting  up  this 
mixture  of  bees  and  honey  to  get  the 
wax,  often  using  their  bare  hands  to 
handle  the  bees  and  combs,  and  both   of 
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them  were  seriously  ill  as  the  result. 
Their  arms  swelled  up,  and  broke  out 
in  running  sores.  Whether  all  this  troub- 
le conies  from  the  poison  of  the  bees, 
that  is,  from  the  poison  contained  in  the 
poison-sacs,  or  from  a  poison  that  devel- 
ops in  the  early  stages  of  decomposition, 
is  more  than  I  know;  but  it  certainly 
seems  that  great  care  ought  to  be  exer- 
cised in  rendering  combs  containing 
large  quantities  of  dead  bees. 


ii»^»»^»»»»»« 


PUBLISHING    UNSEASONABLE    MATTER. 

As  I  look  through  the  bee-journals  I 
am  struck  with  the  large  amount  of  un- 
seasonable matter  that  is  published. 
Yes,  I  know  that  the  Review  is  not  whol- 
ly free  from  this  fault.  I  know  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  have  everything  seasonable  that 
appears  in  our  bee-journals.  Some  dis- 
cussions are  started  when  the  subject 
is  seasonable,  and  then  the  debate  runs  on 
until  the  subject  is  six  months  "oflF. " 
.\nother  thing,  when  a  man  has  had  some 
interesting  experience  he  is  inclined  to 
tell  of  it  right  then,  or  not  at  all.  By  the 
time  that  he  has  written  it  out,  and  sent 
it  to  his  favorite  paper,  and  the  editor 
makes  room  for  it,  and  the  printed  article 
greets  the  eye  of  the  reader,  the  time  for 
profiting  by  that  particular  knowledge 
has  passed  for  that  year.  By  the  time 
that  another  year  brings  the  proper  sea- 
son for  utilizing  that  particular  know- 
ledge, it  has  been  forgotten — unless  it  hap- 
pens to  be  of  an  unusually  important 
character.  I  have  ofted  admired  the  sea- 
sonability  of  Mr.  Doolittle's  contributions. 
I  often  keep  excellent  articles  for  months 
in  order  that  they  may  be  published  at  a 
seasonable  time.  I  have  practiced  hav- 
ing a  large  envelope  for  each  month,  and 
when  I  come  across  an  article  in  some  of 
my  exchanges  that  will  be  particularly 
seasonable  in  May,  for  instance,  I  clip  it 
out  and  put  it  in  the  envelope  marked 
"May."  If  some  man  writes  in  June 
and  tells  of  some  plan  that  he  used  in 
April  most  successfully,  instead  of  pub- 
ishingit  in  July,  I  write  and    explain    to 


him,  and  slij)  it  into  the  envelope  for 
April.  When  April  and  May  come 
around,  I  find  myself  provided  with  a 
lot  of  excellent  matter  that  is  seasonable. 
Of  course,  this  matter  can  be  carried  too 
far.  In  mid- winter  there  is  really  little 
to  be  done  with  bees;  there  is  a  leisure 
then  that  allows  of  considerable  latitude 
in  the  choosing  of  subjects;  but,  other 
things  being  equal,  preference  ought  to 
be  given  to  those  subjects  that  will  first 
occupy  the  bee-keeper  upon  the  approach 
of  spring.  Then,  in  the  early  spring 
months,  early  summer  topics  should  be 
given  preference.  This  plan  oiight  to  be 
carried  on  throughout  the  year — giving 
advice  and  instruction  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  season  for  putting  it  into  practice. 
I  know,  of  course,  that  there  is  nothing 
particularly  new  in  what  I  am  writing 
about,  but  couldn't  correspondents  and 
editors  work  together  in  trying  to  make 
the  journals  more  sea.sonable  in  character 
than  the}'  are? 


■k*\ift^trmM^' 


WHAT    CAUSES    THE      IXKV    DROPS    THAT 
COME  FROM   THE   SMOKER. 

The  smoker  season  is  about  over  for 
this  season,  but  when  a  subject  has  been 
brought  up  it  is  probabh'  better  to  finish 
the  discussion,  even  if  it  is  a  little  past 
the  season.  Sometime  last  summer, 
some  one  complained  because  inky  drops 
fell  from  the  nozzle  of  his  smoker  and 
daubed  the  white  sections.  •  Some  one, 
I  think  it  was  Dr.  Miller,  advised  clean- 
ing out  the  smoker.  F.  L.  Thompson  re- 
ported that  /le  had  just  cleaned  his  smoker 
when  he  read  that  advice,  and  he  noticed 
that  there  was  more  trouble  than  usual 
from  these  drops.  Mr.  Taylor  in  the 
Review  for  September  says  that  the 
trouble  conies  from  damp  fuel.  In  Glean- 
ings for  November  ist,  Dr.  Miller  agrees, 
and  says,  "Simple  enough  !  There  can't 
be  any  drops  of  dirty  vvater  unless  the 
water  comes  out  of  the  fuel.  But  I  was 
never  bright  enough  to  think  of  it.  " 

Now  conies  a  correspondent  of  the  Re- 
view, a  Mr.  R.  B.  Chipman,  of   Riverton, 
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N.  J.,  who,  in  commenting  upon  the  fore- 
going views  says:  "Of  course  drier  fuel 
will  evaporate  less  water  than  fuel  more 
moist,  but,  my  dear  sir,  the  products  of 
combustion  are  pyroligenous  substances 
and  water.  The  hydrogen  of  the  wood, 
combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
produces  water  as  one  of  the  products 
of  combustion;  and,  if  the  nozzle  of  the 
smoker  is  cool  enough,  the  steam  thus 
produced  will  unite  with  the  pyroligne- 
ous  acid,  creosote,  etc.,  and  leave  the 
smoker  in  the  form  of  inky  drops.  The 
moisture  produced  by  damp  fuel  is  a 
trivial  matter  compared  with  the  amount 
of  steam  produced  by  combustion.  In 
lighting  a  lamp,  immediately  a  cloud  of 
moisture  is  deposited  on  the  chimney. 
This  is  becaiise  the  chimney  is  cold.  As 
soon  as  the  chimney  becomes  heated  the 
moisture  evaporates;  but  the  production 
of  moisture  is  going  on  just  the  same. 
Hold  a  cold  spoon  over  the  top  of 
the  chimney,  and  the  moisture  will 
appear  on  it  just  the  same  as  it  did  on  the 
chimney.  So,  the  simple  solution  is, 
have  the  smoker  sufhciently  hot  to  evap- 
orate the  water  and  the  pyroligneons  pro- 
ducts." 

This  explains  why  Mr.  Thompson  had 
more  trouble  after  he  had  cleaned 
his  smoker;  the  nozzle  was  robbed 
of  its  non-conducting  lining  of  soot, 
and  the  moisture,  being  brought  in  close 
contact  with  the  tin  that  was  kept  cool  by 
the  outer  air,  was  condensed  and  ran  out 
in  the  forms  of  drops. 


P.\CK.\GES      FOR     SHIPPING      EXTRACTED 
HONEY. 

My  experience  in  the  shipping  of  ex- 
tracted honey  has  not  been  very  extensive. 
I  have  made  a  few  shipments,  and  I  have 
received  a  few.  In  each  case  there  has 
been  a  variety  of  packages,  viz.,  kegs, 
barrels  and  jacketed  tin  cans.  In  no 
case  has  there  been  any  leakage.  To  be 
of  any  value,  the  experience  must  be 
more  extensive  than  mine.  Barrels  are 
heavier  than  the  tin  cans;  but  the  greatest 


objection  that  has  been  brought  against 
them  is  that  they  sometimes  leak.  Right 
here  let  me  say  that  there  are  barrels  and 
barrels,  and  ways  and  ways  of  handling 
them.  When  I  was  at  the  France-home 
last  summer,  in  Wisconsin,  I  had  a  long 
talk  with  the  elder  France  out  in  the  room 
where  they  store  their  barrels  of  honey. 
There  was  a  big  stack  of  empty  barrels 
there  that  had  been  there  for  months,  in 
waiting  for  the  big  crop  that  did  not 
come.  Mr.  France  appeared  just  a  trifle 
indignant  at  the  charge  that  barrels  leak- 
ed. If  they  did  leak  it  was  because  they 
were  improperly  managed.  Their  barrels 
were  made  a  long  time  in  advance  of  the 
time  in  which  they  were  to  be  used.  This 
allowed  them  to  become  thoroughly  sea- 
sened.  Before  using,  the  hoops  were 
driven  down  good  and  hard.  The  point 
is  this,  that  honey  has  a  great  affinity  for 
water;  and  if  there  is  the  least  water  in 
the  staves  the  honey  will  absorb  it  and 
cause  the  wood  to  shrink;  when,  of 
course,  there  will  be  leakage.  Mr.  France 
said  that  with  their  management  there 
was  no  trouble  from  leakage.  Then, 
w'hen  it  comes  to  handling,  Mr.  France 
pointed  to  the  door  of  the  honey  house 
and  said:  "Don't  you  see  that  the  floor  is 
just  the  right  height  so  that  when  a  wag- 
on is  backed  up  there,  the  floor  and  the 
bottom  of  the  wagon  are  on  a  level.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  simply  to  roll  the  bar- 
rel into  the  wagon.  Tin  cans  you  can't 
roll  nor  shove;  you  have  got  to  pick  them 
up  and  cany  them.  When  you  get  to 
the  railroad  station,  all  you  have  to  do  is 
to  back  the  wagon  up  to  the  platform  and 
roll  out  the  barrel."  You  see,  don't  you, 
friends,  that  from  Mr.  France's  point  of 
view,  barrels  are  all  right.  The  trouble 
is  that  all  bee-keepers  are  not  Frances. 
In  my  trip  through  Wisconsin  I  found 
that  all  the  extensive  producers  of  ex- 
tracted honey  used  barrels.  Buyers  who 
go  through  that  State  expect  to  find  the 
honey  in  barrels.  They  prefer  it  that 
way.  They  would  not  care  to  buy 
and  pay  for  more  expensive  packages. 
Only  one  man  did  I   find  using  anything 
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else  than  barrels,  and  he  put  up  part  of 
his  crop  in  wooden  pails  having  a  cover 
put  in  in  the  same  way  that  the  bottom  is 
put  in,  and  a  hole  in  the  cover  to  put  in 
the  honey.  I  think  that  these  pails  are 
made  for  jiutting  apple  butter  on  the 
market.  The  honey  that  he  put  up  in 
this  waj  was  to  be  sold  direct  to  the  con- 
sumers. Bakers  and  other  manufacturers 
who  use  honey  in  large  quantities  prefer 
to  buy  it  in  barrels — other  packages  are 
too  expensive.  The  objection  to  barrels 
comes  from  dealers  in  honey;  and  I  have 
no  doubt,  whatever,  that  they  are  often 
disgusted  with  leaky  kegs  and  barrels; 
aud  that  they  find  the  tin  cans  more  con- 
venient, less  likely  to  leak,  and  more  con- 
venient in  their  business.  To  say  that 
cans  //<'Z'^/' leak  would  not  be  true;  as  sev- 
eral have  told  me  of  unhappj-  experiences 
by  the  leaking  of  cans,  or  by  the  bottom 
of  a  can  coming  loose  and  letting  the  hon- 
ey run  out.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  men  who  buy  honey  from  every 
class  of  producers,  and  then  re-sell  it 
again  to  a  varied  class  of  customers,  such 
men  as  Mr.  G.  W.  York,  or  the  Roots  of 
Medina,  find  the  tin  can  a  more  desirable 
package.  They  have  had  a  lot  of  experi- 
ence, and  ought  to  know  what  suits  them, 
but  they  must  not  forget  that  "there  are 
others."  I  once  visited  the  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Michigan,  branch  of  the  United 
States  Baking  Co.,  and  I  asked  the  mana- 
ger in  what  kind  of  package  he  bought 
his  honey.  "Oh,  barrels,  every  time!" 
he  replied.  "We  couldn't  afford  to  buy 
in  small  tins,  and  see  no  advantage  in  it. 
We  have  everything  arranged  to  handle 
it  in  barrels,  and  prefer  it  that  way."  I 
think  this  is  the  case  with  all  bakers  and 
manufacturers.  So  long  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  extracted  honey  produced  is 
used  by  bakers  and  manufacturers  it  is 
likely  that  barrels  will  be  used  for  ship- 
ping the  honey;  and,  instead  of  condemn- 
ing the  barrels,  let's  recognize  their  fit- 
ness in  their  jjroper  sphere,  and  urge  up- 
on producers  the  necessity  of  having 
thoroughly  seasoned  barrels,  the  hoops 
properly   driven   when    the  honey  is   put 


in,  and  again  when  it  is  shipped. 
Teach  what  kind  of  barrels  to  use  and 
how  to  use  them.  All  this  can  be  done, 
and  yet  the  desirability  of  the  tin  can  up- 
held for  a  certain  class  of  trade. 

Wood-fiber,  or  paper,  has  been  suggest- 
ed for  shipping-packages,  but  either  costs 
more  than  barrels  or  tin. 


EXTRACTED. 


INDOOR    WIXTERING  OF   BEES. 

The  Necessity  of  Keeping  the  Temperature   at 
the    Right  Point. 


As  the  winter  season  draws  near,  the 
question  of  the  successful  wintering  of 
the  bees  is  uppermost.  The  man  who 
has  no  cellar  may  be  thinking  of  build- 
ing one,  and  the  one  who  has  one  may 
not  be  possessed  of  all  the  knowledge  pos- 
sible in  regard  to  its  best  management; 
hence,  both  may  find  something  of  inter- 
est in  the  following  written  by  C.P.  Da- 
dant  and  published  in  the  American  Bee 
Journal. 

Please  allow  a  stranger  to  ask  your  opinion  or 
advice  in  relation  to  a  wintering  place  or  house 
for  my  bees.  I  have  in  mind  to  build  a  house 
with  double  walls,  6,  S  or  lo  inches  between  the 
outside  sidinji  and  inside  ceiling,  and  fill  the 
space  with  day  sawdust,  have  a  double  floor 
filled  in  the  same  way.  Seven  feet  between  low- 
er and  upper  floors.  I  can  carpet  or  cover  the 
upper  floor  with  .sawdust,  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
have  your  opinion  in  the  matter.  Also  how 
much  space  does  it  require  to  place  75  to  loo  hives 
with  bees,  and  the  best  and  most  proper  way  to 
ventilate  the  room  ?  .\ny  suggestions  will  he 
thankfully  received.         Yours  truly, 

R.  R  J.^CKSON,  Allamakee  Co,,  Iowa. 

We  have  often  heard  of  bee-houses  be- 
ing used  similar  to  the  one  mentioned  in 
the  above  inquiry,  but  have  never  seen 
or  tried  them  ourselves.  Any  repository 
in  which  the  bees  may  be  kept  at  an  even 
temperature  slightly  above  the  freezing- 
point  may  be  considered  as  a  safe  place 
to  keep  bees  over  winter  if  the  place  is 
also  dry  and  quiet,  thougii  the  latter 
consideration  is  of  le.ss  im])ortance,  as  it 
is  evident  that  bees  do  get  used  to  noise 
and  the  trepidation  which  is  common  in 
noisy  sports. 

The  question  of  proper  temperature  is 
by  far  the  most  important  in  this  connec- 
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tion.  It  often  happens  that  misinform- 
ed people  try  to  winter  their  bees  in  emp- 
ty rooms  where  the  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, although  less  sudden  and  extreme 
than  out-of-doors,  are  still  quite  great. 
These  attempts  have  almost  invariably 
proven  failures.  This  is  very  easily  ex- 
plained. When  the  temperature  is  low, 
say  below  the  freezing-point,  the  bees 
have  to  consume  a  quantity  of  honey  pro- 
portionate to  the  rigor  of  the  weather,  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  bodily  heat,  which, 
in  a  healthy  colony,  should  never  get  be- 
low the  temperature  of  the  blood.  This 
consumption  of  stores  necessarih-  causes 
their  bowels  to  become  more  or  less  dis- 
tended with  fecal  matter  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  food — less  if  the  food  be  of 
best  quality,  more  if  of  dark  honey  or 
honey  loaded  with  pollen. 

In  a  natural  outdoor  wintering  the  bees 
will,  at  the  first  warm  day,  have  the  nec- 
essary opportunity  to  unload  their  bow- 
els, but  if  they  are  confined  in  a  room 
they  will  become  restless  and  will  suffer, 
and  eventualh^  die.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  same  repository,  when  the  temper- 
ature is  higher  than  necessary,  they  feel 
the  natural  instinct  to  rear  brood,  and 
this  adds  the  necessity  of  securing  water, 
which  adds  to  their  discomfort  when  in 
confinement. 

If  one  had  but  two  or  three  colonies 
and  plenty  of  leisure,  and  was  so  in- 
terested in  the  bees  that  he  would  be  sure 
not  to  foiget  them,  they  might  be  con- 
fined in  any  dark  room,  so  it  was  sufli- 
ciently  sheltered,  and  take  them  out  on 
warm  days.  This  would  of  course  l)e 
much  better  than  outdoor  wintering,  but 
it  is  not  possible  with  a  large  number  of 
colonies,  owing  to  the  work  it  would  eji- 
tail,  and  the  fact  that  some  winter  days 
are  warm  for  a  few  short  hours  only,  so 
the  colonies  that  were  taken  out  last,  out 
of  a  lot  of  75,  might  not  have  a  fair  op- 
])ortunit3'  to  take  flight. 

In  years  past  we  were  in  the  habit  of 
wintering  two  of  our  apiaries  indoors;  in 
our  home  we  have  a  portion  of  our  cellar 
partitioned  f )ff  from  the  main  part  pur- 
posely for  the  bees.  We  have  not  used  it 
of  late  because  the  winters  have  not  pro- 
ven injurious.  When  our  bees  were  in 
the  cellar,  my  father,  who  has  a  great 
taste  for  experiments,  used  to  go  to  the 
bees  several  times  in  a  week,  and  at  dif- 
ferent hours,  to  ascertain  their  condition. 
He  invariably  found  that  they  were  quiet 
at  a  temperature  between  40  and  45  de- 
grees, Fahr.  Below  this  point  thev 
would  show  by  their  hum  that  a  little 
warmth  was  needed.     Above  it  they  were 


also  restless,  and  an  occasional  bee  would 
stray  out  of  its  hive  and  fly  up  to  the 
light  brought  in 

I  remember  that  an  old  York  State  bee- 
keeper had  publicly  stated  that  the  bees 
could  stand  a  very  high  temperature  when 
in  the  cellar,  provided  the  moisture  in 
the  air  of  the  cellar  was  ade(juate  to  the 
rise  of  temperature.  This  he  so  strenu- 
ously maintained  in  public  arguments 
that  I  took  pains  to  interview  him  at  a 
convention,  and  found  out,  to  my  great 
surprise,  that  he  had  no  thermometer  in 
his  cellar,  and  was  only  "guessing"  at  the 
temperature  mentioned  b}'  him.  '■' 

A  thermometer  costs  but  a  trifle — from 
25  to  40  cents — and  I  strongly  urge  all 
who  wish  to  winter  their  bees  in  a  reposi- 
tory to  place  one  of  these  instruments  in 
the  room. 

It  matters  but  little  whether  the  room 
used  is  above  or  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  if  the  temperature  mav  be  re- 
tained at  the  point  I  have  mentioned. 
But  it  seems  to  me  much  more  difllcult  to 
retain  sufficient  heat  for  the  purpose  in  a 
room  above  ground,  even  in  a  repository 
lined  with  sawdust  in  a  climate  like  that 
of  northern  Iowa.  In  a  very  hard  win- 
ter, unless  the  room  contains  enough 
bees  to  keep  up  the  heat  inside,  we  all 
know  that  the  cold  will,  after  awhile, 
penetrate  a  very  thick  lining  of  non-con- 
ducting material.  How  nearlv  the  tem- 
perature may  be  kept  to  the  pro] )er  degree 
cannot  be  assured  except  b}-  such  as  have 
tried  it. 

But  to  m}'  mind,  in  a  hilly  country,  it 
would  be  cheaper  and  much  safer  to  make 
the  repository'  partly,  if  not  altogether, 
in  the  ground.  The  natural  temperature 
of  cellars  is  higher  than  that  reciuired  bv 
the  bees,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  bring 
in  cold  air  than  warm  air,  unless  we  fuss 
with  a  stove,  which  would  lead  to  trouble 
without  end.  So  very  probabl}-  a  cellar 
would  be  best. 

I  have  in  mind  a  cave  owned  ]}y  Mr. 
Parent,  of  Benton  Co.  Minn.,  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  about  as  cheap  a  build- 
ing as  may  be  had.  I  understand  that  in 
those  cold  regions  there  is  but  little  to 
fear  from  dampness  during  the  winter, 
because  the  ground  being  frozen  to  a 
great  dejitli  there  is  no  possible  chance 
for  surface  water  to  infiltrate.  Tlius  they 
are  perfectly  safe  from  a  danger  against 
which  we  must  carefully  guard  in  our 
latitude. 

The  cave  is  dug  in  a  gentle  slope,  closed 
with  a  double  door,  with  a   good    bed    of 

*  There  i.s  evidently  some  mistake  here.  See 
article  by  Ira  Barber  on  another  page. 
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straw  between  the  doors.  Its  walls  and 
roof  are  entirely  of  ground  boarded  up, 
and  the  Ijee-house  is  placed  above  it. 
This  kind  of  a  repository  is  certainly  bet- 
ter than  a  house-cellar,  which  is  often 
enough  out  of  the  ground  to  become' very 
cold,  and  in  which  one  places  all  sorts  of 
vegetables  that  are  apt  to  more  or  less 
vitiate  the  air.  The  bee-cave  is  made 
only  for  the  bees,  and  they  are  there  in 
perfect  quiet. 


A  WISCONSIOX    BEE-CELLAR. 


Some  of  the  Details    of  its  Construction. 


There  are  some  men  who  not  only  wish 
to  know  of  the  principles  in  regard  to 
the  making  and  management  of  things, 
but  they  also  like  to  be  furnished  with 
exact  details.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of 
snch  that  I  copy  the  following  article 
from  the  American  Bee  Journal.  It  was 
contributed  by  Mr.  I\I.  Barnes,  of  Wis- 
consin. 

My  cellar  for  wintering  bees  is  i6  x  20 
feet,  and  6 '2  feet  deep.  It  has  a  stone 
wall  one  foot  thick  and  3  feet  high,  then 
from  where  the  wall  rests  the  cellar  is 
dug  out  3'i  feet  deep  in  yellow  clay,  and 
is  smaller  all  around  by  one  foot  than 
the  inside  of  the  wall,  thus  leaving  an 
offset  of  one  foot  all  around  the  cellar. 
The  sides  of  the  cellar  are  left  sloping,  so 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  dirt  caving 
off. 

There  are  two  outside  doors  made  of 
tnatched  pine,  being  two  thicknesses  of 
lumber,  with  a  parting  strip  of  oak  one 
inch  thick  all  around  the  doors  and  be- 
tween the  two  thicknesses  of  lumber, 
thus  making  a  dead-air  space  in  the  doors. 
One  door  shuts  even  with  the  inside  of 
the  wall,  and  swings  into  the  cellar,  and 
the  other  door  swings  outward,  and  is  3 
feet  from  the  inside  door.  The  wall  at 
the  door  extends  <lown  as  far  as  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cellar.  The  opening  at  the 
top  of  the  doors  and  between  them  is  cov- 
ered with  a  trap-door,  which  is  covered 
with  galvanized  iron.  This  trap- door 
can  be  raised  when  the  other  doors  are 
closed,  and  secured,  and  the  space  pack- 
ed full  of  straw  or  planer-shavings,  if 
necessary 

From  the  outside  door  there  is  an  en- 
trance-way dug,  and  in  this  there  is  a 
ventilator,  30  feet  long,  8  x  10  inches 
inside  measure,  made  of  2-inch  oak  plank. 


The  outside  end  is  wide  open;  the  inside 
end  extending  inside  of  the  cellar  3  feet, 
and  the  opening  is  closed  with  a  register. 

The  upward  ventilation  is  secured  by  a 
common  6-inch  stove-pipe,  the  upper  end 
coming  down  within  4  feet  of  the  bottom 
of  the  cellar,  the  upper  end  extending 
through  the  roof  of  the  building  used  for 
a  shop  over  the  cellar,  making  the  pipe 
22  feet  long,  thus  causing  plenty  of  draft. 

I  now  have  the  wall  outside  graded  with 
dirt  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  then  10  inches 
of  old  sawdust  as  banking  around  the 
building. 

I  moved  mj'  bees  into  this  cellar  Nov. 
28,  1898,  and  kept  a  thermometer  there. 
Up  to  Dec.  14  I  found  that  the  tempera- 
ture was  41  degreees  above  zero — a  little 
too  cool,  still  the  bees  were  quiet,  and  I 
thought  the  temperature  might  rise  as  the 
cellar  dried  out,  as  it  was  quite  new.  1 
had  96  colonies  in  the  cellar,  and  could 
have  put  in  50  more  without  crowding. 

I  wish  the  older  ones  in  the  bee-busi- 
ness would  show  me  my  errors,  and  where 
my  cellar  may  fail. 

This  issue  of  the  Review  is  devoted 
quite  extensively  to  bee-cellars  and  their 
management,  and,  for  that  reason,  as 
well  as  because  it  contains  criticisms  of 
the  foregoing,  I  append  the  following, 
which  is  also  taken  from  the  American 
Bee  Journal.  It  is  really,  in  one  sense,  a 
continuation  of,  or  sequel  to,  the  other 
article  by  C.  P.  Dadant  that  appears  in 
this  Department  this  month. 


BEE-REPOSITORIES. 


It  is  Better  to    Build    them   Substantial    and 
Mouse-Pro(»f. 


I  was  just  preparing  to  write  an  addi- 
tional article  concerning  bee-repositories 
for  winter,  when  I  noticed,  on  page  626, 
the  article  by  \Vm.  M.  Barnes,  whom  I 
know  to  be  a  practical  bee-keeper,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  those  readers  who 
are  interested  in  this  matter  re-read  his 
statement.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  would 
build  exactly  as  he  has  done,  and  as  he 
kindly  invites  criticism,  I  will  state  where 
I  would  suggest  changes,  but  I  take  no- 
tice that  he  reports  success,  and  this  is 
sufficient  to  give  hi.s  cellar  a  good   point. 

As  I  said  before,  the  proper  tempera- 
ture is  the  main  need,  though  a  moderate 
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ventilation  and  good,  dry  quarters  are   al- 
so important. 

Mr.  Barnes  very  probably  had  good 
reasons  for  building  his  stone  wall  only 
part  of  the  way  down.  But  if  I  were 
building  I  would  build  the  entire  wall  of 
stone,  or  all  of  dirt.  If  the  spot  is  dry, 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  any  leak,  a  dry 
earth  wall  boarded  up  and  left  slanting 
outward  to  p''event  caving  in  would  cer- 
tainl}'  be  the  most  economical  and  the 
quickest  built.  But  if  there  is  danger  of 
any  moisture,  the  earthen  wall  will  prove 
annoying  after  a  few  years.  My  experi- 
ence with  a  cellar-wall  placed  like  that  of 
Mr.  Barnes,  above  the  level  of  the  cellar, 
is  that  it  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
cause  the  dirt  to  settle,  and  will  eventual- 
ly be  deteriorated  thereby.  So  I  would 
say,  make  all  stone  or  no  stone. 

His  cellar  entrance  is  good.  Double 
doors,  when  connecting  with  the  outside, 
are  a  necessity. 

Mr.  B.  does  not  say  how  the  ceiling 
above  is  made.  It  is  probably  a  double 
floor  with  sawdust  between  the  joists. 
If  the  cellar  is  all  made  of  earth,  it  would 
probably  be  cheapest  also  to  make  the 
ceiling  of  earth  in  a  method  similar  to 
that  used  in  most  of  the  Western  storm- 
caves,  and  commonly  used  for  keeping 
milk  and  vegetables.  If  the  frost  can  be 
kept  out  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  cool  the 
atmosphere  of  the  cave  by  a  little  extra 
ventilation  when  needed. 

A  window  or  two  might  be  made,  with 
double  window-frames  a  foot  or  more 
apart,  and  the  space  between  the  two  fill- 
ed with  straw.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
cellar  be  fixed  so  one  may  readily  enter 
it  without  disturbing  the  bees  or  causing 
much  change  in  the  temperature.  This 
is  only  so  that  the  bee-keeper  may  be  en- 
abled to  ascertain  the  exact  conditions. 

As  a  rule,  our  bee-keepers  are  not  o^■er- 
supplied  with  read^-  cash,  and  it  will  ver\' 
often  happen  that  the  cheaper  cellar  will 
be  decided  upon.  But  if  I  were  to  advise, 
I  would  rather  recommend  the  stone-wall 
cellar,  for  two  or  three  reasons,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  its  dvirability. 
Then  a  stone  wall  is  more  easily  made 
rat  and  mouse  proof.  A  cellar,  dug  in 
claj',  will  probably  be  free  from  vermin 
for  a  year  or  two,  but  in  the  course  of 
time  it  will  become  more  and  more  un- 
safe in  this  respect. 

I  could  not  sleep  well,  winter  nights, 
if  I  knew  that  my  bees  were  housed  in  a 
cave  or  a  room  in  which  either  mice  or 
rats  congregated  in  any  quantity.  Their 
depredations  might  not  do  much  harm  to 
the  bees  directly,  but  they  would  be  sure 
to  disturb  them  more  or  le.=s,  and   b}-  this 


means  cause  a  greater  or  less  number  to 
become  restless  and  wander  away  from 
the  cluster.  Combs  that  were  not  cov- 
ered by  the  bees  would  be  more  or  less 
gnawed  by  them,  especially  if  they  con- 
tained honey,  of  which  mice  are  very 
fond.  With  a  good  stone  wall,  and  a  well- 
made  double  floor  above,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  have  a  rat  and  mouse  proof  cellar  if 
the  sills  have  been  carefully  laid  in  a  bed 
of  cement.  Such  a  cellar  would  last  a 
lifetime. 

The  cellar  or  cave  need  not  be  large. 
The  hives  maj'  be  piled  four  or  five  in  a 
tier.  We  usually  take  them  without 
bottom  or  cap.  Our  hives  are  all  sup- 
plied with  straw  mats  over  the  frames. 
In  the  summer  we  have  an  oilcloth  or 
enamel-cloth  between  the  brood-combs 
and  the  straw  mat.  In  the  winter  the 
enamel-cloth  is  removed,  and  the  straw 
mat  is  quite  sufficient  to  separate  the 
hives  that  are  piled  upon   one  another. 

We  set  the  first  hive  on  the  floor,  or  on 
timbers,  for  support,  a  little  above  the 
floor.  This  first  hive  has  its  own  bottom- 
board,  but  is  slightly  raised,  or  if  the  bot- 
tom board  is  nailed  fast,  as  much  ventila- 
tion is  given  as  the  entrance  will  allow. 
The  other  hives  are  then  piled  on  top  of 
this  with  only  the  mats  between  the  dif- 
ferent brood-chambers.  In  this  way  a 
hundred  hives  may  be  placed  in  a  very 
small  compass. 

The  time  best  suited  for  removing  the 
bees  to  the  cellar  can  not  be  given  ex- 
actly, but  only  approximately.  It  must 
vary  according  to  the  latitude  and  the 
weather.  In  this  latitude  the  first  cold 
spell,  after  a  warm  day,  towards  the  mid- 
dle or  latter  part  of  November,  has  al- 
ways proven  the  best.  We  want  a  cold 
day  because  the  bees  are  less  apt  to  fly 
about  and  worry  the  operator;  and  we 
want  this  to  be  as  nearly  following  a  warm 
day  as  possible,  because  on  that  warm  day 
the  bees  have  had  a  chance  to  empty 
their  bowels  and  feel  fresh  and  yet  quiet. 
The  longer  you  wait  after  the  weather 
has  turned  cold  the  more  chance  there 
will  be  of  the  bees  having  begun  to  eat 
and  load  their  abdomens  with  food. 
When  they  are  once  confined  in  the  pro- 
per repository,  their  consumption  is  ex- 
ceedingly limited,  and  they  can  stay 
month  after  month  without  stirring,  if 
the  food  that  they  do  consume  is  of  good 
quality. 

The  entire  winter  problem  may  thus  be 
summed  in  a  very  few  words:  Have  good, 
healthly  food,  an  even  temperature, 
quietne.ss,  and  a  fair  amount  of  ventila- 
tion, and  your  bees  will  come  through  in 
good  order  in  the  most  rigorous   climate. 
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TO   LOS   ANGELF.S    AND   SOUTHEKX    CALI- 
FORNIA. 

Every  Friday  night,  at  10.35  p.  m.,  a 
through  Tourist  Car  for  Los  Angeles  and 
Southern  California,  leaves  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  Union 
Pas-senger  Station,  Chicago,  via  Omaha, 
Colorado  Springs  and  Salt  Lake  Citj-,  for 
all  points  in  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada  and 
California. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  Pullman 
porter,  each  car  is  accompanied  by  an  in- 
telligent, competent  and  courteous  "cour- 
ier," who  will  attend  to  the  wants  of  pas- 
sengers en  route.  This  is  an  entirely  new 
feature  of  tourist  car  service,  and  will  be 
appreciated  by  families  or  by  ladies 
traveling  alone.  Particular  attention  is 
paid  to  the  care  of  children,  who  usually 
get  wean^-  on  a  long   journey. 

These  tourist  cars  are  sleeping  cars 
supplied  with  all  the  accessories  necessary 
to  make  the  journey  comfortable  and 
pleasant,  and  the  berth  rate  (each  berth 
will  accommodate  two  persons)  is  only 
J6.00  from  Chicago  to  California.  Ask 
the  nearest  ticket  agent  for  a  tourist  car 
folder,  or  address  Harry  Mercer,  Michi- 
gan Pass,  .\gent,  22  Campus  Martins, 
Detroit,  :Mich. 


THE  COME'ANIONS  NEW  CALENDER. 

The  Youth's  Companion  Calendar 
for  1900  is  unique  in  form  and  beautiful 
in  design.  The  oval  centerpiece,  in  high 
colors  and  enclosed  in  a  border  of  flowers, 
represents  "  .\  Dream  of  Summer"  and 
is  supported  on  either  side  bj'  an  admira- 
bly executed  figure  piece  in  delicate  tints. 
The  whole  is  delightful  in  sentiment  and 
in  general  effect.  Larger  than  any  of 
The  Companion's  previous  Calendars,  it 
is  equally  acceptaple  as  a  work  of  art. 
.•\s  an  ornament  to  the  home  it  will  take 
a  pre-minent  place. 

The  Calender  is  published  exclusively 
by  The  Comp.\nion.  It  cannot  be  ob- 
tained elsewhere.  It  will  be  given  to  all 
new  subscribers  for  1900,  who  will  also 
receive,  in  addition  to  the  fifty -two  issues 
of  the  new  volume,  all  the  issues  for  the 
remaining  weeks  of  1899,  free  from  the 
time  of  subscription.  Illu.strated  .An- 
nouncement Number,  containing  a  full 
prospectus  of  the  volume  for  1900,  will  be 
sent  free  to  any  address. 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION, 
203  Columbus  Ave.  Boston,  MXss, 


Honey   Quotations. 

The  following  rules  for  grading  honey  were 
adopted  by  the  North  American  Bee  -  Keepers' 
Association,  at  its  Washington  meeting,  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  tinotations  are  made  according 
to  these  rales. 

Fancy.— All  sections  to  be  well  filled ;  combe 
traight,  of  even  thickness,  and  firmly  attached 
to  all  foar  side.s  ;  both  wood  and  comb  nnsoiled 
by  travel-stain,  or  otherwise  ;  all  the  cells  sealed 
except  the  row  of  cells  next  the  wood. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled,  bat  combs  an- 
even  or  crooked,  detached  at  the  bottom,  or 
with  but  few  cells  unsealed;  both  wood  and 
comb  nnsoiled  by  travel-stain  or  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber 
and  dark.  That  is,  there  will  be  "  fancy  white," 
Mo.  1,   dark,"  etc. 


CHICAGO,  111.— Good  demand.  Always  re- 
member, neat  packages  sell  be-st.  We  quote  as 
follows:  Fancy  white;  15;  amber,  12  to  13;  dark, 
10  to  12:  white",  extracted,  8  to  9;  amber,  7  to  ><; 
dark,  6  to  7;  beeswax,  26  to  30. 

S.  T.  FISH  &  CO., 

Nov.  3.  189  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


K.\NSAS  CITY.— We  quote  as  follows:  No  i. 
white,  14;  fancy  amber,  13:  No.  i  amber  12 '/2; 
fancy  dark,  12^;  white  extracted,  7  to  7'/2;  amber, 
6;  dark,  4  to  4'/2;  beeswax,  20  to  22. 

C.  C.  CLEMONS  CO., 

Nov.  4.        423   Walnut   St.,  Kan.sas  City,  Mo. 


NEW  YORK.— Honey  of  the  better  grades  in 
good  demand.  Beeswa.x  quiet.  We  quote  as  fol- 
lows: Fancy  white.  14  to  i.s;  No.  i  white,  12  to  13; 
fancy  amber  11;  fancy  dark,  10  to  11;  No.  i  dark, 
10;  white  extracted,  8  to  8!/4 ; amber,  ytoj'/i; dark, 
6  to  6^2;  bee&wax,  26  to  27. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGEI.KEN, 

Oct.  16.  120  West  Broadway,  New  York. 


BUFFAIvO.  N.  Y— There  is  very  little  new 
honey  in  the  market,  and  the  demand  is  very 
goodr  We  quote  as  follows:  Fancy  white,  13% 
to  14;  No.  I  white,  121/4  to  13;  fancy  amber,  11  to 
12;  No.  I  amber,  10  to  11;  fancy  dark,  9  to  10;  No. 
I  dark,  8  to  9;  white  extracted,  7  to  -y-.;  amber,  6 
to  6'A:  dark,  s^;  to  6;  beeswax,  28  to  30. 

W.  C.  TOWNSEND, 
Oct.  18.  86  West  Market  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y.— Very  light  receipts  of  all 
kinds;  hence  light  .stocks  of  all  kinds;  especially 
of  fancy.  It  looks  as  though  Buffalo  would  con- 
tinue oiie  of  the  best  outlets  for  h(Uiey  this  sea- 
son. We  quote  as  follows:  Fancy  white,  14  to  15; 
No.  I  white,  13  to  14;  fancy  amber,  10  to  11;  No.  I 
amber,  9  to  10;  fancy  dark,  8  tog;  No.  i  dark,  8 
109;  white,  extracted,  6  to  6'/,;  amber,  5  to5'/4: 
dark,  4'A  to  5;  beeswax,  25  to  30. 

B.\TTERSON  &  CO. 
Nov.  4.         167  &  169  Scott  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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CLEVEIyAND,  O.  — We  quote  as  follows: 
Fancy  white,  i6;  No.  i  white,  15;  fancy  amber  ,12; 
No.  I  amber,  11;  fancy  dark,  9;  white,  extracted, 
8;  amber,  7  to  754. 

A.  B.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

Nov.  6.     80  &  82   Broadway,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


CHICAGO,  ILL.— There  is  a  firm  tone  in  all 
kinds  of  honey,  even  buckwheat  sells  ea.sier 
than  of  yore.  For  the  best  white  comb,  such  as 
we  class  as  fancy,  16  cts.  is  easily  obtainable; 
and  15  for  No.  i.  Stained  or  off-grades  of  white 
bring  13  to  14;  amber,  10  to  12;  dark,  9  to  10.  Ex- 
tracted, white,  S  to  9;  amber,  7  to  8;  dark,  6  to  7. 
Beeswax,  27.  All  of  the  foregoing  are  wanted 
on  arrival. 


Nov.  7. 


R.  A.  BURNETT  &  Co., 

163  So.  Water  .St.,  Chicago,  111. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.— Market  strong  on  all 
grades  of  honey,  although  prices  hold  steady 
and  about  the  same  as  for  the  past  two  weeks. 
We  quote  as  follows:  Fancy  white,  15;  No.  i 
white,  13  to  14;  fancy  amber,  12  to  13;  No.  i  am- 
ber, 10  to  11;  fancy  buckwheat,  11  to  12;  No.  i. 
buckwheat,  9  to  10;  white,  extracted,  754  to  8; 
light  amber,  7  to  7V2;  buckwheat,  6  to  6'/i:  bees- 
wax, 26  to  27;  market  quiet. 

FRANCIS  H.  LEGGETT  &  CO. 

Oct.  25.     W.  Broadway,  Franklin  &  Varick  Sts. 


THE 

A,  /.  ROOT  CO., 

JO  VINE  ST..  PHILADEL.PHIA.  PA 

BEE  -  SUPPLIES. 

Direct  steamboat  and  railroad  lines  to  all 
doints.    We   want   to  save  you    freight. 

Has  Arrived. 

The  time  has  now  arrived,  when  bee-keepers 
are  looking  out  for  their  queens,  and  supplies, 
and  your  name  on  a  postal  card,  will  bring  yo\i 
prices  of  queens,  bees,  nuclei,  bee  supplies,  and  a 
catalogue  giving  full  particulars,  with  a  full 
treatise,  on  how  to  rear  queens,  and  bee-keeping 
for  profit,  and  a  sample  copy  of  "The  Southland 
Queen,"  the  only  bee  paper  published  in  the 
South.     All  free  for  the  asking.  3-99-tf 

THEJBNNin  ATCHI^nv  CO., 

Beeville,  Bee  Co.  Texas. 

Bee  -  Supplies. 

Root's  goods  at  Root's  prices.  Pou- 
der's  honey  jars.  Prompt  service.  Low 
freight.  Catalog  free.  Walter  S.  Ponder, 
512  Mass.  Ave,,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Only  exclu.sive  bee-supply  house  in   Ind. 


Dark  I 
Italnj 


i  Golden 
5  Italian 

Reared  by  the  best  methods  known. 

Untested,  single  queen,  75  cts.;  six  for 
I4.00;  one  dozen,  I7.50.  Tested  queens, 
just  double  these  prices.  Choice  breed- 
ing queens,  from  I3.00  to  I5.00.  Circu- 
lar telling  how  to  introduce  any 
kind  of  a  queen,  free. 

E    R.  JONES, 


3-98-12t 


Mil-ino.  Texas 


If  You  Wish   Neat,  Artistic 


Have  it  Doqe  at  the  Review. 


Bee  keepers  should  send  for  our 

'97    CATALOG. 

We  furnish  a  full  line  of  supplies  at   regular 

prices.    Our  specialty  is  Cook's  Complete  liive. 

J.  H.  M   COOK,  62  Cortland  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Please  mention   the   Reuipiu. 


THE    MONITOR 

PAPER  FILE 

Biiuls  securely  .itici  neatly  all 
periodictUs.  Preserve  your  pa- 
pers, niayiizines,  pamphlets, 
bulletins,  music  iJcc.,  b\'  bind- 
ing them  together  as  you  get 
them.  Riich  new  number  ffled 
quickly  and  easilv.  \\'ill  bind 
52  numbers  of  anv  periodical 
aggregating  1000  or  fewer  pa- 
ges. All  lengths  from  6  to  28 
inches.  Light  and  handsome. 
PRICE,-AI1  sizes  12  inches  and 
under  12  cents;  o\er  12  inches 
one  cent  per  inch.  Vv'hen  want- 
ed by  mail  add  one  cent  for 
each  5  inches  or  friiction  there- 
of. 

For  sale  by  the  Publisher 
-if  this  paper. 
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Kvery  bee-keeper  who  has  had  exi)erience 
with  several  strains  of  bees  knows  that  some  are 
far  superior  to  others — that  there  is  scrub  stock 
among  bees,  just  as  there  are  scrub  horses,  cat- 
tle, sheep  and  poultry.  I^et  me  give  my  own  ex- 
perience. Years  ago,  while  living  at  Rogersville, 
I  made  a  speciaty  of  rearing  queens  for  sale. 
Before  engaging  in  this  work  I  bought  Italian 
queens  and  Italianized,  not  only  my  own  bees, 
but  all  within  three  miles  of  my  apiary.  In 
buying  those  queens  I  think  that  I  patronized 
nearly  every  breeder  in  the  United  States;  and 
even  in  those  years  of  inexperience  I  was  not 
long  in  noting  the  great  difference  in  the  differ- 
ent strains  of  bees.  The  queens  from  one  par- 
ticular breeder  pi  oduced  bees  that  delighted  me 
greatly.  They  were  just  plain,  dark,  three- 
banded  Italians,  but  as  workers  I  have  never 
seen  them  equaled.  They  .seemed  possessed  of  a 
steady,  quiet  determination  that  enabled  them 
to  lay  up  surphis  ahead  of  the  others.  Easier 
bees  to  handle  I  have  never  seen.  It  sometimes 
seemed  as  though  they  were  too  busy  attending  to 
their  own  business  to  bother  with  anything  else. 
Their  honey  was  capped  with  a  snowy  whiteness 
rivaling  that  of  the  blacks.  In  addition  to  these 
desirable  traits  must  be  added  that  of  wintering 
well.  If  any  bees  came  through  the  winter  it 
was  the  colonies  of  this  strain.  They  came  as 
near  l>eing  ideal  liees  as  any  I  have  po.ssessed. 
All  this  was  twenty  years  ago:  and  several  times 
since  then  I  have  bought  queens  of  this  same 
breeder,  and  I  have  always  found  this  strain  of 
bees  posses.sed  of  those  .same  good  qualities — in- 
dustry, gentleness,  and  hardiness.  In  addition 
to  this  they  cap  their  honey  as  the  blacks  do 
theirs.  I  have  frequently  corresponded  with 
this  breeder,  and  with  those  who  have  bought 
queens  of  him.  and  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  he  has  a  strain  of  l)ees  that  are  far  superior 
to  the  general  run  of  stock.  If  I  were  .starting  an 
apiary,  for  the  productioti  of  honey,  I  should  un- 
hesitatingly stock  it  with  this  strain  of  bees. 

This  breeder  has  always  advertised  in  a  mod- 
est, quiet  sort  of  way,  nothing  in  proportion  to 
what  his  stock  would  have  warranted,  and 
I  have  decided  that  I  can  help  him,  and 
benefit  my  readers,  at  a  profit  to  myself,  by  ad- 
vertising these  bees  in  a  manner  l»efittingly  en- 
ergetic. 

The  price  of  these  queens  will  be  $1.50  each. 
This  may  seem  like  a  high  price,  but  the  man 


who  pays  it  will  make  dollars  where  this  breed 
er  and  myself  make  cents;  and  when  you  come 
to  read  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
sold,  it  will  not  seem  so  high.  The  queens  sent 
out  will  all  be  young  queens,  just  beginning  to 
lay,  but,  as  there  are  no  black  bees  in  the  vicin- 
ity, it  is  not  likelj'  that  any  will  prove  impurely 
mated.  If  any  queen  SHOfLD  prove  to  be  im- 
purely mated,  another  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge.  Safe  arrival  in  first-class  condition  will 
be  guaranteed.  Instructions  for  introducing 
will  be  sent  to  every  purcha.ser,  and  if  these  in- 
structions are  followed,  and  the  queen  is  lo.st, 
another  will  be  sent  free  of  charge.  This  is  not 
all;  if,  at  any  time  within  two  years,  a  purchaser, 
for  any  reason  whatever,  is  not  satisfied  with 
his  bargain,  he  can  return  the  queen,  and  his 
money  will  be  refunded,  and  30  cents  extra  sent 
to  pay  him  for  his  trouble.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  purchaser  runs  no  risk  whatever.  If  a 
queen  does  not  arrive  in  good  condition,  another 
is  sent.  If  he  loses  her  in  introducing,  another 
is  sent.  If  she  should  prove  impurly  mated, 
another  is  sent.  If  the  queen  proves  a  poor  lay- 
er, or  the  stock  does  not  come  up  to  the  expecta- 
tions, or  there  is  any  reason  why  the  bargain  is 
not  satisfactory,  the  queen  can  be  returned  and 
the  money  will  be  refunded,  and  the  customer 
fairly  well  paid  for  his  trouble.  I  could  not 
make  this  last  promise  if  I  did  not  know  that 
the  stock  is  really  superior. 

I  said  that  the  price  would  be  $1.50  each. 
There  is  only  one  condition  under  which  a  queen 
will  be  sold  for  a  less  price,  and  that  is  in  con- 
nection with  an  advance  sub.scription  to  the  Re- 
view. Any  one  who  has  already  paid  me,  or  who 
will  pay  me,  Ji.oo  for  the  Review  for  1900,  can 
have  a  queen  for  j;i. 00.  That  is,  you  can  have 
the  Review  for  1900  and  a  cjueen  for  :S2.oo.  Of 
course,  all  arrearages  previous  to  1900  must  be 
paid  up  before  this  offer  will  hold  good.  This 
special  offer  is  made  with  a  view  to  the  getting 
of  new  subscribers,  and  as  an  inducement  to  old 
subscribers  to  pay  up  all  arrearages  and  to  pay 
in  advance  to  the  end  of  next  year. 

Of  course  it  is  now  too  late  to  send  out  queens, 
but  thev  can  be  ordered,  either  alone,  or  in  con- 
nection with  a  sub.scription  to  the  Review,  and  the 
orders  will  be  booked  and  the  ([ueens  sent  next 
spring. 

W.  Z,   Hutchinson,    Flint,    Mich. 
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Beeswax 
Extractor. 

The  only  Bees  Wax  Extractor  in 
the  world  that  will  extract  all  the 
wax  from  old  combs  rapidly  b}- 
steam.  Send  for  descriptive  illus- 
trated catalogue. 

C.  G.  FJ^RRIS, 

South  Columbia,  N.  V. 


Patented  Oct.  ii,  iSgS 


I  have  several  huudred 

QUEEN    CAGES 

of  different  styles  and  sizes,  niaiie  by  ('.  VV. 
i'ostellow.  and  I  sliould  be  pleased  to  send  sam- 
ples and  prices  to  any  intending  to  buy  cages. 

W.  Z.  Hdtohinson.  Flint.  Mich. 


f^Here  is  the  thing  you  were  look- 
ing for  last  winter.  The  New 
Champion  Winter  Case, 
which  does  away  with  all  un- 
necessary work,  and  in  which 
the  bees  will  not  die  in  the  cold- 
est winter.  Send  for  special  prices  on 
c(uantities  wanted. 

R.  H.  vSCHMIDT  &CO., 
9-99-tf.  Sheboygan,  Wis. 


—  If  you  wish  the  best,  h>w-priced  — 

TYPE  -  WRITER. 

Write  to  the  editor  of  the  Review.  He  had  an 
Odell,  taken  in  payment  for  advertising,  and  he 
would  he  pleased  to  send  descriptive  circulars 
or  to  corre8pf>nd  with  any  one  thinking  of  buy- 
ing such  a  machine. 


1899  Queens  1899 


For  Business— Queens  for  Strong  ( 'olonies  - 
Queens  for  large  surplus.  Corapetion  in  Quality, 
but  not  in  price. 

If  you  want  queens,  nuclei  or  supplies  at 
bottom  prices,  send  for  my  illustrated  price 
list.  12-97-tr 

/.  P.  H.  BROWN,  Augusta,  Ga. 


Pleasf  mention  the  Review. 


JOHN  F.  STRATTON'S 

CELKBRATED 

BirminghamSteelStrings 

for  Violin,  Guitar,  Mandolin,  Banjo 
1^"*  Finest  Made.     Extra  Plated. 

nUBI  m/1?     Warranted  not  to  rust.  Send  for  Catlg 

JOHN  F.   STRATTON, 

Imptrter,  Manufacturer  and  Wholesale  Dealer' 
811. 810.  815,  817  E.  9th  St.,  N.  Y. 


To    stick    things,  use    MAJOR'S 
Beware  1 !  !    Take  no  substitute. 


CEMENT. 
2-98-12t 


Best  on  Earth.   19  Ysars  Without  a  Complaint. 


BINQHAM 

Bee  Smoker 


f  largest  1 

tamoker  madej 


Smoke  Engine 

Doctor ... 

Conquf  ror 

Large  •  •  •  •   ■ 

Plain  

Little  Wonder  (wt.  10  oz) 

Honey  Knife  

For  further  description,  send  for  circular 


4  inch  stove 

3^      :: 


Dozen  Each 

Sl3,00-mail.  $1.50 


m 

2 
2 


9.00— 
6.50- 
5,00— 
4.75— 
4.50— 
6.00- 


1.10 

1.00 

90 

70 

60 


T.  F.  BiriGHAA\,  Farwell,  A\icbi^ao. 
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The  Standard  Cyclopsdia  of  Useful  Knowledge, 

i3sr  FIVE  volxj:m:es. 

1268    Pages!        643   Handsome    Illustrations  I 

REGULAR  PRICE,  $1.25.    OUR  PRICE,  35  CENTS. 

A  five-voliimp  ('yclop.Tilia,  the  regular  price  of  which  is  25  cents  per  volume,  or  $1.25  for  tlie  set,  but  which 
w©  offer  for  ouly  35  cents  I    We  deliver  the  Cyclopaedia  post-paid  to  any  address  in  tlie  United  States  or  Canada. 

A  live-volume  t.'yclop;edia  for  3.")  cents  (seven  cents 
per  volume)  is  a  revelation  in  hook-making,  and 
something  never  before  attempted.  The  Standard 
Cyclopa'dia  of  Useful  Knowledge  is  published  in  five 
handsome  volumes,  well  printed  from  clear,  bold, 
readable  ty|ie  on  good  paper,  and  neatly  bound  in 
handsome  colored  paper  covers.  It  contains  a  total 
of  12ri8  pages  and  no  less  than  613  handsome  illustra- 
tions. The  scope  of  the  work  is  remarkable,  embrac- 
in.s  almost  all  subjects  that  are  of  interest  and  value 
to  tlio  masses  of  tne  people.  Among  the  topics  treated 
are  Ilistory,  IJiosraphy,  Natural  History,  Travels, 
Manners  and  Customs,  Wonders  of  the  World,  Manu- 
factures, Invention  and  Discovery,  Wonders  of  the 
Sea,  Law,  Mining,  Foreign  Products,  Familiar  Science, 
Statistics,  Agriculture,  Horticultr.re,  Stock  Raising. 
Poultry  Keeping,  Architecture,  CooKery,  Floriculture, 
Ladies'  Fancy  Work,  Home  Decoration,  Etiquette, 
Lace  Milking,  Painting,  Home  Amusements,  The  Nur- 
sery, The  Sick  Koom,  etc.,  etc.  It  describes  the  most 
famous  battles  and  wonderful  events  of  history;  it 
contains  portraits  and  biographies  of  the  great- 
est  statesmen,  authors,  poets,  generals,  clergymen, 
etc.,  of  this  and  the  preceding  century;  it  describes, 
illustrates  and  gives  interesting  inlormation  concern- 
ing numerous  animals,  birds,  reptiles,  Cshes  and  in- 
sects; it  illustrates  and  describes  the  life,  habits,  man- 
ners, customs,  forms,  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  peo- 
ple and  tribes  of  every  part  of  the  world;  it  illu.strates 
and  describes  all  the  Erreat  natural  and  other  wonders 
of  the  world;  it  tellsall  about  the  process  of  manu- 
facture of  all  the  common  and  familiar  things  that  we 
see  every  day  about  us;  it  tells  the  history  of  all  the 
great  inventions  and  discoveries  of  modern  times;  it 
describes  and  illustrates  the  many  wonderful  and 
beautiful  things  foundat  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  it  con- 
tains much  valuable  information  concerning  law  and 
legal  matters;  it  describes  and  illustrates  the  mining 
of  all  the  various  metals  and  other  substances;  it  tells 
all  about  the  growth  and  culture  of  tropical  and  other 
fruits,  plant.s,"  trees  and  foreign  products  of  every  de- 
scription; it  contains  interejiting  information  concerning  the  e.arth  and  the  solar  system,  also  regarding  sound, 
light,  heat  electricitv.  air,  water,  wind,  rain,  hail,  snow,  etc. ;  it  contains  facts,  figures  and  statistics  ot  great 
vilue  uponliun  Ired'of  iuten-sting  subjects:  it  gives  important  hints  and  suggestions  to  farmers  concerning 
Il-Jlj  crops,  fertili/.er.s,  implements  and  machinery,  stock  raising,  dairy  farming,  poultry  keeping,  bee  keeping, 
••.etc.;  it  con'ain.s,  aNo,  much  useful  information  concerning  fruit  raising  and  gardening;  it  gives  designs 
1 1  plans  l.ir  houses,  cottages,  barns  and  other  outbuildings;  it  contains  hundreds  ol  valuable  cooking  recipes 
id  hints  and  h«lps  for  hou.-ekeepers;  it  tells  how  to  cure  all  common  ailments  by  the  use  of  sniiple  home  reme- 
,  's,  contains  numerous  toil»t  recipes,  etc.;  it  gives  important  information  upon  the  sutyect  of  floriculture, 
t  .Uing  how  to  succe-^-'fullv  crow  all  kinds  of  flowers  and  plants;  it  tells  how  to  decorate  and  make  the  home  beau- 
i.iul,  onnuins  explicit  directions  for  eiiibrr)!derv  and  paintins.  and  numerous  patterns  for  laces  and  crochet 
work;  it  contains  a  valuable  treatise  on  etiquette,  giving  the  rules  of  correct  deiiorfment  lor  all  occasions;  it 
gives  valuable  a<lvi.-e  to  mothers  upon  ilie  care  and  rearing  of  young  children;  and  it  contains  a  great  tund  of 
gam»B  and  other  anius  Mii«nt»  for  social  gatherings  and  evenings  at  home.  The  contents  oi  the  Standard  <  yclo. 
paedia  of  Useful  Knowled.'e  are  so  extensive  and  so  varied  that  we  could  not  possibly,  within  ttie  space  at  our 
command,  enumerate  more  than  the  smallest  fraction  of  them.  It  is  a  ^ast  storehouse  of  useful  and  entertain 
ing  kriMwlwlge.  containing  the  cream  or  substance  of  twenty  ordinary  volumes.  It  is  a  work  for  everybody— 
man  unman  and  child— an  I  contains  information,  instruction,  hints,  helps  and  suggestions  that  wUlbe  found  of 
the  utinoRt  value  ami  iippiiilnp-s  to  all.  No  home  should  be  without  this  great  and  valuable  work.  We  Will  send 
The  ST.tNDARu  <^Tci,(>r.t:piA  OF  USEFn.  KNnwi.KDGK  by  mail  po8^paid  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  only 
XlUrty-flve  CentM  ! 

^nP(M";il  IVpmifim  OtTpr  I  ^^ ill  send  The  Standard  Cyclope- 
OpCLldl     1  ItllUUlll    UllLI.     ^j.^  ^f  Useful  Knowledge,  as  above 

described,  by  mail,  postpaid,  also  the  Review  for  one  year,  upon  receipt  of  I1.25  ; 
which  is  only  25  cts.  in  addition  to  my  regular  subscription  price,  so  that  you 
practically  get  this  great  work  for  onlv  25  cts. 

W.  Z.  HITCHIXSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


If  you  are  going  to  Buy  a  Buzz- Saw,  write  to  the 
editor  of  the  Review.  He  has  a  new  Barnes  saw  to  sell, 
and  would  be  glad  to  make  3'ou  a  specially  low  price  upon  it. 
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If  you  keep  bees,  subscribe 
for  The  Progressive  Bee- 
KeepER,  a  journal  devoted  to 
bees  and  hone3\  Fifty  cents 
a  •  year.  Sample  cop}^  free. 
Also  illustrated  catalogue  of 
bee-keepers'  supplies. 

Address  Leahv  Mfg.  Co., 
Higginsville,  Mo.;  or  at  1730 
South  13th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb.; 
or  at  404  Broadway,  East  St. 
Louis,  Illinois. 
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Page  &  liyon, 

IVIfg.    Co. 

Neu-i  Ltondon,  Wis. 


Bee-Supplies. 

We  have  the  best  equiped 
factory  in  the  West.  Capacity 
one  carload  a  da)\  We  carry  the 
largest  stock  and  greatest  varie- 
ty of  everything  needed  in  the 
apiary,  assuring  Best  Goods 
at  the  I^o^yest  Prices,  and 
prompt  shipment.  Illustrated 
catalogue,  72  pages,  free. 

We  also  manufacture  tanks  of  ei- 
ther wood  or  galvanized  steel,  all 
sizes,  any  form,  and  for  all  purposes. 
Price  list  free.     Address 

E.  Kretehmer,  Red  Oak;  loa. 


Nearness  to  pine  and  bass- 
wood  forests,  the  possession  o- 
a  saw  -  mill  and  factory  fully 
equiped  with  the  best  of  ma- 
chinery, and  years  of  expe- 
rience, all  combine  to  en- 
able this  firm  to  furnish  the 
best  goods  at  lowest  prices. 
Send  for  circular,  and  see  the 
prices  on  a  full  line  of  supplies. 
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Improvments 
Perfect  Goods 
Reasonable 
Prices. 


Hives,  shipping  cases,  sec- 
tions, extractors,  etc.,  ever\- 
thing  a  bee-keeper  needs.  Cat- 
alogue and  co])y  of  the  Ameri- 
can Hee  Keepery>r^. 

The  American  Hee  Keeper  is 
a  live  monthly  and  has  been 
published  by  us  for  the  past  ten 
years — 50  cts.  j)er  year. 

W.  T.  Falconer  A\fg.  60., 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


Ho  Fish-Bone 

Is  apparent  in  comb  honey  when 
the  Van  Deusen,  flat  -  bottom 
foundation  is  used.  This  style 
of  foundation  allows  the  making 
of  a  more  uniform  article,  hav- 
ing a  I'erv  thin  base,  with  the 
surplus  wax  in  the  side  -  walls, 
where  it  can  be  utilized  b}^  the 
bees.  Then  the  bees,  in  chang- 
ing the  base  of  the  cells  to  the 
natural  shape,  work  over  the 
wax  to  a  certain  extent;  and  the 
result  is  a  cotnb  that  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  that  built 
wholly  by  the  bees.  Being  so 
thin,  one  pound  will  fill  a  large 
number  of  sections. 

All  the  Trouble  of  wiring 
brood  frames  can  be  avoided  by 
using  the   Van    Deusen    ivired. 

Send    for   circular;  price   list, 
and  samples  of  foundation. 
J.    Vflfl    DEUSEfl, 

Sprout  Brook,  N.  Y. 
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Amateur  Photography 


Anyone,  without  any  experience,  and  with  no  instruction 
other  than  that  contained  in  the  manual  furnished,  can  make 
beautiful  photographs  with  the 


PREMO 


^^ 


.1 


H 


Catalogue  sent  free  upon  application.     For    five    cents    we 
will  enclose  sample  photograph. 

Rochester  Optical  Co.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Orrin  P.  Safford,  agent  at  Flint,  Mich. 


Waited 


Did  you  know  the  Western  Bke 
Keeper  has  changed  hands?  C.  V. 
Gordon  is  now   Editor  and    I'nl, 


Every   bee-keeper   large 
or  sniall  to  send    15c    for 
four  months  trial. — sam- 
ple copy  free. 
47  Good  Block,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Untested,   75  c  ;  6    for 
$4  00;  tpsted,    $1.(10:  6 
for      S.'i.OC;     breeders 
■.^.».^»      $2.00.    The  best  stock, 
imported  or  golden.  W.  H.  LAWS,  Lavaca,  Ark. 


Please  mention  the  Reuieui. 


The  Time   has   Arrived 

for  you  to  btiy  your  shipping  cases,  those 
five-gallon  cans,  and  a  few  hundred  of 
the  new  Danz.  cartons  (send  for  sample) 
to  harvest  that  crop  of  hone}-  in  proper 
shape.  We  can  furnish  you  with  these 
and  all  other  su])plies.  Cash  paid  for 
beeswax.     Send  for  catalog. 

M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON, 

Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

Please  mention  the  Reuieui. 


For  r  i  p  p  i  1 
cross  -  cut 
niitering, 

ing,  groovin  gain 
ing,  boring,  ,  croll 
sowing,  edge  mold- 
ing, beading  etc.  ^_^ 
Full  lineof  foot  and  ^-5©. 
hand  power  ma- 
chinery.    Send  for  catalogue  .\. 

Seneca  Falls  Mfg.  Co. 

48  Water  St.,  Seneca  Falls 

Please  mention  the  Review. 
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The  Standard  Cyclopadia  of  Useful  Knowledge, 

IN"   FIVE    "VOLXJnynES. 

1268    Pages!        643   Handsome    Illustrations! 

REGULAR  PRICE,  $1.25.    OUR  PRICE,  35  CENTS. 


A  flvo  vi.liii 
we  offer  lor  u 111 


tho  regular  price  of  which  is  25  cents  per  voluuio,  or  $I.2r)  for  the  set,  but  which 
doliver  the  Cyclopaedia  post-paid  to  any  address  in  the  United  States  or  (Canada. 
A  livo-voluuie  Cyclopaedia  lor  35  cents  (seven  cents 
per  volume)    is   a   revelation  in  hook-making,   and 
somelhinn  never  helore  attempted.      The    Standard 
Cyclopadia  of  Useful  Knowledge  is  published  in  five 
handsome  volumeiJ,   well  printed    from    clear,   bold, 
readable  type  on  good  paper,  and  neatly  bound  in 
handsome  colored  paper  covers.    It  contains  a  total 
of  laa  pages  and  no  less  than  6-13  handsome  illustra- 
tions.   The  scope  of  the  work  is  remarkable,  embrac- 
ing almost  all  subjects  that  are  of  intere.st  and  value 
to  tij<>  masses  of  the  people.   Among  the  topics  treated 
are    History,    Uiography,  Natural    History,  Travels, 
Manners  and  Customs,   Wonders  of  the  World,  Manu- 
factures, Invention  and  Discovery,  Wonders  of  the 
Sea,  Law,  Mining,  Foreign  Products,  Familiar  Science, 
Statistics,  Agriculture,  Ilorticultv.re,  Stock  Raising. 
Poultry  Keeping,  Architecture,  CooKery,  Floriculture, 
Laaios'  Fancy  Work,    Home   Decoration.  Etiquette, 
Lace  Making,  Paiutmg,  Home  Amusement.'^,  The  Nur- 
Fcry,  The  Sick  Koom,  etc.,  etc.    It  describes  the  most 
famous  battles  and  wonderful  events  of  history;   it 
contains    portraits    and    biographies  of   the   great- 
est statesmen,  authors,  poets,  generals,  clergymen, 
etc.,  of  this  and  the  preceding  century;  it  describes, 
illustrates  and  gives  interesting  information  concern- 
ing numerous  animals,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes  and  in- 
sects; it  illustrates  and  describes  the  life,  habits,  man- 
ners, customs,  forms,  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  peo- 
pleand  tribes  of  every  partoftlie  world;  It  illustrates 
and  describes  all  the  groat  natural  and  other  wonders 
of  the  world;  it  tells  all  about  the  process  of  manu- 
facture of  all  the  common  and  familiar  things  that  we 
see  every  day  about  us;  it  tolls  the  history  of  all  the 
great  inventions  and  discoveries  of  modern  times;    it 
describes  and  illustrates  the  many   wonderful   and 
beautiful  things  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  it  con- 
tains much  valuable  information  concerning  law  and 
legal  matters;  it  describes  and  illustrates  the  mining 
of  all  the  various  metals  and  other  substances;  it  tells 
all  about  tho  growth  and  culture  of  tropical  and  other 
fruits,  plants,  trees  and  foreign  products  of  every  de- 
scription ;  it  contain.^  intere.sting  information  concerning  the  earth  and  the  solar  system,  also  regarding  sound, 
light,  heat,  elec'ricity.  air,  water,  wind,  rain,  hail,  snow,  etc. ;  it  contains  facts,  figures  and  statistics  of  groat 
vilue  upon  hundreds  of  interesting  subjects;  it  gives  iinpurtant  liintsand  suggestions  to  farmers  concerning 
ll»'.J  crops,  fertili/e-s,  implements  and  machinery,  stock  raising,  dairy  farming,  poultry  keeping,  bee  keeping, 
e.c,  etc.;  it  con'ains,  also,  much  uselul  inlormation  concerning  fruit  raising  and  gardening;  it  gives  designs 
and  plans  for  h'liisHS.  cottages,  barns  and  other  outbuildings;  it  contains  hundreds  of  v.aluable  cooking  recipes 
.•aid  hint.s  and  h  '.ps  for  housekeepers;  it  tells  how  to  cure  all  common  ailments  by  the  use  of  simple  home  reme- 
dift'i,  contains  nuuiurous  toil>t  recipes,  etc.;  it  gives  important  information  upon  tho  subject  of  floriculture, 
t->lling  how  to  siic-ces>luMy  grow  all  kinds  of  flowers  and  plants;  ittolls  how  to  decorate  and  make  the  home  beau- 
tiful, contains  explicit  directions  for  einhroidory  and  painting,  and  numerous  patterns  for  laces  and  crochet 
work;  it  contains  a  va:u.ih'e  treatise  on  etirpiette,  giving  the  rules  of  correct  deportment  for  all  occasions;  it 
(tlves  valiialde  advii-e  to  mothern  upon  ihe  car"  and  rearing  of  young  children;  and  It  contains  a  great  fund  of 
Kame8  and  other  ;im.us  -uiunts  lor  social  L-atherings  and  evenings  at  home.    The  contents  oi"  the  Standard  Cycle 
paedia  of  Useful  Knowledge  are  so  extensivp  and  so  varied  that  we  could  not  possibly,  within  the  space  at  our 
command,  enumerate  more  than  the  smallest  fraction  of  them.    It  is  a  vast  storehouse  ol  useful  and  entertain 
ing  knowledge,  containing  the  cream  or  substance  of  twenty  ordinary  volumes.    It  is  a  work  for  everybody— 
man,  woman  and  child— and  contains  information,  instruction,  hints,  lielps  and  suggestions  that  will  be  found"  of 
the  utmost  value  and  usetulness  to  all.    No  home  should  he  without  this  great  and  valuable  work.    Wo  will  send 
The  .Standard  Crri.oi'.«DiA  op  Usefcl  Knowledge  by  mail  post-paid  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  only 
Thirty-five  CentM  • 

Special  Premium  Offer,  '."'"ri"^  The  standard  cydope- 

J-  v^iiwi.     ^ijg^  ^f  Lseful  Knowledge,  as  above 

described,  by  mail,  postpaid,  also  the  Review  for  one  year,  (  and  12  back  numbers) 
upon  receiptor  ^1.25;  which  is  only  25  cts.  in  addition  to  my  regular  subscrip- 
tion price,   so  that  you  practically  get  this  great  work  for  only  25  cts.         -    r-£.±- 

W.  Z.  HUTCHIXSOX,  Flint,  Mich. 


If  you  are  going  to  Buy  a  Buzz-Saw,  write  to  the 
editor  of  the  Review.  He^  has  a  new  Barnes  saw  to  sell, 
and  would  be  glad  to  make  you  a  specially  low  price  upon  it. 


Make  Your  Own  Hives  During  the 
Leisure    of   Winter. 


KE  kcepiiiti: 

p""^    i  s     b  u  s  y 

^==^  w  o  r  k  i  11 
the  summer  -  time; 
but  the  w  i  11 1  e  r 
brings  a  leisure 
that  many  more 
bee-keepers  might 
profitably  employ 
in  making  needed 
hives,  supers  or 
shipping  cases  for 
ano  ther  year. 
Power  and  expen- 
sive machinery  are 
not  needed;  simply  a  coz}-  little  shop  and  a  foot-pow- 
er saw  are  all  that  are  needed.  When  a  bee-keep- 
er realizes  all  this,  there  is  no  question  as  to  what 
saw  he  shall  buy;  it  is  made  at  the  factory  shown 
on  the  opposite  page,  and  is  illustrated  on  this  page. 
The  editor  of  the  Review  has  used  one  of  these 
machines,  and  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is 
all  that  is  claimed  for  it.  x\ny  one  who  buys  a  ma- 
chine, and  is  not  entirely  satisfied  with  it,  has  the 
privilege  of  returning  it  and  having  his  money  re- 
turned. One  thing  more;  there  are  attachments, 
such  as  a  scroll-saw,  a  boring  attachment,  etc.  that 
can  be  added  at  a  small  cost.  Send  for  illustrated 
descriptive  price  list  to 
W.F.  &J1S10.  BARNES  CO.,  Rock  ford,  111. 

384  Rtihy  St. 
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Every  bee-keeper  who  has  had  experience 
with  several  strains  of  bees  knows  that  some  are 
far  superior  to  others— that  there  is  scrub  stock 
among  bees,  jvist  as  there  are  scrub  horses,  cat- 
tle, sheep  and  poultrj'.  L,et  rae  give  my  own  ex- 
perience. Years  ago,  while  living  at  Rogersville, 
I  made  a  specialty  of  rearing  queens  for  sale. 
Before  engaging  in  this  work  I  bought  Italian 
queens  and  Italianized,  not  only  my  own  bees, 
but  all  within  three  miles  of  my  apiary.  In 
buying  those  queens  I  think  that  I  patronized 
nearly  every  breeder  in  the  United  States;  and 
even  in  those  years  of  inexperience  I  was  not 
long  in  noting  the  great  difference  in  the  differ- 
ent strains  of  bees.  The  queens  from  one  par- 
ticular breeder  produced  bees  that  delighted  rae 
greatly.  They  were  just  plain,  dark,  three- 
banded  Italians,  but  as  workers  I  have  never 
seen  them  equaled.  They  seemed  possessed  of  a 
steady,  quiet  determination  that  enabled  them 
to  lay  up  surplus  ahead  of  the  others.  Easier 
bees  to  handle  I  have  never  seen.  It  sometimes 
seemed  as  though  they  were  too  busy  attending  to 
their  own  bu.siness  to  bother  with  anything  else. 
Their  honey  was  capped  with  a  snowy  whiteness 
rivaling  that  of  the  blacks.  In  addition  to  these 
desirable  traits  must  be  added  that  of  wintering 
well.  If  any  bees  came  through  the  winter  it 
was  the  colonies  of  this  strain.  They  came  as 
near  being  ideal  bees  as  any  I  have  possessed. 
All  this  was  twenty  years  ago;  and  several  times 
since  then  I  have  bought  queens  of  this  same 
breeder,  and  I  have  always  found  this  strain  of 
bees  posses.sed  of  those  same  good  qualities — in- 
dustry, gentleness,  and  hardiness.  In  addition 
to  this  they  cap  their  honey  as  the  blacks  do 
theirs.  I  have  frequently  corresporfded  with 
this  breeder,  and  with  those  who  have  bought 
queens  of  him,  and  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  he  has  a  strain  of  bees  that  are  far  superior 
to  the  general  run  of  stock.  If  I  were  starting  an 
apiary,  for  the  production  of  honey,  I  should  un- 
hesitatingly stock  it  with  this  strain  of  bees. 

This  breeder  has  always  advertised  in  a  mod- 
est, quiet  sort  of  way,  nothing  in  proportion  to 
what  his  stock  wovild  have  warranted,  and 
I  have  decided  that  I  can  help  him,  and 
benefit  my  readers,  at  a  profit  to  myself,  by  ad- 
vertising the.se  bees  in  a  manner  befittingly  en- 
ergetic. 

The  price  of  these  queens  will  be  $1.50  each. 
This  may  seem  like  a  high  price,  but  the  man 


who  pays  it  will  make  dollars  where  this  breed- 
er and  my.self  make  cents;  and  when  you  come 
to  read  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
sold,  it  will  not  seem  so  high.  The  queens  sent 
out  will  all  be  young  queens,  just  beginning  to 
lay,  but,  as  there  are  no  black  bees  in  the  vicin- 
ity, it  is  not  likely  that  any  will  prove  impurely 
mated.  If  any  queen  should  prove  to  be  im- 
purely mated,  another  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge.  Safe  arriyal  in  first-class  condition  will 
be  guaranteed.  Instructions  for  introducing 
will  be  sent  to  every  purchaser,  and  if  these  in- 
structions are  followed,  and  the  queen  is  lost, 
another  will  be  sent  free  of  charge.  This  is  not 
all;  if,  at  any  time  within  two  years,  a  purchaser, 
for  any  reason  whatever,  is  not  satisfied  with 
his  bargain,  he  can  return  the  queen,  and  his 
money  will  be  refunded,  and  50  cents  extra  sent 
to  pay  him  for  his  trouble.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  purchaser  runs  no  risk  whatever.  If  a 
queen  does  not  arrive  in  good  condition,  another 
is  sent.  If  he  loses  her  in  introducing,  another 
is  sent.  If  she  should  prove  impurly  mated, 
another  is  sent.  If  the  queen  proves  a  poor  lay- 
er, or  the  stock  does  not  come  up  to  the  expecta- 
tions, or  there  is  an'v  reason  why  the  bargain  is 
not  satisfactory,  the  queen  can  be  returned  and 
the  money  will  be  refunded,  and  the  customer 
fairly  well  paid  for  his  trouble.  I  could  not 
make  this  last  promise  if  I  did  not  know  that 
the  stock  is  really  superior. 

I  said  that  the  price  would  be  $1.50  each. 
There  is  only  one  condition  under  which  a  queen 
will  be  sold  for  a  less  price,  and  that  is  in  con- 
nection with  an  advance  subscription  to  the  Re- 
view. Any  one  who  has  already  paid  me,  or  who 
will  pay  me,  $1.00  for  the  Review  for  1900,  can 
have  a  queen  for  |i.oo.  That  is,  you  can  have 
the  Review  for  1900  (and  12  back  numbers)  and 
a  queen  for  $2.00.  Of  course,  all  arrearages  must 
be  paid  up  before  this  offer  will  hold  good.  This 
special  offer  is  made  with  a  view  to  the  getting 
of  new  subscribers,  and  as  an  inducement  to  old 
subscribers  to  pay  up  all  arrearages  and  to  pay 
in  advance  to  the  end  of  next  year. 

Of  course  it  is  now  too  late  to  send  out  queens, 
but  thev  can  be  ordered,  either  alone,  or  in  con- 
nection with  a  .subscription  to  the  Review,  and  the 
orders  will  be  booked  and  the  queens  .sent  next 
spring. 

W.  Z.   Hutchinson,    Flint,    Mich. 
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Cheap  Lumber  Makes  Low  Prices. 

1  N  these  days  of  keen  competition 
and  low  prices,  no  man  who  has  to 
buy  his  lumber  can  succeed  in  making 
sections  alone.  White,  clear-stuff 
lumber,  suitable  for  making  sections, 
is  too  expensive.  The  man  who  makes 
something  besides  sections,  into  which 
he  can  put  the  dark  lumber,  sorting 
out  and  .sawing  off  here  and  there  a 
strip  of  clear  white,  gets  his  lumber  for  sections  at  a  low 
price.  The  man  whose  portrait  and  picture  of  his  factory 
appear  above,  Mr.  Jas.  Forncrookof  Watertown,  Wis.,  the 
original  one-piece  section-man,  makes  packing  boxes  for 
a  cracker  factory,  and  into  these  boxes  goes  all  of  his 
dark  lumber,  leaving  the  white  for  sections.  This  ex- 
plains why  he  can  sell  sections  at  the  following  prices: 

500  sections,  |i. 80;    1,000   for  $3.0013,000   for|<S.io; 
5,000  for  J12  00;  lo.rxx)  for  |;2i.oo. 

No.  2  sections   are    not  made   to   order,  but  when  in 
stock  are  sold  at  f  1.80  per  M. 
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Beeswax 


Extractor. 

The  only  Bees  Wax  Extractor  in 
the  world  that  will  extract  all  the 
wax  from  old  combs  rapidly  by 
steam.  Send  for  descriptive  illus- 
trated catalogue. 

c.  G.  f:erris, 

South  Columbia,  N.  V. 


Patented  Oct.  11,  1S9S 


I  have  several  hnmlrcd 

QUEEN    CAGES 

of  different  styles  and  sizes,  made  by  C  \V. 
("ostellow,  and  I  sliould  be  pleased  to  send  sam- 
ples and  prices  to  any  intending  to  buy  cages. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson.  Flint,  Mich. 


f^  Here  is  the  thing  you  were  look- 
ing for  last  winter.  The  New 
Champion  Winter  Case, 
which  does  away  with  all  un- 
necessary work,  and  in  which 
the  bees  will  not  die  in  the  cold- 
est winter.  Send  for  special  prices  on 
quantities  wanted. 

R.H.SCHMIDT  &CO., 
9-99- tf.  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Please"  n.etition   (he  Reuieiu. 

—  If  you  wish  the  best,  low-priced  — 

TYPE  -   WRITER. 

Write  to  the  editor  of  the  Review.  He  has  an 
Odell,  taken  in  payment  for  advertising,  and  he 
would  be  pleased  to  send  descriptive  circulars 
or  to  correspond  with  any  one  thinking  of  buy- 
ing such  a  machine. 


1899  Queens  1899 


For  Business— Queens    for   Strong    Colonies 
Queens  for  large  surplus.    Competion  in  Quality, 
but  not  in  price. 

If  you  want  queens,  nuclei  or  supplies  at 
b  >ttom  prices,  send  for  my  illustrated  price 
list.  12-97-tr 

/.  P.  H.  BROWN,  Augusta,  Ga. 


mention  the  Reuieu 


JOHN  F.  STRATTON'S 

CELEBRATED 

Birmingham  SteelStrings 

for  Violin.  Guitar,  Mandolin,  Banjo 
Finest  Made.     Extra  Plated. 
rCAPI  MA'     Warranted  not  to  rust.  Send  for  Catlg 

JOHN  F.   STRATTON, 

Imptrter,  Manufacturer  and  Wholesale  Dealer' 
811, 813.  815,  817  E.  9th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Please  mention  the  Reoiew. 


To    stick    things,  use    MAJOR'S    CEMENT. 
Beware  !  !  !    Take  no  substitute.  2-98-12t 

"^lease  mention   the   Rpuiew. 


Best  on  Earth.   19  Years  Without  a  Complaint. 


BINGHAM 

Bee  Smoker 


riargest  1 

^smoker  madej 


Smoke  Engine 

Doctor S]^ 

(^onquf Tor 3 

Large 2J^ 

Plain  2 

Little  Wonder  (wt.  10  oz)   . . .       .      2 

Honey  Knife  

For  further  description,  send  for  circular. 


4  inch  stove. 


Dozen 

.  813.00-11 

.  9.00— 
.     6.50- 

5.00— 
.  4.75— 
.     4.50— 

6.00- 


Each 

lail.  $1..50 

1.10 
1.00 
90 
70 
60 
80 


T.  F.  BiriGHAn»  Farwel),   A\ichi9:An. 


?*»« 
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A    MONTHLY  JOURNAL 

Devoted  to  tl^e   Iqterests  of  HoiqeL)   Producers. 

$L00   A  YEAR. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Editor  M  Proprietor. 
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=nnast,  present  and  future 
Jy   OF  the  review. 

^  BY   W  .Z.   HUTCHINSON. 


As  this  issue  of  the  Review- 
is  somewhat  devoted   to   "w-rite-ups,"  it 
may  not  be  out  of  the   way    to  say  a   few- 
words  in  regard  to 
why  and  how  the 
Review  was   start- 
ed,    how     it     has 
prospered,  and    to 
consider   its   pros- 
it       4*'  pects  for    the   fu- 
if^kJjm  tiire.     I  know- that 
once  before,  about 
ten     years   ago,    I 
v^ave  a  brief  history 
of  the    Review,  its 
editor,    and    its 
Revew     has     gained 
since  then    who  may 
be  interested  in  its  birth  and  growth. 

For  nearly  fifteen  years  I  made  a  spe- 
cialty of  bee-keeping;  and,  during  that 
time,  I  was  often  struck  by  the  large 
amount  of  matter  published  that  seemed 
to  me  the  next  thing  to  useless.  Soman}- 
times,  after  reading  an  article,  I  would 
find  myself  exclaiming,  mentall}-,  "Well, 
what  of  it  ?"  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  con- 
tained no  idea  whatever  that  would    help 


home,     but      the 
manv  new  readers 


a  bee-keeper  to  make  of  his  business  a 
more  safe,  pleasant  and  profitable  pursuit. 
There  seemed  so  much  chaff  and  so  little 
wheat.  It  often  occurred  tome  that  there 
was  room  for  a  journal  that  would  make 
a  specialty  of  gathering  up  and  publish- 
ing all  of  the  really  valuable  articles  that 
appeared  in  the  other  journals;  or,  at 
least,  of  giving  the  ideas  that  they  con- 
tained. 

Again,  we  would  occasionally  have  a 
valuable  article  upon  some  special  topic; 
months  might  elapse  when  we  would  be 
treated  with  another  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, but  from  a  different  pen,  and  with  dif- 
fering views;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
it  would  be  an  excellent  plan  to  secure  arti- 
cles, all  upon  one  subject,  but  from  differ- 
ent men,  those  of  experience,  and  publish 
them  all  in  one  issue  of  a  jt)urnal,  thus 
enabling  us  to  see  a  subject  under  all  of 
the  different   lights  possible. 

Then,  again,  there  seemed  to  be  need 
for  a  journal  that  should  be  free  from  the 
influence  of  a  supply-trade.  In  those 
days  some  of  the  journals  seemed  very 
much  like  what  are  now  called  "house- 
organs;"  those  published  in  the  interest 
of  some  manufacturing  concern.  The 
editors  of  some  of  those  journals 
could  see  little  good  in  anything  not 
manufactured   or    controlled    by    them- 
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selves.  When  I  protested  against  what 
I  considered  the  unfair  manner  in 
which  one  such  editor  conducted  his 
discussions,    I  was  told   that  if  "I  didn't 

like   the  way   in   which   was 

conducted,  the  obvious  way  was  to 
start  a  journal  of  my  own  fashioned  ac- 
cording to  my  ideas  of  journalism." 
This  was  the  "last  straw"  that  decided 
me  to  publish  a  journal  of  my  own  that 
should  be  an  "open  court"  in  which  all 
should  be  heard  and  treated  fairly  and 
impartially.  Let  me  say,  parenthetical- 
ly, that  in  those  days  I  had  some  most 
decided  views  in  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment of  a  journal;  and,  while  a  dozen 
years  of  editorship  have 
not  materially  changed 
those  views,  they  have 
given  me  a  broad  char- 
ity, not  only  for  editors, 
but  for  everybody.  I 
may  add  that  however 
some  of  the  journals 
may  have  been  lacking 
in  fairness  in  the  earlier 
days  of  my  bee-keep- 
ing, there  is  now  but 
little  cause  for  com- 
plaint in  this  respect. 

Having  finally  deci- 
ded, for  the  foregoing 
reasons,  to  start  a  jour- 
nal of  my  own,  I  im- 
mediately commenced  laying  the  foun- 
dation, although  this  was  some  two  or 
three  years  before  the  Review  was  started. 
I  began  booking  the  names  of  bee-keep- 
ers secured  from  my  own  correspondence, 
from  the  pages  of  the  journals,  and  from 
all  available  sources.  When  I  got  out 
the  first  issue  of  the  Review  it  went  to 
6,000  bee-keepers,  the  names  of  which  I 
had  gathered  up  and  arranged  alphabet- 
ically, and  according  toStates,  that  there 
might  be  no  duplicates.  I  had  long 
been  engaged  in  a  friendly  correspon- 
dence with  the  men  whom  I  expected  to 
furnish  me  with  correspondence.  The 
engraving  on  the  front  cover  page  of  the 
Review  was  drawn    b}-  myself   some   two 


The   Reviews  Compositor. 


years  before  the  Review  was  started.  I 
remember,  after  it  was  finished,  I  set  it 
up  in  a  little  cupboard  with  a  glass  door, 
sat  down  in  a  rocking  chair,  with  a  baby 
in  mv  lap,  and  rocked,  and  sang,  and 
admired. 

But  the  final  starting  of  the  Review  was 
really  a  rash  undertaking;  one  that  I 
would  not  advise  any  one  to  attempt,  as 
It  was  actually  started  without  capital — 
except  my  knowledge  of  bee-keeping 
and  the  good  will  of  bee-keepers.  Not 
only  this,  but  I  went  in  debt,  near- 
ly $1,600  for  a  home;  expecting  to 
pay  for  it  out  of  the  profits  of  pub- 
lishing a  bee  journal  !  Surely,  "Fools 
rush  in  where  angels 
fear  to  tread. ' ' 

Had  I  foreseen  the 
obstacles  to  be  s  u  r  - 
mounted,  and  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome, 
I  doubt  if  I  should  ever 
have  had  courage  to 
have  started  the  Re- 
view; but  an  intense 
love  for  the  Review, 
almost  as  a  parent  loves 
his  child,  and  the  pos- 
session of  a  genuine 
bull-dog  determination 
to  never  give  up  regard- 
less of  discouragements, 
have  carried  me 
through;  but  the  eating  of  plain  food, 
and  the  wearing  of  old  clothes,  yes,  of 
/>. 7 /r//i?cf  clothes,  are  only  "circumstances" 
compared  to  some  of  the  unpleasant 
things  that  have  been  endured  that  the 
Review  might  live.  The  question  of 
whelher  I  could  afford  this  or  that  for 
the  Review  has  always  been  answered  by 
simply  taking  out  my  pocket  book  and 
laying  it  on  the  altar. 

.advertising  previous  to  the  publication 
of  the  Review  brought  in  money  enough 
to  get  out  the  first  issue.  After  this  there 
was,  for  a  time,  a  race  between  receipts 
and  expenditures.  The  latter  came  out 
ahead;  and  then  a  radical  change  was 
made.     Tj'pe  and  materials   for   printing 
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were  bought,  on  time,  one  part  of  [the 
house  was  given  up  for  an  office  and  I 
conimenced  another  rash  undertaking — 
that  of  attempting,  without  previous  ex- 
perience, to  set  up  the  type  and  make  up 
the  fonns  of  a  magazine.  The  work  was 
diflicult,  yet  fascinating.  Some  help 
was  liired  at  first,  but  the  wife  and  child- 
ren soon  became  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  enterprise.  They  addressed  the  wrap- 
pers, folded  and  stitched  the  papers,  and 
wrapped  them  up  for  mailing — and  the 
life  of  the  Review  was  saved.  What 
seemed  a  misfortune,  now  allows  the  Re- 
view to  be  published  at  a  good  profit. 
One  of  the  little  girls  that  once  wrapped 
up  the  papers,  is  now  a  young  lady  and 
sets  nearly  all  of  the  type. 

Two  years  ago  I  saw  that  while  the  Re- 
view was  holding  its  own,  so  to  speak,  il 
was  making  no  advance;  that  if  it  was 
to  take  the  place  in  literature  that  I  hoped 
to  make  it  fill,  there  must  be  some 
change.  It  was  enlarged,  better  paper 
used,  new  and  larger  type  bought,  a 
heavier  cover,  printed  in  colored  ink, 
substituted  for  the  oM  one,  a  frontis- 
piece added,  more  attention  paid  to  the 
use  of  illustrations,  and,  last,  but  not 
least,  no  stone  left  unturned  to  secure  the 
verv  best  possible  matter  with  which  to 
fill  its  columns.  These  changes,  coupled 
with  liberal  advertising,  sent  the  Review 
ahead  with  a  bound.  Its  subscription 
list  has  doubled  in  the   la,st  two  years. 

Of  the  future  it  is  difficult  to  write. 
Of  myself  \  can  .say  that,  while  I  am  near- 
ly fifty  years  old.  I  am  really  right  in  my 
prime.  I  have  always  led  a  peaceful, 
quiet  life,  free  from  hurrj'  and  worry, 
have  avoided  e.xcesses  of  all  kinds,  never 
indulged  in  .stimulants  of  anj-  kind,  nor 
kept  late  hours,  and  I  suppose  that  I  am 
really  younger  than  some  men  who  have 
not  yet  seen  forty  years.  I  have  an  in- 
tense love  for  my  profession;  and,  aside 
from  the  dollars  and  cents  side  of  the 
business,  I  desire  most  earnestly  to  be  of 
real  ser\nce  to  bee-keepers.  I  am  still 
keeping  bees,  and  visiting  bee-keepers, 
and  corresponding   with  them,  and   con- 


tinually planning  and  contriving  how  to 
make  the  Review  better  and  better  as  the 
years  go  by.  If  I  wake  up  in  the  night, 
I  think  of  the  Review. 

FijNT,  Mich.,  Nov.  25,  1S99. 


OME   HINTS   AND  SUGGES- 
TIONS TO  THE  SHIPPERS 
OF  HONEY. 
BY  M.  H.   MANDELBAUM. 

I  am  pleased  to  contribute  to  your  Dec- 
ember number,  and  hope  my  article  will 
be  of  value  to  the 
readers.  I  have 
handled  honey  for 
the  firm  of  S.  T. 
Fish  &  Co.  for  the 
past  12  years,  and, 
although  I  have 
never  been  in  an 
apiary,  my  know- 
ledge has  been  ob- 
^^^^^  tained  from  read- 
t  ' '  miImii  ■IHHI  ^"S  bee -papers, 
and  occasionally 
attending  conventions,  when  held  in  our 
cit}-.  At  one  time  hone)-  was  only  con- 
signed; but,  as  far  back  as  ten  years  ago, 
we  went  to  New  York  State  and  paid  cash 
for  honey ;  and  have  followed  this  meth- 
od ever  since.  This  year  we  bought  in 
the  vicinity  of  Denver,  Colorado,  and 
paid  cash,  when  loaded  on  cars,  seven 
cars  comb  honey;  8,228  cases,  costing  us, 
delivered  in  Chicago,  123,840,00.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  we  bought  honey  in  other 
sections  of  the  country.  Perhaps  this  is 
enough,  as  to  our  firm,  to  open  the  sub- 
ject, and  now  I  intend  to  give  you  a  few 
points  that  probably  will  receive  attention 
from  some  apiarists. 

There  are  honest  bee-men,  but  also 
dishonest  ones,  the  same  as  in  other  lines 
of  business,  and  in  our  experience  we 
have  come  across  a  number  who  are  very 
tricky. 
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When  bee-men  send  their  honey  to 
commission  merchants  on  consignment, 
they  help  to  lower  the  market.  As  an  ex- 
ample: a  merchant  who  has  no  trade  for 
honey  is  anxious  to  sell  it  an^  render 
sales,  and  does  not  uphold  the  market, 
while  firms,  like  ours,  who  buy  are  com- 
pelled to  maintain  prices.  If  the  com- 
mission merchant  had  to  buy  his  honey 
instead  of  having  a  consignment,  he 
would  be  interested  in  holding  vip  the 
price;  therefore,  we  advocate  the  discon- 
tinuance of  consignments,  except  to 
firms  in  the  honey  line  who  have  an  es- 
tablished outlet. 

Recently  I  was  in  St.  Paul  and  Milwau 
kee,  and  many  firms  had  consignments 
of  comb  honey,  most  of  which  was  leak- 
ing; and,  as  they  do  not  know  how  to 
handle  it,  and  are  not  selling  it,  eventu- 
ally we  will  buy  large  quantities  of  it  as 
granulated  comb  honey,  and  this  we  usu- 
ally buy  from  5  to  7  cents  per  pouml.  If 
that  comb  honey  A'asours,  we  would  take 
the  leaking  frames  out  of  the  cases,  put 
it  in  proper  shape,  and  sustain  the  market 
at  present  prices.  I  do  not  expect  to 
change  the  present  order  of  affairs,  but  il 
is  time  that  somebody  entered  a  pruioi. 
The  only  kind  of  honey  to  ship  is  il.a: 
made  with  separators. 

I  was  the  first  one  to  advocate  the  sul)- 
ject  of  grading,  and  I  have  seen  gu  .li 
improvements  in  this  direction  in  li.r 
past  few  yea-s,  bu'  we  are  not  as  neai- 
perfection  as  we  should  be  in  that  direc- 
tion. There  should  be  a  uniform  pack- 
age and  it  should  be  the  24-II).  section 
case,  single  tier,  with  strips  in  the  bottom 
and  these  strips  nailed. 

The  trade  buys  honey  according  to 
color  and  not  flavor.  I  have  often  stated 
that  if  you  would  give  me  white  comb, 
it  can  have  vinegar  in,  and  the  trade  will 
buy  it.  I  know  that  dark  comb  honey  is 
often  the  best  flavored,  but  honey  sells 
only  on  cohr.  Of  course,  the  sections 
should  be  well  filled,  clean  and  neat,  for 
the  neater  the  package,  the  more  catchy 
for  the  eye. 


A  few  seasons  ago,  we  received  large 
quantities  of  honey-dew;  and  at  that  time 
were  not  posted  as  to  what  it  was,  and  it 
injured  our  trade  considerably.  Today 
we  w'ould  not  sell  honey-dew  for  anyone; 
and,  in  ni}'  opinion,  it  is  as  unfair  to  put 
honey-dew  on  the  market  for  honey,  as 
to  put  up  glucose  with  the  label  "Honey." 

Every  bee-keeper  should  have  his  name 
on  the  crate;  never  put  on  his  address, 
because  some  trade  is  partial  to  some  lo- 
calities. A  customer  might  say:  "Sell  us 
white  clover  from  Wiscon.sin,"  and  yet, 
when  we  give  him  white  alfalfa  from  Col- 
orado he  doesn't  know  the  difference. 
Or  if  we  give  him  white  basswood  from 
Michigan,  it  meets  his  approval;  there- 
fore, leave  your  address  off  the  crate;  but 
always  put  on  your  name.  The  gross,  tare 
and  net  should  be  on  the  case.  In  ship- 
ping comb  honey  to  market  in  less  than 
carloads,  cases  should  be  crated,  handles 


CK.\TE     FOR      SHIPPING    C.\SES     OF    COMB 
HONEY. 

on  the  crate,  and  straw  on  the  bottom  of 
the  crate,  and  have  a  sign,  "Handle  with 
care."  Then  it  is  much  easier  tore-ship 
honey  to  the  trade  at  distant  points  and 
have  it  arrive  in  good  order.  When  our 
customers  know  that  we  can  deliver  hon- 
ey without  its  leaking,  they  will^^be^^more 
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anxious  to  handle  it,  and  always  make  a 
profit;  but  it  will  take  more  than  one 
article  in  the  Review  to  convince  the 
apiarist  that  he  should  make  extra  crates 
as  part  of  his  expense  in  getting  honey 
to  market.  I  know  of  no  commodity 
that  is  shipped  by  freight  that  is  so  liable 
to  damage  as  is  comb  honey.  Glass  is 
not,  because  that  is  packed  in  straw.  A 
claim  agent  told  me  a  year  ago  that  he 
would  not  pay  a  claim  on  broken  comb 
honey  simply  because  it  broke  from  the 
jar  of  the  car.  Now  then,  if  honey  is  a 
commodity  that  is  so  perishable,  why 
should  not  the  bee-keeper  buy  crates  con- 
taining eight  cases,  and  then  if  there  is 
any  damage,  railroads  must  be  responsible. 
Honey  that  leaks  always  sells  from  2  to  S 
cents  per  lb.  less  than  if  it  did  not  leak, 
and  a  crate  certainly  will  not  cost  this 
amount  of  money.  Sometimes  a  bee-man 
will  send  in  a  case  with  a  board  in,  to  fill 
the  vacant  space;  this  is  not  satisfactory, 
but  is  unavoidable  in  order  to  have  the 
case  used.  In  shipping  the  honey  from 
Colorado,    we   engaged    carpenters    and 


bought    lumber  to  brace  the  cases  so  th'it 
they   could  not    shift;  but  the  scantling 
broke,  and  the  spikes  gave  way  from  the 
action  of  the  car  in  transit,  and  some  cases 
would  show  con.siderable  leak.  Wlienyou 
consider  its  frail  condition,  you  will  know 
that  we  had   much    "nerve"  to  go   West 
and  buy  this  commodity,  and  worry  along 
to  sell  it,  at  a  small  margin  of  profit.     In- 
stead of  bee-keepers  thinking,  when  we" 
come  to  buy  honey,  that  we  are  a  demon'/ 
they  should  welcome  us  with  open   arms.' 
Some  of  the  bee-men   d6  s6,Arid.  sh6w 
themselves  sensible    business    nlen,  but 
some  look  upon  us  in  the  light   of  trying 
to  buy  too  cheap;  but  perhaps   at  another 
time  they  will  be  doing   the   worrying  aS 
to  the  disposition  of  their  stock.      '  '    '''  ' 
This  was  a  year  in  Colorado's  faVJSr/fdf 
it  had  a  crop,  while  many  locdlitieS  weVe^ 
without.     We  found  some  cases  of '  (iotifiW^ 
honey  that  had  moths,    cifidied  cidi^bil 
partly  filled  combs,  and  iiitet'wOyeri'co^'b'^' ' 
— by  this  we  mean  two  or  thVefe   se<!:tlih's 
joined   together — but   no    ilame    on   th^  ' 
cases,  so  we  couldn't  di.'icovier  tliie  men  wh" 
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deceived  us;  but  another  season,  when 
buying  in  carloads,  every  case  will  bear 
the  owner's  name,  or  we  will  not  buy 
the  honey. 

Honey  should  be  graded  by  name,  us- 
ing the  terms,  fancy  white,  white,  fancy 
amber,  amber,  fancy  buckwheat,  buck- 
wheat. Of  course,  in  each  term,  to  lower 
the  grade,  the  words  No.  i  and  No.  2 
could  be  used. 

Extracted  honey  also  has  its  off-side. 
We  had  a  number  of  complaints  on  ac- 
count of  the  honey  being  full  of  bees.  In 
loading  a  car  of  extracted  honey,  and 
without  the  name  of  the  owner  on  the 
case,  we  cannot  tell  who  deceived  us; 
therefore,  in  future,  every  man  will  have 
to  have  his  name  on  the  cases  so  that  we 
can  trace  the  dishonest  packages. 

When  we  sell  to  the  trade  we  must 
guarantee  the  quality;  therefore  when  we 
buy,  we  should  have  the  quality  that  is 
bargained  for  and  nothing  else.  I  do  not 
think  well  of  the  barrel,  as  it  frequently 
leaks,  and  give  my  recommendation  for 
the  6o-lb.  cans;  new  cans  at  that,  for  sec- 
ond-hand cans  frequently  are  damaged 
from  too  much  usage. 

We  recently  bought  a  car  of  extracted 
honey,  and  then  the  Association  didn't 
want  to  ship  because  someone  else  offered 
them  a  fraction  more,  but  we  shall  send 
our  claim  to  an  attorney,  and  if  he  thinks 
we  can  legally  hold  them,  will  enter  suit. 
Morally,  they  are  bound  to  deliver;  but 
we  do  not  often  find  farmers  who  consid- 
er a  moral  contract  good. 

We  bought  buckwheat  comb  hone}^ 
from  a  party  in  New  York  State,  and, 
after  making  the  sale,  he  wrote  that  his 
neighbor  received  '4^  cent  more  than  our 
offer,  and  he  wanted  us  to  increase  the 
bid,  which  we  did.  This  is  hardly  fair, 
for,  if  we  had  offered  him  '4  cent  per  lb. 
viore  than  his  neighbor  received,  I  am 
sure  that  he  would  never  have  given  us 
the  benefit;  but,  as  the  honey  made  a 
profit,  we  felt  inclined  to  be  liberal,  as  we 
wanted  to  have  this  party's  friendship; 
for  we  buy  his  honey  every  year.  Should 
his  party  read  this  article,  we  do  not  want 


him  to  be  offended,  as  we  only  cite  thi 
instance  to  showthe  difiiculties  that  some 
times  confront  us. 

It  is  well  that  every  man  finds  his  own 
market,  and  I  heartily  recommend  home- 
trade,  and,  thereby,  higher  prices  for  the 
producer;  but  when  our  firm  buys  we  buy 
to  make  a  profit,  and  ask  no  sympathy 
from  anyone,  for  we  have  been  trading 
for  years,  and  will  continue  doing  so. 
The  combination  in  trade,  commonly 
called  Trusts,  sometimes  advances  prices, 
and  then  again  lowers  them.  If  we  had 
been  agents  for  the  honey  producers,  we 
would  have  held  every  pound  of  their  ex- 
tracted at  10  cents,  at  producing  points, 
because  we  knew  of  the  shortage  and  the 
requirements  of  the  trade,  b^it  much  of 
the  honey  was  sold  at  producing  points  at 
6  cents  per  lb.,  therefore  the  manufactur- 
er is  the  gainer.  We  are  so  closely  alli- 
ed with  the  handling  of  honey  that  we 
buy  honey  others  will  not,  and  we  make 
our  own  outlet,  usually  selling  such  leak- 
ing and  granulated  comb  honey  to  manu  - 
facturers. 

As  to  our  endeavoring  to  buy  at  low 
prices,  we  want  the  reader  of  this  article 
to  know  that  the  bee-papers  are  also  buy- 
ers of  honey  and  they  always  buy  as  cheap- 
ly as  they  can.  It  is  every  man's  privilege 
to  refuse  to  sell,  whether  he  is  manager 
of  an  Association  or  a  private  individual. 
Managers  are  not  in  business  for  their 
health;  they  make  money.  They  make 
it  on  their  salaries  or  on  conmiissions  they 
receive. 

I  know  of  two  men  who  buy  honey  in 
Wisconsin,  and  who  buy  it  cheap.  This 
year  we  went  there,  and  as  soon  as  they 
heard  we  were  in  the  field,  they  advanced 
their  price.  That  only  goes  to  show  that 
if  we  had  not  gone  there,  they  would 
have  gathered  in  the  honey  at  low  prices. 
Competition  is  so  keen  that  we  must 
avoid  the  middle-man,  and  buy  our  goods 
direct  from  the  producer  whenever  possi- 
ble. We  have  customers  who  consign 
honey  every  year,  and  know  we  make 
them  more  money  than  if  they  sold  the 
honey  for  cash  at  home.     Frequentl}'  we 
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refuse  to  take  honey  on  consignment; 
for  there  are  times  when  we  do  not  want 
it;  and  it  therefore  is  best  that  the  bee- 
man  confers  with  his  commission  house 
before  he  attempts  to  send  his  honey  to 
market. 

I  read  an  article  in  the  Review  on  the 
subject  of  honey  as  a  food,  and  I  had  a 
number  of  copies  printed  which  I  dis- 
tributed among  mj' friends  here,  and  it  is 
wonderful  to  see  how  each  one,  after  read- 
ing that  article,  had  hone\'  on  his  table. 
This  occurred  ]>ecause  the  article  stated 
that  the  honey  was  healthful  and  cured 
several  ailments.  The  article  was  clever 
iu  that  it  referred  to  complaints  that 
evervone  is  akin  to.  I  know  that  if  I  lived 
in  a  locality  and  produced  honey,  that 
every  man  within  fiftj-  miles  of  my  town 
would  use  hone}-. 

Conventions  should  deal  with  weighty 
subjects;  not  waste  time  discussing  some 
minor  points.  Take  Armour  advertis- 
ing his  articles;  Pabst  his  Malt;  and  Pear- 
line;  people  know  them  from  their  adver- 
tisements. Who  is  there  that  advertises 
hone}'  ?  An  article  in  the  September 
magazines  showing  its  value  for  food  and 
medical  purposes  would  create  a  wonder- 
ful demand.  We  advertised  in  trade  pa- 
pers and  created  our  own  demand  for  our 
large  supply. 

I  want  my  article  to  be  of  benefit  to  the 
bee-keeper;  I  want  him  to  have  home- 
trade;  to  use  a  proper  package;  to  get  the 
most  money  out  of  his  honey  possible; 
and  to  l)ecome  prosperous.  I  don't  ask 
him  to  buy  anything  from  me;  I  don't 
ask  him  to  sell  to  us;  but  I  want  him  to 
better  his  condition.  The  farmer's  lot,  to 
say  the  least,  is  a  difficult  one.  When 
Congress  will  have  eliminated  adultera- 
tion they  will  have  accomplished  much 
for  the  good  of  tliis  country;  and  whole- 
salers in  cities  will  not  become  rich  bj- 
selling  cornstarch  for  mustard,  glucose 
for  honey,  oleomargerine  for  butter,  col- 
ored water  for  cider.  I  would  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  any  day  that  old  shoes 
were  ground  up  and  sold  for  pepper. 
Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  22,  1899. 


UEENS  WITH  A  PEDIGREE, 
AND  WHAT  MAY  BE  EX- 
PECTED OF  THEM.  BY 
J.  E.  CRANE. 

The  advertising  of  queens  bred  from  a 
1 1 00  queen  marks  a  new  departure  in 
queen  rearing;  and  perhaps  a  new  epoch 
in  bee-keeping  as 
great  as  the  in- 
troduction of  the 
A  ^»  movable    comb 

M    _^       -a-tj  frame  or  the    in- 

t  r  o  d  u  c  t  i  o  n  of 
Italian  bees . 
Not  that  the  care- 
ful breeding  o 
queens  is  new 
but  that  such 
careful  breeding 
has  produced  re- 
sults that  are  now  being  recognized  and 
appreciated.  It  proves  beyond  a  doubt 
that  bees  are  as  susceptible  to  im- 
provement as  other  kinds  of  animal 
life;  and  that  the  Yankee  is  bound  to 
make  the  most  of  it.  Already  bee- 
keepers in  all  parts  of  our  broad  land 
are  watching  for  the  most  productive  col- 
onies, that  the  queens  may  be  used  in 
stocking  their  apiaries  with  better  queens 
and  superior  workers;  and,  lest  such 
meet  with  disappointment  and  give  up, 
a  few  words  on  this  subject  may  not  be 
amiss. 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  "like  pro- 
duces like;"  and  it  is  true,  in  a  general 
way.  It  is  also  true  that  in  the  breeding 
of  animal  or  vegetable  life,  that  the  par- 
ent transmits  not  only  its  own  qualities, 
but  that  of  its  ancestors— it  may  be  for 
many  generations. 

Manv  years  ago  I  had  a  queeu  whose 
workers  showed  many  very  desirable 
qualities.  I  reared  a  large  number  of 
queens  from  her;  but  few  if  any  of  the 
queens  reared  from  her  proved  equal  to 
her.  I  became  discouraged  and  gave  up 
trying  at  that  time.  I  did  not  take  into 
consideratior.  the  fact  that  her  ancestors 
may  have  had  quite  as  much   to   do  with 
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my  failure,  or  even  more  than  she,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  drones  with  which  the 
young  queens  mated. 

I  may  be  able  to  illustrate  my  point 
better  from  facts  in  vegetable  life.  A  few 
years  ago  I  found  an  ear  of  twelve-rowed 
corn  among  an  eight-rowed  variety  that 
I  prized  very  highly.  "Now,"  I  said  to 
myself,  "I  will  plant  the  corn  from  this 
twelve-rowed  ear,  separate,  and  see  the 
result. "  I  did  so,  expecting  that  I  should 
get  perhaps  fifty  per  cent.,  or  more,  of 
twelve-rowed  corn.  I  confess  to  some 
surprise  when  I  found  not  more  than  two 
or  three  per  cent,  was  twelve-rowed  like 
the  seed  I  had  planted.  The  eight-rowed 
ancestry  was  more  potent,  by  far,  than 
the  twelve-rowed  parents.  Again  I  se- 
lected the  best  twelve-rowed  ears,  and 
planted  the  seed.  At  harvest  I  found  a 
great  gain.  It  may  be  that  ten  per  cent, 
was  twelve-rowed.  Again  I  planted;  and 
the  next  season  from  twenty-fiv-e  to  fifty 
per  cent,  was  twelve-rowed.  Now,  it  is 
easy  to  see,  that  if  the  experiment  were 
continued  for  a  few  generations  farther, 
the  eight-rowed  variety  would  almost 
wholly  lose  its  influence,  and  the  other 
become  practically  supreme;  or,  in  other 
words,  it  would  become  a    thoroughbred. 

I  have  read  that  English  breeders  of 
horses  admit  an  animal  to  be  thorough- 
bred that  has  been  crossed  for  five  or  six 
generations  with  thoroughbred  stock. 

That  the  parent  should  transmit  the 
character  of  its  ancestors,  as  well  as  its 
own,  may  seem  very  strange  and  mys- 
terious, but  that  it  is  a  fact  I  believe  few 
can  doubt  who  have  given  the  subject 
much  attention.  It  was  a  wise  answer 
that  the  educator  gave  when  a  parent  in- 
quired when  a  child's  education  should 
begin:  "Begin  with  his  grandfather,"  was 
the  reply. 

Except  for  this  law,  species  would  soon 
run  into  endless  varieties;  and  varieties, 
or  families,  or  breeds  , would  soon  lose 
thoi'-  character  and  identity.  It  gives 
character,  or,  rather,  I  should  say,  stabil- 
ity of  character — something  we  can  de- 
pend upon. 


From  the  foregoing  will  be  seen  the 
importance  of  using  good  queens  to  breed 
from;  queens  from  our  most  productive 
colonies;  not  only  that,  but  it  is  even 
more  important,  if  we  would  secure  the 
best  results,  that  the  ancestors  of  our 
breeding  queens  should  have  been  from 
extra-producing-stocks  also — and  that  for 
many  generatiotis.  Not  onh-  the  queens, 
but  the  drones,  if  possible,  should  like- 
wise come  from  such  stocks. 

Our  chances  of  success  are  nmch 
greater  by  the  use  of  queens  with  a  pedi- 
gree than  with  a  chance-(\\\e&n  of  even 
ujiusual  excellence.  Given  two  colonies 
of  bees  of  the  same  race,  with  queens  of 
the  same  age,  and  of  the  same  strength 
and  vigor  in  spring;  one  has  a  queen  that 
for  many  generations  has  come  from  un- 
usually productive  colonies;  and  gives  us, 
say,  seventy-five  pounds  of  surplus,  while 
the  other,  of  uncertain  pedigree,  or  whose 
ancestors  for  a  number  of  generations 
have  not  been  particular!}-  productive, 
yet  it  gives  us,  beside  the  other,  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  surplus  honey;  I  should 
much  prefer  to  rear  my  young  queens 
from  the  colony  producing  the  seventy- 
five  pounds  of  surplus.  I  should  feel 
quite  sure  of  better  results  next  year  than 
if  I  had  used  the  other  queen. 

I  have  spoken  of  my  failure  to  improve 
my  stock,  some  years  ago,  by  using  one 
of  my  own  queens  that  showed  superior 
qualities;  let  me  add  that  in  1898  I  receiv- 
ed a  queen  from  a  breeder  who  had  for 
many  generations  bred  with  reference  to 
the  ability  of  the  bees  to  accumulate 
stores,  and  I  have  watched  with  a  good 
deal  of  interest  the  results,  this  j'ear,  in 
hives  whose  queens  I  bred  from  this 
thoroughbred  queen.  While  some  of 
my  own  were  in  just  as  good  condition.  I 
found  in  my  home-yard,  where  I  watched 
the  results  more  carefully,  when  I 
come  to  look  them  over  for  winter,  that 
those  hives  in  which  I  had  introduced  a 
pedigree-queen  would  average  about  ten 
or  twelve  pounds  more  honey  than  the 
average  of  hives  having  my  old  stock  of 
bees.     The  past  season  has   been   a   very 
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poor  one,  and  I  found  my  old  stock  to 
vary  greatly  from  almost  nothing  to  a 
good  ciiiantity  of  stores,  while  those  hives 
having  their  queens  changed  last  year,  to 
thoroughbred  queens,  were  very  even; 
all  having  very  nearly  the  same  amount 
of  honey. 

The  experiment  has  most  thoroughh' 
convinced  me  of  the  great  value  of  queens 
that  have  been  bred,  for  business,  for 
many  gnieratiotis;  in  other  words,  of  the 
value  of  queens  with  a  pedigree.  Much 
more  might  be  said  in  this  connection  but 
this  is  sufficient  at   present. 

MiDDLEBURY,  Vt.,    Nov.  18,  1899. 

QUARE   SECTIONS   VERSUS 
TALL   SECTIONS. 
BV   E.  D.  OCHSNER. 

My  views  regarding  these 
two  sizes  of  sections  are  the  result  of  ex- 
perience instead  of  observation.  Since 
I  expressed  them 
recently  in 
Gleanings  I  have 
received  numer- 
ous letters 
from  bee-keep- 
ers all  over  the 
country,  thank- 
ing me  for  the 
stand  I  have  tak- 
en in  regard  to 
the  4'/4  section. 
It  is  not  likely 
that  the  time  will  ever  come  when  we  will 
think  alike  about  these  things,  but  I  can't 
see  the  square  sections  attacked  as  they 
have  been  and  remain  silent.  When  I  said 
what  I  did  in  Gleanings  about  the  push- 
ing of  new  things,  I  did  not  have  the  A. 
I.  Root  Co.  in  mind  in  particular.  I 
mean  that  new  thiiigs  are  pushed  too 
fast;  and  I  had  reference  to  any  one  who 
pushes  new  things  to  the  front,  without 
giving  them  a  fair  trial,  at  the  same  time 
trying  to  run  good  things  into  the  ground. 
It  is   all  right  for  a   beginner  to  adopt 


such  things  as  he  deems  best,  but,  for 
me,  with  hundreds  of  supers  and  separa- 
tors on  hand,  it  would  be  folly  to  change; 
especially,  when  herein  Wisconsin,  the 
square  section  sells  as  well  as  any.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  admits  that  he  would  not 
change  his  fixtures  simply  because  he 
liked  the  looks  of  the  tall  sections  better 
than  he  did  the  square  ones. 

The  square  sections  are  of  the  right 
weight;  they  are  satisfactory  with  the 
greatest  number  of  extensive  bee-keepers; 
as  much  honey  can  be  produced  in  them 
as  in  an}-  sections;  the  honey  is  well  at. 
tached  to  theif  sides;  and  for  style  and 
good  looks  they  are  the  equal  of  any. 

Prairie  du  Sac,  Wis.,  Nov.  20,  1899. 


D) 


EARING     QUEENS;    HONEY 
|-^  ^       FOR  POISONED  FLESH ;  AN 
ys^    ARTISTIC    VIEW.     BY  J.  A. 
GOLDEN. 

I  have  learned  that  as 
good  queens  can  be  reared  from  a  colony 
of  bees  that  has  cast  a  normal  swarm 
and  been  hived 
back,  as  per  the 
Golden  -method 
as  by  an}'  other 
method;  because 
the  parent  hive 
contains  nearly 
all  nurse-bees, 
and  the  queen- 
cells  are  sure  to 
Ije  crowded  with 
royal  food. 
I  have  learn- 
ed that  slacked  lime  dumped  on  the  bot- 
tom-board of  a  hive  containing  bees  will 
absorb  all  the  dampness  thrown  off  from 
the  cluster  during  cold  weather,  thus  en- 
abling the  bees  to  winter  better. 

I'have  learned  that  the  application  of 
honey  will  cure  poisoned  flesh.  During 
the  hot  weather  I  was  severely  poisoned 
in  the  face  by  poison  ivy  and  my  face  be- 
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came  so  badly  swollen  that  my  vision  was 
cut  off,  but  an  application  of  honey  rub- 
bed over  the  face  twice,  in  two  days  and 
nights,  reduced  the  swelling.  Three 
applications  of  honey  cured  a  case  of 
eczema. 

I  learned  that  the  tall  sections  of  honey 
out-sell  the  square  one  three  to  one. 

I  will  conclude  by  saying  that  from 
an  artist's  standpoint,  the  frontispiece  of 
the  Review  for  September  is  one  of  the 
finest  illustrations  that  has  ever  been  pro- 
duced in  apicultural  literature.  It  is  full 
of  Nature.  It  is  an  art-view.  It  brintrs 
a  smile  to  my  face  every  time  I  look  at  it. 

Reinersville,  Ohio,  Nov.  15,  1S99. 


'-i=^^EEDING  BEES  IN  THE  OPEN 
=c:A  AIR  WITHOUT  TROUBLE. 
BY  W.  H.  PRIDGEN. 


For   various  reasons  I  have 
often  found  it  advisable  to   feed   bees   in 
the  open  air;  and  I  will  state  that  I  begin 
by  making  the  wa- 
l'  :     ter  in  the  watering 

troughs  just  sweet 
enough  to  make 
the  bees  a  little 
more  eager  for  it. 
and  increase  the 
_^^^^,  quantity    of   sugar 

^Y  ^^^L    i     daily    until     forty 
^^^^vlpj^^^^H     pounds  added 

^^^H^ft  ^^^^H      to  twelve  or  fifteen 

During  a  scarcity 
of  natural  supplies  there  will  be  con.'-id- 
erable  excitement,  with  an  attempt  to 
rob  the  colonies  nearest  the  feed,  if  the 
water  be  made  too  sweet  at  first;  but 
after  the  source  is  found  by  all  the  bees, 
syrup  can  be  fed,  if  ample  room  for  all 
the  bees  to  get  at  it  be  given,  without  in- 
terfering in  the  least  with  the  opening  of 
hives  and  handling  frames;  however,  if 
the  feeding  is  being  done  to  stimulate 
brood  rearing,  and  keep  the   bees   out  of 


mischief  the  longest  time  possible  at  a 
given  expenditure,  just  enough  sugar  to 
make  the  bees  work  freely  will  prove  to 
be  the  most  satisfactory.  All  the  water 
necessary  is  thus  supplied,  and  causes 
that  familiar  "roaring"  heard  in  the 
evening  during  a  natural  flow. 

I  have  practiced  this  plan  of  feeding 
many  times  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  when  for  only  a  few  days  dur- 
ation I  get  into  it  as  above  directed,  and 
then  ease  out  by  decreasing  the  sweetness 
until  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  bees 
is  manifested,  and  I  have  not  yet  experi- 
enced any  inconvenience  from  robbers  on 
account  of  it. 

In  my  last  experience,  which  lasted  for 
a  month,  I  noted  everything  more  care- 
fully than  ever  before,  and  find  that  an 
interval  of  three  or  four  days  without 
feeding  makes  it  necessary  to  be  a  little 
cautious  about  opening  hives,  until  all 
the  bees  again  locate  the  feed.  The  bees 
all  quiet  down  as  soon  as  the  supply  is 
exhausted,  at  any  time  of  the  day,  but  it 
is  better  to  have  it  ready  when  they  first 
get  out  in  the  morning.  Strange  to  say, 
they  soon  learn  what  time  of  the  day  to 
expect  it,  and  there  are  usually  enough 
present  to  scatter  the  good  news  in  every 
direction  as  soon  as  the  feed  is  given, 
whether  morning,  noon  or  evening. 

Creek,  N.  C,  Nov.  20,  1899. 


ood  things 

Pram  Other  Jooroals, 

SELECTED   BY   DR.    A.    B.  MASON. 


UNSEASONABLE  MArTER  MADE  SEASONA- 
BLE BY  THE  USE  OF  AN  INDEX. 

Editor  Review: — Your  editorial  on 
"Publishing  Unseasonable  Matter,"  on 
page  341  of  November  Review,  pretty 
nearly  upset  me  when  I  read  it;  and  I 
wondered  if  you  thought   I   could   select 
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things  from  other  journals  for  the  Review 
and  have  them  "seasonable,"  if  what 
they  publish  is  seasonable.  I  have  fre- 
quently had  occasion  to,  and  did,  profit 
by  "unseasonable  matter"  in  the  bee- 
journals,  and  also  in  other  publications, 
but  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  if  I 
wanted  seasonable  information  that  the 
last  publication  received  should  contain 
just  the  information  wanted.  We've  had 
an  unabridged  dictionary  and  an  ency- 
clopedia for  many  j-ears,  and  they  are  full 
of  "unseasonable  matter,"  but  it's  ready 
for  our  use  whenever  we  do  want  it;  and 
stored  sway  in  such  shape  that  we  know 
just  where  to  find  it  when  we  want  it. 
The  same  is  true  of  our  bee-journal  infor- 
mation. At  the  close  of  each  volume  we 
are  furnished  with  an  index  that  tells  us 
just  where  to  find  the  information  we 
want;  but  it  may  not  be  in  the  last  com- 
pleted volume;  and  we  may  have  to  re- 
fer to  some  older  volumes;  and  it  is  verv 
nice  to  have  them  bound  in  some  wav, 
for  ready  reference;  provided  they  are 
published  in  such  shape  as  to  make  them 
convenient  to  handle  and  put  awav  in  a 
book  case.  I  have  had  a  goodly  number 
of  volumes  of  the  American  Bee  Journal 
bound,  beginning  with  1873,  but  some  of 
them  are  so  large  as  to  be  very  unhand  v; 
and  in  the  later  volumes  advertisements 
are  so  mixed  with  the  reading  matter,  or 
the  reading  matter  so  mixed  in  with  the 
advertisements,  as  to  make  them  quite 
cumbersome  if  bound;  and  one  doesn't 
care  to  have  half  of  a  volu...e  of  adver- 
tisements bound  for  the  sake  of  the  half 
volume  of  reading  matter. 

I  have  a  habit  of  making  an  index  of 
my  own  when  reading  an  uncompleted 
volume.  If  I  find  any  thing  I  wish  to  re- 
fer to  again  I  note  it  down  in  my  index; 
and  so,  in  a  brief  space,  make  such  mat- 
ter as  I  wish  to  refer  to  again,  "season- 
able." I  have  but  one  index  for  the 
eight  bee-journals  that  come  to  me,  and  a 
single  letter  tells  me  which  journal  to 
look  in.  For  example,  R  stands  for  Re- 
view; B  for  American  Bee  Keeper;  V  for 
Progressive  Bee  Keeper;  etc. 


[Dear  Doctor,  if  the  other  journals 
were  all  seasonable  in  their  contents,  and 
you  make  up  your  department  from 
items  culled  from  current  issues  of  the 
other  journals,  as  you  are  expected  to  do, 
your  items  would  not  be  seasonable  when 
printed  in  the  Review;  at  least,  a  large 
number  of  them  would  not,  but,  as  I  said 
in  my  editorial  on  the  subject,  this  matter 
of  seasonableness  can  be  earned  too  far; 
as  I  have  just  intimated,  j'0«  have  some 
excuse  or  reason  for  giving  items  out  of 
season. 

The  index  in  the  journals,  and  such  an 
index  as  you  make  for  yourself,  are  a 
great  help  in  overcoming  the  unseason- 
ability  of  our  bee-journals,  but,  if  a  man 
doesn't  know  what  he  wishes  to  find,  an 
index  is  of  no  help  to  him.  That  is,  if 
a  man  reads  of  some  little  kink,  and  then 
so  long  a  time  elapses  before  he  can  put 
it  into  operation  that  he  forgets  all  about 
it,  an  index  will  not  help  him.  If  a  man 
would  make  a  seasonable  index,  that  is, 
have  an  index  in  which  is  noted  all  of  the 
best  articles  from  all  of  the  journals,  on 
the  subject  of  swarming,  for  instance, 
another  notation  of  articles  on  feeding 
bees,  and  so  on,  covering  all  of  the  dif- 
ferent prominent  subjects,  and  then 
would  look  up  ail  of  these  articles  as  the 
season  approached  when  the  informatior 
would  be  needed,  the  seasonabilit}'  of  bee- 
journals  would  not  be  of  so  great  impor- 
tance to  him.  I  think  Mr.  Doolittle  does 
something  like  this;  but  there  are  few 
men  like  him. 

The  Doctor  refers  to  the  dictionary  as 
containing  unseasonable  subjects.  Yes, 
and  so  do  the  bee  books;  and  it  is  all 
right  that  they  should.  They  ought  to 
contain  "the  whole  thing."  A  news- 
paper is  a  typification  of  seasonabilitj';  a 
book  covers  the  whole  ground;  a  journal 
or  magazine  is  a  cross  between  the  two. 
—Ed.] 
fa.steningdown  -^  honey  e.xtr.vctor 

SO  IT  C.\N  NOT  "D.\NCK." 

I  presume  many  bee-keepers  who  use 
an  extractor  have  been  pestered  by  the 
extractor   making   an   effort  to  "dance  a 
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jig"  when  combs  of  unequal  weight  are 
being  extracted,  and  have  wished  for 
some  simple  and  effective  method  for 
speedily,  easily,  and  efifectively  fastening 
it  so  as  to  take  the  dance  out  of  it,  and 
still  have  it  so  fastened  as  to  be  readil)' 
and  quickly  removed  when  desired.  The 
best  appliance  of  this  kind  that  I  have 
seen  is  described  in  the  November  num- 
ber of  the  Canadian  Bee-Journal  by  H.  R. 
Smith,  the  inventor.     He   says: — 

Our  honey  extractor  had  an  exasperat- 
ing habit  of  dancing  about  on  its  stand 
whenever  the  combs  in  it  were  not  well 
balanced.  Into  the  stand  I  drove  four 
large  screws  about  half  their  length,  two 
on  each  side  of  the  extractor,  about  four- 
teen inches  apart.  Two  pieces  of  steel 
wire  were  then  bent  to  form  double  hooks, 
and  these  were  hung  on  the  top  edge  of 
the  extractor,  on  opposite  sides.  One  end 
of  a  piece  of  strong  cord  was  tied  to  one 
of  the  screws,  the  cord  was  passed  up 
through  the  hook,  down  to  the  other 
screw  on  the  same  side  and  tied  to  it.     A 


short  piece  of  cord  A'as  then  tied  around 
the  double  part  just  1)elow  the  hook.  A 
similar  arrangement  of  the  cord  was 
made  on  the  other  side,  and  the  short 
pieces  were  slid  down  the  double  cords 
as  far  as  they  would  go.  To  release  the 
extractor  we  simply  slip  the  short  pieces 
of  cord  upward;  this  gives  enough  slack 
to  let  us  remove  the  hooks  from  the  can. 
We  have  had  no  more  trouble  with  the 
extractor  shaking;  and  can  recommend 
the  contrivance  as  being  practical,  easily 
applied  and  costing  next  to  nothing. 

If,  as  in  my  case,  one  needs  frequentlv 
to  move  the  extractor,  and  does,  or  does 
not,  use  a  stand,  it  might  be  an   improve- 


ment to  use  heavy  screw-hooks  instead 
of  screws;  so  that  they  can  be  readily  re- 
moved and  replaced  without  the  use  of  a 
screw-driver;  and  some  might  prefer  to 
use  wire  where  Mr.  Smith  uses  cord. 

PUBLISHING    BEE    JOURNAI.S — AND    PUB - 

IJSHING  REPORTS    OF   BIG  CROPS 

AND   BIG  FAILURES. 

I  see  by  the  last  two  numbers  of  the 
Canadian  Bee-Journal  that  there  is  talk 
of  the  Ontario  Bee  Keepers'  Association 
"taking  over"  and  publishing  the  Bee 
Journal;  but,  for  a  wonder,  the  members 
don't  all  seem  to  think  alike  about  the 
matter,  and  J.  D.  Evans  says: — 

There  is  a  danger  of  its  falling  under 
the  control  of  some  "goody  goody"  blath- 
erskite, whose  chief  aim  in  life  is  to  in- 
duce every  man  and  his  sisters  and  his 
cousins  and  his  aunts  to  keep  oees. 

He  then  goes  on  to  tell  "what  a  good 
bee  paper  should  be;"  premising  his  in- 
formation with  the  statement  that  "per- 
haps few  of  the  members  of  the  O.  B.  K. 
A.  would  agree  with  him;"  and  I  believe 
he  is  right.     He  says:— 

ist.  It  should  strictly  exclude  from  its 
columns  all  reports  of  big  crops;  they  are 
seldom  true  and  always  misleading.     *     * 

2nd,  I  think  that  a  bee  journal  should 
honestly  publish  failures.     *     * 

My  !  but  what  will  become  of  those  of 
us  who  don't  produce  good  yields?  Who 
will  "whistle"  for  us  to  "keep  our  cour- 
age," if  the  journals  don't  do  it;  and  pub- 
lish "reports  of  big  crops,"  which  I  be- 
liev'e  are  generally  true,  and  seldom  mis- 
lead one  who  does  his  own  thinking  ? 

I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Evans  in 
his  second  proposition;  and  I  believe  all 
other  honey  producers  do  the  same. 
Failures  should  be  published,  just  as  hon- 
estly as  big  crops. 

1'IKST-SKAI.ED  CELLS   DON'T    CONTAIN  SO 
GOOD  QUEENS  AS  THOSE  SEALED 
A  LITTLE  L.-VTER. 
In  the  American  Bee-Keeper  for   Octo- 
ber, Mr.  Ed.  Jollej'says: — 

Dr.  Miller  saj^s  that  queens  from  the 
first  sealed  cells  are  the   best.     My  expe- 
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rience  is  that  when  a  colony  in  a  normal 
condition  is  absolutely  deprived  of  its 
queen,  it  will,  in  its  haste  to  replace  her, 
choose  a  larva  that  is  too  old  to  produce 
a  first-class  queen.  Oueens  from  the  cells 
that  are  sealed  from  one  to  two  days  after 
the  first  ones  will  be  the  better  ones — 
queens  that  are  in  every  way  equal  to 
those  produced  b}-  natural  swarming. 
The  cells  last  sealed  are  apt  to  be  on 
larvie  that  are  too  old ;  so  that  neither  the 
first  nor  the  last  are  as  good  as  the  "come 
betweens. 

We  all  know  that  Dr.  Miller  and  Mr. 
Jolley  are  both  pretty  good  authority; 
but  my  experience  is  the  same  as  Mr. 
JoUey's  in  cases  where  the  colony  is  sud- 
denly deprived  of  its  queen,  and  left  to 
raise  another;  or  where  the  queen  has 
been  removed  for  the  purpose  of  produc- 
ing queen-cells.  Some  of  those  first- 
sealed  have  a  look  of  inferiority;  and, 
with  me,  have  produced  inferior  queens. 

GI,ASS  OVER  THE    SECTIONS. 

Farther  on  in  his  article,  in  speaking 
of  the  desirability  of  having  comb  hon- 
e3'  sections  nice,  clean,  and  white,  he 
says: — 

I  have  been  trying  a  plan  this  season 
which,  so  far,  has  given  good  satisfaction. 
I  put  a  piece  of  glass  the  size  of  the  sec- 
tion crate  over  the  sections.  The  glass 
lying  flat  on  the  smooth,  upper  surface 
of  the  sections  leaves  no  room  for  pro- 
polis. It  is  not  necessary  to  lift  it  until  the 
super  is  completed  You  can  look  down 
through  the  glass  and  through  the  inter- 
stices of  the  sections,  and  see  their  pro- 
gress without  disturbing  the  bees  with 
smoke,  breath,  or  air.  I  put  a  cloth  over 
the  glass  in  some  hives,  and  leave  some 
without  anything.  The  bees  work  equal- 
ly as  well  in  one  as  the  other. 

Probably  there  are  many  localities 
where  a  glass  honey  board  like  that 
would  be  real  nice  to  have,  but  I'll  guar- 
antee that  if  Mr.  Jolley  were  to  produce 
honey  in  my  locality  he  would  need  to 
buy  his  glass  by  the  carload,  or  scrape 
the  propolis  from  the  bees  legs  before 
they  entered  the  hive,  for  they  would  so 
fasten  the  glass  to  the  sections  that  the 
easiest  way  to  remove  it  would  be  with  a 
hammer;  but  it  would  be  a  treat  to  be 
able  to  see  the  bees  at  work  between  the 
sections. 


EDITORIAL 

fferings- 

Sixteen  extra  pages  this  month. 


li^1i^^Fk***it» 


In  Renewing,  don't  forget  to  write  the 
long  chatty  letter  about  yourself,  and 
and  your  bee-keeping. 

Gleanings  for  November  istli  outdid 
herself  in  the  way  of  illustrations;  giving 
seven  full  page  views  of  the  Home  of  the 
Honey  Bees.  If  not  a  subscriber,  send 
for  a  copy  of  this  issue. 

Advertising  Pages  in  this  issue  are 
some  of  them  quite  interesting  reading, 
aside  from  the  fact  that  they  offer  for 
sale  goods  that  are  needed  by  bee-keepers. 
Look  them  over,  admire  them,  and  then 
patronize  the  men  who  have  had  the  en- 
terprise to  advertise  so  liberally. 

Michig.vn  State  bee-keepers  will  meet 
in  convention  Jan.i  and  2,  at  Thompson- 
ville.  There  will  be  reduced  rates  on  the 
railroads;  and  hotels  have  reduced  their 
rates  to  75  cts.  a  day.  Everything  indi- 
cates that  the  attendance  will  be  larger 
than  in  years.  At  least  two,  and  perhaps 
three,  of  the  A.  I.  Root  family,  of  Medina 
Ohio,  will  be  present. 

"Criticisms"  were  crowded  out  in- 
tirely  this  month,  and  the  "P^xtracted  De- 
partment" and  "Editorial  Offerings" 
squeezed  down  pretty  thin,  by  the  unusu- 
al amount  of  advertising  secured  for  this 
special  issue  of  the  Review.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten," however,  that  the  advertise- 
ments help  furnish  the  money  to  make 
the  Review  what  it  is. 
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APIARY  OF  G.   W.  WILSON,   KICKAPOO  VALLEY,  WISCONSIN. 


THROUGH  WISCONSIN  WITH  PENCIL    AND 
CAMERA. 

As  most  of  my  readers  know,  I  spent 
nearly  three  weeks  last  July,  with  pencil 
and  camera,  among  the  bee-keepers  and 
manufacturers  of  Wisconsin.  Some  parts 
of  this  State  are  still  peculiarly  well-ad- 
apted to  the  keeping  of  bees.  Like  some 
parts  of  Michigan,  they  still  bring  to 
mind  the  old  (rerman  couplet   that  saj's  : 

liells'    fling  dong. 
And  choral  .song, 
Deter  the  bee 
From  industry: 
Hut  hoot  of  owl, 
.\nd  "wolf'.s  long  howl," 
Incite  to  moil 
,  .And  steady  toil. 

Many  parts  of  the  country  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Oreenwood  are  ideal  locations  from 
the  bee-keeper's  standpoint.  There  are 
old  ])ineries  in  which  the  raspberry,  the 
willow  herb,  the  aster  and  the  golden  rod 
delight  to  revel.  Then  there  are  strips  of 
hard  wood  where  basswood  abounds.     In 


the  clearings  the  white  clover  is  spring- 
ing up.  The  country  here  is  new.  In 
some  directions  the  forests  stretch  away 
unbroken  for  miles.  Wild  game  is  plen- 
tiful. IvOg  houses  have  not  jet  been  for- 
saken; and  the  mellow  tinkle  of  a  cow 
bell  i  often  heard  in  some  distant  wood. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  my  boyhood's  days 
— those  days  so  free  from  care — were  pass- 
ed in  jtxst  such  surroundings,  that  a  visit 
to  such  scenes  is  so  enjoyable.  The  sight 
of  an  apiary,  snugged  away  in  some 
woodland  nook,  arouses  in  me  a  strange 
longing  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

One  feature  of  some  parts  of  Wisconsin 
that  adds  greatly  to  the  honey-production 
of  the  regions  in  which  it  abounds,  is  the 
bhiffs  covered  with  basswoods,  along  the 
banks  of  some  of  the  streams.  The  Kick- 
apoo  valley  is  an  instance  of  this.  The 
basswoods  on  the  bluffs  are  not  all  nice, 
tall,  straight  trees  such  as  grow   on   bot- 
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torn-lands;  they  are  more  inclined  to  be 
crooked,  or  ill-shapen.  This,  combined 
with  the  great  difficulty  of  getting  timber 
down  off  the  bluffs,  allows  these  linden- 
crowned  hills  to  stand  unmolested;  and 
they  will  so  remain  for  years  to  come. 
All  up  and  down  the  Kickapoo,  the  apia- 
ries are  strung  like  golden  beads  upon  a 
silver  string.  Almost  the  only  source  of 
surplus  in  these  valleys,  is  the  basswood; 
and  the  bee-keepers  do  not  attempt  the 
protection   of   comb  honey.      They     say 


was  nearly  level,  nicely  grassed  over,  and 
adorned  with  a  few  shade  trees.  The 
apiary  contained  about  300  colonies 
mostly  in  the  Heddon  hive,  and  their 
owner,  Mr.  John  F.  Otto,  kept  everything 
so  neat  and  snug,  and  managed  with  such 
an  admirable  system,  that  I  was  captivat- 
ed— I  was  really  sorry  when  the  time 
came  to  say  good  by.  As  he  has  promis- 
ed to  describe  his  system  for  the  beneiit 
of  the  Review  readers,  I  won't  take  space 
now  to  say  any  more. 


PLEASE  TELL  WHY,  IF  YOU  ORDER    THE 
REVIEW  DISCONTINUED. 

Some  of  the  subscribers  of  the  best 
journals  in  the  world  sometimes  order 
their  papers  discontinued.  The  Review  is 
no  exception.  When  a  subscriber  orders 
his  paper  discontinued,  I  know  the  editor 
would  like  to  know  the  reason  why.  Is 
the  paper  lacking  in  some  respect  ?  Has 
it  contained  something  that  has  offended 
or  displeased   this  man  ?     Has  he  no  fur- 


BEE-KEEPERS'    ASSOCIATIONS;  THEIR 

PAST,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE. 
(  Read  at  the  Ontario,  Canada,  convention.) 
The  time  was  when  a  man  who  owned 
some  bees  would  walk  a  mile  or  two 
to  see  an  article  "on  bees,"  in  some 
paper.  The  time  was  when  a  bee-keeper 
would  come  home  from  a  convention  fair- 
ly loaded  down  with  the  new  things  he 
had  learned.  If  the  wives  of  the  bee- 
keepers who    now    attend    conventions 
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thatfthe  harvest  is  too  short  for  the  build- 
ing, and  filling,  and  capping  of  the  combs. 
The  honey  sometimes  comes  in  a  flood; 
and  it  is  only  by  furnishing  the  bees  with 
an  abundance  of  empty  combs  that  stor- 
age can  be  furnished  as  fast  as  the  bees 
can  bring  in  the  honey.  One  very  im- 
portant feature  is  that  the  basswood  on 
these  bluffs  seldom  fails  to  furnish  honey. 
Some  parts  of  the  State  abound  in  both 
clover  and  basswood,  and  the  apiarists 
produce  comb  honey.  Over  near  Lake 
Michigan,  at  Forest  Junction,  I  found  an 
apiary  after  my  own  heart.     The  ground 


This  Issue  of  the  Review  is  a  holiday 
number  as  regards  size,  subject-matter, 
wealth  of  illustrations  and  number  of  cop- 
ies printed;  and  I  hope  that  my  readers 
will  enjoy  it  at  much  as  its  preparation 
delighted  me. 


^^^i^wm^^^^^ 


Sample  Copies  of  this  issue  vrill  be 
sent  a  great  many  who  are  not  now  sub- 
scribers. The  attention  of  such,  as  well 
as  that  of  old  subscribers  who  wish  to  re- 
new, is  called  to  the  special  offers  on 
pages  355,  358,  394,  395,  and  400. 


ther  use  for  the  paper,  and,  if  so,  why? 
These  are  some  of  the  thoughts  that  come 
to  the  editor.  Now  I  am  going  to  make  a 
peculiar  request :  will  each  man  who 
orders  his  Review  discontinued,  have  the 
kindness  to  say  why?  I  recognize  the 
nght  of  any  man  to  order  his  paper  stop- 
ped, and  that  without  giving  the  reasons 
^'hy,  and  I  am  simply  making  a  request 
that  may  be  granted  or  not,  just  as  the 
subscriber  feels  about  it.  I  certainly 
■^ill  appreciate  the  favor  when  the  re- 
4uest  is  complied  vnth — possibly  I  may 
get  some  hints. 


should  ask  their  husbands,  upon  their  re- 
turn, what  new  things  they  had  learned, 
I  think  that  some  of  them  would  have  to 
scratch  their  heads  before  replying.  The 
time  was  when  the  principal  feature  of  an 
association  was  the  dissemination  of 
methods  for  managing  bees.  This  is  no 
longer  true.  The  social  pleasures  are 
now  the  paramount  feature  of  a  conven- 
tion. Perhaps  no  one  has  admitted  this; 
but  look  down  deep  in  your  heart  and 
see  what  answer  you  find  to  the  question, 
"Why  did  you  come?"  Editors  of  bee- 
journals,   and  the  supply  dealers,    may 
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go  to  a  convention  to  further  the  inter- 
ests of  their  business,  and  it  is  entirely 
proper  that  they  should,  but  the  honey 
producer  comes  mostly,  principally,  and 
all  of  the  time,  "to  see  the  boys  and  have 
a  good  time. ' '  I  will  admit  that  many 
things  in  regard  to  the  managing  of  bees 
for  profit  are  still  learned  at  conventions; 
and  these  gatherings  would  still  be  as 
valuable  for  this  purpose  now  as  in  days 
of  yore,  were  it  not  for  the  great  number 
of  most  excellent  and  low-priced  journals 
devoted  to  the  business.  No  sooner  does 
a  bee-keeper  make  some  discovery  than 
he  reports  it  to  his  favorite  journal;  the 
other  journals  copy  it;  and  b}-  the  time 
that  a  convention  meets,  there  is  nothing 
new  to  talk  about — it  has  all  been  told. 

But  the  social  feature  of  a  convention  is 
not  to  be  sneered  at.  The  friction  of 
mind  against  mind,  this  rubbing  up  against 
our  fellows,  brightens  us,  sharpens  our 
wits,  gives  us  broader  views,  and  makes 
us  better  bee-keepers  and  better  men. 
Then  there  is  the  pleasure  of  it.  This  life 
is  not  simply  a  life  of  dollars  and  cents. 
At  least  it  ought  not  to  be.  The  man 
who  has  worked  at  home,  all  summer, 
owes  himself,  and  his  wife,  an  annual 
outing  with  kindred  spirits. 

From  a  business  point  of  view,  the  use- 
fulness of  bee-keepers'  associations  in  the 
future  will  be  the  accomplishment  of 
those  objects  that  require  united  action — 
those  that  bring  to  mind  the  motto:  "In 
union  there  is  strength."  Associations 
can  accomplish  things  that  are  beyond 
the  power  and  purse  of  the  private  in- 
dividual. See  what  legislation  has  been 
secured  for  bee-keepers,  both  in  United 
States  and  in  Canada,  through  united 
action — through  association.  Foul  brood 
laws,  laws  against  the  spraying  of  trees 
while  in  bloom,  laws  against  adulteration 
of  honey,  the  protection  of  bee-keepers  in 
their  right  to  keep  bees,  lower  freight 
rates,  etc.,  have  all  come  from  association. 
The  Bee-Keepers'  Union  stands  ready  to 
defend  bee-keepers  in  their  rights,  to  as- 
sist in  the  passage  of  needed  laws,  to 
prosecute  adulterators,  to   help  its  mem- 


bers in  any  way  wherein  is  required  uni- 
ted action.  United  action,  in  the  shape 
of  Exchanges,  has  done  much  for  bee- 
keepers in  the  way  of  bu)dng  supplies  and 
selling  honey.  It  is  in  such  directions  as 
these  that  lies  the  work  of  Associations 
in  the  future. 


*«jr**.»>iF*^%» 


W.  J.  CR.\IG,  EDITOR  OF    THE    CANADIAN 
BEE  JOURN.A.I,. 

I  take  pleasure  in  showing  a  picture  of 
the  new  man  who  has  taken  the  place  of 
R.  F.  Holtermann,  as  editor  of  the  Cana- 
dian Bee  Journal.  Mr.  Craig  was  born 
near  the  old  city  of  Londonderry,  Ireland, 
and  came  to  this  country  about  ten  years 
ago.  He  soon  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  Holtermann,  from  whom  he  took 
his  first  lesson  in  bee-keeping.  Two 
years  later  he  engaged  with  the  Goold, 
Shapley  &  Muir  Co.,  to  assist  in  their 
apiary  and  supply-business.  This,  to- 
gether with  his  attendance  at  conventions 
and  exhibitions  has  put  him  in  touch 
with  the  bee-keeping  world;  and  I  am 
pleased  to  see  him  start  out  as  well  as  he 
has  with  the  Canadian  Bee  Journal. 
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EXTRACTED. 


BEGINNING  IX  BEE-KEEPING. 


Some  Good  Advice  in  Regard  to    Learning  the 
Business,  and   Sticking  to  it. 


Occasionally  a  man  gets  the  "bee- 
fever,"  ano  in  his  haste  to  get  into  busi- 
ness, he  spends  a  lot  of  money  foolishly, 
and  does  many  things  that  are  unprofit- 
ble.  After  he  gets  nicely  started  he  meets 
with  losses,  becomes  discourged,  and 
makes  a  sacrifice  to  get  out  of  the  busi- 
ness, or  else  adds  something  else  to  the 
bee-business.  Any  reader  who  finds  him- 
self in  any  of  these  positions,  or  is  likely 
to  so  find  himself,  may  read  with  inter- 
est and  profit  the  following  from  the 
Wisconsin  .Agriculturist.  It  was  written 
by  Harrj- Lathrop  of  Browntown,  Wiscon- 
sin. 

I  advise  those  who  have  mastered  some 
other  branch  of  agriculture,  and  are  doing 
well  in  it,  not  to  take  up  bee-keeping  for 
the  purpose  of  making  money  out  of  it; 
belter  invest  more  time  and  capital  in 
the  business  you  are  already  in  than  to 
take  up  something  new.  Of  late  I  have 
become  somewhat  interested  in  sheep- 
farming,  and  thought  strongly  of  starting 
in  the  business,  as  I  have  some  land  that 
is  well  adapted  to  sheep;  but  after  more 
thought  and  deliberation,  have  decided 
to  enlarge  my  bee  business  instead,  rather 
than  take  up  something  in  which  I  have 
had  no  experience;  although  I  am  satis- 
fied there  is  more  money  in  sheep  than  in 
bees  if  one  has  the  necessary  capital  and 
e.xperience.  The  case  is  different  with 
those  who  wish  to  keep  a  few  bees  for 
pleasure  or  pastime  (  with  the  stings 
thrown  in).  The  question  has  been  ask- 
ed. Is  it  best  for  one  to  work  a  season  or 
two  with  an  experienced  bee-keeper  or  go 
ahead  and  learn  by  experience.  The 
school  of  experience  is  all  right,  but  the 
tuition  is  often  too  high. 

If  one,  knowing  nothing  about  bee- 
keeping, isdetermine<l  to  take  it  up  as  a 
business,  I  think  it  would  pay  them  well 
to  work  a  season  or  two  wnth  a  succes.sful 
man,  even  if  they  had  to  pay  for  the  priv- 


ilege. As  a  matter  of  fact,  though,  one 
can  usually  get  small  wages  if  they  can 
find  a  man  who  needs  help. 

There  are  three  ways  of  gaining  know- 
ledge, all  of  which  are  necessary  to  a 
practical  understanding  of  the  business 
in  question — study,  observation  and 
practice.  I  advise  every  beginner  to  get 
one  or  more  standard  works  on  bee  cul- 
ture and  study  them;  as  to  which  is  the 
best,  I  do  not  propose  to  give  any  pub- 
lisher a  free  advertisement,  but  if  any  one 
asks  me  privatelv  I  will  give  them  my 
opinion.  By  observation,  I  mean  keep- 
ing one's  eyes  open  and  making  careful 
note  of  what  they  see.  Practice  alone 
can  make  the  theoretical  knowledge, 
gained  by  reading,  a  benefit  tons. 

Then  comes  the  question.  How  many 
colonies  should  one  have  to  begin  with  ? 
I  started  with  one,  and  during  the  first 
year  of  my  bee-keeping  I  had  but  the  one, 
as  there  was  no  increase.  I  now  think 
I  am  more  competent  to  properly  care 
for  one  hundred  colonies  through  a  sea- 
son than  I  was  that  first  year  to  care  for 
one.  I  would  saj'  then,  it  depends  on 
how  much  you  know  about  the  business 
and  how  much  time  and  money  you 
have  to  put  into  it.  A  very  good  and 
safe  way  is  to  start  with  a  very  few  colo- 
nies, give  them  the  best  care  you  can, 
and  make  them  pay  for  all  expense  inci- 
dent to  increasing  the  plant.  Thus  you 
are  out  only  time  over  the  first  expense 
of  starting,  and  the  loss  of  time  is  com- 
pensated by  the  education  one  gets. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "How 
much  honey  will  a  colony  of  bees  make 
in  one  season  ?"  One  might  as  well  ask, 
"How  many  apples  will  one  apple  tree 
bear  ?"  There  are  many  conditions  to  be 
taken  into  account.  In  a  general  way  we 
can  say  that  an' average  of  fifty  pounds  of 
surplus  honey  per  colony  each  year  for  a 
term  of  years  is  considered  good  returns; 
some  do  better  than  that,  but  they  are 
those  who  occupy  favored  localities.  My 
bees  have  done  well,  but  I  cannot  give 
exact  figures.  .\s  far  as  individual  colo- 
nies are  concerned,  I  have  had  yields  all 
the  way  from  nothing  up  to  225  pounds 
of  finished  comb  honey  in  a  single  season. 
In  good  seasons  I  usually  make  my  apia- 
ries yield  about  100  pounds  of  surplus  per 
colony,  spring  count,  for  the  whole  apiary. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  a  small  num- 
ber of  colonies  can  be  made  to  produce 
relatively  much  larger  yields  than  a  larg- 
er number,  therefore,  don't  be  figuring 
and  be  deceived  into  the  conclusion  that 
you  can  make  a  great  fortune  out  of  an 
extensive  bee  business  because  some  one 
has  reported  making  twenty  or  even  forty 
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dollars  from  a  single  colony  in  one  season. 
I  do  not  wish  to  discourage  any  one,  what 
I  want  is  to  dispel  the  false  and  delusive 
lights  that  have  played  about  this  subject. 
The  worst  kind  of  discouragement  is  that 
that  comes  to  one,  who,  with  a  great 
amount  of  enthusiasm  invests  too  heavily 
on  the  start,  and  meeting  with  severe  loss- 
es finds  himself  with  a  lot  of  useless  hives 
and  fixtures  on  hand.  I  have  known 
a  number  of  such  who  gave  up  in  disgust. 
I  advise  going  slow  at  first  making  sure 
of  every  inch  of  groimd  gained.  Indus- 
try and  grit  will  win  in  this  business  as  in 
any  other. 


SOLID  TRAINS  TO  NORTHERN  MICHIGAN. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway  is  now  running  solid  trains  of 
palace  sleeping  cars,  dining  cars  (serving 
meals  a  la  carte  )  and  first-class  day 
coaches,  through  from  Chicago  to  Calu- 
met, Houghton,  Hancock  and  other 
points  in  the  Copper  Country  without 
change  of  cars,  with  direct  connection 
for  Marquette,  Negaunee,  Ishpeming, 
etc.  ,  aud  passengers  from  the  East,  South 
and  Southwest  will  find  this  a  most  desi- 
rable route. 

All  coupon  ticket  agents  sell  tickets  via 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way. 
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"    and  Colonies,  Size  of  .76 

"    Locality  and  Management  73 

"     Small ...91 

Honey   Leaflets         ,50 

Honey,  Dealing  in        .44 

"    .Stored  by  Blacks  or  Italians,  DifTerence  in  87 

"    for    Horse-Feed 145 

"     Produced,  .\mount  of 277,297 

"    as  a  Luxury 277 

"     Dew  133,  231,240,262,   265 

•'     "    Origin  of     308 

"    asaFood        309 

Hutchinson.  Her  work  and  Condition,  Mrs.  .182 

Hungarian  l>ees  271 

Hunting  Wild  bees        .261,262,295 

Hunting  the  Honey    Bee     280 

Hyde-.Scholl   Separators    .8 

Increase,   Prevention   of 178,   233 

Inky  Drops  from  the  Smoker,  What  Causes.  .341 

Indoor  Wintering  of   Bees  343 

Introducing  Queens  246,306,337 

.\  Certain  and  Practical 
Method  of  183 


Italian  Versus  German  bees 71 

Judgment,  Hasty  and  Ill-Considered 47 

Kaerntner  Bees  ...271 

King   Birds 300 

Kreutzinger  Entrance   Closer 10 

Large  Number  of  Colonies,  Necessity  for  a  —  303 
"     Hives  .  ...  .26,  299 

"      Cells   Don't  Increase   the  Size  of  the 
Queens  50 

Large   Colonies 154 

"     Versus   Small   Colonies 299 

Laying  Season,  How  Long  is  the 19 

Langstroth,  An    Opportunity  to  Honor  the 
Memory  of  21 

LarvLc  for  Queens,   Bees  Choosing 234 

Laws,  Pure   Food 278 

Lang^iage,  Out-spoken         49 

Lay,  Length  of  Time  that  Queens        84 

Length  of  time  that  Queens  lay        9,84 

Leakage  Stopped  by  Coaling    Rubber  Rings 
with  Wax  212 

Locality  and  management.  Hives, 73 

Locality,  Don't  Forget  the  89 

Locality,  The  influence   of  .  270 

Magic  Lantern    show 279 

Mate,  at  what  Age  Queens  may 273 

Mating  of  Queens  186 

Mating  of  queens,  Control  of  the 144 

Mammoth     Clover 87 

McKnight's  Home,  Some  Glimpses  of  150 

Milkweed  as  a   Honey-Plant  ..  143 

Motion,  Are  Bees  .\ffecfed    by  Objects  in     .    .  40 
Motns  will  not  injure   Clean  Combs. .. .         ....20 

Moving  Bees  Short  Distances 237 

Miller,   Dr.  .    .  207 

Mice  in   the   Cellar        ....  338 

Narrow     Sections  ...  ..119 

No- Wall    Foundation         118 

Nuclei  From  Being   Robbed.    Preventing 82 

Oil-stoves,  Warming    bee-Cellars  with  .304 

Organization  may  Accomplish,  What  .         23 

Out-spoken   Language  49 

Packing,  Thickness  of  Winter   ...  ...   245 

Palm  of  Cuba,  The    Royal    .      330 

Packages  for  Shipping'Extracted  Honey.    342 

Pickings  from  our  Neighbors'  Fields         ...    .50 

Pickled   brood 247 

Plain  .Sections  ...  122 

Planting  Trees   for   Honey..,.    266 

Philadelphia  Convention  ...  .   247 

Phonetic  Spelling  ...  333 

Pressure  in  Rendering  wax...    24 

Printer's  Ink  can  help  in  the  .Selling  of  Hon- 
ey 199 
Prolificness  m  a  Queen    De.sirable,  Is   Extra.  52 

Propolis  and   Travel-Stain 148 

Prevention  on  Increase 178 

Premiums,    Giving  149 

Propolis  and  wax 209 

Propolis  often  Mi.ved  with  Wax 20 

Prevention    of  .Swarming ..     175,   208 

Prevention  of   Increa.se 233 

Practice  Versus  Theory         216 

Prosecution  of  Adulterators     -277 

Printer's  Ink,  Power  of  ....         241 

Promptness  Ver.sus    Information     304 

Profession,  bee-keeping  as  a   ...         312 

Pure  Food  Laws  ..278 

Queen-Cells  built.  The  best  Place  to  have       339 

Queen-Traps  . .  294 

Queens,  Introduction  of . .  306 

"       the  bees  Caring  for  Caged 302 

"       may  Mate,  , At  What  .Age 273 

Queen-Traps  Versus  Clipped  Queens 269 

Queen's  Flight  by  Clipping  her  Wings,  Con- 
trolling a  271 

Queens,  bees  Choosing  Larva;  for        234 

Queens  are  Inferior  when  the  bees  Select  the 
Larvic,  Some  of  the  215 

Queen   Cells.    Artificial       .       229 

Queens,  Controlled  Fertilization  of 203 

the    Mating  of 186 

•'        Hap-Hazard  179 

Queenlessness,  Outward  Signs  of 336 

Queens  by  Removing  the  old  Queen,  Rearing  174 
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Qiieen4  Laying  out  of  Season 148 

CaritiK  for  Caged  245 

Queen-Cells,  How  to  get  the  best 339 

Queens  with  a  Pedegree   and  what  may   be 

Expected  of  them  367 

Queen-Traps  and  the  control  of  Increase 114 

Queens,   Clipping..      ...  112 

Queen  Rearing,  Advantages   of  Using  Regu- 
lar Si/.e  Frames  in  82 
Queen  Desirable,  Is  Extra  Prolificness  in  a . .     52 
Queen,  Rearing  queens  by  .Simply  Removing 

the  Old  145 

Queens,  Large  Cells  do  not  Increase   the  Size 

of  the  5° 

Quotations  and  Commissions     278 

Rauchfuss    Wax- Extractor         302 

Ravs  of  Dark     .    300 

Raspberry  Juice   ...  ....     279 

Repositories,    bee  345 

Review,  Past  Present  and  Future  of  the 361 

Reversible  Honey  Extractors 246 

Rendering    beeswax  . .     6,  78,  79,  106,  107,  108,  138 
Rearing  Queens  by  Simply  Removing  the  Old 

Queen  145 

Reversing   Combs   Quickly .276 

Removing  bees  from  the    Cellar  38 

Robbed,  Preventing  Nuclei  from   being  82 

Royal  Palm,  Some   of  the    Reasons  why  Mr. 
'  Poppleton  Secured  .so  Little  Honey   from 

the  236 

Robber  bees     . .  307 

Royal  Jellv,  Worker  Jelly  Versus .  .336 

Salt  for  Killing  Grass  181 

Section  Honev   boxes     5,  19 

Sections,  Have  we  vet  Learned   ihe   Secret  of 

Well-Filled       "  21 

.Sections  by  Count,  Selling  42 

.Sections,  Thick  . .         245 

Sections,  Getting  bees  Started  to  Working  in  iiS, 

150 

.Sections,  Narrow       .  119 

Separator,    A  New  37 

Separators     8,  14 

Selling  Honey  ..  199.328 

Selling  Honev  by   Weight       80 

Selling  Sections  liy  Count 2,  42 

.Sex,  the  Influence    of  Food  in  Controlling     .   206 

Sex  in  Eggs,  What  Determines  the 306 

Self-interest,  booming  Articles  for 33S 

Selser,  Wm.    A 339 

Second  Story,  Why  Does  Mr.  Root  Put  on  a 147 

.Second  Swa'rms 243 

Selection  in  breeding 302 

.Shade,  Importance  of 276 

Shade  in    the  Apiary 165,211 

Shipping-Cases 17 

Shipping,  Extracted  Honey,  Packages  for 342 

.Shipping  of   Honev loi 

Shippers  of  honey,  Some  .Suggestions  to  the.  .363 

Size  of  Hives 54,  167,  211,  213 

Size  of  Hives  and  Colonies 76 

Sic,  About  that  Word 136 

.Small   Hives 91 

Smokers,  Fuel  for  274 

Smoke,  Hot  or  Cold 185 

Smoke,  an  Injudicious  use  of I80 

Smoker,  What   Causes   Inky  Drops  to   Come 

From  the  341 

Smoking  bees  out  of  Supers     276 

Solar  Wax-Extracter.  the  Rauchfu.ss 302 

Solar  Wax-Extracter 209,  107 

Solar  Wax-Extracters,  Improvements  in 334 

Spelling,   Phonetic 333 

.Spring  Management 118 

.Specialty  and  Co-Operation 145 

Spirit  of  the  Times,  Catch  the 213 

Sting,  What  to  do  When  a  Relapse  is  Threat- 
ened from  a  271 
Sting   While   a   Man   Holds  his   Breath,  Can 

bees  212 

.Stings,    Avoiding 210 

.Straw  for  .Smoker-Fuel 245 

Straining  Sugar  .Syrup 206 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  How  to  use  it  in  Render- 
ing Wax  106 


Supply-Dealing  Editors 122 

Sulphuric  Acid  for  Cleansing  Wax 300,  301 

Swarm-Catchers  a  .Success 19 

.Swarming,  Populous  Colonies  Creatly  Given  to  18 
'  with  the  Heddon  Hive,  Controlling. .  .144 

''        Prevention  of 167,  175,  208 

.Swarming-Tiine 171 

Taylor-Miller  Controversy 136,151,170,234 

Temperature  and   Ventilation 86 

Temperature  in  a  bee-cellar.    Danger  of    too 

High  a  148 

Temperature  not  Dangerous,  A  High   170 

Temperature  of  Cellar- Wintering 209 

Temperature  in  bee  Cellars 327 

Thick   Combs 181 

Theory  Versus  Practice 216 

Tin  Combs 240 

Trusts  and  Combines   not  Wholly   Unmixed 

Evils  '  15 

Travel-.Stain 51,  149,  169 

Traps,   Queen 294 

Unwieklj'  Hives 51 

Unseasonable  Matter,  Publi.shing 341 

Unfinished  .Sections,   Cleaning 305 

Uncertainties  of  bee-keeping     312 

Unfinished  Sections,    Extracting 263 

Uniting  bees 242 

U.seless  Consumers,  Rearing  bees  that  become  116 

Ventilating  Hives  in   Summer 173 

Ventilation  and  Temperature  86 

Virgin  Queens,   Introducing 270 

Virgin  Queens  and  Drone-Comb 242 

Virgin  Queens   and  the   buildihg    of   Drone 

Comb  336 

Vitality  of  Foul  brood  Germs 272 

Wax  Extracters,  Improvements  in  Solar 334 

Wax  Pre.ss.  A 232,  241 

Wax,  Pressure  Used  in    Rendering 24 

Wax   Extracters 79 

Warming  bee-Cellars  with  Oil-Stoves 304 

Water  in  the  Spring,  Giving  bees 146 

Western     bee-Keeper 20 

Wedded  in  Washington 21 

Weight,  Selling  Honey  by 80 

White   Cappings 50 

Wintering  of  bees,  the  Size  of  Frames  and  the  207 

Wintering  bee  ■  in  the  Cellar 310 

Wintering  of  bees,  In-Door 343 

Wintering,  Cellar  Versus  Out-Door 268 

Wisconsin  bee   Cellar 345 

Working  in  the  Sections,  Getting  bees  started 

to  iiS,  150 
Yearling    Queens 270 

•INDEX  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

Aikin  R.  C 175 

Alpaugh  Jacob 37 

Atchley  Willie 174 

Barnes   M 345 

Barber  Ira 327 

BeaslyJ.  D 261 

Beckwith  I.  W 6,  105 

Bingham  T.  F 69 

Burnett  &  Co.,  R.  A 80 

Crane  J.  E 42,  367 

ClarkL.J 282 

Chile  Herbert 295,  310 

Cook  A.  J 308 

Dadant  C.  P 26,  54,  249,  343,  345 

DaggittE.  A 14 

Davenport  C.  11,  38,  71,  91,  108,  171,  185,  199,  217 
280,  310. 

DibbernC.  H 173 

Doolittle  G.  M.,  57,  So,  82,  113,  122,  204,  216,  238,  269 

Ferris  C.  G 79,  232 

F'lower   W.  E 294 

France  N.  E 247 

Gemmill  F.  .\ 138 

Getaz  .\drian 73,  167,  265,  313 

Handel  J... 231 

Hambaugh  J.  M 120 

Hasty  E.  E 20 

Heth'erington  O.  J 332 

Heddon  Jas 70 
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1 1  owe  -S  Harry 330 

Holmes  M.  B 112 

H  vtle  iS:  Scholl 8 

Jo'iies   }i.  1 296 

Jones  K.   K 237 

KreutziiiKer  I, 10 

Uathrop  Harrj' 312 

Mason  A.  H.,  81,  iii,  146,  174,    203,  237,  247,  24S, 

2KS.  59(>.  333. 

Mantk-nianni  M.  H 363 

Martin  J.   H 40,266 

McKvov    Wni 107 

McKnislit   R '. I33.  150 

Miller  Arlluir  C 106,  233 

Miller  C.  C 44,  136,  169,  234 

Montague  C.  A 143 

PettitS.  T no 

Poppletoii   O.  0 78,  236 

rriilpen    \V.    H 229 

Root  K.    R 154.   198 

Secor   Kngene  22 

Shearman  J.  D 262 

Snvder  Aaron 201,  265 

Somerford  W.  W 83 

Soper  WD 46 

Stachelhansen  L 76 

Stephenson  W.  J 146 

Taylor  R.    L,.,  15,  47,  84,  114,  147,  178,  207,  242, 

272,  298,  336. 
Thompson  F.  I,.,  102,  144,  152,  167,  177,  206,  239 

370. 

Townsend  O.   H 263 

Victor  W.    O , ..    328 

Whiting  L.  C 294 

Whiting  W.  A 186 


Honey   Quotations. 

The  following  ralea  for  grading  honey  were 
adopted  by  the  North  American  Bee  Keepers' 
Association,  at  it«  Washington  meeting,  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  quotations  are  made  according 
to  these  rnles. 

Fancy.— \11  sections  to  be  well  filled  ;  combs 
straight,  of  even  thickness,  andjfirmly  attached 
to  all  four  sides;  both  wood  and  comb uasoiled 
by  travel-stain,  or  otiierwise  ;  all  the  cells  sealed 
except  the  row  f>f  cells  next  the  wood. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled,  but  combs  un- 
even or  crooked,  dotacheil  at  the  bottom,  or 
with  but  few  cells  unsealed ;  both  wood  and 
comb  uusoiled  by  travel-stain  or  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
accordiiiK  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber 
and  dark.  That  is,  there  «  ill  be  "  fancy  white," 
No.  1.  dark,"  etc. 


CLEVELAND,  O.  —  We  quote  as  follows 
Fancy  white,  16:  to  17;  No.  i  white,  15;  to  16;  fancy 
No.  I  amber,  13  to  14;  fancy  dark,  8  to  9;  white, 
extracted  8  to  9. 

A.  B.  WILLL\MS&CO. 

Dec.  4.    80  &  82  Broadway,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


CHIC.\GO,  111 —There  is  a  good  demand  for 
all  grades  of  honey,  and  we  quote  as  follows: 
Fancy  white  comh'honcy,  16;  other  grades  white, 
14  to  15;  aml)er  comb  honey,  12  to  13;  extracted  in 
good  demand  7  to  9.  depending  on  color  and 
package.     Beeswax.  28. 

S.  T.  FISH  &  CO., 

Dec.  2.  189  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


KAN.SAS  CITY.— We  quote  as  follows;  Fancy 
white,  15;  No  I.  white,  14;  fancy  amber,  13^; 
No  1  amber  13;  white  extractedj,  8;  amber,  7; 
dark,  6;  beeswax,  22. 


Dec. 


C.  C.  CLEMONS  CO., 
423  Walnut  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


NEW  YORK. — Honey  of  the  better  grades  in 
good  demand.  Beeswax  quiet.  We  quote  as  fol- 
lows: Fancy  white.  14  to  15:  No.  i  while,  12  to  13; 
fancy  amber  11;  fancy  dark,  10  to  11;  No.  i  dark, 
10;  white  extracted,  8  to  8^2;  amber,  7  to  7}^;  dark, 
6  to  6'/i ;  beeswax,  26  to  27. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN, 

Oct.  16.  120  West  Broadway,  New  York. 


BUFFALO.  N.  Y.— There  is  very  little  new 
honey  in  the  market,  and  the  demand  is  very 
good.  We  quote  as  follows:  I'"ancy  white,  15 
to  16;  No.  I  white,  14  to  15;  fancy  am'ber,  13  to  14; 
No.  I  amber,  12  to  13;  fancy  dark,  11  to  12;  No.  i 
dark,  10  to  11;  white,  extracted,  8  to  9;  dark,  6  to 
7;  beeswax,  28  to  30. 

W.  C.  TOWNSEND, 
Dec.  I.  86  West  Market  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y.— Very  little  fancy  here,  and 
niuch  wanted.  Would  thank  those  having  it  to 
write  us.  No.  2,  etc.,  sells  well  We  quote  as 
follows:  Fancy  white,  15  to  16;  No.  i  white,  14  to 
15;  faucj'  amber,  10  to  11;  No.Ci'amber,  9  to  10; 
fancy  dark,  g  to  10;  No.  i  dark,  8to  9;  white, 
extracted,  6  to  7;  amber,  5  to  6;  dark,  5;  bees- 
wax, 27  to  30. 

BATTERSON  &  CO. 

Nov.  29.       167  &  169  Scott  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CHICAGO,  ILL-— There  is  a  firm  tone  in  all 
kinds  of  honey,  even  buckwheat  .sells  easier 
than  of  yore.  For  the  l)est  white  comb,  such  as 
we  class  as  fancy,  16  cts.  is  easilj-  obtainable; 
and  15  for  No.  i.  Stained  or  off-grades  of  white 
bring  13  to  14;  amber,  10  to  12;  dark,  9  to  10.  Ex- 
tracted, white,  S  to  o;  amber,  7  to  S;  dark,  6  to  7. 
Beeswax,  27.  All  01  the  foregoing  are  wanted 
on  arrival. 


Nov.  7. 


R.  A.  BURNETT  &  Co., 

163  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.— Our  market  never  was 
in  better  condition  for  the  .sale  of  either  comb  or 
extracted  honey.  The  causes  for  this  are  very 
light  stocks  and  the  demand  more  active  than  in 
previous  years;  probably  caused  partially  by 
the  general  report  of  a  short  crop. 

We  always  claim  that  sales  made  before  the 
holidays  are  larger  than  those  made  afterward, 
as  well  as  more  profitable.  Honey  is  selling  to- 
day as  follows:  Fancy  whit  •,  15  to  16;  No.  i 
white,  14  to  15:  No.  2  wliite,  12  to  13;  fancy  amber, 
12  to  13;  No.  I  amber.  11  to  12:  fancy  mixed,  12  to 
13;  No.  I  mixed,  lu  to  11;  fancy  buckwheat,  11  to 
iV:  No.  I  buckwheat,  9  to  10;  extracted  California 
white,  8)4;  light  amber,  8;^;  while  clover  and 
basswood.  8V;;  amlier,  s.  We  are  asking  7107^ 
for  Vnickwheat,  but  little  trade  being  done.  Flor- 
ida, and  other  grades  of  Southern,  7  to  8J^,  ac- 
cording to  quality.     Beeswax  very  quiet  at  26J^ 

to  275;. 

FRANCIS  H.  LEGGETT  &  CO. 
Nov.  21.     W.  Broadwaj',  Franklin  &  Varick  Sts 
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FACTOKV  OF  AUG.  WEISS,  HORTONVILLE,    WIS. 


A  Superior  Process  and 
low    Prices. 


No  one  in  this  country  makes  comb 
foundation  superior  to  that  turned  out 
by  Aug.  Weiss,  Hortonville,  Wisconsin — 
possibly,  his  foundation  has  no  equal. 
In  the  first  place,  he  is  a  most  excUent 
mechanic,  capable  of  doing  the  finest  and 
most  perfect  work,  and  considerably  giv- 
en to  experimenting.  In  the  next  place, 
he  is  a  practical  bee-keeper,  and  knows, 
or  can  find  out,  by  actual  experience,  ex- 
actly what  is  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
bees.  When  such  a  man  starts  in  to 
make  foundation,  something  is  likely  to 
hapjxm.  In  this  case  a  new  and  superior 
process  of  sheeting  the  wax  was  develop- 
ed, something  radicallv  different  from 
any  method  previously  employed,  and 
the  superior  quality  of  his  foundation  is 
largely  due  to  this  })eculiar  method  of 
sheeting.  Besides  this,  the  rollers  of  his 
foundation  mills  are  larger  than  those 
usually  employed,  thus  giving  a  larger 
curve  to  the  working  surface — the  work 
more  nearly  approaching  that  done  by  a 
press. 


One  more  point:  Mr.  Weiss  has  not 
been  making  foundation  many  years, 
and,  naturally,  wishing  to  build  up  a 
larger  business,  he  is  using  one  of  the 
strongest  possible  incentives  for  drawing 
trade,  that  of  low  prices — so  low  as  to 
bring  remonstrances  from  some  of  his 
competitors. 

Although  Mr.  Weiss  makes  a  specialty 
of  foundation,  he  has  power  and  wood- 
working machinery,  and  makes  hives, 
supers,  shipping-cases,  etc.,  and  carries  a 
full  line  of  supplies.  If  in  need  of  sup- 
plies, you  will  do  well  to  send  for  his 
price  list — especially  so  if  you  are  in  need 
of  foundation.— Editor  Review. 


A  wee  Glirai)se  of  the  Weiss  Apiary. 
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W  3.n  LCQ  I  we  ^v•ill  buy  it,  no  mat- 
ter  where  you  are.     Ad- 
dress,    giving    descrip- 
tion and  price,  12-93-tf 

THOS.    C.    STANLEY   &  SON,    Fairfield,  Ills. 


THE 

A.  L  ROOT  CO.. 

JO  VINE  ST..   PHILADELPHIA.  PA 

BEE  -  SURRLIES. 

Direct  steamboat  and  railroad  lines  to  all 
doints.    We    want    to    save   you    freight. 


If  You  Wish   Neat,  Artistic 

1}^ 


Have  it  Doqe  at  the  Review. 


Bee  keepers  should  send  for  our 

'97    CATALOG. 

We  furnish  a  full  line  of  supplies  at  regular 

prices.    Our  specialty  is  Cook's  Complete  hive. 

J.  H.  M   COOK,  62  Cortland  St,  N   Y.  City 

Please  mention   the  Reuiew. 


Has  Arrived. 

The  time  has  now  arrived,  when  bee-keepers 
are  looking  out  for  their  queens,  and  supplies, 
and  your  name  on  a  postal  card,  will  bring  you 
prices  of  qneens,  bees,  nuclei,  bee  supplies,  and  a 
catalogue  giving  full  particulars,  with  a  full 
treatise,  on  how  to  rear  queens,  and  bee-keeping 
for  profit,  and  a  sample  copy  of  "The  Southland 
Queen,"  the  only  bee  paper  published  in  the 
South.     All  free  for  the  asking.  3-99-tf 

THEJMNNI^  ATCHI^MY  CO., 

Beeville,  Bee  Co.  Texas. 

Bee  -  Supplies. 

Root's  goods  at  Root's  prices.  Pou- 
der's  honey  jars.  Prompt  service.  Low 
freight.  Catalog  free.  Walter  S.  Pouder, 
512  Mass.  Ave,,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Only  exclusive  bee-supply  house  in  Ind. 


&&- 


I  Golden 
5  Italian 


«  »i*«'»ir*  »^-».»*^*» 


Dark? 

Italnl 


«<jr^«^«'«*»« 


Q  "CT  IE  IE  3^  S  . 

Reared  by  the  best  methods  known. 

Untested,  single  queen,  75  cts. ;  six  for 
$4.00;  one  dozen,  ^7.50.  Tested  queens, 
just  double  these  prices.  Choice  breed- 
ing queens,  from  1^3.00  to  $5.00.  Circu- 
lar telling  how  to  introduce  any 
kind  of  a  queen,  free. 

£    R.  JONES. 
8-98-12t  Milano.  Texas 


A  "HOLD  UP" 

In  advertising,  but  not  in  queen  rearing, 
was  caused  by  the  heavy  loss  in  bees  a 
year  ago;  the  supply  of  queens  not  being 
eqtial  to  the  natural  demand  the  past  sea- 
son. 

In  Breedinsi 

Goldens  as  a  specialty  for  beauty  and 
business,  no  pains  is  spared  in  making 
the  selections  of  both  queen  and  drone 
mothers,  and  while  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  I  deem  it 

No  Longer  /S^cessevry. 

.  But  few  are  allowed  to  quietly  monopo- 
lize a  good  thing  unmolested,  and,  with- 
out considering  it  an  encroachment  on 
the  Editor's  rights,  I  now  offer  for  sale, 
for  next  season's  delivery, 

Crosj-A\2vted  Queens, 

bred  from  his  "Superior  Stock"  mated  to 
choice  Golden  drones;  thus  securing  a 
direct  cross  which  usuall}'  results  in 

The  Best  for  Business. 

Orders  will  be  filled  in  the  order  received; 
and,  for  early  delivery,  should  be  booked 
now,  at  |;i.oo  each,  fs.oo  for  6,  or  fg.oo 
per  doz.  Goldens,  or  those  reared  from 
imported  stock,  all  mated  where  only 
Golden  drones  are'  allowed  to  ^y,  the 
same  price. 

Money  order  office  Warrenton. 

W.  H.  PRIDGEN, 

Creek,  Warren  Co.,  N.  C. 
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FaclorVj^of  H.,^Rieiio\v  .Jt  Son,.jJPrairie  dti  Chitii.  \\  .^ 


r<i^rT 


vSupcriority  of  Manufacture    and   Exceedingly  Low    Prices. 

The  firm  of  H.  Rienow  &  Son,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  is 
located  where  it  can  buy  basswood  bolts  at  a  very  low  price; 
and  it  is  possessed  of  a  factory  well  furnished  with  machinery 
exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  sections.  It 
has  a  real,  little,  miniature  saw  mill  for  sawing  the  bolts  into 
plank,  a  gang  of  jig  saws  for  sawing  the  plank  into  sections,  a 
machine  that  dovetails  both  ends  of  the  sections  at  one  operation, 
and  a  groover  that  does  «o^  cut  a.  sharp  groove  at  the  point,  but 
leaves  a  .slightly  rounded  corner  which  greatly  lessens  the 
strain  upon  the  wood  when  the  section  is  folded.  The  sections 
are  polished  on  both  sides  and  planed  on  the  edges.  All  of  these 
advantages  enable  this  firm  to  furnish  No.  i.,  snow  white  sec- 
tions, in  5,000  lots,  at  I2.15  per  thousand;  less  than  5,000,  I2.25 
per  thousand.  No.  2,  in  5,000  lots,  at  I1.50  per  thousand;  less 
than  5.000,  J1.65  per  thousand.  This  firm  can  also  furnish  hives, 
.supers,  shipping-cases,  and  all  kinds  of  supplies.  Send  for 
catalogue. 


'O 
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Now  is  the  time  to  requeen. 
Hyde  &  Son  have  the  queens, 
either 


Itahan,  or  the  Holy  Lands. 
Nothing  but  the  best  of  stock. 
The}'  have  had  years  of  experi- 
ence and  rear  queens  by  the 
best  known  methods.  Special 
attention  is  called  to  the  Holy 
Lands.  They  are  excelled  by 
none  for  hardiness,  prolificness 
and  honey  gathering.  Try 
them.  LTntested  queens,  either 
race,  75  cts.  each.  Tested  |i.oo. 
Discounts  on  quantities.  Prompt 
service.  Root's  goods  in  stock. 
The  Hyde  -  Scholl  separators. 
36-page  catalog  free. 

O.  P.  HYDn  &  SON, 

6-99-4t  Hutto,  Texas. 
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This  is  the  original  one  -  piece 
section-man  who  furnishes  one- 
piece  sections  as  follows  :  — 

500  sections,  fr.So;  1,000  for 
$3.00;  3,000  for  $8.10;  5,000  for 
|i2.oo;  10,000  for  |2 1. 00. 

No.  2  sections  are  not  made 
to  order,  but  when  in  stock  are 
sold  at  |i.8o  per  M. 

/.  FORNCROOK, 


Watertown, 


Wisconsin. 


Listen  !  Take 

my    advice 

and  bu}'  your 

bee     supplies/ 

of    August 

Weiss;  he  has 

tons  and  tons  of  the  verv  finest 


ever  made;  and  he  sells  it  at 
prices  that  defy  competition! 
Working  wax  into  foundation  a 
specialty.  Wax  wanted  at  26 
cents  cash,  or  28  cents  in  trade, 
delivered  ere.  Millions  o  f 
Sections — polished  on  both 
sides.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
on  a  full  line  of  Supplies- 
Send  for  catalogue  and  be  your 
own  judge.  AUG.  WMISS, 
Hortonville,  Wisconsin. 


Of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.,  has 
his  own  saw-mill,  and  a  factory 
fully  equiped  with  the  latest 
machinery,  located  right  in  a 
pine  and  basswood  region,  and 
can  furnish  hives,  sections, 
frames,  separators,  shipping 
cases,  etc.,  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble prices.  Making  his  own 
foundation  enables  him  to  sell 
very  close.  Send  for  samples 
and  prices  before  buying,  and 
see  how  you  may  save  money, 
time  and  freight.  Bee-keepers' 
supplies  of  all  kinds  kept  in 
stock.  i2-9g-it 


V 
Mi. 
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Marshfield  Mfm;.  Co.'s  Mill  and   Lumber  Yard. 

Cheap  Material^of  Finest  Quality. 

^VERY  inanufacturer  who  furnishes  first-class  sections  at  a  low 
price  must,  in  some  way,  secure  fine,  white,  basswood  lumber  at 
a  low  price.  The  Marshfield  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Marshfield,  Wis.,  secures  it 
in  this  way:  It  is  located  in  the  great,  basswood,  timber-belt  of  Wis- 
consin, where  tht  best  basswood  for  making  one-piece  sections  is  to 
be  found.  The  fiber  is  more  perfect,  hence  there  is  less  breaking  in 
folding,  while  there  is  a  whiteness  not  possessed  by  other  basswood. 
This  firm  has  a  sawmill  in  connection  with  its  factory,  and  is  thus 
able  to  select  fine,  .second-growth  logs  for  sawing  into  planks  for  mak- 
ing sections.  These  planks  are  cut  up  into  pieces  twice  the  length  of 
a  section,  and  piled  up  to  season,  as  shown  at  the  right  of  tlie  picture. 
Sections  made  from  planks  can  be  made  thicker  than  those  from  inch 
lumber.  Sections  are  a  specialty  with  this  firm — no  other  firm  can 
furnish  a  better  article,  or  at  a  lower  price— but  it  also  handles  a  full 
line  of  supplies.     Senrl  for  price  list. 
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FACTOaV  of  the  "AGE  4  LYOXS  MFG.  CO.,  NEW  LOXDuX,  WIS 


WAREHOUSE  AM)  OFFICE  OF  THE  PAGE  &  LVOX  MFG.  CO..  XEW  LOXDOX,  WIS. 


m 


m 


m 


^     Cheap  Lumber;    Eflicient  Machinery;  and 
Years  of  Experience. 


i6^  r^HERE  is  probabl}^  no  firm  in  the  W^est  more  W 

favorabl}^  situated  or  better  equiped  for  the  W 

furnishing  of  first-class  bee-hives,  sections,  ^{\a 

shipping-cases,  etc.,  at  a  very  low  price    than    that  ^'() 

of  the  Page  &  Lyon  Mfg.    Co.,    of   New   London,  # 

Wisconsin;  whose  factory  and  warehouse  are  shown  W 

upon  the  opposite  page.     They  are  located  near  the  ^f\> 

forests  from  which  come  the  logs  for  making  lum-  ^p 

ber;  they  own  tracts  of  timber-land;  they    have  two  ^0? 

saw  mills  of  their  own;  thus  it  will  be  seen  that  that  W 

most  expensive  factor  in  the    making  of  hives  and  W. 

sections — lumber — comes     into    their     factory    at  i\Q/? 

actual  cost.     Still  further,  instead  of  using  clear-  ^P 

stuff  basswood  for  sections,   they  are    able    to    saw  W 

white  strips  off   the    edges    of    low   grades  before  W 

shipping.     As  regards  machinery,  it  is    only    nee-  ^A/J 

essary  to  sa}^  they  have  the  best  money  can  buy —  ^'f 

sparing  nothing  that  will  aid  in  lowering    the   cost  W 

or  improving  the  quality  of  their  goods.       For  in-  W 

stance,  the  outside  of   the  sections  are    planed   in-  k^av 

stead  of  sandpapered,  which  gives  them  a  smooth,  ^{jp 

shining,  polished  surface.     Back  of  this  are  nearly  W 

twenty  years  of  experience.     All  this  explains  how  ^j^ 

it  is  that  this  firm    sells   goods    so  low  as  to  some-  k-qv) 

times  draw  remonstrances  from  competitors.     Send  ^p 

for  their  catalogue  and  compare    their  prices  witli  ^0^ 

those  of  others.  w 

^-  J^ 

^ '  ^^^v^^"'^*  ""=5i.*  ^ss*-'^;^.' ''sv,.  •'^^  ^v:::^. -"c^- '^^  ^=:5i' ""^^i- ^=5^*  ^=^- ^ 


Do   You   Want 


i 
I 


A  Good  Market 

For  Your  Crop  of  Honey? 


We  are  in  a  position  to  handle  any  quantity,  large  or 
small,  to  better  advantage  than  any  other  house, 
for  the  following  reasons  : 

We  deal  almost  exclusively  in  honey,  giving  it  our 
closest  attention  all  the  year  round. 

We  keep  ourselves  thoroughly  posted  as  to  the  re- 
sult of  the  crops  of  honey  gathered. 

We  are  acquainted  with  the  most  desirable  trade, 
and  know  exactly  what  their  wants  are. 

We  know,  through  our  long  experience,  the  differ- 
ent varieties  and  grades  of  honey;  hence  there 
is  no  danger  of  selling  "  fancy  "  as  third  grade. 

W^e  handle  by  far  the  bulk  of  all  the  hone}-  sent  to 
New  York,  and  our  volume  of  business  enables 
us  to  make  the  charges  very  reasonable. 

Why  then,  should  we  not  be  able  to  handle  j-our  crop 
to  advantage,  and  do  justice  to  you  in  all  respects? 

We  handle  not  only  on  commission,  but  we  buv 
OUTRIGHT  as  well,  paying  spot  CAsh. 

If  you  prefer  to  sell  your  product,  write  us,  stating 
quantity  you  have,  quality,  and  how  put  up,  and 
we  will  make  you  our  cash  offer. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  correspond  with  you  in  regard 
to  your  crop,  and  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  from  j^ou  soon. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN, 
^    120-122  W.  Broadway,         New  York  City. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Plant  of  Interstate  Mfg.  Co.,  Hudson,  Wis. 

Experience — The  presiding  geuiiis  of  the  above 
factory  is  ]\Ir.  W.  H.  Putnam;  who  began  the  manu- 
facture of  Bee  Hives,  Sections  and  Supplies,  in  a  small 
wa}',  a  dozen  3'ears  ago,  using  power  from  his  water 
grist-mill. 

Room  and  Power — The  business  out-grew  its 
humble  quarters,  and,  in  1897,  a  stock  company  was 
formed,  and  the  business  moved  to  Hudson,  Wis.; 
where  the  $60,000  plant  of  a  defunct  furniture  com- 
pany was  bought  at  a  bargain,  thus  securing  abun- 
dant power,  room  and  machiner}-. 

Cheap  Lumber — Hudson  is  the  land  of  saw 
mills  and  cheap  lumber,  and  the  best  quality  of  white 
pine  for  hives,  and  the  choicest  of  white,  winter-sawn 
basswood  for  sections,  can  be  bought  at  very  low  prices. 
Tlie  Interstate  Mfg.  Co.  also  makes  berry  boxes  and 
crates  and  is  thus  able  to  utilize  the  dark  lumber  and 
the  waste.  A  dry-kiln  insures  a  supply  of  thoroughly' 
seasoned  lumber.      Send  for  price  list. 
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MISS    ADA    L.   PICKARI), 

Richland  Center,  Wis. 


HERBERT    CLITi:. 

Greenwood,  Wis. 


Some  Correspondents 

That  will  contribute    to   the   Review 

for  1900   are   pictured  on   this    page. 

For  some  time  there    has  been   com- 
plaint    that   the  Review  devoted  too 

much  space   to   the  subject   of  comb 

honey  production,    to  the   neglect  of 

extracted  honey.       This    defect  is  to 

be  remedied  in  1900.     "Ladies  first," 

is  a  good  motto,  and  the  January  Re- 
view will  probably  contain   an  article 

from  Miss    Ada   L.Pickard   of  Rich- 
land Center,  Wisconsin.       Ever  since 

she  Vv'as  a  little  girl  she  has  worked  in 
the  apiary  with  her  mother;  and,  in  1S9S,  she  managed  an  out-apiary  of  100  colonies; 
securing  16,000  pounds  of  extracted  honey  as  the  result  of  her  labor.  In  my  Wiscon- 
sin trip  last  summer  I  found  her  in  an  out-apiary  fifteen  miles  from  home.  In  the 
January  Review  she  will  describe  her  hives,  implements,  methods,  etc.,  and  I  will  give 
a  frontispiece  showing  her  out-apiary  with  its  background  of  wooded  hills,  and  a  lit- 
tle brook  in  the  foreground. 

Next  on  the  list  is  Mr.  Herbert  Clute  of  Greenwood,  Wisconsin,  who  was  brought 
up  in  the  bee  business  by  that  old  veteran,  Frank  McXay;  and  who,  during  the  five 
years  that  he  has  been  in  business  for  himself,  has  produced  about  75,000  pounds  of 
extracted  honey;  building  up  a  nice  apiary,  honey-house  and  wintering-cellar;  all  of 
which  he  will  describe,  and  I  will  illustrate,  in  an  early  issue  of  the  Review. 

Harry  Lathrop  of  Browntown,  Wisconsin,  is  far  from  being  a  stranger  to  the  api- 
cultural  world,  having  been  in  the  business  about  eighteen  years.  During  this  time 
he  has  built  up  and  managed,  by  means  of  some  help,  two  apiaries,  while  being  sta- 
tion-agent lor  a  railroad,  and  written  some  most  excellent  and  practical  articles  for  the 
journals.  In  the  Review  he  will  tell  how  he  produces  extracted  honey  with  eight- 
frame,  Langstroth  hives;  and  I  will  give  a  picture  of  his  apiary — the  neatest  that  I  saw 
in  Wisconsin. 

Few  men  have  had  more  experience  in  the  production  of  extracted  honey  than 
hasN.  E.  France  of  Platteville,  Wisconsin.  I  have  been  figuring  it  up,  and,  as  nearly  as 
I  can  make  it  out,  he  has,  in  the  past  twentj'  years,  produced  at  least  300,000  pounds  of 

extracted  honey.     When   I  was   at  his 

place  I  was  particularly    struck  by  his 

practical,      systematic,      business-like 

methods;  and  he  has  promised    to    tell 

tlie  readers  of  the  Review  about   these 
^^^^     methods  before  the  opening  of  another     ^BA  i"!3  I 

^^^^^     '^^^1     season;  and  I  have  about  half  a  dozen 
V^Hr     ^^^H     "lost  excellent  photographs  with  which 
.^¥^^^^^^M,     to  illustrate  his  articles. 

One  dollar  will  get   the   Review  for 

1900 — and  twelve  back  numbers  will  be 

sent  free. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 


L 


HARRY  LATHROP, 

Browntown,  Wis. 


FRANCE, 

Platteville,  Wis. 
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rRACK  NUMBERS  FREE!,  , 
Back  numbers  of  the  Review  are  different  from      ^ 
those   of    newspapers    and    some  journals.     The      J| 


w 


information  that  they  contain  is  just  as  valuable 
now  as  when  first  published.  Each  issue  of  the  ^p 
Review,  especiall}'  if  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
some  special  topic,  as  is  the  case  with  all  of  the 
copies  printed  during  the  first  five  or  six  years 
of  its  existence,  is  really  a  little  pamphlet  con- 
taining the  best  thoughts  and  experience  of  the 
best  men  upon  the  topic  under  discussion.  Some 
issues  are  now  out  of  print;  of  others  only  a  few 
remain;  while  of  others  there  is  still  a  good  stock 
on  hand.  Instead  of  letting  these  back  numbers 
lie  on  my  shelves,  gathering  dust  year  after  year, 
I  think  it  better  to  use  them  in  getting  new  sub- 
scribers, and  inducing  old  ones  to  renew,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  have  them  out  doing  good.  I 
shall,  therefore,  as  long  as  these  back  numbers 
hold  out,  send  13  ot  them  free  to  each  one  who 
sends  me  $1.00  for  the  Review  for  1900,  and  who 
says  that  he  cares  for  them.  This  offer  includes 
renewals  as  well  as  new  subscribers.  The  selec- 
tion of  these  back  numbers  must  be  left  with 
me;  but  I  will  see  to  it  that  no  two  are  alike;  and 
to  old  subscribers  I  will  try  and  send  such  issues 
as  they  do  not  already  possess.  Before  this 
offer  is  open  to  old  subscribers,  all  arrearages  ^Jj^ 
must  be  paid  up. 


w 


W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 
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SHEETED  BY  A  NEW  PROCESS.) 


In  my  Western  trip  last  summer  I  visited  no  place  that  was  sweet- 
er, cleaner,  or  more  wholesome,  than  the  foundation  factory  Gus. 
Dittnier,  at  Augusta,  Wis.  The  manufacture  of  foundation  is  a  spe- 
cialty to  which  Mr.  Dittnier  personally  devotes  his  whole  time.  All 
of  his  wax  is  purified  most  thoroughl3-,  yet  no  chemials  are  employed. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit  he  was  experimenting  with  a  new  process  for 
sheeting  wax.  It  was  not  by  dipping,  neither  was  it  similar  to  the 
Weed-process,  but'  upon  a  plan  the  novelty  of  which  is  equaled  only 
by  its  simplicity.  In  a  letter  recently  received,  Mr.  Dittmer  says 
that  he  now  has  this  process  in  active  operation,  and  that  it  is  a  per- 
fect success — producing  a  clear,  transparent,  pliable  foundation  en- 
tirely free  from  the  granulation  that  accompanies  the  dipping-plan. 
Not  only  is  the  foundation  superior,  but  he  is  now  able  to  accomplish 
nearly  twice  as  much  with  the  same  amount  of  labor.  Samples  of 
this  foundation  and  prices  sent  upon  application.  Besides  making 
foundation,  Mr.  Dittmer  carries  a  full  line  of  supplies;  and,  from  all 
I  have  seen,  I  am  certain  he  is  an  honest  man,  and  does  all  in  his  pow- 
er to  treat  his  customers  fairly  and  to  please  them. — Editor  Review. 
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If  you  keep  bees,  subscribe 
for  The  Progressive  Bee- 
KeepER,  a  journal  devoted  to 
bees  and  honey.  Fifty  cents 
a  3'ear,  Sample  copy  free. 
Also  illustrated  catalogue  of 
bee-keepers'  supplies. 

Address  Leahy  Mfg.  Co., 
Higginsville,  Mo.;  or  at  1730 
South  13th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb.; 
or  at  404  Broadway,  East  St. 
Louis,  Illinois. 
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ExperiBnce,  Enkpfise,  Capital, 
Reliabililf,  and  fairoess, 


Home  of  A.  I.  Root. 


apiary.       The    possession     of    this   apiary   plays 
No   new   style  of   hiye,  frame, 


While  on  my  way  home  from  the  Philadelphia 
convention,  I  stopped  at  Medina,  Ohio,  and  vis- 
ited the  establishment  of  the  A.  I.  Root  Co.;  and 
here  are  some  comments  \ipon  what  I  saw  ; — 

First,  there  is  the  apiary,  with  its  vine-covered 
house-apiary,  evergreen  ht-ilge,  and  hives  shaded 
by  grapevines.  I  took  a  view  of  it  with  my  cam- 
era, from  the  roof  of  the  factory,  and  show  the 
picture  upon  the  opposite  page.  In  the  back- 
ground can  be  seen  the  home  of  A.  I.  Root  and 
of  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Hovden.  This  apiary  was 
started  at  the  same  time  that  the  manufacture  of 
l>ee-keeping  supplies  was  beg^un,  and  both  have 
grown  hand  in  hand.  One  man,  Mr.  Wardell. 
is   now   kept   constantly  busy    in    caring  for  the 

no  small  part  in  the  success  of  the  A.  I.  Root  Co.  No  new  style  of  hiye,  frame,  super,  section,  or 
foundation  is  adopted  blindly,  but  is  first  put  into  actual  practice  in  the  apiary.  Even  foul  brood 
was  given  a  trial,  and  finally  eliminated.  Of  course  it  was  not  introduced  intentionally,  but  the  pub- 
lished experience  with  it  in  this  apiary  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  bee-keeping  fraternity. 

A  visit  to  the  press-room,  the  wax-room,  the  section-department,  etc.,  impressed  me  with  the  en- 
terprising spirit  that  seems  to  per\'ade  the  whole  establishment.  In  a  store-room  I  was  shown  the 
dies  and  other  remains  of  the  Weed-experimenting  with  full-depth  cells.  While  this  experiment 
was  a  failure,  some  others  of  Mr.  Weed's  were  not.  For  instance,  in  the  wa.x-room  a  cake  of  wax 
can  be  placed  upon  one  end  of  a  machine,  and  great  rolls  of  sheet  d  wax  taken  from  the  other  end. 
One  of  these  rolls  of  sheeted  wax,  rolled  up  like  a  roll  of  ribbon  such  as  we  find  in  a  store,  can  be 
placed  in  the  end  of  another  machine,  and  finished  foundation,  all  trimmed,  papered,  and  piled  up 
tnie  and  square,  ready  for  boxing,  can  be  taken  from  the  other  end.  These  machines  are  almost  hu- 
man in  their  capabilities.  Before  the  wax  is  used 
it  is  thoroughly  purified.  All  this  insures  great 
uniformity  in  the  output  of  foundation.  In  tlie 
saw-room  I  saw  the  workmen  cutting  out  all 
knots  .so  that  the  hives  would  be  all  of  clear 
lumber.  .\11  this  waste  goes  through  a  machine 
called  a  "hog"  that  grinds  it  up  so  fine  that  the 
"blower"  carries  it  to  the  furnace.  The  new 
water  tube  boiler  requires  .so  little  fuel,  that  there 
is  more  than  enough  waste  to  keep  up  the  neces- 
sarv  steam.  Not  only  is  there  enterpri.se  in  the 
adoption  of  improved  machinery  and  methods, 
but  in  the  examination  and  adoption  of  new 
implements.  This  is  even  carried  to  the  extent 
of  visiting  apiaries  in  different  parts  of  the  coiui- 
try  to  discover  new  things. 

There  was  al.so  plenty  of  evidence  that  this 
firm  is  posse.ssed  of  sufficient  capital  to  carry  out 
I  his  enterprising  spirit;  and  this  capital  came 
from  a  business  buill  iii>  by  dealing  fairly  with 
customers,  by  giving  them  the  worth  of  their 
money,  and  treating  them  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  ret\irned  year  after  year. 

One   very   pi  a.sant    feature   about   this  firm  is 

that   it   is  composed  of  a    father,  .son,   and    two 

sons-in-law,  all  living  near  together,  and  pulling 

together,  in  perfect  harmony,  like  a  well-trained 

Home  of  E.  R.  Root.  four-horse  team.— Editor  Review. 


Advanced  BeTcXn-e 


IS  a  book  of  nearly  100  pages  (  the  size  of  the  Re- 
view )  that  I  wrote  and  published  in  1891 ;  and  I 
will  tell  you  how  I  gathered  the  information  that  it 
contains.  For  15  years  I  was  a  practical  bee-keeper, 
producing  tons  of  both  comb  and  extracted  honey; 
rearing  and  selling  thousands  of  queens,  reading  all  of 
the  bee  books  and  journals,  attending  conventions  and 
fairs,  visiting  bee-keepers,  etc.,  etc.  Then  I  began 
publishing  the  Review,  and,  for  several  years,  each 
issue  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  some  special 
topic  ;  the  best  bee-keepers  of  the  country  giving  their 
views  and  experience.  Advanced  Bee  Culture  is 
really  the  summing  up  of  these  first  few  years  of  spe- 
cial topic  numbers  of  the  Review  ;  that  is,  from  a  most 
careful  examination  of  the  views  of  the  most  progres- 
sive men,  and  a  thorough  consideration  of  the  same  in 
the  light  of  m}'  experience  as  a  bee-keeper,  I  have  de- 
scribed in  plain  and  simple  language  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  most  advanced  methods  of  managing  an  apiar}', 
for  profit^  from  the  beginning  of  the  season  through 
the  entire  year.  The  book  is  illustrated,  nicely  print- 
ed, and  neatly  bound  in  thick,  heavy  paper  printed  to 
resemble  a  sheet  of  queen-excluding  /inc.  Price  of 
the  book,  50  cts. ;  the  Review  one  year  (  and  twelve 
back  numbers  )  and  the  book  for  only  SI. 25. 

W,  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 
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January,  1899. 


At  Fliqt,    Mic^igaq— Oqe  Dollar  a  Year. 


AOVEt^TISIl^G  l^RTES. 

All  advertisementB  will  be  inserted  at  the  rate 
of  15  cents  per  line,  Nonpareil  space,  each  in- 
sertion :  12  lines  of  Nonpareil  space  make  linch. 
Discoonts  will  be  given  as  follows  : 

On  10  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  5  per  cent ;  6 
times,  15  per  cent ;  9  times,  25  per  cent ;  12  times, 
35  per  cent. 

On  20  lines  and  upwards,  3  times.  10  percent ;  6 
times,  20  per  cent ;  9  times,  30  per  cent ;  15  times, 
40  per  cent. 

On  30  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  20  per  cent;  6 
times,  30  per  cent ;  9  times,  40  per  cent ;  12  times, 
50  per  cent. 
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Clubbing    Liist. 

I  will  send  the  Keview  with — 

Gleanings,  (new) ($1.00) . . . 

American  Bee  Journal (new)  (  1.00)... 

Canadian  Bee  Journal    (  1.00) . . . 

Progressive  Bee  Keeper (    .50) . .. 

American  Bee  Keeper (    .50) . . . 

The  Southland  Queen ( 1.00) . . . 

Ohio  Farmer (  1.00).   . 

Farm  Journal  (Phila.) (    .5u)... 

Farm  Poultry (1.00)    .. 

Euial  New   Yorker (1.00)... 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly.  (  3.00) . . 

The  Century        (  4.00) . . . 

Michigan   Farmer (1.00)... 

Prairie  Farmer     (100).. 

American  Agriculturist (l.OO)... 

Ladies'  Home  Journal (  1.00)  . . . 

The  Independent   (New  York)..   (3.00)... 

Ladies'    World (    .40).., 

Country  Grentleman (  2.50)  . . , 

Harper's  Magazine (  4.0o) .   . 

Harper's  Weekly (4  00) . . . 

Youths'    Co'iipanion  (new) ('•'?5)   .. 

Sori baer's  Magazine (  3.00) . . . 

Cosra. >poatan (  1.00) . . . 

Success (1.00).   . 


.  $1.75 
. .  1.75 

.  1.75 
..  1..35 
. .  1.40 
..  1.75 
..  1.75 
..   1.10 

.  1.75 
..  1.85 

.  3.50 
..  4.50 
..  1.65 
..  1.75 
..  1.75 
. .  1.75 
..  3.50 
..  1.25 
..  3.15 
..  4.10 
..  4.20 

.2.35 
..  3.50 
..  1.90 
..   1.75 


It  will  be  notice  i  that  in  order  to  secure 
these  rates  on  Gleanings,  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal and  the  Youttis'  Compauion,  the  subscribers 
to  these  Journals  must  be  NEW.  If  it  if  any 
convenience,  when  sending  in  your  renewal  to 
the  Review,  to  include  your  renewal  to  any  of 
these  Journals,  you  can  do  so,  but  the  full  price 
must  be  sent. 


FARM 


Sailer's  Setds  are  Warranted  to  Produce. 

'Mnhloii  I.uthor.  r.Trov.  I'a  .  »sl..ni=hed  tli< 
>:,0  bnihils  Big   Four  Outs  ;  J.  I 
'  MiKhicnit.  Wis.,  173  bush.  barlCT,  and  H.  Lovejoy, 
Uud  Wins.  Minn.,  bv  growing  3-,!0'  husli.  Salzors  c.irn 
per  acre.    If  vou  doulil,  write  them.    We  wish  lo  galu 
XOO.iUO  new  customers,  heTice  will  send  on  trial 

10  DOLLARS  WORTH  FOR  10c. 

W  pkssofraro  farm  seeds,  Salt  Bush,  Rape  for  Sheep, 
theSlO(W  Corn,  ••  lii?  Four  Oats,"  lieardlcss  Harl.  v, 
Bromuslnermis— vieldingTtonshavpcraoreondr 
soils,  etc.,  "40c.  Wheat,"  in.ludiug  our  mamnioil 
d    Catalogue,    telling   all  about  our   Farm 
Is,  etc.,  allinailcd  ^ou  upon  receiptof  but 
c.  iiostaiH.  iMisitivelT  worth  $10,  to  g' 
tart,  1 00,000  bhlo. Seed  i'otutocH^ 
at  Ijll.ao  and  up  a  bbl, 
pkgs  earliest  vegi 

Pletise  "^"ff)  I  i|iiii^'" '""'''  "'  'g  d'lQy"  Catalog 
send  this  ^^i3^JTJ5?^SRn5^^  aione,5c 
adv.  along.        ^^M^JJilA^'^     No  be 


I  Names  of  Bee  -  Keepers,  i 

ia  TYPE  WRITTEN.  B 

IS  m 

The  names  of  my  customers,  and  of  those  ask- 
ing for  sample  copie-s,  have  been  saved  and  writ- 
ten in  a  book.  There  are  several  thousand  all 
arranged  alphabetically  (in  the  largest  States)  . 
and,  although  this  list  has  been  secured  at  an  ex- 
pense of  hundreds  of  dollars,  I  would  furnish  it 
to  advertisers  or  others  at  82.00  per  thousand 
names.  The  former  price  was  $2.50  per  1000,  but 
I  now  have  a  type  writer,  and,  by  using  the 
manifold  process,  I  can  furnish  them  at  $2.00. 
A  manufacturer  who  wishes  for  a  list  of  the 
names  of  bee-keepers  in  his  own  state  only,  or, 
possibly,  in  the  adjoining  states,  can  be  accom- 
modated. Here  is  a  list  of  the  States  and  the 
number  of  names  in  each  State. 


Arizona  17 
Ark,...  100 

Ala 80 

(^alif.  .  284 

Colo 90 

Canada  846 
Conn...  126 
Dak....     2b 

Del 18 

Fla     ...loo 

Ga 56 

Ind 638 

Ills i>W 

Iowa.   .  686 


Ky.... 
Kans . . 

La 

Mo,... 
Minn.. 


144 

226 

38 

500 

270 


NewMex 22 

Oregon 60 

Ohio 1,000 

Penn 645 


Mich..  1,770 
Mass..     196 

Md 94 

Miss..  .  70 
N.  Y..  1,122 
Neb....  272 
N  J....  130 
N.  H....  95 
N.  C.     ...  60 


R.  1..     . 

8.C 

Tenn.  .. 
Tex.... 
Utah... 

Vt 

Va 

W.Va ......  118 

Wash 30 

Wis 432 


37 
40 
112 
225 
40 
160 

182 


W.Z.  HUTCHINSON.  Flint,  Mich. 


Supplies  Cheap. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Bell,  formerly  of  Brecksville,  Ohio, 
has  accented  a  permanent  position  in  Arizona, 
and  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  apiarian  fixtures. 
He  wrote  to  mo  about  it,  and  I  told  him  if  he 
would  have  them  shipped  to  me  I ', would  sell 
them  for  him  on  commission.  Here  is  a  list  of 
the  articles  and  the  price  at  which  they  are 
offered. 

1  Coil  Wire 60 

61  Section  Cases  (  Wide  Frame  and  tin  sep- 
arators) at 25 

68   Covers  at 15 

53  Bottom    Boards  at 10 

53  Honey  Boards,  Queen  excluding  at 15 

30  Escapes  at 15 

50  Feeders  (  Heddon  Excelsior )  at 25 

30  Alloy,  Queen  and  Drone  traps,  at 35 

All  of  the  above  are  in  my  possession  and  can 
be  shipped  promptly'.  The  hives  and  cases  are 
well-made  and  nicely  painted,  and  having  been 
in  use  only  two  or  three  seasons  are  practically 
as  good  as  new.  Any  one  wishing  to  buy  any- 
thing out  of  this  lot  can  learn  fuller  particu- 
lars upon  inquiry. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 
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DADANT'S 
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Foundation  |  SeCtiOHS 


'*? 


By  the  new    Weed   Process 

is  made  in  the  best  manner,  up- 
on the  best  machine^,  and  from 
the  best  wax — that  free  from 
dirt,  pollen,  propolis,  burnt  wax, 
etc.,  that  decrease  its  tenacity 
and  make  it  offensive  to  the 
bees.  Every  inch  of  foundation 
is  guaranteed  to  l)e  equal  to  the 
sample  that  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 

Itangstroth  on  the  Hon- 
ey Bee,  revised,  Smoers,  Tin 
Pails,  Sections  and  other  sup- 
plies.    Send  for  circular. 

Dadant  &  Son, 

Hamilton,  Ills. 


We  make  millions  of  them 
j^early;  workmanship,  smooth- 
ness and  finish  can't  be  better. 
The  basswood  grows  right  here. 
If  j'ou  want  some  good  Ship- 
ping Cases,  you  can  get 
them  of  us.  A  full  line  of 
Bee  Supplies  on  hand. 

Write    for    illustrated    cata 
logue  and  price  list  free. 

Marshfield 
Mfg.  Co.,^^"*«^* 
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We  make  the   finest  line  of 

Bee  -  Keepers' 


Our  basswood  lumber  is  as 
white  as  snow,  our  ma- 
chinery up  to  date,  and  we 
can   furnish  the   Snest 


•  :r--        ^-^  J  f:?-       can   lurnisn   me   nnesi 

I  Supplies  I  One  -  Piece 

!  Sections 


Mi* 
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in  the  market,  and  sell  them  at 
I^ow  Prices.  F'ree  Illustra- 
ted Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

G.  B.  Lewis  Co., 

Watertown,  Wis. 

E.  T.  Abbott,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  sells  our  hives  and  sec- 
tions at  factory  prices. 


in  the   market.     Price  list  and 
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sample  section     free.      Special      ijj|7, 
prices  on  large  quantities. 


One-Piece 


Section 

COMPANY. 


Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. 


m 


Root  Company's  Page. 

\ 

READERS  OF  THE  REVIEW: 

We  do  not  propose  to  come  at 
you  with  hammer  and  tongs,  nor 
to  talk  you  to  d^^ath ;  but,  as  the 
Root  Co.  has  bought  this  page — 
paid  cash  for  it —  we  want  to 

BLOW  OUR  OWN  HORN, 

not  ill  our  O'wn  journal,  but  in 
that  of  the  other  fellow.  We  are 
going  to  try  to  make  this  page 
interesting,  and,  incidentally,  tell 
you  about  our  wares. 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

We  know  there  are  certain  dis- 
tinctive advantages  in  taking  a 
bee  journal  entirely  separate 
from  the  manufacture  of  apiari- 
an implements,  for  the  Review  is 
a  good  example  of  it;  but  there 
are  certain  other  advantages  in 
taking  one  that  is  connected  with 
the  supply  busine.ss.  I  have  not 
the  space  to  give  them  all;  but 
here  is  one:  Just  as  soon  as  the 
editor  gets  hold  of  a  good  idea, 
h'.'  can,  with  the  factory  back  of 
him,  bring  it  before  the  public — 
yc.i,  popularize  it;  and  if  it  is  a 
good  thing  his  patrons  are  bene- 
fitted accordingly. 
But  what  about  Gleanings  in  particular?  Its  editor  is  a  bee-keeper,  an  enthusiast,  an  amateur 
photographer,  and  travels  thous^pnds  of  miles  every  sea.son  to  leani  new  kinks  alwut  bee-keeping. 
He  never  goes  off  on  one  of  these  trips  without  taking  along  his  caiile'a,  and  with  this  he  enables  his 
sub-scribers  to  .see  what  he  sees,  and  at  a  very  small  fraction  of  tlie  expense  it  costs  his  company. 

Gleanings  is  published  semi-monthly,  36  pages,  and  in  a  year  it  aggregates  abo>it  1000  pages  in 
all.  I,ast  year  the  paper  was  illustrated  with  no  less  than  160  beamlTul  engravings,  and  during  the 
coming  year  there  will  be  as  many  more.  But  why  need  we  tell  morf,jll)out  the  journal?  A  better 
way  is  to  let  us  send  you  a  .sample  copy,  an'd  let  it  speak  for  itself;  or,-%etter  still,  subscribe  for  it. 
Just  see  here  :  V 

Two  Papers  for  the  Price  of  One. 

For  $1.00  we  will  not  only  .send  you  Gleanings  erne  year,  btitalso  your  choice  of  any  of  the 
following  papers  for  one  year;  The  American  Agriculturist,  weekly;  The  Orange  Judd 
Farmer,  weekly:  The  New  England  Homestead,  weekly;  The  Farm  Journal,  monthly; 
The  Poultry  Keeper,  monthU'.  Or,  for  5i.  10  we  will  send  Gleanings  one  year,  and  any  one 
of  the  following  papers  also  one  j-ear :  The  Ohio  Farmer,  weekh-;  The  Michigan  Farmer, 
weekly;  The  Prairie  Farmer,  weekly;  The  Practical  Fanner,  Mr.  Terry's  paper,  weekly. 
These  offers  are  good  to  either  old  or  new  subscribers;  but  all  back  subscriptions,  if  any,  mnst  be 
paid  at  $1.00  per  year,  as  we  believe  in  treating  all  alike.  . 

lyook  out  for  this  page  next  time. 

Send  your  orders  to 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


February,  1899. 


At   Fliqt,    Micl^igaq — Oqe   Dollar  a  Year. 


filDVEt^TISIflG  l^flTES. 

All  advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  rate 
of  15  cents  per  line,  Nonpareil  space,  each  in- 
sertion :  12  lines  of  Nonpareil  space  make  linch. 
Disconnts  will  be  given  as  follows  : 

On  10  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  5  per  cent ;  6 
times,  15  per  cent ;  9  times,  25  per  cent ;  12  times, 
35  per  cent. 

On  20  lines  and  upwards,  3  times.  10  percent ;  6 
times,  20  per  cent ;  9  times,  30  per  cent ;  15  times, 
40  per  cent. 

On  HO  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  20  per  cent;  6 
times,  30  per  cent ;  9  times,  40  per  cent ;  12  times, 
60  per  cent. 


Clubbing    liist. 

1  will  send  the  Review  with— 

Gleanings,  (new) ($1.00) ....  $1.75 

American  Bee  Journal. ...  (new)   (  l.Od) 1.75 

Canadian  Bee  Journal    (  1.00) 1.75 

Progressive  Bee  Keeper (    .50)...    .  1.35 

American  Bee  Keeper . . .  (    .50) 1 .40 

The  Southland  Queen ( 1.00) 1  75 

Ohio   Farmer (  1.00).   ...  1.75 

Farm  Journal  (Phila.) (    .5u) 1.10 

Farm  Poultry (1.00)   ....1.75 

Rural  New   Yorker (  1.00) 1.85 

Frrtnk  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly .  (  3.00) . .     .  3..50 

The  Century        (  4.00) 4.50 

Michigan  Farmer (  1.00) 1.65 

Prairie  Farmer (100) 1.75 

American  Agriculturist (100) 1.75 

The  Indepeudeut    (New  York)..   (3.00) 3.50 

Ladies'    World (    .40) 1.25 

C'ountry  Gentleman (  2.50) 3.15 

Harper's  Magazine (4.0ii).   •■■   4.10 

Harpers  Weekly (  4  00) 4.20 

Youths'    (,'oMipanion  (new) ('-75)   ...   .2.35 

Soribuer's  Magazine (  3.00) 3  50 

Cosmopolitan (  1.00) 1.90 

iSuccess (I.OO).   ...1.75 

It  will  bf»  noticed  that  in  order  to  secure 
these  rates  on  Gleanings,  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal and  the  Yontbs'  Companion,  the  subscribers 
to  these  Jouruals  must  he  NEW.  If  it  is  any 
convenience,  when  sending  in  your  renewal  to 
the  Review,  to  include  your  renewal  to  any  of 
these  Journals,  you  can  do  so,  but  the  full  price 
must  be  sent. 


FOR  14  CENTS  8 


.^ 


We  wish  to  f-ji in  thi.x.veiir  20(1,(1(10 
n  ■«■  rn.stnnuTs,  ami  huuce  utter 
1  Plvj:.  i;  t>"y  liadisli,  Hic 

1  P;;;.  Karly  Rip-  (al.bace.  lOc 

1  '  ■■ 


E.irliHst  "R.il  Beet,  lOC  O 

1  "  ],(m«I.iKlitii'sr  (JiiriimV)erli.c  ^ 
1  "  Salzer's  Best  I.Htuc<-,  l.-.c  Z 
1  "  California  Kis:  Tuniato,  idc  X 
1     "      Karlv  Dinner  Onion,  Idc  J 

.■5     "      Brilliant  Flower  Seed8,_l_}c  • 
Wurlh  ijiI.OO.  for  14cc'mii,        $U(J  • 
Above  ill  pkss.  worlli  $1.0(1,  we  will  9 
mail  y  m   tr^•',  tufxetlur  witli   our  V 
(,'reat   Plant    utu\     Sei  il    ('.-it  aloene  9 
npoii  receipt  of  this  iHtlicc  A'   14c  0 
postaRe.    \\«' invite  yonr  tradeaiul  ^ 
know  when  you  once  try  Suly.er's  X 
BCJ'iNyouwillneTer  pet  nloncwitb-  3 
outthom.  Onion  Si'imHJSi'.  anil  • 
lup  a  lb.    Potatoes  at  Jjil.^O  V 
a  Hhl.Cataloc  Hl<.>.e.=,<-.    .S'...  Hfi    Q 
Ai./iii  s!:i:i(  <o.,  i,\  <  Hd^'-i .  "  IS.     m 
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I  Names  of  Bee  -  Keepers,  i 

B  TYPEWRITTEN.  B 

Q  M 

EiBlClEiEiBCElEIEiElEiEIElEiEiCiElBBElElElEieiEI 

The  names  of  my  customers,  and  of  those  ask- 
ing for  sample  copies,  have  been  saved  and  writ- 
ten in  a  book.  There  are  several  thousand  all 
arranged  alphabetically  (in  the  largest  States)  . 
and,  although  this  list  has  been  secured  at  an  ex- 
pense of  hundreds  of  dollars,  1  would  furnish  it 
to  advertisers  or  others  at  $2.00  per  thousand 
names.  The  former  price  was  $2.50  per  1000,  but 
I  now  have  a  type  writer,  and,  by  using  the 
manifold  process,  I  can  furnish  them  at  $2.00. 
A  manufacturer  who  wishes  for  a  list  of  the 
names  of  bee-keepers  in  his  own  state  only,  or, 
possibly,  in  the  adjoining  states,  can  be  accom- 
modated. Here  is  a  list  of  the  States  and  the 
number  of  names  in  each  State. 


Arizona  17 
Ark....  IWI 

Ala 80 

('alif.   .  284 

Colo 90 

('anada  846 
('onn. . .  126 
Dak....     25 

Del 18 

Fla.   ...  loo 

Ga 56 

Ind 6;^8 

Ills too 

Iowa.   .  686 


Ky... 
Kans. 
La... 
Mo... 
Minn. 
Mich. 


144 

226 

38 

500 

^70 

1,770 


Mass..     196 

Md 94 

Miss..  .  70 
N.  Y..  1.122 
Neb....  272 
N  J....  130 
N.  H....  95 
N.  C.     ...60 


New  Mex 22 

Oregon 60 

Ohio 1,000 

Penn 645 

R.  1 37 

S.  C 40 

Tenn ir2 

Tex 225 

Utah 40 

Vt 160 

Va 1S2 

W.  Va 118 

Wash 30 

Wis 432 


W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


e»«*c*««o  ^••••••••••^••••< 


Hease  muntion  thg  Snuitw, 


Supplies  Cheap. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Bell,  formerly  of  Brecksville,  Ohio, 
hfis  accented  a  permanent  position  in  Arizona, 
and  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  apiarian  fixtures. 
He  wrote  to  me  about  it,  and  I  told  him  if  he 
would  have  them  shipped  to  me  I  would  sell 
them  for  him  on  commission.  Here  is  a  list  of 
the  articles  and  the  price  at  which  they  are 
offered. 

1  Coil  Wire 60 

61  Section  Cases  (  Wide  Frame  and  tin  sep- 
arators) at 25 

68   Covers  at 15 

53  Bottom    Boards  at 10 

53  Hone.v  Boards,  Queen  excluding  at 15 

30  Escapes  at  ...  15 

50  Feeders  (  Heddon  Excelsior)  at 25 

30  Alley,  Queen  and  Drone  traps,  at 35 

All  of  the  above  are  in  my  possession  and  can 
be  shipped  promptly.  The  hives  and  cases  are 
well-made  and  nicely  painted,  and  having  been 
in  use  only  two  or  three  seasons  are  practically 
as  good  as  new.  Any  one  wishing  to  buy  any- 
thing out  of  this  lot  can  learn  fuller  particu- 
lars upon  inquiry. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 
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Mi* 


By  the  new    Weed   Process 

is  made  in  the  best  manner,  up- 
on the  best  machines,  and  from 
the  best  wax — that  free  from 
dirt,  pollen,  propolis,  burnt  wax, 
etc.,  that  decrease  its  tenacity 
and  make  it  otTensive  to  the 
bees.  F-very  inch  of  foundation 
is  guaranteed  to  be  equal  to  the 
sample  that  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 

I^augstroth  on  the  Hon- 
ey Bee,  revised,  Smoers,  Tin 
Pails,  Sections  and  other  sup- 
plies.    Send  for  circular. 

Dadaiit  &  Son 


Wii- 


».•••  •  •'  ■•■■  ■" 
..::.V.:.r-.» 


iff;-^-  Hamilton,  Ills. 

•y'i  We   make   the   finest   line  of  •.•i-*.^; 

1  Bee "  Keepers'  % 

I  Supplies  I 


in  the  market,  and  sell  them  at 
IfOW  Prices.  Free  Illustra- 
ted Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

G.  B.  Lewis  Co., 

Watertown,  Wis. 

E.  T.  Abbott,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  sells  our  hives  and  sec- 
tions at   factory  prices. 


Mi* 

M 

Mi* 


Mi* 


We  make  millions  of  them 
yearly ;  workmanship,  smooth- 
ness and  finish  can't  be  better. 
The  bass  wood  grows  right  here. 
If  you  want  some  good  Ship- 
ping Cases,  you  can  get 
them  of  us.  A  full  line  of 
Bee  Supplies  on  hand. 

Write  for  illustrated  cata' 
logue  and  price  list  free. 

Marslifield 

Mfor     Co     MarshGeld, 

Our  basswood  lumber  is  as 
white  as  snow,  our  ma- 
chinery up  to  date,  and  we 
can   furnish   the   £nest\ 

One  -  Piece 

Sections 

in  the  market.  Price  list  and 
sample  section  free.  Special 
prices  on  large  quantities. 


•■'■i:'i 


*•: 


♦i;^: 


One-Piece 

Prairie  du  Cbien,  Wis. 


SECTION 
COMPA.NY. 


Root  Company's:  Page. 


Cleats  for  Hand-Holes. 


We  hiuc  finally  got  them  perfected— or,  at 
least,  so  they  suit  us:  and  we  now  offer  them 
in  all  of  our  Uovetailed-hive  combinations. 
They  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  short 
pieces  of  molding  beveled  at  each  end,  and 
nailed  so  as  to  come  directly  over  the  top  edges 
of  the  hand-holes,  as  shown  in  the  cuts.  The 
lower  cut  shows  a  little  more  of  the  detail. 

Perhaps  the  que.stion  may^be  asked  why  the 
hand-hole  cleat  alone  would  not  be  .sufficient. 
It  is  much  more  convenient  than  the  hand- 
hole  alone,  and  the  two  in  combination  are  far 
better  than  either  alone.  With  hand-holes 
only  the  fingers  get  a  grip  only  at  the  mere 
tips,  on  a  sharp  edge,  as  at  V:  but  if  a  man  can 
get  most  of  the  weight  upon  the  middle  joints 
of  the  fingers,  as  at  A,  and  on  a  rounding  edge, 
he  can  lift  all  that  his  back  will  stand. 

Hand-liole  cleats  will  not  be  supplied  for 
supers,  as  these  can  u.sually  be  handled  by  the 
holes  alone  with  no  great  inconvenience. 

We  sell  these  cleats  .separately  when  called 
for,  at  75  cts.  per  loo,  or  <6.oo  per  looo.  They 
can  be  attached  to  hives  already  in  use. 

Ur.  Miller  wauls  his  cleats  to  go  clear  acro.ss 
the  hive.  If  there  are  those  who  prefer  to 
have  them  so,  we  can  supply  their  hives  with 
such,  but  the  price  (  of  the  cleats  )  will  be 
twice  as  much  as  the  short  ones,  and  will  be 
supplied  only  from  the  factory,  as  our  dealers 
will  keep  only  regiila"  goods. 

We  have  a  lot  of  other  little  comforts  in  our 
1.S99  hive,  and  in  our'j,(ext  will  tell  something 
of  these  also.  Our  ftew  spring  compression 
for  supers  excites  the  admiiation  of  all. 

Send  for  o\ir  1899  catalog — just  out. 


Two  Papers  for  the  Price  of  One. 

For  Si. 00  we  will  not  only  send  you  Gleanings  ouc  year,  but  also  your  choice  of  any  of  the 
following  papers  for  one  year:  The  Americnti  Agriculturist,  weekly;  The  Orange  Juild 
Farmer,  weekly;  The  New  England  Homestead,  weekly;  The  Farm  J<  urnal,  monthly; 
The  Poultry  Keeper,  moitlMy.  Or,  for  51.10  we  will  send  (rleanings  one  \  'ar,  and  any  one 
of  the  following  papers  also  one  year :  The  Ohio  Farmer,  weekly;  The  Miehigan  Farmer, 
weekly;  The  Prairie  Farmer,  weekly;  The  Practical  Farmer,  Mr.  Terry's  paper,  weekly. 
The.se  offers  are  good  to  either  old  or  new  subscribers;  but  all  back  subscriptions,  if  any,  must  be 
paid  at  Ji.oo  per  year,  as  we  believe  in  treating  all  alike. 

I,ook  out  for  this  page  next  time. 

>Send  your  orders  to 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


MARCH,   1899, 


At   Fliqt,    Micl^igaq — Oqe  Dollar  a  Year. 


flDVEt^TISlHG  t^RTES. 

AU  adTertisementB  will  be  inserted  at  the  rate 
of  15  cents  per  line,  Nonpareil  space,  each  in- 
sertion :  12  lines  of  Nonpareil  space  make  linch. 
Discoonts  will  be  given  as  follows : 

On  10  lines  and  upwards,  S  times,  5  per  cent ;  6 
times,  15  per  cent ;  9  times,  25  per  cent ;  12  times, 
35  per  cent. 

On  20  lines  and  upwards,  8  times.  10  per  cent ;  6 
times,  20  per  cent ;  9  times,  30  per  cent ;  15  times, 
40  per  cent. 

On  »0  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  20  per  cent;  6 
times,  30  per  cent ;  9  times,  40  per  cent ;  12  times, 
50  per  cent. 


Clubbing    Iiist. 

1  will  send  the  Review  with— 

'Gleanings,  (new) ($1.00) . ...  S1.75 

American  Bee  Journal. ...  (new)   (  l.dd) 1.75 

C;ana<liaii  Bee  Journal    (  1.00) 1.75 

Progressive  Bee  Keeper (    .50)...       1.35 

American  Bee  Keeper . . .  (    .50) 1 .40 

Tlie  Southland  Queen ( 1.00) 1-75 

O'lio   Farmer (  l.UOj ....  1.75 

Farm  Journal  (Phila.) (    .5(») 1.10 

Farm  Poultry (1.00)    ....1.75 

Rural  New    Yorker (  1.00) 1.85 

Fr  nkLeblie's  Popular  Monthly.  (  3.00)..     .  :H.50 

The  ( ;entnry        (  4.00) 4.50 

Michigan   Farmer (  1.00) 1.05 

Prairie  Farmer (100) 1.75 

American  Agriculturist (  1  00) 1.75 

The  lu.lependent    (New  York)..   (3.00) 3.50 

Ladies'     World (     40) 1.25 

('ouiitry  (ientleman (  2.50) 3.15 

Harper  B  MagMzine  (  4.0  i) .    ...    4.10 

Harper's  Weekly (  4  00) 4.20 

Youths'    Co'i'panion  (new) ('.75)   ...    .2.35 

Scribuer's  Magazine (3.00) 3  50 

('o»m.>po.itan (  1.00) 1.90 

SiiccPHS, (1.00) .    ...   1  75 

It  will  b'l  notice  1  thar  in  order  to  eecure 
these  rates  on  Gleanings,  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal and  the  Youti.s'  ('ompaijitin,  the  subscribers 
to  these  Journals  must  be  NEW.  If  it  is  any 
convenience,  when  sending  in  your  renewal  to 
the  Review,  to  include  your  renewal  to  any  of 
these  Journals,  you  can  do  so,  but  the  full  price 
must  be  sent. 
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I  Names  of  Bee  -  Keepers.  I 

ia  TYPE  WRITTEN.  B 
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The  names  of  my  customers,  and  of  those  ask- 
ing for  sample  copies,  have  been  saved  and  writ- 
ten in  a  book.  There  are  several  thousand  all 
arranged,  alphabetically  (in  the  largest  States)  . 
and,  although  this  list  has  been  secured  at  an  ex- 
pense of  hundreds  of  dollars,  1  would  furnish  it 
to  advertisers  or  others  at  $2.00  per  thousand 
names.  The  former  price  was  $2.50  per  1000,  but 
I  now  have  a  type  writer,  and,  by  using  the 
manifold  process,  I  can  furnish  them  at  $2.00. 
A  manufacturer  who  wishes  for  a  list  of  the 
names  of  bee-keepers  in  his  own  state  only,  or, 
possibly,  in  the  adjoining  states,  can  be  accom- 
modated. Here  is  Sj  list  of  the  States  and  the 
number  of  names  in  each  State. 

144  New  Mex 22 

220  Oregon 104 

38  Ohio 1,000 

50(J  Penn 645 

•i70  R.  1 37 

1,770  H.  (; 40 

196  Tenn 112 

...  94  Tex 225 

.    lO  Utah f66 

1,122  Vt 160 

.  212  Va 1S2 

..   ISO  W.  Va lis 

,..95         Wash 12S 

...  60         Wis  432 


.Arizona    40 

Ark loo 

Ala HO 

Calif.  .  r-,:^ 
Colo..  . .  I. '2 
Canada  846 
("onn. . .  126 
Dak....     ^5 

Del 18 

Fla     ...loo 

(ia 56 

Ind 638 

Ills i-O") 

Iowa.   .  686 


Ky.... 
Kans. . 

La 

Mo.... 

Minn.. 

Mich. 

Mass. 

Md... 

Miss. 

N.  Y. 

Neb.. 

N   J 

N.  H. 

N.  C. 


W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON.  Flint,  Mich. 


rieiise 
send  tlii 
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Supplies  Cheap. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Bel",  formerly  of  Brecksville,  Ohio, 
has  accented  a  permanent  position  in  Arizona, 
and  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  apiarian  fixtures. 
He  wrote  to  me  about  it,  and  I  told  liini  if  he 
would  have  them  shipped  to  me  1  would  sell 
them  for  him  on  commission.  Here  is  a  list  of 
the  articles  and  the  price  at  which  they  are 
offered. 

1  Coil  Wire 60 

61  Section  Cases  (  Wide  Frame  and  tin  sep- 
arators) at 25 

68   Covers  at 15 

53  Bottom    Boards  at 10 

53  Honey  Boards,  Queen  excluding  at 15 

30  Escapes  at  15 

50  Feeders  (  Heddon  Excelsior  )   at 25 

30  Alley,  Queen   and  Drone  traps,   at 35 

All  of  the  above  are  in  my  possession  and  can 
be  shipped  promptly.  The  hives  and  cases  are 
well  made  and  nicely  painted,  and  having  been 
in  use  only  two  or  three  seasons  are  practically 
as  good  as  new.  .\ny  one  wishing  to  buy  any- 
thing out  of  this  lot  can  learn  fuller  particu- 
lars upon  inquiry. 

•v  'i    [  J .' ;  I  J I )  1  f   I     I  1  h  . 
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Foundation  I  ^eCtlOHS  I 


i^.'* 
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By   the  new    Weed    Proeess  ] 

is  made  in  the  best  manner,  up-  \ 

on  the  hest  machines,  and  from  ; 

the   best   wax — that   free    from  j 

dirt,  pollen,  propolis,  burnt  wax,  : 

etc.,    that   decrease  its  tenacity  ; 

and   make   it   offensive   to    the  •; 

bees.    Every  inch  of  foundation  i 
is  guaranteed  to  be  equal  to  the 

jTii'f      sample   that    will  be  sent  upon  ; 
.*;Vi       application. 

■*:(?;■  Liingatroth  on  the  Hon- 

•;•'!•'•       <^y  Bee,  revised,  Smoers,    Tin  ■ 

•:j\::       Tails,    Sections   and   other  sup-  ; 
•.Sjf:       plies.     Send  for  circular. 

1  Dadant  &  Son, 

^  Hamilton,  Ills. 

.^^V:■,.•^•:^^•^••«:•^^•.•;.••.:••;V;.•;.••,:••^.V.•://.:••"i•.••■V•:•■•'•■•^ 
•;••.:;•?::;•.•.-.•.  •.•.•:;•.•.■;.•.••.•.•::•.•.■.■.•.••.•;::•.■.■;.•.••.•.•::•.•.■.•.•.••.•.■.•:•.".•:#.■.•:.•::■•.•. 

^iV^  We   make   the   finest   line  of  l!'^ 

i    Bee  -  Keepers'  i 

I  Supplies  I 


We  make  millions  of  them 
yearly;  workmanship,  smooth- 
ness and  finish  can't  be  better. 
The  basswood  grows  right  here. 
If  you  want  some  good  Ship- 
ping Cases,  you  can  get 
them  of  us.  A  full  line  of 
Bee  Supplies  on  hand. 

Write     for    illustrated    cata 
logue  and  price  list  free. 

Marshfield 

Mfg.  CO.,^^--"-^"*^^; 


•■■>.•• 


*:*:•: 


in  the  market,  and  sell  them  at 
XtOW  Prices.  Free  Illustra- 
ted Catalogue  and  Trice  List. 

G.  B.  Lewis  Co., 

Watertown,  Wis. 

E.   T.    .\bbott,    St.      Joseph, 

•i.%*:       Mo.,  sells  our     hives  and  sec- 

tions  at   factory  prices. 


B 

■■:■■■*. 

•V'.v 
V'*:: 

Mi* 

i 


»■;:■■ 
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Our   basswood   lumber   is    as  i^i 

white    as    snow,     our    ma-  ^ 

chinery    up   to   date,  and   we  i»;i' 

can   furnish   tlie'ii/iest  >??/: 

•■.■.•;• 

One  -  Piece  | 

Sections  | 

IVm.r, 

in  the   market.     Trice  list  and  ^;^ 

sample   section     free.      Special  ^^ 

prices  on  large  quantities.  itiy: 

One-Picce 


SECTION 
COMPANY. 
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Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis,       ».;•• 

5S>  T.:?:  r=V/J! 
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SiJilMs  Versus  Ttiuiiliscrcv/s  and  Mm. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  a  means 
for  producing  compression  on  sections  when  in  the 
snper  is  desirable,  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  say  it 
is  a  necessity.  I  f  sections  and  separators  are  pla- 
ced in  supers  loosely,  it  leaves  little  interstices  or 
spaces  that  the  bees  fill  with  propolis.  Various 
devices  have  been  \ised  to  bring  about  the  desired 
pressure.  Some  prefer  and  use  thumbscrews: 
others,  wedges;  and  still  others,  tightening-strips. 
Thumbscrews  stick  out  in  the  way:  and  sonietimcs 
in  damp  weather  Ijecome  stuck  fa.st  in  the  holes. 
Wedges  are  very  often  propolized  fast,  making 
it  difficult  to  remove  them.  The  same  objection 
applies  to  tightening-.strips,  although  to  a  less 
extent.  We  now  use  two  or  three  springs  iti  our 
1S99  supers,  one  at  each  end,  and  V)earing  against 
the  fences,  and  one  in  the  center.  See  S  in  the 
fUt  below. 


The.se  springs  produce  a  gentle,  even  pressure 
against  the  contents  of  the  supers:  and,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  the  weather  changes,  causing  the 
stuff  to  shrink  or  swell,  those  springs  will  adapt 
themselves  to  the  condition,  producing  always  a 
gentle  yet  firm  pressure.  After  the  sections  are 
filled  they  can  l)e  easily  taken  out,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  viklding  pressure:  and  pro- 
polis—well, it  has  no  show. 

The  mannerof  applying  the  .spring  compres- 
sion to  the  supers  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustrations.  X  is  a  curved  piece  of  steel  wire, 
one  end  of  which  is  bent  at  a  right  angle,  and 
sharpened.  This  is  driven  into  the  wood  at  a 
point  that  will  come  opposite  the  end  cleat  of  the 
fence  when  in  the  super.  After  this  is  driven  in, 
the  other  end  is  pounded  down  into   the   wood, 


making  a  sort  of  groove  for  the  end  H  to  silde  in. 
Three  such  springs  are  used  in  u\ir  regular  super 
—two  to  come  directly  opposite  the  end-cleats  of 
the  fence:  and  one  opposite  the  center  cleat  as  at 
I),  showing  siiper  side  detached.  On  the  oppo- 
site super  side,  and  spaced  in  the  same  manner, 
are  nailed  three  thin  cleats,  supplied  with  each 
package.  These  are  to  keep  the  outside  fence  a 
bee-space  from  the  super  side,  about  the  same 
distance  away  as  the  springs  do  on  the  oppo.site 
side.  We  put  in  enough  fences  so  that  we  have  a 
fence  bet ueen  each  outside  row  and  super  side. 
It  costs  a  little  more,  it  is  true:  but  it  carries  out 
in  effect  the  I'ettit  idea,  or  what  he  calls  his  divid- 
er—a   method   bv   which    it    is   said   the   outside 


faces  of  the  outside  rows  of  .sections  are  as  well 
filled  out  as  the  faces  in  the  central  rows.  Re- 
ports from  l)ee-keepers  last  season  go  to  show 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  in  this  little  scheme,  and 
if  so  it  mav  be  worth  dollars. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


APRIL.  1899. 


At  Fliqt,    Micl^igari — Oqe  Dollar  a  Year, 


All  advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  rate 
of  15  cents  per  line,  Nonpareil  space,  each  in- 
sertion :  12  lines  of  Nonpareil  space  make  linch. 
Discounts  will  be  given  as  follows  : 

Ou  10  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  5  per  cent ;  6 
times,  15  per  cent ;  9  times.  25  per  cent ;  12  times, 
35  per  cent. 

On  20  lines  and  upwards,  S  times.  10  per  cent ;  6 
times,  20  per  cent ;  9  times,  30  per  cent ;  15  times, 
40  per  cent. 

On  30  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  20  per  cent;  6 
times,  30  per  cent ;  9  times,  40  per  cent ;  12  times, 
60  per  cent. 
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Names  of  Bee  -  Keepers,  i 


Clubbing    Iiist. 

1  will  send  the  Keview  with — 

Gleanings,  (new) ($1.00) ....  81.75 

Amt^rican  Bee  Journal (new)   {  iM>) 1.75 

Cauadian  Uee  Journal     (1.00) 1.75 

ProKressive  Bee  Keeper (    .50) 135 

American  Bee  Keeper (    .50) )  .40 

'I he  Southland  Queen ( l.UU) 175 

Ohio  FHrmer (  l.UO)     ...   175 

Farm  Journal  (Phila.) (    ..5'  ) '  1.10 

Farm  Poultry (1.00)    ...1.75 

Ruial  New   Yurker (l.UU) 1.85 

Fr  nk  LeNlie's  Popular  Mimlhly .  (  3.0U) . .     .  :i.M 

The  ('entur.v         (  4.iiO) 4.50 

Michigan    Farmer (l.UU) l.Bo 

Prairie  Farruer (  1  OU) 1.75 

American  Ajjriculturist (  1  UO) 1.75 

The  in.lt-peufl«ul    (New  York)..   (  3.0UJ 3..')U 

Liadies'     World (     4u) 1.25 

Country  G^ntlemau (  2.5U) 3.15 

Harper  H  Magiziue   (  4.U ')  ■    ■••    4.10 

Harper  s  Weekly (  4  00) 4.20 

Youiiis'    Cu"  paniim  (new) (  .75)   ...   .2.35 

Scrihuet  's  Magazine (  y.UU) 3  5U 

<"oHm..po  itau (   l.UO) 1.9t) 

Saccess, (I .UU) .    ...   1  J5 

1'.  will  l><  notice  I  thar  in  order  to  secure 
thfpe  rates  on  Gleanings,  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal and  the  Yout  .s'  Compnuio'i,  thesubacribers 
to  ihese  JouriialH  must  be  NEW.  If  it  i-<  any 
conveniencH),  when  sending  in  your  renewal  to 
the  Review,  to  include  your  renewal  to  any  of 
these  Journals,  you  can  do  so,  but  the  full  price 
mubt  be  sent. 


FOR  14  CENTS* 

We  wish  to  pain  tln^yeariod.WW  5 

new  custi>mer.s,  .11111  licuce  olter  W 

1  Pkg.l:^  Diiy  Kadish,  luc  • 

Early  Hipc  Ciibbane,  lUc  • 

KarliesC  Red  Beet,  l()c  0 

LimgLisrlitD'frOucumberldc  A 

Sal/.er'.s  Best  Lettuce,        16c  ^ 

California  FiB  Tomato,     idc  X 

K.crly  Dinner  Onion,  Kic  J 

Brilliant  Flower  Seed8,__l2i;  • 

Worth  i»1.00,  for  14cciiti>.        $1.10  • 

Above  II)  pkfjs.  worth  $1.00,  we  will  9 

mail  you   free,  together  with   our  • 

great  Plant   and    .Seed    CataloRue  9 

upon  receipt  of  this  iiolicv  &  14r  A 

postage.    We  invite  your  trade  and  2 

kuow  when  you  once  try  Salzer'.s  Z 

8«'e«l.wyou  will  never  net  a  lone  with-  J 

iiuttheni.  Oilinn  S«m'<1  <»8r.  and  • 

up  a  lb.    I'ofaloc-M  nl  Sil.:iO  • 

a  IJbl.  CatalocnIoue.V.    No.  S6    O 

ir,/i  K   M  i;i>   ((I..  i.A  riidssr.  "IS.      m 


ention   the   /^euieut. 


ia 
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a  TYPE  WRITTEN.  B 

a  y 

BBBEECElClCircEEiClEEEEEECraCEEiB 

The  names  of  my  customers,  and  of  those  ask- 
ing for  sample  copies,  have  been  saved  and  writ- 
ten in  a  book.  There  are  several  thousand  all 
arranged  alphabetically  (in  the  largest  States)  . 
and,  although  this  list  has  been  secured  at  an  ex- 
pense of  hundreds  of  dollars,  I  would  furnish  it 
to  advertisers  or  others  at  $2.00  per  thousand 
names.  The  former  price  was  $2..50  per  1000,  but 
I  now  have  a  type  writer,  and,  by  using  the 
manifold  process,  I  can  furnish  them  at  82.00. 
A  manufacturer  who  wishes  for  a  list  of  the 
names  of  bee-keepers  in  his  own  state  only,  or, 
possibly,  in  the  adjoining  states,  can  be  accom- 
modated. Here  is  a  list  of  the  States  and  the 
number  of  names  in  each  State. 

Arizona    40  Ky 144  New  Mex 22 

Ark 130  Kans..     350  Oregon 104 

Ala     -u         La as  Ohio 1,120 

Calif.  .  .^78         Mo 50()  Penn b4;) 

Colo...    122         Minn..    '270  R.  1 37 

Canada  84(5  Mich. .1,770  H.  C 40 

Conn...  126         Mass..     1%  Teun 112 

Dak...     -if)         Md 94  Tex 27.S 

Del 18  Miss..   .  7u  Utah 66 

Fla     ...loo  N.  Y..  1,322  Vt  1«0 

Ga 90         Neb....  zl-^i         Va     I82 

Ind h;i»         N   J....  130  W.  Va 172 

Ills WV1         N.  H....   95         Wash 128 

Iowa.   .746         N.  ('.     ...60         Wis     ....       432 

W.Z.  HUTCHINSON.  Flint,  Mich. 


Supplies  Cieap. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Bell,  formerly  of  Brecksville.  Ohio, 
hasacceuteda  permanent  position  in  .Arizona, 
and  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  apiarian  fixtures. 
He  wrote  to  me  about  it,  and  I  told  him  if  he 
would  have  them  shippeil  to  me  I  would  sell 
them  for  him  on  commission.  Here  is  a  list  of 
the  articles  and  the  price  at  which  they  are 
offered. 

1   Coil  Wire 60 

61  Section  Cases  (  Wiile  Frame  and  tin  sep- 
arators) at 25 

G^   Covers  at 15 

5S  B'.tfom    Boards  at     .10 

53  Honey  Boards,  Queen  excluding  at  15 

.30  Kscapes  Rt  ...  15 

5'i  Keoders  (  Heddon  Excelsior)   at 25 

30  Alley,  Queen   and  Drone  traps,   at 35 

All  of  the  above  are  in  my  possession  and  can 
be  shipped  promptly.  The  hives  and  cases  are 
well  made  and  nicely  painted,  and  havin^r  been 
in  use  only  two  or  three  seasons  are  practically 
as  good  as  new.  Any  one  wishing  to  buy  any- 
thing out  of  this  lot  can  learn  fuller  particu- 
lars upon  inquiry. 

W.  Z.  UarCHIMSON.  FUat,  Mich. 
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DADANTS 


Foundation  I  ScCtionS 


By  the  new  Weerf  Process 
is  made  in  the  best  manner,  np- 
on  the  best  machines,  and  from 
the  best  wax — that  free  from 
dirt,  pollen,  propolis,  bnrnt  wax, 
etc.,  that  decrease  its  tenacity 
and  make  it  offensive  to  the 
bees.  Every  inch  of  foundation 
is  guaranteed  to  be  equal  to  the 
sample  that  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 

L,angstroth  on  the  Hon- 
ey Bee,  revised,  Sinoers,  Tin 
Pails,  Sections  and  other  sup- 
plies.    Send  for  circular. 

Dadant  S:  Son, 

Ilaiuilton,  Ills. 


We  make  millions  of  them 
yearly;  workmanship,  smooth- 
ness and  finish  can't  be  better. 
The  basswood  grows  right  here. 
If  3'ou  want  some  good  Ship- 
ping Cases,  you  can  get 
them  of  us.  A  full  line  of 
Bee  Supplies  on  hand. 

Write     for    illustrated    cata 
logue  and  price  list  free. 

Marshfield 


■*;'■'; 
::■..•.'• 


Mfg.  Co., 


Marshfield, 
Wis. 


•;■■■.•.•  '^■'-  :•:•:;= 


:.rV*  ^Ve   make   the   finest   line  of       :viil 

P    Bee  -  Keepers'    1| 

I  Supplies  I 


Without    Stopping 


the  machine  to  reverse  the 
combs  is  the  way  you  can  work 
with   the    Williams    Automatic       ?iV>; 

Honey  Extractor.     M 


m 


in  the  market,  and  sell  them  at 


•7.":V      I/OW    Prices,     free    Illustra-  ^■^: 

■ii!;-       ted  Catalogue  and  Price  List.  '.•''r- 

G.  H.  Lewis  Co.,  ( 

Watertoyvn,  Wis. 


m 

•41* 


E.  T.  Abbott,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  sells  our  hives  and  sec- 
tions at   factory-  prices. 


Such  an  extractor  will  save  you 
time  and  annoyance  and  it  does 
not  cost  much  more  than  an 
ordinary  machine.  Send  for 
descri])tive  price  list. 

We  can  also  furnish  choice 
Queens,  either  golden  or 
leather  colored  Italian,  at  75 
cents   each,    or    two   for   J  1.40. 

Van  Allen 

&  Williams, 

6-98-tf.  B.\RNUM,    Wis. 
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Root  Company's  Page. 

PLAIN  SECTIONS  AND  FENCES.      WHAT  OTHERS  THINK  OF  THEM. 

within  the  last  few  month.s  we  have  received  score.s  of  unsolicited  testinionial.s  in  praise  of  these 
new  goods.  We  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  preser\'e  all  of  the.se,  but  we  herewith  present  a  few 
that  will  speak  for  themselves.  We  have  before  claimed  that  plain  sections  will  be  better  filled,  anjl 
will  consequently,  bring  better  prices. 


In  proof  of  these  statements,  read  wliat  a  large 
buyer  of  honey  in  Chicago  says; 

I  find  the  honey  stored  in  plain  sections  enter- 
ed into  the  fancy  grade  in  much  larger  propor- 
tion than  that  stored  in  the  old-style  sections. 

Ev.\RT,  Mich.,  Oct.  14,  1898.    B.  WAI^KER. 

And  again,  here  is  what  a  large  commission 
house  in  Columbus,  that  knew  nothing  of  plain 
sections,  or  what  had  been  said  in  their  favor, 
had  to  .say : 

There  was  one  case  marked  "plain  .sections," 
about  12  lbs.  net.  This  was  a  very  fine  case  of 
honey,  and  brought  15  cts.  W^e  thought  we  had 
more" of  it,  and  showed  it  to  some  of  our  trade: 
^nd  the  result  was,  we  took  orders  from  every 
man  who  saw  it,  for  two  or  three  cases.  Do  yoii 
know  where  we  can  get  .some  of  this?  Are  all 
"plain  sections"  lightweight — that  is,  less  than  a 
ppund?  We  should  like  to  get  a  lot  of  this  kind, 
and  can  use  anywhere  from  100  to  1000  ca.ses. 

The  Columbus  Commission  and  Storage  Co., 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

And,  again,  read  what  Hildreth  Bros,  it  Segel- 
ken,  one  of  the  leading  honey  merchants  of  New 
York,  says: 

The     TALL,     WIDE,     NEW      PLAIN     SECTION     haS 

come  to  stay:  and  the  sooner  our  bee-keepers 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  this  fact,  the 
better  for  them. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Crane,  of  Middlebury,  Vt.,  who  has 
visited  the  markets  of  Washington,  Albany,  and 
New  York,  a  conservative  and  careful  bee-keep- 
er, writes: 

One  dealer  in  Washington  told  me  he  would 
pay  three  cents  per  pound  more  for  the  4x5  plain- 
section  honey  than  tor  the  old-style  .sections.  In- 
deed, I  was  offered  two  cents  per  pound  more, 
for  5000  pounds  of  clover  honey,  to  be  delivered 
next  fall,  than  I  have  been  receiving  of  late  for 
mj"  best  grade  of  honeyj  if  put  in  plain  4x5  sec- 
tions. In  New  York  I  inquired  of  Mr.  Segelken 
for  his  plain-section  honey,  that  I  might  com- 
pare it  with  that  in  old-stj-le  sections.  He  said 
he  had  very  little  left  in  plain  sections,  as  such 
lots  were  picked  tip  first  hv  retail  dealers,  who 
preferred  them  to  the  old-style  sections.     I  found 


the  same  true  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  I  stopped 
to  look  over  the  honey.  As  the.se  retail  dealers 
are  not  in  the  supply  business  I  thought  their 
opinions  worth  recording. 

As  to  what  bee-keepers  themselves  think  of 
them,  whether  the  bees  fill  them  any  quicker 
than  t.ie  old  style,  how  they  sell,  and  how  they 
compare  with  old-.style  .sections,  the  following 
will  attest: 

I  will  .say  that,  while  casing  400  ca.ses  about 
equally  divided  between  the  no-beeway  and  the 
old-style  we  did  not  have  enough  crooked  or 
broken  honey  for  table  use  tor  two  families. 
The  past  sea.son  in  Western  Colorado  was  a  poor 
one  to  show  up  fairly  any  system  for  coniVj  hon- 
ey. But  1  could  readily  see  that  the  bees  would 
occupy  the  supers  much  sooner  than  with  the 
old-slyle,  especially  if  .separators  were  used,  and 
that  tiie  mUside  .sections  were,  many  times,  fin- 
ished first,  which  would  reduce  the  unfinished- 
section  business  to  the  minimum.  M.  A.  (ill.L. 
Bofi.DKR,  Col.,  Feb.  6,  1899. 

We  received  four  or  five  well-filled  cases  of 
basswood  honey  in  the  new  sections:  and  to  say 
that  they  were  nice  would  be  putting  ii  lightly. 
It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  open  those  crates  ot  hon- 
ey and  note  the  difference  between  them  and 
the  old-style  .section  in  legard  to  freedom  from 
propolis  and  consequent  ease  of  cleaning. 

Elsie,  Mich.,  Jan.  7,  1S99.  I.  .-V.  WOOI.I.. 

I  had  your  plain  sections  in  use  with  fences, 
and  I  nnist  say  that  I  am  plea.sed  with  them,  par- 
ticularly the  3^/8  X  ,s''4  sections.  They  were  very 
nice,  better  filled  than  the  old  style,  <ind  made  a 
great  deal  better  show — so  much  so  that  they 
brought  me  a  better  price,  and  they  .sell  much 
qiiicker.  I  am  so  well  pleased  tha't  I  will  use 
none  but  plain  sections  this  season,  and  have 
sent  m>  order  for  such.      P    I.HUFFMAN. 

Alphi.v,  Va. 

The  plain  .section  is  far  ahead  of  the  old  bee- 
way  section,  and  I  would  not  return  to  the  plain 
separator  fur  anv  money.  Every  customer  to 
whom  1  sell  honey  remarks,  "How  fine  the  hon- 
ey in  the  plain  sectioti  does  look  I"  I  have  noth- 
ing but  praise  for  mv  honev  wherever  I  have 
offered  it  tor  sale  this  winter.'  W.  H.EAGERTY. 

CCHA,  Kan.,  Dec.  23,  1S98. 


We  have  not  room  for  more  testimonials  on  this  page:  but  these  are  enough  to  show  whether  it 
will  pay  to  produce  comb  honey  in  plain  .sections  or  not.  The  first  cost  of  fixtures  may  be  a  little 
more;  but  bear  in  mind  the  difference  in  market  quotations,  or  at  least  in  some  markets. 

We  are  the  pioneers  in  the  manufacture  of  these  modern  fixtures,  for  plain  sections.  If  you 
want  to  get  them  right,  send  to  us  or  ojir  branch  offices  and  agencies. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


MAY,   1899. 


At   Fliqt,    IViicl^igar] — Oqe   Dollar  a  Year 


flDVEHTISI^lG  f^RTES. 

All  adTertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  rate 
of  15  cents  per  line.  Nonpareil  space,  each  in- 
sertion :  12  lines  of  Nonpareil  space  make  1  inch. 
Discounts  will  be  given  as  follows  : 

On  10  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  5  per  cent ;  6 
times,  15  per  cent ;  9  times,  25  per  cent ;  12  times, 
35  per  cent. 

On  20  lines  and  upwards,  8  times.  10  percent ;  6 
times,  20  per  cent ;  9  times,  30  per  cent ;  15  times, 
40  per  cent. 

On  itO  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  20  per  cent;  6 
times,  30  per  cent ;  9  times,  40  per  cent ;  12  times, 
50  per  cent. 


Clubbing    Iiist. 

1  will  send  the  Review  with — 

(ileanings,  (new) (51.00)    ...81.75 

American  Bee  Journal. ...  (new)   (   1.00; 1.75 

t-Huadian  Bee  Journal    (1.00) 1.75 

Progressive  Bee  Keeper (    .50) 1.35 

American  Bee  Keeper (    .50) 1.40 

The  Southland  Queen ( 1.00) 1-75 

Oiiio   Farmer (  1.00)     ...  1.75 

Farm  Journal  rPhila.) (    .5i)) 1.10 

Farm  Poultry (1.00)   ..  .  1.75 

Raial  New   Yorker (1.00) 1.85 

Fr-ink  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly.  (  3.00) . .     .  3.50 

The  Century         (  4.00) .....  4.50 

Michigan   Farmer M.OO) 1.65 

Prairie  Farmer     (100)..   ..  1.75 

American  Agriculturist (1.00) 1.75 

The  lna.-peud«„t    (New  York)..   (3.00) 3.50 

Ladies'     World (    .40) 1.25 

Country  Gentleman (  2.50) 3.15 

Harper  H  Magazine   (4.00).    ...    4.10 

Harper's  Weekly (  4  00) 4.20 

Youths'    C'oiMpanion  (new) O-TS)   2.35 

Scribuer's  Magazine (  3.00) 3.50 

Cosmupoutan (  1,00) 1.90 

Success, (1.00).   ...  1.75 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  order  to  secure 
these  rates  on  Gleanings,  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal and  the  Youtiis'  Companion,  the  subscribers 
to  these  Journals  must  be  NEW.  If  it  is  any 
convenience,  when  sending  in  your  renewal  to 
tlie  Keview,  to  include  your  renewal  to  any  of 
these  Journals,  you  can  do  so,  but  the  full  price 
mast  be  sent. 


••••••••••••••••••••A ••••• 

I  C^         FOR  14  CENTS  t 

We«isht.)painthisyear2(l(l,(«K)  J 

n   vv  custoiuLTw,  an<i  huuce  otter  W 

1  Hkg.  1>  Day  Radish,  luc  9 

1  Pkg.  I'farly  Ripe  Cahliaae.  Klc 


^ 


Karliest  Red  Beet,  Klc  % 

Lone  LigrhtD'p  Cucumber  Klc  m 
Salzer's  Best  Lettuce,  l.ic  Z 
California  Fig  Tomato,  20c  X 
Early  Dinner  Onion,  Klc  9 

_  ^^         .  Brilliant  Flower  Seedg.     loc  > 

{MHMJIf  Worth  ijil.OO,  for  14 cent*,        $1.UU  • 

•  |PW«H  Above  II)  pkgs.  worth  $1.00,  we  will  # 
9  W/M  HI™  mail  you  free,  together  with  our  J 
9    wll/l     hM      great  I'lant  and    Seed    Catalogue 

!hBJ  WB  upon  receipt  of  this  iioticv  &  14c 
Hw  ^m  postage.  We  invite  your  trade  and 
||l  ^1  know  when  you  once  try  .Salzer'M 
HI  H  seiMlsyouwillnever  get  alongwith- 
Hn  D.  .  outthem.  Onion  Seed  fi8c.  and 
9  -iK^^BibKi  ui>  a  lb.  I'otatoi^H  at  $>  1.1:20 
#-:^lBi(fff*P>^  a  Hbl.  Catalog  alone. ic.    No.  8« 

{        JOHN     A.     SAI./.Klt    SEKD    CO.,    l.A  CltOSSE.  M 

•  •••••••• 
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i  Names  of  Bee  -  Keepers.  I 

n  TYPE  WRITTEN.  B 

ia  M 
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The  names  of  my  customers,  and  of  those  ask- 
ing for  sample  copies,  have  been  saved  and  writ- 
ten in  a  book.  There  are  several  thousand  all 
arranged  alphabetically  (in  the  largest  States)  . 
and,  although  this  list  has  been  secured  at  an  ex- 
pense of  hundreds  of  dollars,  I  would  furnish  it 
to  advertisers  or  others  at  $2.00  per  thousand 
names.  The  former  price  was  $2.50  per  1000,  but 
I  now  liave  a  type  writer,  and,  by  using  the 
manifold  process,  I  can  furnish  them  at  $2.00. 
A  manufacturer  who  wishes  for  a  list  of  the 
names  of  bee-keepers  in  his  own  state  only,  or, 
possibly,  in  the  adjoining  states,  can  be  accom- 
modated. Here  is  a  list  of  the  States  and  the 
number  of  names  in  each  State. 

Arizona    40  Ky 1S2  New  Mex 22 

Ark 130         Kans..     350  Oregon 104 

Ala-   bO         La 38  Ohio 1,120 

Calif.   .  378         Mo...      500  Penn 645 

Colo...    122  Minn..    334  R.  1 37 

Canada  846         Mich..  1,770  H.  C 40 

Conn...  162  Mass..     196  Tenn     —      170 

Dak....     25         Md 94  Tex 278 

Del 18  Miss...  70  Utah 66 

Fla.    ...]oo  N.Y..  1,322  Vt 160 

Ga 90         Neb 345         Va I82 

744         N  J.      imi         W.  Va 172 


Ind . . 
Ills... 
Iowa. 


<Ay- 


N.  H 
N.  C. 


126 
,.  60 


Wash 128 

Wis 500 


W.Z.  HUTCHINISON.  Flint,  Mich. 


Supplies  Cheap. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Bell,  formerly  of  Brecksville,  Ohio, 
has  accoDted  a  permanent  position  in  .Arizona, 
and  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  apiarian  fixtures. 
He  wrote  to  me  about  it.  and  I  told  him  if  he 
would  have  them  shipped  to  me  I  would  sell 
them  for  him  on  commission.  Here  is  a  list  of 
the  articles  and  the  price  at  which  they  are 
offered. 

1  (;oil  Wire 60 

61  Section  Cases  (  Wide  Frame  and  tin  sep- 
arators) at .25 

68   Covers  at 15 

53  Bottom    Boards  at     10 

53  Honey  Boards,  Queen  excluding  at  15 

30  Escapes  at  15 

50  Feeders  (  Heddon  Excelsior  )   at 25 

30  Alley,  Queen  and  Drone  traps,  at  35  . 

All  of  the  above  are  iu  my  possession  and  can 
be  shipped  promptly.  The  hives  and  cases  are 
well  made  and  nicely  painted,  and  having  been 
in  use  only  two  or  three  seasons  are  practically 
as  good  as  new.  Any  one  wishing  to  buy  any- 
thing out  of  this  lot  can  learn  fuller  particu- 
lars upon  inquiry. 

W   Z.  HUrCHIMSON.  FliQt,  Mich. 


■■•■a. 
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DADANT'S 
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Foundation  ■  heCtlOHS  I 


By   the  new    Weed    Process 

is  made  in  the  best  manner,  up- 
on the  best  machines,  and  from 
the  best  wax — that  free  from 
dirt,  pollen,  propolis,  burnt  wax, 
etc.,  that  decrease  its  tenacity 
and  make  it  offensive  to  the 
bees.  Every  inch  of  foundation 
is  guaranteed  to  be  equal  to  the 
sample  that  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 

Ltangstroth  on  the  Hon- 
ey Bee,  revised,  Smokers,  Tin 
Pails,  Sections  and  other  sup- 
plies.    Send  for  circular. 

Dadant  &  Son, 

Hamilton,   Ills. 


We  make  millions  of  them 
j^early;  workmanship,  smooth- 
ness and  finish  can't  be  better. 
The  basswood  grows  right  here. 
If  you  want  some  good  Ship- 
ping Cases,  you  can  get 
them  of  us.  A  full  line  of 
Bee  Supplies  on  hand. 

Write     for     illustrated     cata 
logue  and  price  list  free. 

Marshfield 
Mfg.  Co.,^'"-^"«^i 


IS 


:■.:•;• 


!»■•;=■■ 
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We   make  the   finest  line  of 

Bee  -  Keepers' 

Supplies 

in  the  market,  and  sell  them  at 
LfOW  Prices.  Free  Illustra- 
ted Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

G.  B.  Lewis  Co., 

Watertown,  Wis. 

E.  T.  .\bbott,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  sells  our  hives  and  sec- 
tions at   factory  prices. 


^^ 


Without    Stopping 

the  machine  to  reverse  the 
combs  is  the  way  you  can  work 
with   the    Williams    Automatic 

Honey  Extractor. 

Such  an  extractor  will  save  you 
time  and  annoyance  and  it  does 
not  cost  much  more  than  an 
ordinary  machine.  Send  for 
descriptive  price  list. 

We  can  also  furnish  choice 
Queens,  either  golden  or 
leather  colored  Italian,  at  75 
cents   each,    or    two   for  $1.40. 

Van  Allen 


::■.•;• 


::■.;;• 
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&  Williams,    m 


•»":/y»u:*  •j•■^••%t^*  •»":.•■  v.:^.  •»•^••v.<.•<.  •J•■.^V•••-*  ■]■^■■V•~■•■•  •'••■•■;■ 
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Barnum,  Wis.      Wii-; 

m 

?J£«:.»':'v';'riEf::*:V;>; 


6-98-tf. 


XS  fiK         fiK         fiK         fiC       fiC       f|C       fC       f;C       f|K         f|K         f:K         f|K        4^ 

I  Entirely  up  f 

I  With  Orders,  f 

^f  Our    extensive  enlargements  last  fall,    cost-  ^'C^ 

jjj-^  ing  in  the  aggregate  some  $15,000,  enables  us  ^fj^ 

'  to  keep  pace  with  our  increasing  trade.     Send  in          ^ 

J^^  3^our  orders,  and  the\'  will  be  promptly  executed,  ^!&^ 

'  either  from  the  main  office  or  branches  and'agen-         ^ 

J^i  cies.     Give  us  a  trial,  and  see  how    quickly    we  ^!^ 

'  can  make  shipment.     Save    F'reight    by  bu}^-         ^ 

J^^  ing  at  the  nearest  branch  or  agency.  yJ^ 

'  ■ « « ■« ^ 

^^  Branch   Offices.  ;(^ 

^^^^  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  iiS  Mich.  St.,  Chicasjo,  111.     Ceo.  W.  York,  Manager                              ijf 

•^^^  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  Co.,  1024  Mis.s.  St..  sl.  I'aul,  Minn.     H.  G.  Acklin,  Manager  •*^5g^ 

jfI  'I'he  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  1635  West  (iene.see  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     K.  A.  Salisbury.                       f^^" 

/  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me.     J.  B.  Mason,  Manager.                   "                         ^ 

'^^  J  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  to  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     \V.  !K.  Selser,  Manager.                          t^ 

^C  Agencies.  "f" 

"^^^♦.  A.  F.  McAdaras,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio.  f^^' 

Xj  C.  H.  W.  Weber,  2146  Central  Ave..  Cincinnati,  Ohio                                                                   V 

■V  I'rothero  ^t  Arnold   Dn  Hois,  Clearfield  Co.,  Pa.                                                                              i   -, 

'^fcj^  Cleaver  ^:  (ireene,  Troy,  Pa.  ^Jr._ 

'^^l'*-  W.  W.  Carv,  Ivvonsvillc,  Mass.  ^S^T" 

-^y  M.  H.  Hnn't  &"Son,  Bell  Branch,  Wayne  Co.,  Mich.                                                                      V 

V  Ceo.  E.  Hilton,  Fremont,  Newago  Co.,  Mich.                                                                                  i^ 
■"^J^  Walter  S.  Ponder,  512  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  ^f^ 

'^^^  Vickery  Bros.,  Evan.sville,  Ind.  ^C^L" 

■^f  Joseph  Nysewander,  612  West  Grand  Avenue,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.                                           V 

V  Tohn  Nebel  &  ,Son,  High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo.                                                                    i^. 
"^^4^  O.  P.  Hvde  &  Son,  Hulto,  Texas.  ^F.^ 

"^^«^  The  I^.  A.  Watkins  Md.se.  Co.,  Denver.  Col.  f^%^ 

■^J  The  Abbey-Hardy  Co.,    (^rand  Junction,  Col.                                                                                  V 


The  Abbey-Hardy  Co.,    (^rand  Junction,  Col. 

J.  H.  Back,  235  West  Third  North  St.,  Salt  I^ake  City,  I'tah. 


V  J.  H.  Back,  235  West  Third  North  St.,  Salt  I„ake  City,  I'tah.  t^ 

"^"J^  Butll  I<aiiiherson,  180  Front  .St.,  Portland,  Oregon.'  -^^^m 

'^^l'*-  Inion  Hive  and  Box  Co.,  l,os  Angeles,  Cal.  fC^L 

■^f  -M.  R.  Madarv.  Fresno.  Cal.  V 

^r        The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  f 

^]             Main  Office  and  Works-;^Ie^ij|a,  0.        [^ 

^r  ^^ 

^>^  >t^  ^ t^  ^L.  ^ t^ ^i^  ^t^  >t-^  ^*^^i^^t^  ^t^  ^L^  ^^^ 


June,  1899. 


At   Fliqt,    IV.icl^igaq — Oqe   Dollar  a  Year 


flOVEHTISIflG  l^ATES. 

AU  advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  rate 
of  15  cents  per  line,  Nonpareil  space,  each  in- 
sertion :  12  lines  of  Nonpareil  space  make  linch. 
Discoonts  will  be  given  as  follows  : 

On  10  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  5  per  cent ;  6 
times,  15  per  cent ;  9  times,  25  per  cent ;  12  times, 
35  per  cent. 
_  On  20  lines  and  upwards,  3  times.  10  percent ;  6 
times,  20  per  cent ;  9  times,  30  per  cent ;  15  times, 
40  per  cent. 

On  !tO  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  20  per  cent;  6 
times,  30  per  cent ;  9  times,  40  per  cent ;  12  times, 
50  per  cent. 


Clubbing    liist. 

I  will  send  the  Review  with— 

Gleanings,  (new) ($1.00) 8', 

American  Hee  Journal (new)   (   l.nii) 1, 

('anadian  Bee  Jonrnnl    (1.00) 1. 

ProKreswive  Bee  Kewper (    .50)...      1 

Americiin  1-fee  Keeper (    .50) 1 

TheSouthlfind  Queea (1.00) 1 

Ohio   F  rmer (  1.00)     ...   1 

Farm  Journal  fPhila.) (    .5i ) 1. 

Farm  Poultry (  l.OO)   ..      1 

Ruial  New   Yorker .     ..(1.00) 1. 

Fr  nk  Let-lie's  Popular  Monthly.  (  3.00) . .     .3. 

The  Ct^utnry         (  4.00) 4. 

Michigan   Farmer (1.00) 1. 

Prairie  Ffirmer     (100).     ..1. 

American  Agriculturist..  ('00)     ...  1. 

The  luiieDeiidy   t    (New  York)..   (3.00) 3, 

Ladies'    World (     4i>)...   .1. 

Country  (rt-ni  If-man (  2.50) 3. 

Harper  H  .Mag-iziue  (4.0')     ...   4, 

Harpers  Weekly     (  4  OO) 4. 

Youths'    Co  '  panion  (new) (.75)   ...   .2 

Sen  hue' 's  Magazine (  3.00) 3 

<  'osin.  po  itan (  1.00) I . 

Success (1.00).   ...  1 

It  will  b»  notice  I  that  in  order  to  secure 
these  rates  oti  (Jli-anings,  AmerioMii  Hee  Jour- 
nal ami  the  Youtns'  Coiupni  io'  ,  tlii- "dibscribers 
to  these  Journals  must  be  NEW.  If  it  i*  any 
conveuieuce,  when  spnding  in  your  renewal  to 
the  Review,  to  inchnle  your  renewal  to  any  of 
these  Journals,  you  can  do  so,  but  the  full  price 
mast  be  sent. 


J.  \v.  n.\ii,;;v,  I'lil 


F.   L.  THOMPSaX,    K.l. 


riic  Western  Bee-Keeper 

is  exclusively  devoted  to  auicullnre  in  the 

ALl'ALFA   REGIONS 
.\ND   TO 
lSsociation  work 


of  all  kinds  anion.c;  liee-keeper.s:  also  gives  the 
main  i)o  nls  of  what  the  other  bee-papers  are 
saying.     .Monthly,  S"  cents  a  year. 

*» -.\'o  Siipplv  house  connections. 
.Seeks  to  i>resent  B()TH  SIDES  of  i.s.snes. 

23 jr  l-'iftcenth  St.,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Ple.mr   inenliun    Hie   Reuiew. 


i  Names  of  Bee  -  Keepers,  i 

B  TYPE  WRITTEN.  □ 
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The  names  of  my  easterners,  and  of  those  ask- 
ing for  sample  copies,  have  been  saved  and  writ- 
ten in  a  book.  There  are  several  thousand  all 
arranged  alphabetically  (in  the  largest  States)  . 
and,  although  this  list  has  been  secured  at  an  ex- 
pense of  hundreds  of  dollars,  I  would  furnish  it 
to  advertisers  or  others  at  $2.00  per  thousand 
names.  The  former  price  was  $2.50  per  1000,  but 
I  now  have  a  type  writer,  and,  by  using  the 
manifold  process,  I  can  furnish  them  at  $2.00. 
A  manufacturer  who  wishes  for  a  list  of  the 
names  of  bee-keepers  in  his  own  state  only,  or, 
possibly,  in  the  adjoining  states,  can  be  accom- 
modated. Here  is  a  list  of  the  States  and  the 
number  of  names  in  each  State. 

Arizona    46         Ky....      1S2  N.  C 60 

Ark 130         Kans..    350         New  Mex 26 

Ala-   ...    rO         La dS         Oregon 104 

Calif    .378         Mo....    50tt  Ohio....       1,120 

(Joo...    122  Minn..    334  Penn 645 

Canada  8 »t5         Mich     l,7(u  R.  1 48 

Conn...  162         Mass..     275  H  V 40 

Dak —     ^5         M(i        .    94  Tenn 170 

Del 18  Maine,    200  Tex 278 

Fla     .   .  loo  M)»H..   .  70  Utah     66 

(ra w         N.Y..  1,322  Vt eo 

Ind  — 744         Neb 345        Va 182 

Ills -U"         N   J....  JHO        W.  Va 172 

Iowa.   .  800         N.  H...  126  Wash 128 

Wis     500 

W.Z.  HUTCHINSON.  Flint,  Mich. 


Supplies  Cheap. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Bell,  formerly  of  Brecksville,  Ohio, 
hasacceoted  a  permanent  position  in  Arizona, 
and  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  apiarian  fixtures. 
He  wrote  to  me  about  it,  and  I  told  him  if  he 
would  have  them  shipped  to  me  1  would  sell 
them  for  him  on  ct>mmi88ion.  Here  is  a  list  of 
the  articles  and  the  price  at  which  they  are 
offered. 

1  Coil  Wire    60 

61  Sect  ion  Cases  (  Wide  Frame  and  tin  sep- 
arators) at  25 

6S   trovers  at 15 

53  B  ittom    Boards  at    .10 

53  Hone.v  Boards,  Queen  excluding  at  15 

30  Escapes  at  15 

5'»  Feeders  (  Heddon  Excelsior)   at 25 

30  Alley,  Queen   and  Drone  traps,  at 35 

AU  of  the  above  are  in  my  possession  and  can 
be  shipped  promptly.  The  hives  and  cases  are 
well  made  and  nicely  painted,  and  having  been 
in  use  only  two  or  three  seasons  are  practically 
as  good  as  new.  Any  one  wishing  to  buy  any- 
thing out  of  this  lot  can  learn  fuUer  partica- 
lars  apon  inquiry. 

W  Z.  HUTCHINSON.  Flint.  Mich. 


DAD  ANT'S 
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By   the  new    IVeer/    Process 

is  made  in  the  best  manner,  up- 
on the  best  machines,  and  from 
the  best  wax — that  free  from 
dirt,  pollen,  propolis,  burnt  wax, 
etc.,  that  decrease  its  tenacity 
and  make  it  offensive  to  the 
bees.  Every  inch  of  foundation 
is  jriiaranteed  to  be  etjual  to  the 
sample  that  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 

I,angstrotJt  on  the  Hon- 
ey Bee,  revised,  Smokers,  Tin 
Pails,  Sections  and  other  sup- 
plies.    Send  for  circular. 

Dadant  &  Son, 


i|^*  Hamilton,   Ills.      ^i?K 

*■■; :  ••••■"C*-"-!' •:"^"«.'»"-l* •:••■••/•••■•■.■  •:•■••■.■•••■•■.■•:•■■••.■••■■•■.•  •;•';•  ••■.•  •  ■'■'■■'■'. ■^■• 
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We  make  millions  of  them 
j'early;  workmanship,  smooth- 
ness and  finish  can't  be  better. 
The  basswood  grows  right  here. 
If  you  want  some  good  Ship- 
ping Cases,  you  can  get 
them  of  us.  A  full  line  of 
Bee  Supplies  on  hand. 

Write     for    illustrated    cata 
logue  and  price  list  free. 

Marshfield 
Mfg.  Co.,""^""*^'"' 

o  '  Wis. 


■,;•••.•:;■.•.■;.•.••.•.■:;•.••■;.••■■?•■..•.•■■..••••.••:; 
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We   make   the   finest   line  of 

Bee  -  Keepers' 


Without    Stopping 

the  machine  to  reverse  the 
combs  is  the  way  you  can  work 
with   the    Williams    Automatic 


I    Supplies    I     Honey  Extractor. 

•*;;;•  JL     X  ':^.:^      Such  an  extractor  will  save  yo 


m 


in  the  market,  and  sell  them  at 
IfOW  Prices.  Tree  Illustra- 
ted Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

G.  B.  Lewis  Co., 

Watertown,  Wis. 

E.  T.  Abbott,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  sells  our  hives  and  sec- 
tions at  factor}-  prices. 


*ii^: 


Such  an  extractor  will  save  you 
time  and  annoyance  and  it  does 
not  cost  much  more  than  an 
ordinary  machine.  St-iid  for 
descriptive  price  list. 

We  can  also  furnish  choice 
Queens,  either  golden  or 
leather  colored  Italian,  at  75 
cents   each,    or    tw<>   for   *i.4(). 


;•.■.;;• 


^;^i»-w\w: 


'•■'■;:» 

•iV;';*- 

'•■'■•:» 
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Van  Allen  || 

^  Williams,  || 

6^oS-tf.                  H.\RNUM,  Wis.  '»!i-i 
.  ■  .^■ 
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4  Entirely  Up  f 

4        With  Orders,  f 

^f    .  Our    extensive  enlargements  last  fall,   cost-  ^*C^ 

J^^  ing  in  the  aggregate  some  $15,000,  enables  us  5»t^ 

^  to  keep  pace  with  our  increasing  trade.     Send  in  ^ 

J^^  your  orders,  and  they  will  be  promptly  executed,  ^If^ 

^  either  from  the  main  office  or  branches  and  agen-         ^ 

J^^  cies.     Give  us  a  trial,  and  see  how    quickly    we  ^fi!^ 

^  can  make  shipment.     Save    Freight    by  buy-         ^ 

J^^  ing  at  the  nearest  branch  or  agenc3\  y^- 

^f  Branch   Offices.  ?^ 

<^|^  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  iiS  Mich.  St.,  Chicago,  111.     Ceo.  \V.  York,  Manager  ijf 

-^^^.^  The  A.  I.  Hoot  Co.  Co.,  1024  Mis.s.  St.,  s't.  Paul,  Minn.     H.  V,.  Acklin,  Manager.  '^^- 

Jfk  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  1635  West  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y.     F.  A.  Salisbury.  I^' 

/  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me.     J. 'B.  Mason,  Manager.  '  ^ 

■^^y  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  l*a.     \V.  A.  Selser,  Manager.  §^ 

^t  Agencies.  ^f" 

"^^^«».  A.  F.  McAdatns,  Columbus  Grove,  Dhio.  ^.^* 

-^f  C.  H.  W.  Weber,  2146  Central  Ave..  Cincinnati,  Dhio.  1^^ 

V  Prothero  &.  Arnold   Du  Bois,  Clearfield  Co.,  Pa.  t 
""lyr^  Cleaver  &  Greene,  Troy,  Pa.  ^JF.  . 

"^^^(i.  W.  W.  Cary,  I.yonsville,  Ma.ss.  Pt^T' 

■^J  M,  H.  Hunt  &  Son,  Bell  Branch,  Wayne  Co.,  Mich.  \^ 

V  Geo.  K.  Hilton,  Fremont,  Newago  Co.,  Mich.  i 
"^^M^  Walter  S.  Ponder,  512  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  ^Jjr 

"^^^<*.  Vickery  Bros.,  Kvansville,  Ind.  fs^^ 

■^f  Joseph  Nysewander,  612  West  (irand  Avenue,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  V^ 

V  John  Neb'el  &  Son,  High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo.  4^. 
"T^d  O.  P.  Hyde  &  .Son.  Hutto,  Te.xas.  ^^JF 

"^^<».  The  I,.  A.  Watkins  Mdse.  Co.,  Denver,  Col.  0^m^ 

■^1  The  Abbey-Hardy  Co.,   Grand  Junction,  Col.  \^ 

V  J.  H.  Back,  235  West  Third  North  .St..  .Salt  I.ake  City,  I'tah.  i  -. 
^^^4-  Buell  I.aniberson,  180  Front  .St.,  Portland,  Oregon."  -Jjr.- 
"^^w*^  I'uion  Hive  and  Box  Co.,  I<os  .■\ngeles,  Cal.  fs^^ 

■^f  M.  R.  Madary,  Fresno,  Cal.  \^ 

*        The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  f 

J^  Main  Office  and  Works-;^Jg(|ij|^     {)  '^ 

'^^^  >t^ ^L^  >i^ >t^ >t^  ^t^  >t^  ^*  >*  y*  y*  y*  Hx_ 


JULY,   1899 


At   Fliqt,    Micl^igaq — Oqe   Dollar  a  Year 


fllDVEt^TISlNG  l^flTHS. 

All  advertisementB  will  be  inserted  at  the  rate 
of  15  cents  per  line,  Nonpareil  space,  each  in- 
sertion :  12  lines  of  Nonpareil  space  make  1  inch. 
Disconnts  will  be  given  as  follows : 

On  10  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  5  per  cent;  6 
times,  15  per  cent ;  9  times,  25  per  cent ;  12  times, 
35  per  cent. 

On  20  lines  and  upwards,  8  times.  10  percent ;  6 
times,  20  per  cent ;  9  times,  30  per  cent ;  15  times, 
40  per  cent. 

On  30  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  20  per  cent;  6 
times,  30  per  cent ;  9  times,  40  per  cent ;  12  times, 
60  per  cent. 


Clubbing    Liist. 

1  will  send  the  Review  with— 

Gleanings,  (new) ($1.00) 

American  Bee  Journal. ...  (new)   (  l.Od) 

Cauadiau  Beo  Journal    (  1.00) 

Progressive  Bee  Keeper (    .50) 

American  Bee  Keeper (    .50) 

The  Southland  Queen ( 1.00) 

Otuo  Farmer (  1.00) 

Farm  Journal  (Phila.) (    .5' 

Farm  Poultry (1.00' 

Rural  New  Y.irker .     ..(l.OO' 

Fr  lik  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly.  (  3.00) 

The  Centnry 

Micliigan  Farmer 

Prairie  Farmer      

American  Agriculturist.. 

The  Indt  pendt^i  t    (New  York).. 

Ladies'    World 

Country  Gf-ntleman 

Harper  s  Magazine  (4.0") 

Harper's  Weekly (  4  00) 

Youths'    Con.panion  (new) (  .75) 

Scri  buer's  Magazine (  3.00) 

('osmopoiitan (  1.00) 

Success (1.00) 


4.00) 
(  1.00)... 
(100). 
(  100). 
(  3.00) . . . 
(     401.. 
(  2.50) . . 


81.75 

.   1.75 

.   1.75 

135 

, .   1.40 

.  1  75 
. .  1.75 
.  1.10 
1.75 
..  1.85 

.  3.50 
..  4.50 
..  1.65 
..  1.75 
..  1.75 
..  3.50 

.  1.25 
.    3.15 

.    4.10 

..  4.20 

.  2.35 

..  3  50 

.  1.90 
..  1  75 


It  will  be  noticed  that  in  order  to  'secure 
these  rates  on  Gleanings,  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal and  the  Youths'  Companion,  the  subscribers 
to  these  Journals  must  be  NEW.  If  it  is  any 
convenience,  when  sending  in  your  renewal  to 
the  Review,  to  include  your  renewal  to  any  of 
these  Journals,  you  can  do  so,  but  the  full  price 
must  be  sent. 


J.  W.  BAILEY,  Pub. 


F.  L.  THOMPSON,  Ed. 


The  Western  Bee-Keeper 

is  exclusively  devoted  to  apiculture  in  the 

■jl  lfalfa  regions 

\  AND  TO 

J~~\.SSOCIATION  WORK 


of  all  kinds  amonR  bee-keepers;  al.so  gives  the 
main  points  of  what  the  other  bee-papers  are 
saying.     Monthly,  50  cents  a  year. 

4C6-NO  Supply  house  "connections. 
Seeks  to  present  BOTH  SIDES  of  issues. 

2341  Fifteenth  St.,  Denver,  Colorado. 
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I  Names  of  Bee  -  Keepers.  | 

Q  TYPE  WRITTEN.  B 

Q  il 

BBElEiElEiElElBEiElClBElOEiBEDElBElElElBiaEL 

The  names  of  my  customers,  and  of  those  ask- 
ing for  sample  copies,  have  been  saved  and  writ- 
ten in  a  book.  There  are  several  thousand  all 
arranged  alphabetically  (in  the  largest  States)  . 
and,  although  this  list  has  been  secured  at  an  ex- 
pense of  hundreds  of  dollars,  I  would  furnish  it 
to  advertisers  or  others  at  $2.00  per  thousand 
names.  The  former  price  was  $2.50  per  1000,  but 
I  now  have  a  type  writer,  and,  by  using  the 
manifold  process,  I  can  furnish  them  at  $2.00. 
A  manufacturer  who  wishes  for  a  list  of  the 
names  of  bee-keepers  in  his  own  state  only,  or, 
possibly,  in  the  adjoining  states,  can  be  accom- 
modated. Here  is  a  list  of  the  States  and  the 
number  of  names  in  each  State. 

Arizona    46         Ky 182  N.  C 60 

Ark 130         Kans..    350  New  Mex 26 

Ala Hi)         La 38         Oregon 104 

Calif.   .  378         Mo....    500  Ohio 1,120 

CoJo...    122         Minn..    334  Penn 645 

Canada  846         Mich. .1,770  R.  1 48 

Conn...  162         Mass..     275  H.  C 40 

Dak.   ..     25         Md     ...94  Tenn 176 

Del 18  Maine,    200  Tex 270 

Fla.   ...loo         Miss..   .  70  Utah 68 

Ga 90         N.Y..  1,322  Vt 160 

Ind  . .  .  744         Neb 345        Va I82 

Ills 'Oil         N   J....  130         W.Va  172 

Iowa.   .800         N.  H...126         Wash 128 

Wis 500 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


Supplies  Cieap. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Bell,  formerly  of  Brecksville,  Ohio, 
has  accepted  a  permanent  position  in  Arizona, 
and  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  apiarian  fixtures. 
Ho  wrote  to  me  about  it,  and  I  told  him  if  he 
would  have  them  shipped  to  me,  I  would  sell 
them  for  him  on  commission.  Here  is  a  list  of 
the  articles  and  the  price  at  which  they  are 
offered. 

1  Coil  Wire 60 

61  Section  Cases  (  Wide  Frame  and  tin  sep- 
arators) at 25 

68  Covers  at 15 

53  Bottom    Boards  at  10 

53  Honey  Boards,  Queen  exclading  at 15 

30  Escapes  at  15 

50  Feeders  (  Heddon  Excelsior )  at 25 

30  Alley,  Queen  and  Drone  traps,  at 35 

All  of  the  above  are  in  my  possession  and  can 
be  shipped  promptly.  The  hives  and  cases  are 
well-made  and  nicely  painted,  and  having  been 
in  use  only  two  or  three  seasons  are  practically 
as  good  as  new.  Any  one  wishing  to  buy  any- 
thing out  of  this  lot  can  learn  fuller  particu- 
lars npon  inquiry. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 
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Foundation 

By  the  new    Weed   Process 

is  made  in  the  best  manner,  up- 
on the  best  machines,  and  from 
the  best  wax — tliat  free  from 
dirt,  pollen,  propolis,  bnrnt  wax, 
etc.,  that  decrease  its  tenacity 
and  make  it  offensive  to  the 
bees.  Ever)'  inch  of  foundation 
is  gnaranteeil  to  be  equal  to  the 
sample  that  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 

L,angstroth  on  the  Hon- 
ey Bee,  revised,  Smokers,  Tin 
Pails,  Sections  and  other  sup- 
plies.    Send  for  circular. 

Dadant  &  Son, 

Hamilton,   Ills' 


^.■^^.;.:.^•::.:^^•.•c.^;•T!l•r;.:.•;:•,^?Si;•;:.»::r;:.fc•j5Si^ 

Sections 


We  make  millions  of  them 
yearly;  workmanship,  smooth- 
ness and  finish  can't  be  better. 
The  basswood  grows  right  here. 
If  you  want  some  good  Ship- 
ping Cases,  you  can  get 
them  of  us.  A  full  line  of 
Bee  Supplies  on  hand. 

Write     for    illustrated    cata 
logue  and  price  list  free. 

Marshfield 
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:.•:*  We   make   the   finest   line  of  •.•:.:.•; 

j    Bee  -  Keepers'  J 

I  Supplies  I 

in  the  market,  and  sell  them  at  >%• 


Mfe.  Co.,^--^*^'  1 

O  '  Wis.       ■*•;;=: 
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J^ow    Prices.     Free    Illustra- 
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ted  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
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G.  B.  Lewis  Co., 
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Watertown,  Wis. 

E.   T.    .\bbott,    St.      Joseph, 

m 
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Mo.,  sells  our    hives  and  sec- 
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tions  at   factor^'  prices. 
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Without    Stopping 

the  machine  to  reverse  the 
combs  is  the  way  you  can  work 
with   the    Williams    Automatic 

Honey  Extractor. 

Such  an  extractor  will  save  you 
time  and  annoyance  and  it  does 
not  cost  much  more  than  an 
ordinary  machine.  Send  for 
descriptive  price  list. 

We  can  also  furnish  choice 
Queens,  either  golden  or 
leather  colored  Italian,  at  75 
cents  eath,    or    two  for  I1.40. 
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Van  Allen 

&  Williams, 

6-98-tf. 

m 
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Barnum,  Wis.      )»}>* 
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Entirely  Up 
With  Orders. 

Our  extensive  enlargements  last  fall,  cost- 
ing in  the  aggregate  some  $15,000,  enables  us 
to  keep  pace,  with  our  increasing  trade.  Send  in 
3'our  orders,  and  they  will  be  promptly  executed, 
either  from  the  main  office  or  branches  and  agen- 
cies. Give  us  a  trial,  and  see  how  quickly  we 
can  make  shipment.  Save  F'reight  b}'  bu}- 
ing  at  the  nearest  branch  or  agenc}'. 


Branch   Offices. 


^" 

^^-^ 
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The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  iiS  Mich.  St.,  Chicago,  111.     Geo.  W.  York,  Manager 

The  .\.  I.  Root  Co.  Co.,  1024  Miss.  .St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.     H.  O.  Acklin,  Manager 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  1635  West  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  X.  Y.     F.  A.  Sali.sbury. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me.     J.B.  Mason,  Manager. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  10  Vine  .St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     \V.  A.  Selser,  Manager. 

Agencies. 

A.  F.  McAdams,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio. 

C.  H.  W.  Weber,  2146  Central  Ave..  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Prothero  &  Arnold   Du  Bois,  Clearfield  Co.,  Pa. 

Cleaver  &  Greene,  Troy,  Pa. 

W.  W.  Cary.  L,vonsville,  Ma.ss. 

M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son,  Bell  Branch,  Wayne  Co.,  Mich. 

Geo.  E.  Hilton,  Fremont,  Newago  Co.,  Mich. 

Walter  S.  Ponder,  512  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Vickerj-  Bros.,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Joseph'Xysewander,  612  West  Grand  A%'enue,  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

John  N'ebel  &  .Son,  High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 

O.  P.  Hyde  &  Son,  Hutto,  Texas. 

The  ly.  A.  Watkins  Mdse.  Co..  Denver,  Col. 

The  Abbev-Hardy  Co.,   Grand  Junction,  Col. 

J.  H.  Back,  235  We.st  Third  North  St.,  Salt  I.ake  City,  Utah. 

Buell  I.,aniberson,  180  Front  St.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

rnion  Hive  and  Box  Co.,  I.,os  Angeles,  Cal. 

M.  R.  Madary,  Fresno,  Cal. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co., 

Main  Office  and  ^^'^rks— ^Jprllfl  Q     Q 
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August,  i899 


At   Fliqt,    Micl^igari — Oqe   Dollar  a  Year. 


RDVEf^TISIflC  f^ATES. 

All  advertisempnts  will  be  insertpd  at  the  rate 
of  15  cents  ppr  line.  Nonpareil  Bpace.  eacli  in- 
sertion :  12  lines  of  Nonpareil  space  make  1  inch. 
Discoants  will  be  given  as  follows  : 

On  10  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  5  per  cont ;  6 
times,  15  per  cent ;  9  times.  25  per  cent ;  12  times, 
35  per  cent. 

On  20  lines  and  upwards,  3  times.  10  peroenl  ;  fi 
times,  20  per  cent ;  9  times,  30  per  cent ;  i5  times, 
40  per  cent. 

On  30  linos  and  upwards,  3  times,  20  per  cent;  fi 
times,  30  per  cent  ;  9  times,  40  per  cent;  12  tiiiips, 
60  per  cent. 


Clubbing    Liist. 

1  will  send  the  Ukvikw  with— 

Gleaninps,  (new) (ffl.OO) . . . .  $1.75 

American  Hee  Journal. ...  (now)   (   l.O(i) 1.75 

(Canadian  Hoe  Journal    (  l.(X)) 1.75 

Progressive  Ree  Keeper (    .50)...      1.35 

American  Hee  Kpei)er (     .50) 1.40 

The  Southland  Qaeen (I.OO) 175 

Ohio  Farmer (  l.(K))     ...  175 

Farm  Journal  (Phila.) (    .5i  ).     ..1.10 

Farm  Poultry (  l.W)    ..   .  1.75 

Rnial  New   Yorker (  l.(H>) 1.85 

Fr  nk  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly.  (  3.(K)) . .     .  3..50 

The  ('entnry        (4.00) 4.50 

Michigan    Farmer (  l-O^) 1.65 

Prairie  Farmer       (  1  (Kl) .      ..1.75 

American  Acriculti'rist.  (  1  (Kl)       ..   1.75 

The  lud.-pende.  t    (New  York) . .   (3.0(1) 3.50 

Ladies'     World   (      4")...    .1.25 

("ountry  Gpntleman (2.5(i)...      3.!5 

Harpnr's  Magnzine  ...    (  4.()'>)     ...    4.'(t 

Harpers  Weekly     (  4  (Kl) 4.20 

Youths'    CoKpaniou  (new) (  .75)     ..    .2  35 

Sorihuer's  Magazine (  3.00) 3.50 

rosmopolit-m (  l.'Hi) 1.00 

Saccess (1.00).   ...  1  75 

Tt  will  b'>  noticed  that  in  order  to  sfcare 
these  rnti'B  on  (ih-aninKS,  American  Hee  .Inur- 
nal  an<l  the  Youths'  ("ompaiion.  the  subscribers 
to  these  Jonniajs  must  be  NEW.  If  it  i-"  any 
convenience,  when  wondinj;  in  your  renewal  t(» 
the  lleviow,  to  irclnde  your  renewal  to  any  of 
thowe  .Jonrnnls,  you  can  do  so,  but  the  fall  price 
must  be  sent 


J.  W.  HAILUY,  Pub.  F.  L.  THOMPSON,   Kd. 

The  Western  Bee-Keeper 

is  exclusively  devoted  to  apiculture  in  the 

ALFALFA  REGIONS 
AND  TO 
LSSOCIATION  WORK 


of  all  kinds  among  bee-keepers;  also  Rives  the 
main  points  of  what  the  other  bee-papers  are 
sayinfj.     Monthly,  50  cents  a  year. 

/>B-No  Supply  house  connections. 
.Seeks  to  pre.-^eut  IJOTH  SIDKS  of  issues. 

2341  Fifteenth  St.,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Pleiise  mention  the  Reoieui. 


i  Names  of  Bee  -  Keepers.  I 

n  TYPE  WRITTEN.  U 

GncccPiriraECiBBcncr.ccBB:BCinrasB: 

The  names  of  my  customers,  and  of  those  ask- 
ing for  sample  copies,  have  been  saved  and  writ- 
ten in  a  book.  There  are  several  th<  nsaad  all 
arrhiigfd  alphabetically  (in  the  largest  States)  . 
and,  although  this  list  has  bi^en  SKCured  at  an  ex- 
pense of  hundreds  of  doUars,  1  would  furiiiali  it 
to  atlv^^^ti8e^8  or  others  at  $2.<K)  per  thonsand 
names.  The  former  price  was  $:i.5tt  per  lOtK).  but 
1  now  have  a  typo  wri'er,  and.  by  using  the 
manifold  process,  1  can  fiirniHli  them  at  ?2.0ti. 
A  mauufactarer  who  wislii's  for  a  list  of  the 
names  of  bne-keeptTB  In  his  own  Bt«te  only,  or, 
piissibly.  in  the  ailjoining  stAtes,  can  be  ac;com- 
iTiiidat'-d.  llore  is  a  lisi  of  (he  States  and  the 
number  of  namet.  in  each  Sta.t,e. 

.\rizona    4^>  Ky  .   .      1.S2  N   C «" 

Ark 1 ,0  Kans . .     350  N e w  M ex 26 

Ala     ...    -0         La ;■!»  Oregon 104 

("alif.   .  37s  Mo....    .500  Ohio 1,120 

("010..      22S         Minn..    ,^34  Penn t)45 

Canada  t<Jt)  Mich..l,7;ii  U.  1 48 

("onu...  162         Mass..     275  ^.  C 40 

Uak  ...     -^'5  M<t     .   ..94  Tenn 176 

Del 18  Maine,    200  Tex 270 

Fla     ...1<x)  MiHH..    .   7(1  I'tah 68 

Ga »<>         N.Y..  1,322  Vt IfiO 

Ind 744  Neb 345         Va I82 

Ills  ....    'M         N  J     .     \M        W.  Va  172 

Iowa.    .  Koo  N.  H...   126  Wash .   128 

Wis  500 

W.Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


Bees  for  Sale  Cheap. 

75  his-cs  of  bees,  in  good  condition,  in  Simpli- 
city hives,  with  ten  covers,  20  hives  new  this 
season,  with  Dan/.,  bottom-lxyards,  half  story  and 
super  with  each  hive;  price  only  ^2.50,  cash, 
per  colony.  Will  also  .sell  the  honey.  Reason 
for  selling,  ill-health.        H,  I..  nO.SS, 

Box  63.  Caro,  Mich. 


A  Warranted 
Italian  Oueen 
Free  to  a  New 


Subscriber ! 


Wc  will  send  the  weekly  American  Rce  Jour- 
nal one  year,  and  a  Warranted  Italian  Queen-Bee, 
to  a  new  subscriber  sending  us  Ji.oo.  This  is 
siiuplv  Ihc  subscriiition  price  of  the  Bee  Journal. 
.Send  for  free  sami)le  copv  if  vou  wish  to  .see  it 
before  .siihscribing.  You'll  simply  miss  iTif  you 
don't  accept  this' offer  of  the  cpieen  and  journal. 
Address,   GEO.  W.  York  &  Co., 

li.S  Michigan  St    Chicago,   111, 


••.!::*«f»^-,-;.«.v ••!•■•.•,•.•.•.•.•.•  •'»~i'.«.v.'  •.•■.•.•••••••<.■•  .-.•'•■■••i 
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DADANTS 


Foundation  1  heCtlOHS 


Ry  the  new   Weed   Process 

is  made  in  the  best  manner,  up- 
on the  best  machines,  and  from 
the  best  wax — that  free  from 
dirt,  pollen,  propolis,  burnt  wax, 
etc.,  that  ilecrcase  its  tenacit}- 
and  make  it  olTensive  to  the 
bees.  Every  inch  of  foundation 
is  j^niaranteed  to  be  equal  to  the 
sample  that  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 

L,angstroth  on  the  Hon- 
ey Bee,  revised.  Smokers,  Tin 
Tails,  Sections  and  other  sup- 
plies.    Send  for  circular. 

Dad  ant  &  Son, 

Hamilton,   Ills- 


'»:■,:■■ 


We  make  millions  of  them 
yearly;  workmaii.ship,  smooth- 
ness and  finish  can't  be  better. 
The  basswood  grows  right  here. 
If  you  want  some  good  Ship- 
ping Cases,  you  can  get 
them  of  us.  A  full  line  of 
Bee  Supplies  on  hand. 

Write     for    illustrated    cata 
logue  and  price  list  free. 

Marshtield 
Mfg.  Co.,''"""";;!;'' 


m  m ...m 

I5I:  if«fj                                                                        ^»H 

f-i.i  We   make   the   finest   line  of       :i 

p  Bee  -  Keepers'    \ 

I  Supplies  j 


■■'■■*. 


in  the  market,  and  sell  them  at 
IfOW  Prices.  Free  Illustra- 
ted Catalf)guc  and  Trice  List. 


if:: 

V    <    • 

»'•       M^    ^^       »»      iVJ          ^  ^-'  •    1 

•4V» 

::•'* 

:'.im"f. 

•'.•■■: 

Waterton-n,  Wis. 

>■•: 

:j>iv 

•:.•:'• 

)& 

*ir: 

•'•■■: 

K. 

T.    .\bl)Ott,     St.       Jo.seph, 

s 

if-: 

Mo., 

sells  our     hives   and  scc- 

::.•;• 

?!;•: 

•■'•■■■: 

tions 

at   factory  prices. 

••-«.• 

m 

:•..•• 

(Keep  this  before  you,) 
We  pav  ais/!  for 

HONEY. 

We  want  honey;  and  ask  cor- 
respondence from  those  having 
it  to  .sell.  Slate  quantity,  (piality 
and  slyle  of  package.  We  are 
dealers  in  green  fruit  and  dried 
fruit  anil  M  kinds  of   produce. 

S.  T.  KIvSII  cS:  CO.. 

(  ICUablished   2;,  years.  ) 

1S9  South  Water  St., 

CHICAGO. 

Reference,  I'irst  National 
liauk,  Chicago.  Your  banker 
can  show  you  our  rating. 


•T;'>- 


m^ 


Root  Company's  Page. 


IIONF,  Y-rA  CKA  GES. 

If  you  have  a  crop  of  honej'  yoii  will  want 
packajjes  in  which  to  put  it  on  the  market.  For 
comb  honey  you  will  be  interested  in  our 

NO-DRTP  SHIPPING-CASES 


which  wc  are  prepared  to  to  liirni.sh  in  various 
stylos  and  sizes  as  listed  in  our  catalo}?.  They 
aie  lacked  in  lols  of  50  in  can  ying-crales  suita- 
ble for  shi]  i)ii.ij  your  li<  nty  in  atUr  it  is  put  in 
eases. 

l'"<  r  exlracled  honey  you  will  wniil,  for  slorint; 
and  sliipinj;  to  market, 

FIVE-GAIJ.ON  SQVAIir.    CANS 

two  iu  a  case.  Vvc  provided  ourselves  with  two 
carloads  of  these  before  the  advance  in  tin-plate, 
so  thai,  while  they  last,  we  can  still  sell  at  the 
old  price,  10  boxes,  J6.00. 

l'"or  puttiiij;  "P  honey  for  lelail  we  have  a  vari- 
ety of  ])acka}j;es  in  tin  and  Rla.ss,  listed  in  our 
catalog,  of  most  of  those  we  are  also  provided 
with  a  Inr^e  stock.  y 

NO.   25GhASSyAKS. 

'IMiis  is  a  very  popular  Jar  for  one  pouiul  of 
honey.     II  has  porcelain  to])    with    iiibbor    rinji 


SIX   DOZ. 

CROSS 

..12.50.  . 

■  f4"5 

.-    2.75 

.■l.oo 

•      3-4"  •• 

.   6.50 

and  tin  screw  band.  We  have  them  put  up  one 
gross  in  a  barrel  at  $.s..'^o;  or  two  dozen  in  a  par- 
titioned case,  ready  for  re-shipping  when  filled 
with  honey,  at  Ji.>5  per  box,  or  ^6.50  for  six  boxes. 

liAEI/S  BEST  MASON  JARS 

WITH  ALUMINUM  CAPS. 

We  have  a  carload  of  these  which  we  cfTer  for 
July  .shipment  at  the  following  special  prices, 
put  up  one  dozen  in  a  box: 

I'ER  noz. 

Pint     Mason    Jars     45c.. 

Quart  Mason  Jars        .    ..4SC.. 
2-(iuart  Mason  Jais ^oc... 

TIN-TOP  TUMBLERS. 

We  have  two  sizes  of  these,  !<j  pint,  or  10  oz.. 
No.  y.-S,  packed  21  doz.  (252)  in  a  barrel,  at  J5  (k> 
per  barrel;  or  >i  quart,  16  oz..  No.  /.'■'g,  packed 
if)%  doz.  (2io)  in  a  barrel,  at  J.s.oo  jier  barel. 
201)  of  <  ach  size  nested  in  a  ban  el  for  is.yo. 

GLEANINGS  AT  REVUCED  RATES. 

We  do  not  need  to  tell  about  our  journal,  for  it 
will  speak  for  itself;  but  as  an  extra  iniluoeuuut 
we  make  the  following   low  ofTeis: 

OFFER  NO.  A. 

Hor  25  cents  we  will  send  C.i.icanincs  from 
the  time  your  siibscriplioii  is  received  till  Jan., 
1900.  If  you  .seiul  in  your  order  promptly  you 
will  got  5  mouths  for  only  25  cents. 

OFFER  NO.  B. 

I"or  fi.no  we  will  send  an  nntesled  Italian 
(lueen,  w<)rlh  75  cts.,  and  Gi.kaninu.s   one   year. 

OFFER  NO.  C. 

Tor  Ji. 00  we  will  send  Glkaninc.s  the  rest  of 
this  year,  and  all  of  next  year;  that  is,  from 
the  lime  your  subsdription  is  received  till  Jan. 
i<)oi.  The  .sojjuer  you  take  advantage  of  this 
offer,  the   nioic    numbers   vou  receive. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co,  Medina,  0. 


September,  i899 


At    Fliqt,    Mich[igar[ — Or\e    Dollar  a  Year. 


Advhhtising  Rates,    b 


All  adTertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  rate 
of  15  cents  per  line,  Nonpareil  space,  each  in- 
sertion :  12  lines  of  Nonpareil  space  make  linch. 
Discounts  will  be  given  as  follows  : 

On  10  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  5  per  cent ;  6 
times,  15  per  cent ;  9  times,  25  per  cent ;  12  times, 
85  per  cent. 
_  On  20  lines  and  upwards,  8  times.  10  per  cent ;  6 
times,  20  per  cent ;  9  times,  30  per  cent ;  15  times, 
40  per  cent. 

On  30  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  20  per  cent;  6 
times,  30  per  cent ;  9  times,  40  per  cent ;  12  times, 
60  per  cent. 


Clubbing    List. 


1  will  send  the  Review  with— 

Gleanings,  (new) 

American  Bee  Journal (new) 

Canadian  Bee  Journal    

Progressive  Bee  Keeper 

American  Bee  Keeper 

The  Southland  Queen 

Ohio   Farmer 

Farm  Journal  (Phila.) 

Farm  Poultry 

Rural  New   Yorker 

Frnnk  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly. 

The  Centni^        

Michigan   Farmer 

Prairie  Farmer      

American  Agricultiirist . . 

The  Inii^pendpi  t    (New  York) . . 

Ladies'    World 

Country  Gpntleman . 

Harper's  Magazine 

Harper's  Weekly     

Youths'    Con  panion  (new)  . ..   . 

Soribuer's  Magazine 

Cosmopolitan 

Success, 


...  JI.75 

....  1.75 

...   1.75 

1.35 

...  1.40 

...  1-75 

...  1.75 

....   1.10 

...  1.75 

....   1.85 

.     .  .3.50 

....  4.50 

....  1.65 

..   1.75 

..  1.75 

....   3.50 

..   .  1.25 

...    3.15 

...    4.10 

....   4.20 

. .    .  2.35 

....  350 

...   1.90 

...  1  75 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  order  to  Becnre 
these  rates  on  Gleanings,  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal and  the  Youtlis'  Compnr.ion.  the  subscribers 
to  these  Journals  must  be  NEW.  If  it  i<i  any 
convenience,  when  sending  in  your  renewal  to 
the  Review,  to  include  yonr  renewal  to  any  of 
these  Journals,  you  can  do  so,  but  the  full  price 
must  be  sent. 


($1.00) 
(  1.0") 
(  1.00) 
(  .50) 
(  .50) 
(1.00) 
(  1.00) 

(  .51 : 

.  (  1.00 
(  1.00 
(  3.00) 
{  4.00) 
1.00) 
(  1  00 
(  100 
(3.00 
.(     40) 
(  2.50) 
(  4.01  •) 
(4  00) 
.('.75) 
(  3.00) 
(  1.00) 
.(1.00) 


J.  W.  BAILEY,  Pub. 


L.  THOMPSON,   Ed. 


The  Western  Bee-Keeper 

is  exclusivelv  devoted  to  apioilture  in  the 
Jt   LFALFA  REGIONS 

/l  AND  TO 

X~\sSOCIATION  WORK 


of  all  kinds  among  bee-keepers;  also  gives  the 
main  points  of  what  the  other  bee-papers  are 
saying.     Monthly,  50  cents  a  year. 

4E^"No  Supply  hou.se  connections. 
Seeks  to  present  BOTH  SIDK.S  of  issues. 

2341  Fifteenth  St.,  Denver,  Colorado. 


GISQQSQiaQQQQQiaiaiaiaiaQBQQQQQQQ 

I  Names  of  Bee  -  Keepers.  I 

a  TYPE  WRITTEN.  B 

3  B 

The  names  of  my  customers,  and  of  those  ask- 
ing for  sample  copies,  have  been  saved  and  writ- 
ten in  a  book.  There  are  several  thousand  all 
arranged  alphabetically  (in  the  largest  States) . 
and,  althongh  this  list  has  been  secured  at  an  ex- 
pense of  hundreds  of  dollars,  I  would  furnish  it 
to  advertisers  or  others  at  82.00  per  thousand 
names.  The  former  price  was  82..50  per  1000,  but 
I  now  have  a  type  writer,  and,  by  using  the 
manifold  process,  I  can  furnish  them  at  82.00. 
A  manufacturer  who  wishes  for  a  list  of  the 
names  of  bee-keepers  in  his  own  state  only,  or, 
possibly,  in  the  adjoining  states,  can  be  accom- 
modated. Here  is  a  list  of  the  States  and  the 
number  of  names  in  each  State. 

.Arizona    46  Ky....      182  N.  C 60 

Ark —  130         Kans..    350         New  Max 26 

Ala     — »0         La 38  Oregon 104 

Calif.   .378  Mo....    500  Ohio 1,120 

Colo..      22S  Minn..    334  Penn 645 

('anada  846         Mich. .1,770  R.  1 48 

Conn...  162  Mass..     275  H.  C 40 

Dak...    25         Md  94         Tenn 176 

Del 18  Maine,    200  Tex 270 

Fla     ...loo  Miss..   .  70  Utah     68 

Ga        ...90         N.Y..  1,322  Vt 160 

Ind  ..   .744         Neb....  345        Va     I82 

Ills  "0<i  N  J  ...  130         W.  Va  172 

Iowa.      Hoo         N.  H 126  Wash 128 

Wis     500 

W.Z.  HUTCHINSON.  Flint,  Mich. 


Supplies  Cheap. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Bell,  formerly  of  Brecksville,  Ohio, 
has  acceoted  a  permanent  position  in  Arizona, 
and  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  apiarian  fixtures. 
He  wrote  to  me  about  it,  and  I  told  him  if  he 
would  have  them  shipped  to  me  I  would  sell 
them  for  him  on  commission.  Here  is  a  list  of 
the  articles  and  the  price  at  which  they  are 
offered. 

1  Coil  Wire 60 

61  Section  Cases  (  Wide  Frame  and  tin  sep- 
arators) at  25 

68   Covers  at 15 

53  Bottom    Boards  at 10 

53  Honey  Boards.  Queen  excluding  at  15 

30  Escapes  at  15 

50  Feeders  (  Heddon  Excelsior )  at 25 

30  Alley,  Queen  and  Drone  traps,  at 35 

All  of  the  above  ^re  in  my  possession  and  can 
be  shipped  promptly.  The  hives  and  cases  are 
well-made  and  nicely  painted,  and  having  been 
in  use  only  two  or  three  seasons  are  practically 
as  good  as  new.  Any  one  wishing  to  buy  any- 
thing out  of  this  lot  can  learn  fuller  particu- 
lars upon  inquiry. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 
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DADANT'S 
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I   Foundation  I  heCtlOHS  I 
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By  the  new    Weed    Process 

is  made  in  the  best  manner,  up- 
on the  best  machines,  and  from 
the  best  wax — that  free  from 
dirt,  pollen,  propolis,  burnt  wax, 
etc.,  that  decrease  its  tenacity 
and  make  it  offensive  to  the 
bees.  Every  inch  of  foundation 
is  guaranteed  to  be  equal  to  the 
sample  that  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 

L,angstroth  on  the  Hon- 
ey Bee,  revised,  Smokers,  Tin 
Pails,  Sections  and  other  sup- 
plies.    Send  for  circular. 

Dadant  &  Son, 

Hamilton,   Ills. 


•:• 


We  make  millions  of  them 
yearly;  workmanship,  smooth- 
ness and  finish  can't  be  better. 
The  basswood  grows  right  here. 
If  you  want  some  good  Ship- 
ping Cases,  you  can  get 
them  of  us.  A  full  line  of 
Bee  Supplies  on  hand. 

Write     for     illustrated    cata 
logue  and  price  list  free. 

Marshfield 


m 
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O  '  Wis.       ■»•:;•: 
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We   make   the   finest   line 

Bee  -  Keepers' 

I  Supplies 


M 
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in  the  market,  and  sell  them  at 
I/OW  Prices.  Free  Illustra- 
ted Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

G.  B.  Lewis  Co., 

Watertown,  Wis. 

E.  T.  Abbott,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  sells  our  hives  and  sec- 
tions at   factory  prices. 

►  ^^•^ v.'.i.-* -^r.vVjM; igurMU; ■Tfj:r^ffAU;  ••■•■i'f'j:/:;: 


I  Keep  this  before  you, ) 
We  pay  cash  for 

HONEY. 

We  want  honey;  and  ask  cor- 
respondence from  those  having 
it  to  sell.  State  quantity,  quality 
and  style  of  package.  We  are 
dealers  in  green  fruit  and  dried 
fruit  and  all  kinds  of   produce. 

S.  T.  FISH  &  CO.. 

(  Established  23  years. ) 

189  South  Water  St., 

CHICAGO. 
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Reference,  First  National 
Hank,  Chicago.  Your  banker 
can  show  vou  our  rating. 
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^i  All  Prices  Withdrawn  ;^ 

j>^  ON  ^i^ 

^r  ^'^ 

-*5i^  On    Bee -Hives,    Sections,  Jx 

^r  "^ 

^^  Ship|)iui(  -  Cases,  and   all  jx 

^r  ^«^ 

^j  Bee  -  Keepers'     Supplies  Jx 

/r  "^ 

j^^  Listed   in   Our  Catalogue.  j^ 

4  Both  Wholesale  &  Retail.  ;^ 

^^i"*-  Owing  to  the   plieiioiiieiial    advance   in    the  ''C*^ 

^  cost  of  raw  materials,  ranging  from  20  to  100  per  ly 

^i*^  cent.,  especially  on  lumber  of  all  kinds,  it  is  im-  ''C*^ 

^  possible   longer  to  maintain  former  prices..     New  iy 

"^"^  price  lists  are   being  prepared  which  we  hope  to  ♦'C^ 

^^  have  ready  by    Oct.     i.        The    advances    will  i^ 

'^^'  range  from    twenty    to    thirty-  per  cent.    Orders  ^^ 

^^  received  after  Sept.  i  can  not  be  accejoted  at  old  iy 

^k*^  prices.     Instead    of    making  gradual    advances,  ¥^ 

^^  keeping  pace  with   the  increase  in    value  of  the  l^ 

^^^  raw     materials   which   has  taken   place    during  r^CT 

^^  the    past  six    or  eight  months,  we    have    main-  i^ 

"^•'  tained  former  prices  until  the  close  of  the  season.  ''C*^ 

^^  Now   we  have  to  make  the  advance    all    at  once,  i^ 

"^*'  and  on  that  account  it  ma}-    appear  like  a  large  '^^ 

^^  advance;  but  it  is  not  as  great,  figured  in  per  cents,  jfy 

^^^  as  the  advance  in    materials    has    been    already,  r^ST 

^^  and    still    higher   prices    will     undoubtedly    be  j^ 

'^"^  reached   on    lumber  during  the  next  six  months  ^^^ 

^^  than  those  ruling  at  the  present  time.  jj^ 

^^  The  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Mdeina,  Ohio.  '% 

J*.^  >*    >*    >*^  >t^  >*^  >^  t^  X^  >*^  >*^  >*^  .^  *^  ^ i^  ^^^ 


October,  i899. 


At   Fliqt,    IV.icK^iyari — Oqe   Dollar  a  Year 


Advertising  J^ates. 

All  advertieemente  will  be  inserted  at  the  rate 
of  15  cents  per  line.  Nonpareil  space,  each  in- 
sertion :  12  lines  of  Nonpareil  space  make  linch. 
Discounts  will  be  given  as  follows  : 

On  10  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  5  per  cent;  6 
times,  15  per  cent ;  9  times,  25  per  cent ;  12  times, 
35  per  cent. 

On  20  lines  and  upwards,  3  times.  10  percent ;  6 
times,  20  per  cent ;  ',•  times,  30  per  cent ;  15  times, 
•to  per  cent. 

On  30  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  20  per  cent;  6 
times,  SO  per  cent ;  9  times,  40  per  cent ;  12  times, 
50  per  cent. 


aQQiaQiaiaiaiaiaQQiiaiaiiaQQiaBEaiaQQiaiaQ 

I  Names  of  Bee  -  Keepers,  i 


Clubbing    Liist. 

1  will  send  the  Review  with— 

Gleanings,  (new) ($1.00)... 

American  Bee  Journal. ...  (new)   (   1.00)... 

("nnadian  Bee  Journal    (  1.00)... 

Progressive  Bee  Keeper (    .50)... 

American  Bee  Keeper (    .50) .  ■  ■ 

The  Southland  Queen ( 1.00) . . . 

Ohio   Farmer (1.00)     . 

Farm  Journal  (Phila.) (    .5"). . . 

Farm  Poultry (1.00)    . 

Rural  New   Yorker (1.00).. 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly.  (  3.00) . . 

The  Century        (  4.00) . . 

Michigan   Farmer (1.00).. 

Prairie  Farmer     (100).. 

American  Agriculturist (  1  00) . 

The  IndependHi  t    ^New  York) . .   (  3.00) . . 

Ladies'    World (     40^.. 

(\>untry  Gentleman (  2.50) . . 

Harper's  Mag;izine  (  4.00) . 

Harper's  Weekly (  4  00) . . 

Youths'    C'oii'panion  (new) ('■75)   . 

Scribuer's  Magazine ....(  3.00).. 

Tosmopolitan .' (  1.00) . .' 

Success (1.00). 


$1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

1.35 

...   1.40 

..  1.75 

...  1.75 

, ..   1.10 

.   .  1.75 

...  1.85 

.  3.50 

. ..  4.50 

. ..  1.65 

..  1.75 

..-  1.75 

...  3.50 

...  1.25 

. .    3.15 

..    4.10 

...  4.20 
.  .  2.35 
...  3.50 
...  1.90 
...   1  75 


It  will  be  nuticed  that  in  order  to  pecure 
these  ratee  on  (ileanings,  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal and  tlie  Youths'  ("onipaDion.  the  subscribers 
to  these  Journals  must  be  NEW.  If  it  is  any 
convenience,  when  sending  in  your  renewal  to 
the  Review,  to  include  your  renewal  to  any  of 
these  Journals,  you  cati  do  so,  but  the  full  price 
m  ast  be  sent . 


Leland  Hotel, 


ciiicAr.o. 


MiciiiiiJiu  .111(1  JiicK'soii    Hoiilev.irds. 


AMERICAN     PLAN, 

$2.(K)  Per   (lay  and  upwards. 


EURO  pi:  AN      PLAN, 

75c    Per    day   and    upwards. 


Special  rates  by  the   week   on   apjilica- 
lion.     P''irsl  class  in  every  way. 


TYPE  WRITTEN. 


B 


r!iI!!EiEiEJl5l51Ell!^EJBEiEClE:EiC;ESISer3CIE]E3EIB 

The  names  of  my  customers,  and  of  those  ask- 
ing for  sample  copies,  have  been  saved  and  writ- 
ten in  a  book.  There  are  several  thonsand  all 
arranged  alphabetically  (in  the  largest  States) . 
and,  although  this  list  has  been  secured  at  an  ex- 
pense of  hundreds  of  dollars,  I  would  furnish  it 
to  advertisers  or  others  at  $2.00  per  thousand 
names.  The  former  price  was  $2. .50  per  1000,  but 
I  now  have  a  type  writer,  and,  by  using  the 
manifold  process,  I  can  furnish  them  at  $2.00. 
A  manufacturer  who  wishes  for  a  list  of  the 
names  of  bee-keepers  in  his  own  state  only,  or, 
possibly,  in  the  adjoining  states,  can  be  accom- 
modated. Here  is  a  list  of  the  States  and  the 
number  of  names  in  each  State. 


Arizona    46 

Ark 130 

Ala HO 

(^alif.  .  378 
Colo....  228 
Canada  846 
("onn. . .  162 
Dak....     25 

Del 18 

Fla.   ...  loo 

Ga 90 

Ind 744 

Ills KOO 

Iowa.   .  Soo 


Ky....     182  N.C 60 

Kans..     350  New  Mex 26 

La 38  Oregon 104 

Mo....    500  Ohio 1,120 

Minn..    334  Penn 645 

Mich. .1,770  R.  1 48 

Mass..     275  H.  C 40 

Md  94  Tenn 176 

Maine,    200  Tex 270 

Miss..   .  70  Utah 68 

N.  Y..  1,322  Vt 160 

Neb....  345        Va I82 

N.  J...  ISO         W.  Va  172 

N.  H...  125         Wash 128 

Wis 5°o 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


Chas.  W.  Dabl),  Prop. 


Supplies  Cheap. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Bell,  formerly  of  Brecksville,  Ohio, 
has  accepted  a  permanent  position  in  Arizona, 
and  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  apiarian  fixtures. 
He  wrote  to  me  about  it,  and  I  told  him  if  he 
would  have  them  shipped  to  me  I  would  sell 
them  for  him  on  commission.  Here  is  a  list  of 
the  articles  and  the  price  at  which  they  are 
offered. 

1  Coil  Wire 60 

61  Section  Ca8e8.(  Wide  Frame  and  tin  sep- 
arators) at  25 

68   Covers  at l5 

53  Bottom    Boards  at    10 

53  Honey  Boards,  Queen  excluding  at  1.) 

30  Escapes  at  15 

50  Feeders  (  Heddon  Excelsior )   at -25 

30  Alley,  Queen   and  Drone  traps,  at 35 

All  of  the  above  are  in  my  possession  and  can 
be  shipped  promptly.  The  hives  and  cases  are 
well-made  and  nicely  painted,  and  having  been 
in  use  only  two  or  three  seasons  are  practically 
as  good  as  new.  Any  one  wishing  to  buy  any- 
thing out  of  this  lot  can  learn  fuller  particu- 
lars upon  inquiry. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


Foundation  !  ScCtionS 
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l^       UADANT'S 
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By   the  new    IVeetZ    Process 

is  made  in  the  best  manner,  up- 
on the  best  macliines,  and  from 
the  best  wax — that  free  from 
dirt,  pollen,  propolis,  burnt  wax, 
etc.,  that  decrease  its  tenacity 
and  make  it  oflfensive  to  the 
bees.  Every  inch  of  foundation 
is  j^uaranteed  to  be  equal  to  the 
sample  that  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 

L,angstroth  on  the  Hon- 
ey Bee,  revised.  Smokers,  Tin 
Pails,  Sections  and  other  sup- 
plies.    Send  for  circular. 

Dadant  &  Son, 

Hamilton,    Ills. 

».v  •••■•^•.•.•.■•«:»-:i.-.»;.- •»:•■■;,•.•.•.•.•.•  ••••-^•.•.v  •«:••.■,•••.■. 


W*/ 


We  make  millions  of  them 
yearly;  workmanship,  smooth 
ness  and  finish  can't  be  better. 
The  basswood  grows  right  here. 
If  you  want  some  good  Ship- 
ping Cases,  }ou  can  get 
them  of  us.  A  full  line  of 
Bee  Supplies  on  hand. 

Write     for     illustrated     cata 
logue  and  price  list  free. 


m 

i  G.B.Lewis  Co., 


Watertown,  Wis. 


M    ■ 

.vlf       Can  furnish  vou  with   the   verv 
•■i]}:       finest 


•%      iviars 

I    Mtg.  C0.,^"-»"«^; 

■*.:■■     •■•'••••<••.•.■:;•.•.•.■.••■  •.•■•:;•.•■•.••■•  ?:::•.■.•;.•••  •.•;:;•.•.•.••.•  ■•.•:;•.• 

iVj-v  '  Keep  this  before  you, ) 

:•■;:'■)•  We  pay  cus/i  for 


NEY. 


I    Bee  -  Keepers' 

I  Supplies 


Mi« 
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in  the  worhl. 

Parties  wantini;  gnod.s  before 
new  catalogue  is  out  will  write 
for  cjuotations.  We  want  every 
bee  keeper  on  our  list. 

If  you  did  not  receive  our 
catalogue  last  year  send  us  your 
name  and  arldress  and  we  will 
mail  you  our  new  catalogue  as 
soon  as  it  isreadv. 


We  want  honey;  and  ask  cor- 
respondence from  those  having 
it  to  sell.  vState  quantity,  quality 
and  style  of  package.  We  are 
dealers  in  green  fruit  and  dried 
fruit  and  all  kinds  of   produce. 

S.  T.  FISH  cX:  CO.. 

(  Kstablished   23  years.  I 

1S9  South  Water  St., 

CH1CA(;0. 

Reference,  I'irst  National 
Hank,  Chicago.  Your  banker 
can  show  you  our  rating. 


»■■::•■ 


•ii^; 


■v..':.» 


•■.".•;• 

mi- 


•!v- 


i 
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A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture. 


iS().)     r.I»ITI(»\.     TU1-:    ONLY     eVCI.OI'EDIA     (>\     BEES— 475    I>AGES. 


Over  1,000  Copies  Already  Sold. 


The  demand  for  this  work  has  bcoiiie  so 
great  that  the  preceding  edition,  consisting  of 
[0,ooo  copies,  was  exhausted  some  months  be- 
fore the  new  one  could  be  gotten  out,  and  in  the 
six  months  intervening,  something  like  looo 
copies  of  the  new  work  have  been  sold,  and  that 
even  before  it  was  out  of  the  press.  This,  the 
latest  edition,  reaches  the  67,000  mark,  and  is  in 
many  respects  very  much  superior  to  any  pre- 
vious edition,  in  typographical  appearance  and 
quantity  of  new  subject-matter  and  general  re- 
vision of  old  subjects,  as  we  are  now  building 
upon  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  these 
latter  days,  when  such  wonderful  strides  are  be- 
ing made  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

A  large  number  of  the  subjects  have  been  re- 
written; and  among  them  may  be  named  Arti- 
ficial Honey-comb,  Comb  Foundation,  Comb 
Honey,  Contraction,  Joul  lirood,  Queen-rearing, 
Reversing,  Vinegar  and  Wax.  The  new  sub- 
jects incorporated  in  this  particular  edition,  and 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  older  books,  are 
Apis  Dorsata,  Hives,  Honey.  Honey  on  Commis- 
sion, Honey  as  a  Food,  Honey-peddling,  Willow- 
herb,  Weight  of  bees,  entirely  new  Preface,  and 
a  new  Introduction.  Nearly  all  the  other  re- 
maining subjects  have  been  largely  rewritten  or 
revised  in  places,  so  that  the  whole  l>ook  is  prac- 
tically an  entirely  new  work.  The  subjects  of 
Comb  F'oundation,  Comb  Honey,  Hives,  and  Hon- 
ey have  received  special  attention  in  the  new 
work,  having  Ijeen  entirely  rewritten.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  no  previous  edition  of  the  book 
contained  the  subject  of  Hives  or  Honey.  The 
former  was  discussed  in  a  general  way  under 
the  head  of  Hive-making;  but  the  new  subject 
deals  not  with  how  to  make  hives,  but  with  the 
principles  of  construction.  Following  a  di.scu.s- 
sion  of  size  and  shape  of  frames,  hives 
and  their  various  styles  and  makes  are  described, 
and  the  various  principles  are  illustrated  by  the 
.several  forms  of  the  I,angstroth,  including  the 
latest  Dovetailed;  next  are  the  Heddon,  the 
Uanzenbaker,  and  the  Dadant  hives.  The 
(question  of  large  and  small  hives,  and  the  rela- 
tion that  the  locality  has  upon  the  matter,  is 
very  exhaustively  treated.  I<ast  of  all,  double- 
walled  (or  wintering  I  hives  are  described  in  full. 
The  whole  .subject  is  discussed  inipartially,  as 
we  believe,  leaving  the  intelligent  reader  to  se- 
lect such  hive  as  his  loc  lity  and  his  particular 
notions  may  recjuire.  "fioney,''  another  new 
subject,  is  considered,  both  as  food  and  as  medi- 
cine. 


The  new  book,  like  the  old,  is  arranged 
on  the  plan  of  a  cyclopedia,  for  readv  refer- 
ence; and,  in  addition,  bold  headlines  lines  iii- 
dicating  the  sub-heads  are  found  on  nearly  ev- 
ery page. 

As  the  name  indicates,  the  book  is  written 
principally  for  beginners,  and  covers  exhaustive- 
ly every  subject  necessary  for  the  successful 
management  of  bees,  .so  that  ven  the  advanced 
bee-keeper  will  find  much  that  is  new  and  use- 
ful. 

After  the  twenty  pages  of  introductory  matter 
there  are  340  pages  devoted  to  a  general  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  of  apicultiire.  1^'ollowing 
this,  and  continuing  for  M  pag  s.  is  a  series  of 
answers  to  as  many  knotty  r)uestions  that  are 
propounded  bv  beginners.  Next  is  a  glossary 
of  3  pag  s,  defining  the  terms  peculiar  to  bee- 
keeping. Then  for  11  pages  more  there  are  re- 
views and  comments  bv  two  eminent  bee-keei> 
ers— G.  M.  Doolittleand  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  on  the 
general  subject-matter  contained  in  the  body  of 
the  book.  This  is  indeed  an  interesting  and 
valuable  featur  ■.  Th  •  remaining  portion  of  tlie 
book  is  taken  up  with  biographical  sketches 
occupying  32  pages,  and  a  picture-gallery  con- 
taining pictures,  with  a  short  description,  of 
.some  of  the  most  important  a])iaries  of  the 
world.  Last  of  all  is  the  index,  comprising 
nine  pages. 

The  entire  work  contains  475  pages  and  nearly 
as  many  engravings,  a  verj'  large  part  of  whicli 
belong  to  the  modern  half-tone  cla.ss,  showi  u 
nature  and  art  as  they  really  are.  Something; 
like  50  new  full-ijage  half-tone  engravings  have 
been  put  into  the  new  book,  most  of  which  are  ■ 
printed  on  what  is  known  as  enamel  book' paper 
— the  finest  there  is  .sold. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  this  the 
fullest  and  most  up-to-date  bee-book  that  we 
have  ever  gotten  out;  and  the  very  fact  that  near- 
ly a  thousand  copies  were  sold  even  before  the 
edition  left  the  press,  goes  to  show  that  the  gen- 
eral bee-keeping  1  ublic  appreciates  our  eftorts 
in  something  really  exhaustive  and  up  to  date. 

No  matter  if  you  have  an  ohl  edition,  you  can 
hardly  afford  not  to  have  this  new  work. '  While 
it  is,  in  a  sense,  built  on  the  old,  it  takes  in  all 
the  latest  and  most  modern  ideas  and  practices 
known  to  bee-keepir»g. 

Price,  in  cloth,  475  pages,  gotten  up  in  cyclo- 
pedic form,  postjjaid,  $1.20;  by  freight  or  express 
with  other  goods,  $1.00;  or  chibbed  with  C.i.uan- 
i.NGS  IN  Ui;i-:  CiLTl'RK  for  ji.75. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  0. 


NOVEMBER,   1899. 


At   Flint,    Miclqigaq — Oqe   Dollar  a  Year. 


ADVEJ^TISINO  t^ATES. 

All  advertisementB  will  be  inserted  at  the  rate 
of  15  cente  per  line,  Nonpareil  space,  each  in- 
sertion :  12  lines  of  Nonpareil  space  make  linch. 
Discounts  will  be  given  as  follows  : 

On  10  linQB  and  upwards,  3  times,  5  per  cent ;  B 
times,  15  per  cent ;  9  timpc.  25  per  cent ;  12  times, 
35  per  cent. 

On  20  lines  and  upwards,  3  times.  10  percent ;  6 
times,  20  per  cent ;  9  times,  30  per  cent ;  15  times, 
to  per  cent. 

On  HO  lines  and  upwards,'  3  times,  20  per  cent;  6 
times,  30  per  cent ;  9  times,  40  per  cent ;  12  times, 
fMl  per  cent. 


Clubbing    Liist. 


1  will  send  the  Rkview  with- 


Gleanings,  (new) 

American  Bee  Journal. 


.($1.00)....  $1.75 
(new)   (  1.0(1) 1.75 


Canadian  Bee  Journal    (  l.OO) 1.75 

Progressive  Bee  Keeper (    .50)...      1.35 

American  Bee  Keeper (    .50) 1.40^ 

The  Southland  Queen ( 1.00) 1-75 

Ohio   Farmer (  1.00)     ...  1.75 

Farm  Journal  (Phila.) (    .5(i) 1.10 

Farm  Poultry (1.00)   ....1.75 

Rural  New   Yorker (1.00) 1.85 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly .  (  3.00) . .     .  3.50 

The  Centnrj'        (  4.00) 4.50 

Michigan  Farmer (1.00) 1.65 

Prairie  Farmer     ...    .   (100)..   ..1.75 

American  Agriculturist (1.00) 1.75 

The  Independent    (New  York)..   (3.00) 3.50 

Ladies'    World (     40) 1.25 

Country  Gentleman (  2.50) 3.15 

Harper's  Magazine (4.0").   ...   4.10 

Harper's  Weekly (  4  00) 4.20 

Youths'    Co'iipanion  (new) ('-75)   ...   .2.35 

Scribuer's  Magazine (  3.00) 3.50 

Cosmopolitan (  1.00) 1.90 

Success, (1.00).   ...  175 

It  will  be  noticeil  thar  in  order  to  secure 
these  rates  on  Gleanings,  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal and  the  Youths'  Companion,  the  subscribers 
to  these  Journals  must  be  NEW.  If  it  is  any 
convenience,  when  sending  in  your  renewal  to 
the  Review,  to  include  your  renewal  to  any  of 
these  Journals,  you  can  do  so,  but  the  full  price 
mast  be  sent. 


Leland  Hotel, 


CHICAGO. 


Michigan  and  Jackson    Boulevards. 


AMERICAN     FLAX, 

$2.oo  Per  day  and  upwards. 


EUROPEAN   PLAN, 

75c   Per    day  and   upwards. 


Special  rates  by  the   week   on   applica- 
tion.    First  class  in  every  way. 


I  Names  of  Bee  -  Keepers.  ! 

13  TYPE  WRITTEN.  C 
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The  names  of  my  customers,  and  of  those  ask- 
ing for  sample  copies,  have  been  saved  and  writ- 
ten in  a  book.  There  are  several  thousand  all 
arranged  alphabetically  (in  the  largest  States)  . 
and,  although  this  list  has  been  secured  at  an  ex- 
pense of  hundreds  of  dollars,  1  would  furnish  it 
to  advertisers  or  others  at  82.00  per  thousand 
names.  The  former  price  was  $2.50  per  1000,  but 
I  now  have  a  type  writer,  and,  by  using  the 
manifold  process,  I  can  furnish  them  at  $2.00. 
A  manufacturer  who  wishes  for  a  list  of  the 
names  of  bee-keepers  in  his  own  state  only,  or, 
possibly,  in  the  adjoining  states,  can  be  accom- 
modated. Here  is  a  list  of  the  States  and  the 
number  of  names  in  each  State. 

.\rizona    46  Ky....      182  N.  C 60 

Ark —  130         Kane..    350         New  Mex 26 

Ala hO         La 38  Oregon 104 

Calif.   .  378         Mo....    ,500  Ohio 1,120 

('010..      22S         Minn..    334  Penn 645 

Canada  846         Mich. .1,770  R.  1 48 

Cloun...  162  Mass..     275  S.  C 40 

Dak....     25         Md     ....94  Tenn     ...       176 

Del 18  Maine,    200  Tex 270 

Fla.   ...loo         Miss..   .  70  Utah  ..     68 

Ga 90         N.Y..  1,322         Vt 160 

Ind 744         Neb —  345        Va     182 

Ills "Oil         N  J    .    ISO        W.  Va  172 

Iowa.   ..800         N.  H  .     126         Wash 128 

Wis 500 

VV.  Z.  HUTCHINSON.  Flint,  Mich. 


Chas.  W.  Dabb,  Prop. 


Supplies  Cheap. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Bell,  formerly  of  Brecksville,  Ohio, 
has  accented  a  permanent  position  in  .\rizona, 
and  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  apiarian  fixtures. 
Ho  wrote  to  me  about  it,  and  I  told  him  if  he 
would  have  them  shipped  to  me  I  would  sell 
them  for  him  on  commission.  Here  is  a  list  of 
the  articles  and  the  price  at  which  they  are 
offered. 

1  Coil  Wire 60 

61  Section  (^ases  (  Wide  Frame  and  tin  sep- 
arators) at  .25 

68  Covers  at 15 

53  Bottom    Boards  at    10 

53  Honey  Boards,  Queen  excluding  at  15 

30  Escapes  at  15 

50  Feeders  ( Heddon  Excelsior )   at      .     .  25 

30  Alley,  Qneen  and  Drone  traps,  at  35 

All  of  the  above  are  in  my  possession  and  can 
be  shipped  promptly.  The  hives  and  cases  are 
well-made  and  nicely  painted,  and  having  been 
in  use  only  two  or  thtee  seasons  are  practically 
as  good  as  new.  Any  one  wishing  to  buy  any- 
thing out  of  this  lot  can  learn  fuller  particu- 
lars upon  inquiry. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint.  Mich. 
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By  the  new  Weed  Process 
is  made  in  the  best  manner,  up- 
on the  best  machines,  and  from 
the  best  wax — that  free  from 
dirt,  pollen,  propolis,  burnt  wax, 
etc.,  that  decrease  its  tenacit}- 
and  make  it  offensive  to  the 
bees.  Every  inch  of  foundation 
is  guaranteeil  to  be  equal  to  the 
sample  that  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 

I,angstroth  on  the  Hon  - 
ey  Bee,  revised,  Smokers,  Tin 
Pails,  Sections  and  other  su])- 
plies.     Send  for  circular. 

Dadant  &  Son, 

Hamilton,   Ills. 


•if- 
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G.  B.  Lewis  Co., 

Watertown,  Wis. 

Can  furnish  v<>u  with   the    very 
finest 


m 


Bee "  Keepers'    § 

I  Supplies  I 


i-i*i  in  the  world. 

;/jj|.<  Parties  wantinj^  jfoods   before 

•K!?  new    catalogue  is  out  will  write 

ia^  for  quotations.     We  want  every 

\f^:  bee  keeper  on  our  li.st. 

•pf  If    you  difl   not    receive   our 

iiu^-  cataloji^e  last  year  send  us  your 

^^'  name  and  address  and    we    will 

??!*  mail  you  our   new  catalogue   as 

iiliM-  s<x)n  as  it  is  ready. 


M 


ft 


We  make  millions  of  them 
yearly;  workmanship,  smooth 
ness  and  finish  can't  be  better. 
The  basswood  grows  right  here. 
If  you  want  some  good  Ship- 
ping Cases,  you  can  get 
them  of  us.  A  full  line  of 
Bee  Supplies  on  hand. 

Write     for     illustrated    cata 
logue  and  price  list  free. 

Marshfield 

Mfg.  C0.,^^--'"%f; 

(  Keep  this  before  you, ) 
We  i)av  ras/i  for 

HONEY. 

We  want  honey;  an<l  ask  cor- 
respondence from  those  having 
:  it  to  sell.  State  quantity,  quality 
and  style  of  package.  We  are 
dealers  in  green  fruit  and  dried 
fruit  and  all  kinds  of   produce. 

S.  T.  FISH  &  CO.. 

(  Hstablished  23  years. ) 

189  South  Water  St., 

CHICAGO. 

Reference,  Tirst  National 
Kank,  Chicago.  Your  banker 
can  show  you  our  rating. 
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x\  f\C    fC    fC    fC    fs     rs     f^    fv     fs     f\     f^      fs     i^ 

}  The  A  B  C  t 

*  Bee  Culture.  ^ 

^  i,()()o  Copies  of  the  i(Si)()  Edition  "^ 

^^  Already  Sold,  Oct.  17.  '^ 

I  Why  does  it  sell  so  fast  ?                                            ; , 

"^•^  Many  reasons  tor  it  :  ''C*^ 

,^^  The  only  Encyclopedia  on  bees.  J^^ 

yir  Not  the  views  of  one  man,  but  many.  ^1^*^ 

^^  See  what  C.  P.  Dadant  of  Hamilton,  Ills.,  J^ 

-"^^  ''  We   are   glad    to    .see  what  a  large  space  >^ 

^j  yo^^  g^'^'^  t^  t^^  ^^^^  ideas  expressed  b}-  ns."                  a^ 

">^*  Notice   the     following    from    a    competing  ''l^ 

j^M  publisher :  ^i^ 

^^  "  It  is  a  most  excellent  encyclopedia  on  the           V 

J^^  subject  of  bees  and  the  manufacture  of  bee-  ylj^ 

V  keepers'  supplies  we  know  of,  and  we  heartily            i^ 

^i^  recommend  it  to  any  one  keeping  bees."  r^ 

^^  R.  B.  LEAHY.  J/ 

^1  This  book  may  be  had  from  any  bee  journal  oflfice,  or  from                \ 

^^J<rf^  any  large  dealer  in  bee-keepers'  supplies,  or  sent  by  the  pub-  ^f^_ 

Jfi^  lishers  for  |i.2o  postpaid,  or  J^i.oo   by   freight   or  express.  ^I^" 

*  A.  I.  Root  Co,  Medina,  0.  f 


December,  i899, 


At    Fliqt,    Midiigaq— Oqe   Dollar  a  Year. 


MDVHHTisn^G  Rates.    § 


All  advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  rate 
of  15  cents  per  line,  Nonpareil  space,  each  in- 
sertion :  12  lines  of  Nonpareil  space  make  1  inch. 
Discounts  will  be  given  as  follows : 

On  10  lines  and  ai)wards,  3  times,  5  per  cent ;  6 
times,  15  per  cent ;  9  times.  25  per  cent ;  12  times, 
35  per  cent. 

On  20  lines  and  npwards,  3  times.  10  per  cent ;  6 
times,  20  per  cent ;  9  times.  30  per  cent ;  15  times, 
40  per  cent. 

On  M  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  20  per  cent;  6 
times,  30  per  cent ;  9  times,  40  per  cent ;  12  times, 
60  per  cent. 


Clubbing    Iiist. 

1  will  send  the  Review  with — 

Gleanings,  (new) ($1.00) ... .  »1.75 

American  Bee  Journal (new)   (  l.Od) 1.75 

Canadian  Bee  Journal    (  1.00) 1.75 

Progressive  Bee  Keeper (    .-50)...       1.35 

American  Bee  Keeper (    .50) 1.40 

The  Southland  Queen ( 1.00) 1.75 

Ohio  Farmer (  1.00).   ...  1.75 

Farm  Journal  (Phila.) (    .50) 1.10 

Farm  Poultry (1.00)   ....1.75 

Rural  New   Yorker (  1.00) 1.85 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly .  (  3.00) . .     .  3.50 

The  Century        (  4.00) 4.50 

Michigan  Farmer (1.00) 1.65 

Prairie  Farmer     (  ^  ^) ^-'^ 

American  Agriculturist (  ^OO) 1.75 

The  Independer.t    (New  York)..   (3.00) 3.50 

Ladies'    World (     40) 1.25 

Country  Gentleman (  2.50) 3.15 

Harper's  Magazine (4.00).   ...   4.10 

Harpers  Weekly (  4  00) 4.20 

Youths'    Co'iipanion  (new) (1.75)   ...   .2.35 

Scribaer's  Magazine (  3.00) 3.50 

Cosmopolitan (  1.00) 1.90 

Success (1.00).   ...1.75 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  order  to  secure 
these  rates  on  Gleanings,  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal and  the  Youths'  Companion,  the  subscribers 
to  these  Journals  must  be  NEW.  If  it  is  any 
convenience,  when  sending  in  your  renewal  to 
tlie  Review,  to  include  your  renewal  to  any  of 
these  .Journals,  you  can  do  so,  but  the  full  price 
must  be  sent. 


Honey  Extractor 

FOR  SALE. 

I  have  a  new,  Van  Allen  &  Williams 
honey  extractor  for  sale.  It  has  four 
baskets  of  the  right  size  for  extracting 
Langstroth  combs,  and  they  can  be  re- 
versed automatically — without  stop- 
ping the  machine.  The  regular  price  of 
such  a  machine  is  |;20.oo,  but  I  took  this 
one  in  pajnient  for  advertising,  and,  as  I 
wish  to  get  it  into  cash  as  soon  as  I  can, 
I  offer  it  for  only  ^15.00. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 
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I  Names  of  Bee  -  Keepers,  i 
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TYPE  WRITTEN. 


EJBElElCEiEiBEiElBElBBCiBEiESJSEiBElBElCiB 

The  names  of  my  customers,  and  of  those  ask- 
ing for  sample  copies,  have  been  saved  and  writ- 
ten in  a  book.  There  are  several  thousand  all 
arranged  alphabetically  (in  the  largest  States)  . 
and,  Edthongh  this  Ust  has  been  secured  at  an  ex- 
pense of  hundreds  of  dollars,  I  would  furnish  it 
to  advertisers  or  others  at  $2.00  per  thousand 
names.  The  former  price  was  $2.50  per  1000,  but 
I  now  have  a  type  writer,  and,  by  using  the 
manifold  process,  I  can  furnish  them  at  $2.00. 
A  manufacturer  who  wishes  for  a  list  of  the 
names  of  bee-keepers  in  his  own  state  only,  or, 
possibly,  in  the  adjoining  states,  can  be  accom- 
modated. Here  is  a  list  of  the  States  and  the 
number  of  names  in  each  State. 

N.C 60 

New  Mei 26 

Oregon 104 

Ohio 1,130 

Penn 645 

R.  1 48 

S.  C 40 

Tenn 176 

Tex 270 

Utah 68 

Vt 160 

Va 182 

W.  Va  172 

Wash 128 

Wis 500 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON.  Flint,  Mich. 


Arizona 

46 

Ky 182 

Ark.... 

130 

Kans . .     350 

Ala.... 

.  HO 

La 38 

Calif.  . 

vs 

Mo....    500 

Colo... 

228 

Minn..    334 

Canada  846 

Mich..  1,770 

Conn . . 

162 

Mass..     275 

Dak.... 

.  25 

Md 94 

Del.... 

.  18 

Maine,    200 

Fla.  .. 

loo 

Miss..   .  70 

Ga 

.90 

N.  Y..  1,322 

Ind .... 

744 

Neb....  345 

Ills.... 

900 

N.  J....  130 

Iowa. 

800 

N.  H....126 

Supplies  Cheap. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Bell,  formerly  of  Brecksville,  Ohio, 
has  accepted  a  permanent  position  in  .\rizona, 
and  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  apiarian  fixtures. 
He  wrote  to  me  about  it,  and  I  told  him  if  he 
would  have  them  shipped  to  me  I  would  sell 
them  for  him  on  commission.  Here  is  a  list  of 
the  articles  and  the  price  at  which  they  are 
ofiEered. 

1  Coil  Wire 60 

61  Section  Cases  (  Wide  Frame  and  tin  sep- 
arators) at 25 

68  Covers  at 15 

53  Bottom    Boards  at 10 

53  Honey  Boards,  Queen  excluding  at .15 

30  Escapes  at  . .  15 

50  Feeders  (  Heddon  Excelsior )  at 25 

30  Alley,  Queen  and  Drone  traps,  at 35 

All  of  the  above  are  in  my  possession  and  can 
be  shipped  promptly.  The  hives  and  cases  are 
weU-made  and  nicely  painted,  and  having  been 
in  use  only  two  or  three  seasons  are  practically 
as  good  as  new.  Any  one  wishing  to  buy  any- 
thing out  of  this  lot  can  learn  fuller  particu- 
lars upon  inquiry. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON.  Flint.  Mich. 
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By   the  new    TVeed    Process 

is  made  in  the  best  manner,  up- 
on the  best  machines,  and  from 
the  best  wax — that  free  from 
dirt,  pollen,  propolis,  burnt  wax, 
etc.,  that  decrease  its  tenacity 
and  make  it  offensive  to  the 
bees.  Every  inch  of  foundation 
is  guaranteed  to  be  equal  to  the 
sample  that  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 

hangstroth  on  the  Hon- 
ey Bee,  revised.  Smokers,  Tin 
Pails,  Sections  and  other  sup- 
plies.    Send  for  circular. 

Dadant  &  Son, 

Hamilton,   IllS' 
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G.  B.  Lewis  Co., 

Watertown,  Wis. 

Can  furnish  you  with   the   ver}- 
finest 

Bee  -  Keepers' 

Supplies 

in  the  world. 

Parties  wanting  goods  before 
new  catalogue  is  out  will  write 
for  quotations.  We  want  every 
bee  keeper  on  our  list. 

If  you  did  not  receive  our 
catalogue  last  year  send  us  your 
name  and  address  and  we  will 
mail  you  our  new  catalogue  as 
soon  as  it  is  readv. 
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Sectionsi 

I 

We  make  millions  of  them 
yearly;  workmanship,  smooth 
ness  and  finish  can't  be  better. 
The  basswood  grows  right  here. 
If  you  want  some  good  Ship- 
ping Cases,  you  can  get 
them  of  us.  A  full  line  of 
Bee  Supplies  on  hand. 

Write  for  illustrated  cata 
logue  and  price  list  free. 

Marshfield 
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(  Keep  this  before  you, ) 
We  pay  tras/i  for 

HONEY. 

We  want  honey;  and  ask  cor- 
respondence from  those  having 
it  to  sell.  State  quantity,  quality 
and  style  of  package.  We  are 
dealers  in  green  fruit  and  dried 
fruit  and  all  kinds  of   produce. 

S.  T.  FISH  &  CO.. 

(  Established   23  years. ) 

189  South  Water  St., 

CHICAGO. 

Reference,  First  National 
Kank,  Chicago.  Your  banker 
can  show  you  our  rating. 
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XK^    fie    fie    fiC    fC    fiC    fiC    fiC    fC    fiC    fiC    fiK     fiK    4^ 

I  The  ABC         t 

^r  OF  "^ 

t         Bee  Culture,  f 


iM9«>    Kdition.     Fully    up    t(»    Date,     iooo  of   the   Last    Editii)ii  i^ 

~Jfi^  Sold  in   EiKht  Weeks.     The  Only  Kncyclopedia  on  Bees.  ^1^^ 

^^1^4-  Sixty -seven  thousand  copies  have  now  been  printed.       It   is  for  ^J^ 

,yjf  sale  in  the  United  States  by  all  dealers  in    Bee  Keepers'   supplies,  ^^^^ 

,^|.  and  the  publishers  of  all  bee-journals,  also  by  most  of   the   leading  i^ 

"^1^^         agricultural  and  horticultural  papers,  and   large   book-sellers   an<l  ^S^ 

V  seedsmen.     Send  your  order  where  it  is  most  convenient   for   you. 

_^y^  Price  |;i.20  post-paid,  or  l)y  freight  or  express  with  other  goods   at  ^ 

-^f  purchaser's  expense,  1 1. GO.     We  also    club  it  with    Gleanings   in  V 

"^Ol^         Bee  Culture,  one  year,  postpaid,  for  $1.75.  -^i^ 

jtif^  See  what  Mr.  Hutchinson  says  in  October  Review   in   reference  ^1^^ 

to  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture.     The  following   is   also   from   a   bee 


j:^' 

"^^•» 


J£^ 


^*£^ 


^^^  journal  editor:  ^x- 

'  1  must   thank    you  for  your  kindness  in  sending  me   a    copy  of  ^ 

^^)^  your  new  edition  of  the  .\  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  which    I    have   cur-  ^i^ 

"^7^  sorily  perused  with  much  pleasure.     I  see  there  is  a   great   deal  of  ^S^ 

^  new  matter  introduced  to  the  advantage  of  the  book.      Your  plan  ^ 

""^^^  of  revising  every  edition   and   eliminating  the   obsolete   practices  -^Jj^ 

'^^'^  and  appliances  is  a  good  one,  and  the  only  way    to   keep    up    with  ^C^ 

^  the  times,  because  a  few  years  makes  such   a  change   in   bee-keep-  ^ 

'"^^rf  ing,  and  those  books  written  eight  or  ten  years  ago  are   quite  obso-  -^fX^ 

^fi'*'  lete.     There  are  only  three    books   that  are   i.ssued  on  this  .same  ^C^^ 

^  principle  and  these  are  your  A  B  C,  Bertrand's  Conduite  du   Kuch-  ^ 

'«»3l^  er,  and  my  Guide  Book.  ^fXl 

"^^•^  The  foul  brood  photo  is  an  improvement  on  the  last  as  it  shows  ''C*^ 

^  a  larger  surface,  and  is  more  clear.     In  all  respects   this   edition  is             ^ 

'^^^  an  improvement  on  the  last,  and  I  must  congratulate  •  you. — T.  \V.  -Jt^^ 

"^^"^  Cowan,  Pacific  Grove,  Calif.  ,  Oct.  20th.     Ed.  British  Bee  Journal.  ''C*^ 

j^^  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  for  1900.  ^^^ 

^  See  the  special  offers  we  make  in  our  Nov.  15  th  issue.     By   the   way   this  is                , 

■'^^^  an  illustrated  number  showing  seven  full  page  views  of  the  Home  of  the  Hon-  ^r 

-^^i^  ey  Bees.     Send  for  a  copy  if  you  are  not  a  .subscriber.     Be  sure  to  ask   for   Nov-  'iSST' 

Jfm  ember  15th,  and  kindly  mention  the  Review,  ^^^ 

^r  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  0.  f 

^r  '^ 

-^K  yt^  yt^  yt^  >t^  ^L^  yt^  >t^  >i^  yt^  yt^  yt^  yt^  j»^ 
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